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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SOYAXA.— 

Xuvella dair Etiuria poito. — Filic.vja. 

La gciite rhc pei li uia' O 

Potie^'l'e^^i ' — gut >on ievati 

Tiitti i CYpcixhj, e uo'^iui guai‘Ua facx — D a.vte. 

We are apt to regard Italy as a coaiitry so tlioruuglily beaten 
by travellers that little iiew can be said about it ; still less do we 
iinayiiie that relies of the eildeii time can exist in the open air, 
and remain unknown to the world. A et the truth is, that vast 
districts of the Peninsula, especially in the Tuscan, Roman, and 
Neai^olitan States, are to the arclueulogist a terra inc<>i])tita. 
Every monument on the high-roads is familiar, even to the fire- 
side travtdler; but how little is known of the by-ways 1 Of the 
swarms of foreigners who yearly traverse the country between 
Florence and Rome, not one in a hundred leaves the beaten 
tracks to visit objects of antiquity; still fewer make a journey into 
the intervening districts expressly lor such a ])urpose. How 
many leave the train to explore the antifpiities of Cortona, Chiusi, 
or Orvicto '? or if a few run from Rome to Corneto to visit the 
painted tombs, not a tithe of that small number continue their 
route to A'ulci, Toscanella, or Cosa. Tliat wide region, on the 
frontiers of the former Tuscan and Roman States, which has 
been the subject of the last two chapters, is so rarely trodden by 
the foot of a traveller, even of an autiiiuary, that it can be no 
matter of surprise that relics of ancient art should exist there, 
and be utterly unknown to the world — gazed at with stupid 
astonishment by the peasantry, or else more stupidly unheeded. 
In a country' almost depopulated by malaria, inhabited only by 

VOL. It. r 
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sliepliei'ds and husbandmen, and never traversed by the educated 
and intelligent, the most striking monuments may remain for 
ages unnoticed. So it was with the inagiiiticent temples of 
Piestum. Tbougb they bad reared tbeir mighty eadunms to the 
sunbeams for some three and twenty centuries, isolated in an 
open plain where they were visible for many a league, and stand- 
ing on the sea-shore, where they must have served for ages as a 
landmark to the mariner; yet their very existence had lieen for- 
gotten, till in the middle of the last century a Xeapolitan painter 
discovered them afresh, rescuing them from an oblivion of fifteen 
hundred years.'- So in Etruria, the interesting cemeteries of 
Xorchia and Castel d’Asso were hrouglit to light not seventy years 
ago by some sportsmen of Viterbo. I am now about to describe 
some other remarkable remains of Etruscan antiquity, which owe 
their rediscovery to the intelligent enterprise of an Englishman. 

In the spring of 1843, INIr. Ainsley, my former fellow-traveller 
in Etruria, in the course of a tliird t(.)ur through this interesting 
land, penetrated to Pitigliano, and thence made an excursion to 
Sovana. Being aware that that place was known only as the site 
of the Roman Suana, he had no reason to expect relics of 
Etruscan times ; yet. having established such an antiquity for 
Pitigliano, he shrewdly suspected the same for the neighbouring 
site. Here he imiuired for anti(piities. Antiquities ! — Xobody 
at Sovana had ever heard of such robu.” From the provost to 
the hind, all were alike ignorant. Rut his curiosity was excited 
by some cohunhiria and rock-hewn tombs of familiar character, 
and he proceeded to explore the surrounding ravines. 

His suspicions were soon conlirmed. Here were tombs with 
rock-hewn facades as at Xorchia and Oastcl d'Asso, — and, follow- 
ing the range of clitfs, he came to a monument in the form of a 
temple, in a style both nniipie and beautiful. His surprise and 
delight at this discovery ( xplaincd to the villagers who accom- 
panied him the nature of the olqects he was seeking. They were 
no less astonished to find a stranger display such interest in 
what to their simple minds was meaningless, or a mei-e “ sc/ooro ” 
— a freak of Xaturo imitating Art, or a fanciful work carved in an 
idle or wanton mood by the “rude forefathers of the hamlet.” 

^ I ^ive tLe ciuTciit wljiili I lie- to the iMiuter ^ ili:,euveiy, whiLli was 1^55, 

lieve, however, to Imve 1 oui .li-inoic.l . 1 - See l)el..oTT'l'.tte, Ruiiics de Piostiun, p. I'l. 

regards the distie eier,— a deseiipfion of It is .at least e-tabli-hed that those maiwels 
the temples having heen puhll.-hed at of (iieek .ut have heon known to Eiuope 
Xaple.s, hy Antonini. in lii.- woik on Ln- for little more than a century, 
caiiiA, ten ytarb Lclore tlie tlate ab-iL'iitd 
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“ Schcr~i, S(']it’r:i ' — is that the rolxi vdu want? tliere are plenty 
of such icJilDtsf’ ciietl they; and they led him on from one rock- 
hewn monument to another, wliich excited his surprise and 
admiration by their multitude, variety, and novel character, and 
afforded him convincing evidence of the Etruscan origin of 
Sovaiia. He returned day after day to the spot, and in defiance 
of a midsummer sun, and its noxious influences, persevered till 
he liad made finished drawings of the most remarkahle monu- 
ments, and had taken their dimensions with tlie fullest detail. 
He forthwith sent a descrijition of this necropolis to the .Vrclueo- 
logical Institute of Home, together with drawings, jdans, and 
sections of the principal tombs for publication. In truth, he has 
left little to be done by future visitors to Sovana, so detailed and 
accurate are his notices and drawings, and such the zeal with 
which he xn'osecuted his researches for the benefit of antiquiii'i‘'ii 
science. 

The discovery is of the highest importance, for tliese sepulchres, 
tliough in general character resembling those of Xorcliia, Castel 
d’Asso, and Bieda, have novel and striking features peculiar to 
the site. IMr. Ainsley .iustly observes, that after “having visited 
nearly all the antiquities of this kind known to exist in Etruria, 
I can truly say that I have seen no place which contains so great 
a variety of sculptured tombs as Sovana."' 

.Sovana is but two miles and a half from Pitig'liano, and 
appears to the eye still nearer, but in tliese gien-furrowed plains 
ilistances are deceptive. You ascend from tlie ravine of I’iti- 
gliano by an ancient rock-sunk road, fringed witli aloes. On the 
surface of the plain above, you may trace tlie road by ruts in the 
tufo, formed qairtly perhaiis in more recent times. The road 
commands a wide sweep of the great Etruscan plain to the south ; 
but on every other hand the hoiizon is bounded l.'V heights, here 
<dothed with wood or verdure, there towering into lofty peaks, 
for half the year diademed with snow. 

Sovana stands on a tongue of land, scarcely half a mile in 


= ISia, V l.D. <TCnt!ei;i,iii\ 

, 'Jet. 1543, p. 4]'.'. 

Similar traces of ancient i oa.K in Gia-o e 
are to liave ueeii 

rlie nir.-^ or furruW'. Ijcin.n (.iKaiucTleil in the 
t'l facilitate tlie of vehicle'', 

o:i the I'rinciplc of tiam-i<Ml-' — foiiaiim, 
i’l fact, a sort uf stuue railvvay. AIuie'.'> 
Tour ill (Ireece, 14. ju JIow far they 


iii.iv he of intention, il miiP'CiTD ti<.n, ami 
Low lai the result of reiterate-'l traii'it, in 
any ular i a-'C, tan only I'c 'lctcniiine<l 

hy careful examination. The .-rofter clm- 
ra* ter of tlie lock in Ktttuia rcmlcr's it 
still inoie 'litheult to foim a s.iti'iactory 
Opinion; hut amictit lo.ols nolic.itcd liv 
jeirallel rut.-, « ut op \,iirn in the tufo, are 
uf very Coiniuon oecurrerice. 
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length ; at one end rises the square tower of the Duomo, and at 
the other the media.‘val castle, which, with its tall masses of 
yellow ruin, and cruinhling machicolated hattlenients, forms the 
most promiirent and picturesque feature in the scenery of the spot. 

It is obvious from the strength of these fortifications that 
Sovana was a place of importance in the middle ages. This city 
— for such it is in name — “ this city, which governed itself by its 
own laws, even after the arrival of the Lombards, which for a 
long period was the residence of bishops and of a powerful race 
of Counts ; this city, which in 1240 was able to make head 
against Frederic II., and to sustain a siege, is now reduced to 
such a miserable state, that in 1833 its population was not more 
than sixty-four souls ; ” * and is now still further diminished. It 
is the see of a bishop, but for six centuries past this dignitaiy 
has not resided there, delegating his duties to a propasfo, or 
provost. Such is the sirmmer scourge of “ ariuccta,'’ that even 
the wretched haudet to which the city has dwindled is well-nigh 
depopulated, and most of its houses are ruined and tenantless. 
It may well be called, as Repetti observes, “ The city of 
•leremiah.” It is but the skeleton, though a still living skeleton, 
of its fonner greatness. Pestilence, year after year, stalks 
through its long, silent street.^ I visited it in the healthy 
season, when its population had not forsaken it, and on a fete- 
day, when every one was at home ; yet hardly a soul did I 
perceive, and those few seemed to have scarcely energy enough 
left fjr wonderment. The visit of a stranger, however, is an 
epoch in the annals of the liamlet. I learned from the i^rovost 
that the monotonous, death-like calm of Sovana had not been 
disturbed by a single visitor since 31r. Ainsley left it nearly a 
year before. 

Nothing is known of the ancient history of Sovana. Till now 
it was not sup})osed to have had an Etruscan origin. The 
Roman colony uf Suana is mentioned in the catalogues of Pliny 
and Ptolemy ; and that it occupied this site is proved by the 
preservation of the ancient name, which has remained almost 
unchanged— being called indifferently Soana or Sovana.^ The 


V. k^odiRi. 

It wnuLl I'G to trace the 

CciR^e of it.< uiiliealthine'"'. It cannot l»o 
entirely (jwing to it-s situation in the 
plain, for it is raise'l alxait ‘J»p) feet above 
tlie level ot the sea : an-l other sites on 
much lower grouiel, uiel nearer the sea. 


arc only siispoi.tcl ’’ uf, imt iiifectcl 1*y. 
malaria. 

** ?liiL, III. S ; rtul. (reug. p. 7'2, ed. 
liert. 

' Repetti always .speah- uf it Suana ; 
hut in the country it is generally calicl 
Sovana — which is luoJe c''u•^i-^teut ^\ith the 
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(vnh- historical interest it possesses lies in its being the birth- 
place of Hildebrand, Gregory YII., the great ecclesiastical 
reformer of the eleventh century, the founder of the Papal 
supreniacj’ over all secular power. Of Ponian remains I 
observed only three cippi in the Piazza, with inscriptions of no 
interest. Below the Duomo, on the descent to the western gate, 
are portions of the ancient wall, of tufo and cmplecton, as at 
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Sutri and Falleri. The Etruscan town must have been of very 
small size, little more than a mile in circumference. Yet the 
multitude and character of its sepulchres seem to indicate con- 
siderable importance, though this test is often fallacious. Suana 
; can never have been of much weight in the Etruscan State ; and 

; must have been dependent on some larger city, probably on 

I \"olsinii. 

I Italian, mode of corruj^ding Latin name's, — and with tlie vulgar tendeney to imcit y, 

exeinplitied in Maiitova, Padova, Ueiiov a — Pdvolo for Paolo. 

1 
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Should any one he tempted to follow me to this desolate site, 
whicdi, during the winter months, inaj- he done with impunitv* if 
not without discomfort, let him leave Sovana by the western gate. 
As he descends into the ravine he will observe the opjiosite clifi’s 
hewn into a long series of architectural facades, among which one 
with a recessed arch stands conspicuous. At some distance he 
might take it for a new stone building ; but let him force his way 
through the thick copse on the slope, and he finds its whiteness 
is but the In.iariuess of anti(piity. This monument is called 


La Foxtaka, 

from some fancied resemblance to a fountain.^ It is hewn from 
the tufo cliff, and in general size and form resembles the tombs 
of Xorchia and Castel dAsso, but instead of Etruscan cornices 
has a Doric-like frieze, surmounted by a pediment with singular 
reliefs ; and in place of the dooi'-moulding on the facade, it has 
an arched recess, with an inscrijition carved on the inner wall, 
and a couple of steps below it, which give it some resemblance to 
a modern way-side shrine.'' The general features of the monu- 
ment, even without the open tomb beneath, would prove it to be 
se2mlchral.’- 

The projecting fascia bears much resemblance to a Doric frieze,' 
but the pediment is veiy un-HeUenic in character. In the centre 
is an Etruscan mermaid, or marine deity — 

Prinia liominis facies, et pulciiro pectore virgo 
Pube tenus ; postrema iminani corpore pistrix 
Delphinum caudas utero commissa — 

Her face has been destroyed ; her body is naked, but over her 
head float her robes inflated by the breeze, and she is striving to 


® See tlie ^^oo(U•at on the oppo:>ite page. 

^ The inscription is in letters ten inches 
high. It appears to be an epitaph, and in 
Roman letters TN'Otikl be 

xcLi . . lA. vklt; 

VKLUS. 

It is stated by Count O. C. Cunestabile 
that in some other tombs of Sovana ■where 
this arched recess occurs in the facade, it 
was occupied by a stone sarcophagus with 
a recumbent figure on its lid, vestiges of 
which still remain. Bulletino degU ^••avi 
della Soeieta Colombaria, 1S59, p. 8. 
Yet it U strange that no sarcophagi "were 
found within the tomb.-,. 


' Tlie sepulchral chamber is entered by 
a passage opening in the hill-side, at an 
unusual depth below* the fa9ade. It is in 
no way remarkable. In the excavatioii>. 
that weie made here in 1S59 it -was found 
that in certain of the passages sunk in the 
ro»-k to the doors of the tombs, some of tlie 
steps Y>ere moveable, ma'le so to conceal 
another passage leading to a lower chambei. 
Conestabile, loc. cit. 

' It is divided into metopes, and ■what 
resemble triglyphs in outline, but not beings 
channelled, are not entitled to the name : 
there are no ynttrr. Each metope contalu' 
a patera. 
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ccnfine them with her hiiutis.'’ The Ims'e coil.s of her fishes’ tails 
roll away on each side almost to the extremity of the pediment. 
On either hand, flying from lier with wings outspread, is a male 
genius ; the one on her left hears a shield on hi.s arm, and shows 
some traces of a helmet. 



These figures, which are in prominent relief, are by no means 
distinct. They have sutfered from a huge beech, which has taken 
root on the summit of the rocky mass, springing from above the 
head of the mermaid, which it has almost destroyed, and riving 
the monument to its very base. The antiquary may complain, 
hut the artist must rejoice ; for the tree overshadowing the monu- 
ment renders it eminently picturescpie.^ 


^ Mr, Ain.'-ley tonk lior rokes to l»e ‘winirs ; 
and in tnilli tlie resemltlanee is not felignt, 
and tlie analogy nt‘ similar tigure.s on Etius- 
can urns, lea<U you to expect wingh ; l»ut 
lierc, tlie folds of tlio drapery are distinctly 


seen coveiing the left ana. She llol(l^ eu 
m^truiueut in lier hand, a.s usual in such 
tignres. 

^ Mr, Aiu.sley’s dc'criptions of this nio* 
nuiueiit will be found in Bull. lust. 1^4-3, 
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I agi’ee ■\vitli Air. Ainsley in regarding this monuiiieiit as of a 
late period in Etruscan art. “ There is a freedom of design, a 
certain flow of outline in the figures, together with a boldness of 
execution in the whole composition, which differ widely from the 
X)rimitive style of Etruscan art.” The subject is one which is 
not to he seen elsewhere in Etruria on the facade of a tomb, 
though frequent on the cinerary urns of Volterra, Chiusi, and 
Perugia. These marine deities are of either sex, and are often 
reiu'esented with wings outspread, and with a small 2iair at their 
temjiles, which are bound with snakes. Sometimes they are 
braudishing harpoons or anchors, sometimes oars, swords, or even 
snakes, hke the Furies. The}' are commonly called Glaucus or 
Scylla, according to the sex ; but these terms are merely conven- 
tional, and it is jiossible that they may have no relation to those 
beings of the Greek mythology. Alysterious symbols of a long- 
forgotten creed, thus prominently displayed, they cannot fail to 
sth.' the imagination of the beholder. 


In the line of cliff, called Poggio Prisca, is a long range of 
sepulchral monuments, in general form, size, and character, like 
those of Norchia and Pastel d’ Asso, but in their details differing 
from any others yet discovered in Etruria. For, besides the 
Egyptian character of the outline and the horizontal mouldings, 
which these tombs have in common with those on the sites men- 
tioned, here we find cornices not receding bi\t projecting, and 
actually taking the concave form, with the qirondnent torus 
beneath, so common on the banks of the Nile ; and this not in 
a solitary monument, but repeated again and again, so as to 
remove all suS2)icion that this striking resemblance to Egv^jtian 
architecture was the result of accident. The Etruscan character 
is seen m the moulded door on the tiuyade, and in the inscrijjtion 
within it ; but the dentilled fillet below the torus, and the rock- 


p. 157 ; Ann. Inst. 1841, pp. 227 — 229 ; 
Gentleman's Mag,, Oct. 1513, p, 41S. For 
his illustrations, see Mon. Ine<l. Inst. 111. 
tav, LVI. What iliti'ercnecs CAi-it ]»et\\ecu 
his observations an<l mine (Ann. lust. 
1843, p. 234) are explained hy the seasons 
in Avhich tve respeetively visite<l the spot. 
The shade of the summer fuliajre must 
have greatly impeded iiive>ti^Mtioii ; 
Avhile I found the torah exposed to the full 
glare of a vernal sun. 

The dinien‘'ions of La Fmitana are : — 
Width at the base 17 feet. Height tu the 


frieze 10 feet, and thenee to the a])cx of 
the pediment 7 feet. The recess i.s S feet 
9 inches in height, and 7 feet 0 inches in 
v\idth. Theie is a butti*e>s of lock on each 
sMe of tlie arch, now much defaced ; -which 
!Mr, Ainsley suggests may ha\c suppoitcd 
tignres of lions, or other decoiative sculp- 
tures. ^Similar buttresses are attached to 
a tomb at (Jastel d'A^sn. See Chapter XVI. 
p. 1S2. Steps anciently ent in the rock 
by the si«le ot the luonument lead to the 
summit of tlie cliff. 
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liewn pedestal ■svliich often surmounts the inonuinent, are Greelc 
rather than Etruscan features. 

The uiiper chamher, so common at Xorchia and Castel d’ Asso, 
is unknown at Sovana, but there is some analogy to it in a recess 
hollowed in the facade of a monument, and having a bench at the 
back ; either for a sarcophagus, for the cippus, or for the accom- 
modation of mourning friends. It is a feature not uncommon on 
this site ; it is seen, in fact, in tlie Fontana,'' 

These facades are separated as usual by llights of steps, hewn 
in the rock, and leading from the base of the cliff to the level of 
the ]dain.^ In front of each monument is a long j^it, the deeji 
narrow passage to tiie tomb, which lies at an unusual dejith, and 
has a moulded door jn-eciscly like that on tlie facade. Even 
where the roofs of these passages have not fallen in, there is a 
large oblong pit at the base of the monument, the mouth of a 
vertical shaft, like those at Falleri and Civita Castellana, The 
sepulchres are in general spacious, surrounded by benches of ruck, 
but with no internal decoration, so far as I could perceive. 

Following the range of cliffs northward, I came upon another 
grouji of tombs of similar character, and many with inscriptions 
more or less legible. This part of the necropolis is called Sopraripa. 

It were vain to attempt a visit to these tombs unarmed with a 
hatchet, so dense are the tangled thickets : and all care must be had 
in crossing the yawning pits with which the slopes are furrowed ; 
for the ground is kept moist and slippery by the overhanging 
foliage, and a false step on the brink would, in every sense, be a 
step into the grave. iNIr. Ainsley was obliged to get the peasants 
to ])ioneer him a way from one monument to another with their 
wood-bills, and to clear the foliage from the facades ; and I also 
reaped unequivocal benefit from their labours. 

From the Sopraripa I perceived the cliff's on the opposite side 
of the wide ravine to be full of tombs, and crossing the stream by 
a bridge of some antiquity, I reached the 


GnoTTA Foi.a, 

one of the most singular monuments in this necropolis, and the 
only one of the sepulchres of Etruria, which bears any resemblance 


•’ 111 tlie Sopraiipa is a nieiunnent \vitK 
a recessed arch, a.> in the Fontana, hut 
^\ithout inscriptitiii iiv sculptured i>ediiueut ; 
and in the clitfs on the oppo^itc siile oi the 
glen, a siniiLa* auli contains a ''Opulihial 
cohiinn or cij'pu.s, licwu out of the rock ; 


iiTul it is pi’ohahlc that most of the-e arched 
iccesse.-' held poituhlo in sumo cu.'Cs, 

ti.\tarc-' in (»theis. 

^ All instance m sho^\TL in the ■woodcut 
on jtag'e 7 . 
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to the celebrated temple-tombs of Xorcbia. Here is Mr. Ainsley's 
description of it ; — 

“ It lias the form of the poiiico of a temple, cut out of the solid 
tufo. due column only remains, supporting a corner of the 
pediment, and behind it is a .square j'ilaster, attached to the 
surface of the rock, representing the body of the temple. Both 
column and pilaster are tluted, and adorned with corresponding 
capitals, which seem to have been very similar to one that I have 
seen in Signor Campanari’s museum at Toseanella, having foliage 
running round its base, and springing boldly up to the corners, 
somewhat in the manner of the Corinthian, but with lai’ge human 
heads placed in the middle of each face of the capital, between 
the foliage." The effects of time are too great to allow one to 
judge of the character of these heads. It is apparent that the 
column, the jiilaster, and the face of the rock have been covered 
witli stucco and coloured ; and this is most manifest in the latter, 
where a broad /((.scat of the usual deeji red colour has run along 
the bottom. The portico seems to have consisted of four columns, 
but not equally distant from one another, being coiqded at the 
t^vo ends, so as to leave a wider space between tlie two pairs than 
between each column and its fellow. The pediment is too much 
injured to allow one to judge if there has been sculpture in it ; 
hut the soffit of that part wliicli remains is decorated witli medal- 
lions. The whole monument is elevated on a base, witliout an}' 
traces of stejis, and must have had an imposing appearance when 
perfect ; whilst in its ruin, decorated as it is witli the trees which 
grow out of the crevices, and have partly occasioned its destruc- 
tion, it presents one of the most picturesque objects which my 
liortfolio contains.”* 

The style of this monument marks it as no very early date, and 
it may be of the time of Homan domination in litruria. No 


" See the Muodeut at 4S1 of 

Volume I. 

^ (jreatleiiiaii's (>et. 1843, p. 418. 

I can add little to this accurate descriji- 
tion ; yet I am by no means certain that 
the decorations of the column and pilaster 
represent liuman head.'^. Tlie surface of 
the tufo, out of Mhich the monument is 
hewn, is so decayed, that it is difficult to 
determine tlie point, but to mye}e there 
MU.s some resemblance to large june-conC'^, 
a common seiuilchral emblem among the 
Etruscans ; yet analogy Mould rather favour 
the heads. See Hull. Imt. p. HiG. 


Mon. Ined. In»t. II. tav. XX. Xo volutes 
are now remaining in these caidtals, and 
it can only be from analogy tliat Mr. Ainsley 
deems them to have existed. Mr. Ainsley’s 
accurate plains and sections td this nioiiu- 
iiient will ]>e found in the Mon. Iiied. Inst, 
in. tav. LV., and a furtlier de.''Ciiptiuu in 
Ann. Inst. 1843, pp. 224 — 7. 

The height of the culumri and pilaster 
is 15 feet G inches ; diameter of l>oth about 
3 feet. Heiglit of the ^iodlnm^ or Imse, 
from 7 to 8 feet. Ilio i>oitico is 7 feet 
deep, and about 2G feet vide. 
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tomb is seen below it, beeanse the pas.sag'e to it is not cleared 
out; 3'et there can be no doubt of its sepukdiral (diaracter. This 
jiortico seeni.s but a small ])ortion of a much mightier monument ; 
in truth it is highly probable, from the traces of art on the ad- 
joining rocks, that there has been on this sjfot, as IMr. Ain^lev 
observes, an union of objects of aix-hitectural grandeur, not tio 
be seen in am- other part of Etruria.”® 

The height in which the Grotta Tola lies is called Costa del 
Felceto. In the line of clilFs inore to the east, below the height 
called Poggio Stanziale, are many 
tombs in curious variety. Some 
are purelj' Egyptian in outliiie and 
mouldings, as shown in the annexc<l 
woodcut. Some are surmounted bv 
two long masses of rock, as a 
pedestal for a figure or cipjuin, but 
in most it is of more artificial form. 

In some of the facades are two or 
three long bodv-niches, recessed 
one above the other ; which must 
be of subsequent fi)rmation to the 
monuments, and ma}- be even of 
Christian date. 

The most remarkable sejiulchres 
in this part of the necropolis are 
what may be termed house-tombs, as they are detached masses of 
rock hewn into that form. Thev have a sort of portico in antis, 
in one instance flanked by pilasters with simple capitals, and sur- 
mounted bv pediments, with a cornice below, and the beam-end 
of the roof above, in obvious imitation of woodwork. The 
house-character is seen also more clearly in the roof, which in 
one instance is rounded, and ribbed with parallel ridges, ap- 
parentlj- in representation of a hut arched over with hoops, and 
covered with skins indeed, there is much primitive character in 
these tombs, and thev recall the singular hut-urns of the Alban 
Mount. In this instance, there is a moulded door within the 
portico, indicating the entrance to tlie altode. 



Tliere a m Me artitleial 
the iDOiuimeut, as .shown in Mr. Ain-slt^’s 
I have little doubt that theie ha-> 
been a second jtoitico adjoining, for I le- 
iiiaiked traces of four eolnnms, '•oiiiewhat 
in advance of the Uiotta Tola. Thi-s inii't 


have given the monument, in it', oii^dnal 
state, a veiy cio-se analogy to the teniple- 
toinhs of X^'ii-liia. 

^ Theio aio alM) trace-' of at ilie 

extieinities of the-'e lid^es, ju.-'t a.-s on many 
EtrU'.can urn-' and .-'aicoplnigi. 
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One of these honse-tombs has its pediment decorated Avitli a 
colossal head, in high relief, of very hold and imposing character. 
It represents the Etruscan Typhon, or Principle of Destruction, 
and has long serpent-locks, one of his usual attributes.' The 
soffit of the portico is coffered with a diamond pattern. 

As types of Etruscan domestic architecture, these tombs of 
Sovana have a peculiar interest. That most of the other 
incminnents on this and kindred sites, which have moulded doors 
in their facades, represent dwellings there can be little donbt ; 
but these few in question are too pali)ably imitations to admit 
of a moment’s scepticism. I know no other instances of gabled 
tombs ill Etruria, save one at Bieda, which does not bear so 
close an analogy to a house, except in having the sepulchral 
chamber within the body of the monument, instead of beneath it, 
as in those just described. Xo Etruscan necropob'-s more truly 
merits tliat name, or lias the character of a “ city of the dead ” 
more strongly expressed in its monuments, than tliis of Sovana. 

In the cliff beneath tlie town opposite the I'ontaua is a 
singular tomb with a vaulted roof, with something like a large 
Maltese cross in relief. The inner wall is recessed like the apse 
of a church, and there are niches around tlie chamber. 

The tombs described are the most remarkable among the 
countless numbers around Sovana. The glens on the cast of the 
town are also full of sepulchres, but of more ordinary character 
— simple chambers surrounded by rock-hewn benches, without 
decoration, inside or out. It might be inferred that there was 
some separation of classes in this necropolis — that in these glens 
lay the coinmiDw vuhjiis, while at the west-end were interred the 
patrician and sacerdotal dead of Sovana. 

I agree with Mr. Ainsley in considering the monuments in this 
necropolis to be generally less archaic in character than those of 
Castel d’Asso and Xorchia, saving the temjde-tombs on the latter 
site, though there is by no means an appearance of uniform 
antiquity. At the same time there is here a much larger number 
of clitf-hewn sepulchres than on any other Etruscan site ; and a 
far greater variety of architectural decoration. Xowhere are the 
mouldings so singular and so varied ; for they show the charac- 
teristics of distant countries, and of different ages. Egvpt, 

]\Ir. Ainslov took siuke-locks for witli foliage in relief, tiowing 

“ tioMing Iioir. ’ I tliink lie is inistaken, aiol elegant cliarai.ter ]ii;iik>, tlie nionuiuent 

Xnr coultl I Jierceive any sign^ of 'wiiigs on as of a late epoth. He kis gi\en au cie\a- 

tlie broYi!, mIui.U lie thrnigLt lie ilLstin- tioii ainl section of tlii-^ tonil,. in 
guL-lietl. Tlie angles of the tinniftinnin are Iiist. III. tav. LVll. 1, 1. 
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Greece, Etruria, anil Hume, have all their stamp here expresseil." 
Ill the general character of its sepulchres tliere is tlie same 
variety ; for to its o-.vn peculiar features Sovana unites tlie 
characteri^-tics of other Etruscan cemeteries — Xorehia, Bieila, 
Castel (VAssu, Fallen, Sutri, Cervetri. Yet I iliil not perceive 
one tumulus like those of Cervetri, Tan|uinii, and A'ulci. Xu- 
where are sepulchral niches in greater ahuudanee and variety. 
There are niches for urns, and niches for bodies — the layae 
conical niches, surmounted by small ones, so common at Ci^■ita 
Castellana — shelf-niches in double or triple tiers — 2*'^i’t-lioli‘ 
niches, and loop-hole niches — and of coluinharhi there are as 
many as on any other site, except Sorano. Xowliere, moreover, 
are inscriptions on tlie exterior of the monuments r-o abundant ; 
and of the I'oggiu Prisca and Sopraripa it may almost be said — 

milliun cst sine nomine saxuni. 

Xearly every rock here speaks Etruscan.* 

Tlie neighbourhood of Sovana abounds in ancient roads cut 
throiifih the tufo. The most remarkable of these are to the west, 
behind the JIadonna del Sebastiaiio, uliere two ways are cut 
through the rock up to the level of tlie jilaiii. They are not 
more than eight or ten feet wide, though seventy or eighty teet 
deep, and the thin strip ot sky overhead is almost shut out hv 
overshadowing trees. A few tombs and water-cliauuels indicate 
the Etruscan origin of these clefts. The profound perpetual 
gloom of these mediterranean roads lias invested them with a 
superstitious awe, and no Sovanese ventures to enter the Cave di 
San Sebastiaiio without signing the cross and committing biuiselt 
to tlie care of the AArgin and liis favourite saint. The AArgiu is 
within hearing, for her shriue stands at the foot of the slope : and 
slie is reminded of her tutelary duties hy a prayer iiiscrihed uu 
the portico. Santa Maria ! jirutcjnctr Surana, a te dci-otn ! 

Sovana presents a new held to the excavator. Tlie tombs in tho 
cliffs have been rifled ages since; hut the plain above must al-o 
be full of sepulclires, to wliieh the spade and mattijek are the oiilv 
kevs. The rieliness of areliiteetural decoration in this necropolis 
seems to augur a corresponding wealth ol sepulchral tiiriiittire. 

This suggestion of mine was acted on hy the Soeicta (]oIom- 
haria of Fiorence, vlio, in the spring of IS-jll, eomnieiiced ex< av;'- 
tions in tins necropolis. In twenty days they opened about 


See tlie Ai'i'cnilix, Note I. 

Tlic iiGLiiptifii- that are legible are 


.ifivcii ill the Ai-pcii'lix t > tin- Cliaptxi, 

Aute IL 
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fifty tomlis, yet 'ivitli very little success, for the sepulchres had all 
heen rifled in former times. Even vdien the door was iutacd, it 
was found that the tomb had been entered either through the 
roof, or the side-wall, and the soil washing in through the 
aperture had clndced the chamber, so as greatly to increase the 
labour of excavation. The tombs were generally of a single 
chamber, surrounded by rock-hewn benches, on which the dead 
were laid. It was evident that the Etruscans of Sovana did not 
usually burn their dead, for not a single asb-cliest, either of stone 
or terra-cotta, such as abound at Chiusi, Perugia, and Volterra, 
was here brought to light ; not even a tile to cover a niche for a 
cinerary tirn. Xor were sarcophagi of stone discovered in these 
tumhs, yet the rock benches bore abundant proof that the dead 
■were interred, for on every one a nnmher of nails lay in regular 
order round the edge, marking the 2 )lace of the wooden coffin, 
whose dust laj' mingled with tliat of its occupant.’’ No inscri])- 
tions were found on the walls of the tombs, nor on the bronzes 
and jiottery they contained. 

In the Sluing of 1800 the Society opened one linndred and 
four tombs in thirty days, yet with little better success. Xot 
yet willing to despair they made a further attempt ;n the follow- 
ing year, hut from the very inadegiiate result they were compelled 
to relinquish their labours. 

On one tomb on Poggio Grezzano they found traces of rude 
paintings on the -walls and ceiling. The portable produce of 
their excavations was confined to ordinary pottery, black and 
red, some vases with black figures on a red gia.unid, a few mirrors, 
sometimes gilt, with other objects in bronze raredy entire, articles 
in iron, ivory, glass, beads of amber, and an eari-ing of gold. 
The most archaic objects were two sitting female figures of soft 
stone, like those found at Chiusi, hollowed to contain the ashes of 
the deceased, and with movable limbs.® 

Such is the necropolis of Sovana, and if it offers few treasures to 
tlie excavator, it offers much to the antiquary. liet no one who 
feels interest in the past, enter this district of Etruria i\itliout 
paying it a vi'-it. It is better worth a yfilgrimage than one half of 
known Etruscan sites. In point of sepulclires, wliat is there at 
Ealleri — what at Castel d'Asso — what at Toscanella — what at 


Siliiilav tiacc" of v. oo.lpn coffins liave 
]-ecn foiind at Cornet" .uul in other Etiuscan 
cemeteries well as in those of tlio Greek 
'.olouie^ in Italy. I have found them aEo 


in ih'cek toinhs vliiyli I have opened in 
kSicilv and m the Cyrenaiea. 

*■’ lUillettiiu degii Seavi della Sucieta 
Colombaria, 1S5'J — »jl. 
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Piieda — to rival it in interest ? In exterior attractions, its tomhs 
will Lear coinparisoii 'with those of any other Tiecropolis in 
Southern Etrnria ; even Xorehia cannot surpass it. Everythin^, 
however, be it rememherecl, yields in interest to the sliadow- 
peo]>led caves ” of Coriieto, C'hiusi, and (Irvieto. 

Sovanu may be reached from three sides; from the east, 
leaviiio' the ]ii"h-road to Siena at Accpiapendente, or San 
Ijoreuzo ; from the west by the road leading trom Orbetello 
through IMaiiciano ; and from the south, from iMontalto or 
Toscanella, througli Earnese, or Iscliia ; and it 'sliould always be 
borne ill mind that Pitigliano, not Sovana, is the point to be 
ahiied at, as tlie latter is utterly destitute of accommodation, and 
at the former ‘'the Paby” welcomes the traveller with open arms. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Xnri: T. — or Tomis .vr Sovaxa. See j). I.’’!. 



Fij. 1. Fie -2. Fiv. 3. FC'- i- Fue .'. Fie 3. 


Tin:''!', monliline's .tro those ot the fm ades of toiiihs ,it Sovana, seen in 
profile, varvine; from 12 to 20 or 25 feet in hei.eht. The iip]i..'r part fee, ..sell 
in lilts. .5 anil fl. is the ]>eilestal of the ttppu'< or st.irue whieli siirniniinteil tiie 
tomli ; it is slimvu in the woodcut at jiaji'e 513. The lower ineinlnr of th" 
corniei s in lie's. 1. 5. 5. d. is dentilled. These iiiouldintrs .tie mihke those on 
any otle r litinsean site ; and jindialdy have their eoiniteiparfs in no other 
land ; thontrh certain of them liave a stniuy I'Ayptian rliar.n ti r. The most 
siiiyiilar is th.it of fig. 4; and iio.xt. perli.pis. fig. 2. lint jnrther eoininent 
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from an niiprofcs'iioiial man is niicallial for. I pvc tin sc niouldinirs ratlicr 
ill the hope of exciting cuiiosity in the uiistudicil subject of Etruscan aichi- 
tec'ture, than with any expect. itinii of satisfying' it. 


XoTE It. ElIlC'si AX Ixsi lUPTloXS. See p. l.b. 

The inscriptions at Sovaiia. though unusually luuneroiis, are in inaiiv eases 
i[uite illegible, owing to the ileeay of the surface of the nionnuieiit on which 
they arc carved. The tufo line is of a deet> led line, which iiiiliir.ites better 
perhaps than the lighter soils, hut it is filled with large hiiups of carbon, 
which, decaying sooner than the earthy matter by exjvjsure to the weather, 
leaves ludi s in the snrfaee of the rock. There are other difiteulties in the 
Avay of making correct traiiscritits of the inscriptions on Etruscan sepulchres. 
Unless the sun fall on the f.u ade. it is (d'teu iiupossihle to read fiom below, 
and the inscription must be/t/t — in all cases tlie surest nicaiis of ariiving at 
accuracy ; for the finger can tlistingiiish the iudeiitatiou formed by tin- chisel 
from that eii'eetcd hy aerideiital causes, and thus will often correct the eye. 
But to reach with the hand letteis which are generally at the upja r jmrt of 
the facade of a smooth-faced luoimiucnt is not always an easy matter. Often 
have I reclined on the tup of a toiuh, with my body hanging half over its 
face, ciin,ging for suiiport to some piojeetioii of the rock, or Some friendiv 
hough, while I endeavoured, too freipiently hi vain, to/ee/ iny way through 
an insciiption or bas-relief; and often have I hei-u foieed to assume a iiioic 
perilous position, standin.g on tip-toe. spread-eagled against the front of the 
inonuineiit, with uothin,g to s.ive me fiom the yawning pit at mv f et. sniim 
thirty or foity feet deep, hut the ledge of the rock on which 1 stood, oiilv 
two or three inches wide, and ever slijiiieiy with nioi'-tui'e, and the giasp of 
one hand on tlic angle of tiie fa<,ade, or in some shallow hole in the smooth- 
hewn tufo. Yet thus have 1 hung many a while, 

*• Spelling out scrolls of dread antinuitj-.'’ 

The inscriptions instead of being, as at Castel d'A'so, on tin- principal 
ftiacia of the cornice, at Sovana arc invuriahly within the luouhh d doorway, 
wliieli is always immediately under the cornice, as shown at page 7. 

The inscri[itiou within the aieh of I.a Fontana has aln-ady hei ii given at 
page i), and in its Etruscan form is seen in the illustration of that nionn- 
meiit at page 7. 

On a toiiih, in the s.iinc line of cliffs, I read '• tiii'X''Eiivrixh,''' wliicli i.s hut 
a fragment. 

On the next tomb is — 

AMdVOdgd-'fll'I^ao 

«ld>3n 

Or, in Homan letters, " Tui.'-tia : VEL'iiirnx.v . . . xr.cxA." ^ 

The first letti r in the lower hue is doubtful; the fuiiiui ]iart of it inav he 
a natural indentation in the rock, and the lest niay have been an n. The 

’ Count G. C, Conerfahile leads tlii--. Bull. Societa Gulonibarii, ISoO, ii. 10. 
“iHEsTIA VEIiTnCKXAS XEsXA lOr I'llSN'A).'’ 
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inscription is the ciiitapli of a female. Tliestia. Her ireutilitial name Velthrana 
is e(|uivalcnt to \'ollmiia, or Volnimiia. tlie i;ivat jjoddc'.s of tlic Kt! liscait-. 
Leona is the Etniseaii form of Lieinia. 

On anotlicr tomh. liard liy. is — 

)K 

IOP14lOVM(d)3 

fllV\dl)d/7i 

or '■ LcasU niii. \ I'irr An ii..\ia,'' whii-h I would divide thus, “Era Siithi 
Latliial {fur Laithial) Cilnia." The latter word is the great Ltriiseau so 
eelehrated in the annals (d‘ Arntiiim, and to which iM.-ecenas h, 1 aigcd : 
though it i.s not generally so written in Etruscan, but is metamorphosed into 
C\ elne, Cvelde, or ( 'veule.s — > 

See Chapter XLII. The stian.ge star above this inscription has beiii eoii- 
je(.turc<l to be a numeial. 

In the Sopraripa is a tomb witli " Sa ItAN'iaiA.'' which is iirohably but a 
fragment, llantha or Ihimtha is an Ktrnscan leinale name. 

(If one inscription T could only trace the hdters . . ■■■iniiA"- . . and of 
another of two lines, only " j.Aiirn.v " was distiiiguishahle. 

In tlie I’oggiip Stair/iale, near the house-tombs I icail this fiagnnid. 
'• Tlii.ts . 1' , . (In an adjoining' monument is the .simiile wind "ca:.. ' 
whieli foiineil the ( ntire inscription. 

In the same line of elitl is this epigraph — I'l.ic i.\ i:r. . xi..'." The lettit's, 
howi'Ver. ale by no means distinct. If. as .Mi. .Viiisli-y o ads it. tin n- bi' no 
stop befoie the last syllable, we have i lA i.r.xr.'. which hetiays a stioiig 
affinitv to the Cvidius or (.'vcnles. niiiitioneil .diove. and sti'i ne theiis tin' 
probahility of the gieat ( 'ilni.m iji'in having been loeati d at Siiana, e.s wi ll at 
at AiTetinm. 


- Aecordinc tn Cnne-tabilc ibis -liciiilil lie 
“pm;A(.. ’ IIo uivc'' an cii a 

t(?rab in the ^^opraiipA Vvliicli e-'i.ipf'l my 
v.iticn — 

“ EOA LAUTnvL ni’Jii'r lov ruAiru) 

eiLi.-Ai.," 


aii'l aii'»tkei‘ on the Fek-.to, no ii’ tne ' ti-jU i 

“AVLI: CLLl>, ■' 

(op. (.it. pp. 17, IS', 


ir. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

BOLSEXA— T’or.STJW/. 

■ poiitis neniorosa inter juga VoKiniis. — .Tcvexal, 

Vedeva Troja in rencre e ’n i averne ; 

0 Ilion, tome te basso e vile 
^Mostrava I segno the li si disterue 1 — Dante. 

I ROM Pitigiiano amt its interesting neighbourliootl I proceeded 
to Bolsena, bj' way ot Ornano, a wretebed viltage seven or eight 
miles from Sornno. 

Hence a road runs to Acquapendente, on tbe bigbway from 
Florence to Piome. Tins bas been erroneously supposed to be 
tbe Acula of Ptolemy, and tbe colony of tbe Aquenses mentioned 
by Plinyi — an opinion founded merely on tbe siniilaritv of its 

' Ptolem. Geng. p. 72, ed. Bert. ; Plin. of Ptolemy was no other than the Ad Arjul- 
X. II. HI. 8— Ariutnse-:, rognoiniiie Tau- leia of the Peiitingeriaii Table, the hist 
nni. Dempster (de Etruria Regali, 11. stage from Flnientia on the road to Chi- 
11 . 342) held this opinion. But CTiner sium. And the Afime Taiiri of Pliny were 
(Ifal. Ant. II. p. .770) slioKs that the Arula in the nionntains, tliree miles from Cen- 
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name, which is evitleiitly derived from the physical peculiarities 
of the site. Ac(|uapeudente apipears to he wholly of the middle 
ages — no traces of the Homans, still less of the Etruscans, could 
I 2>erceivi' on this s^mt. 

At (Jrnano I chose the more direct route to Bolsena, which I 
had soon cause to rejient, for the lanes through which it lay were 
beds of stiff clay, saturated with the recent rains, so that the 
beasts sank knee-dee^' at every stejn 'J’hus — 

** I long* in inirj ways was foiled 
And j'Ore discomfited, from slongh to sloiigli 
Plunging, and half despairing to escape,'* — 

till I found tcri'u-th'iixi again at Le Clrotte di San Lorenzo. This 
is evidently an Etrusi.-an site ; the snrroiinding ravines contain 
sepulchral caves, though hardly in such nnmhers as to entitle the 
village to the name. 2»n‘ exrellciicr, of Le (hrotte. The red wine 
to which it gives its name is known at Home as among the best 
2)roduced Avithin the limits of the old Pa^'a! State." 

A couple of miles further carried me to San Lorenzo Xuovo, 
on the liigliAvay from Florence to Lome, Avhere “the great Yol- 
sinian mere " bursts iqAoii the view. The road thence to Bolsena 
is Avell known, hut I mav mention that the jAicturesque and de- 
serted village of San Lorenzo A'eccliio, about a mile distant — 
nn iiiuilio iiniR-'i/), “a fat mile,’’ as the natives say — occiqAies 
an Etruscan site, for the cliff's beneath the Avails abound in 
.sepulchres.^ 

It AA'as a glorious day Avhen I aiqiroaclied Bolsena. The sky 
Avas Avithout a cloud — the lake, its islets, and every object on its 
shores, Avere in a simimer blaze of light ami Avarmtli — the olive- 
groves Avere full of half-clad labourers, gathering the unctuous 
harvest — myriads of Avater-foAvl darkened the sail-less AA'aters — 
my eye roved round the Aviile am^ihitheatre Avliich forms the 
ancient crater, and on every hand beheld the hills from base to 
.summit dark Avith variegated foliage. Hoav then discredit the 
cA-ideuce of my eyes — of every sense, and admit it to he the (kqAth 
of Avinter, ere vegetation had jAut forth a single hud or hlo-ss(.im ? 
Yet so it Avas,- — hut it Avas the AA'inter of Southern climes. 


tuincellA', or Civita Voccliia, as sa}s iJii- 
tilius (I. ‘2iU). 

” If the Lugo Muzzano, vliioh is only six 
or seven miles Le the Laciis Sfix- 

toniensls.^ this may he the very wine famed 
of oLla-s the St.itonian. Plin. N. H. XIV. 


8, 5. 

^ This canmtt have been anelentiy a 
town. Its ciicum''eiibed area, mjt Lirger 
tluin that of a small ea.'-tle, lather iiulieates 
it as one of the stnuighohls — coddbi — 
w’hieh VoKinii po^'^essed. Liv. IX. 41. 
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Bolsena is tho representative of the ancient A'olsinii,'’ one of 
the most ancient,’ most wealthy, and most powerfid cities of 
Etrnria,® and withont douht one of the Twelve of the Confedera- 
tion.” 

The first mention we find of Volsinii in ancient writers is in 
the year of Home 3()’2 (n.e. 39‘3), shortly after the fall of ’S'eii, 
when, in conjnnetion with Salpinuin, a neighbouring town, it 
took the occasion of a famine and jjestiience that had desolated 
the Eoman territory, to make hostile inenrsions. But these were 
soon checked ; the Yolsinienses were beaten, Tdvy says, with 
great ease, and 8,000 men laid down their arms, and were glad tev 
purchase a truce of twenty j'ears on humiliating terms.^ 

Volsinii, with the rest of the Etruscan States, took part in tlu' 


war which broke out in the year 

■* Volsinii must have l>eeu callo'l Vvlsina 
I'v the Etiuscuns, or perhaps YeUuiia, as 
it ■would appear from coins. If the first, 
it had uiudently the same appellation a'^ 
Bologna — Felaina. Vel>i, or Yelsiua, was 
a couunun family name, often f‘)und on 
sepulchral inscription^. Tlie change of the 
Etrib'can c into tlio Latin o wa^* fic-ipicnt — 
cy/., Volnmnius ft)V Velimna^ in the cele- 
brated tomb at Pcnigia. These vo\vel<, 
indeed, ucmc inteudiangeahle amon,g the 
Rotiiuns, who had fuiginally hiiiv.-< tor 
iljor fi-r ihiloi's &c , uhi. h still 
holds among their Ilieiiau dc.sceiidants, 
who have Iji/i'ito, The ouginal 

name of Vohinii may well have heen Vel- 
"una, ii'' we find “ VolNoniainis *’ in an 
in.-ciiptioii found near Viterbo, refeiring 
tt> places ill the iieiuhl>ouihood. Ann. 
lust p. ]7o. iTopcitius (IV.. eleg, 

2, 4) has Volsaiiiw, thuiigli in &onie edi- 
tions wiitten Vol'-inius. But the name of 
Vulsine li<is aBo been found, and at Bol- 
sena it-clf (Lan/i,ir.}i Ba;) ; and Vuisina, 
or Vu'«iiiu, oi lui-' Several time-; in the Lecne 
tomb, ncvii’ SieiM, Linzi, II p. ddl. Theie 
is a gold coin, with the type of a woman *-> 
head and a dog, and the legend Vulsl” 
ill Eirii'-i an letters, wlinh Sc’-tini has 
assigned to Velia or FeBinu {I’olognai, Ijut 
w linli Miill' i (Ftiusk I. ]( attiibutfs 
to Volsinii (Vtl'inc f>r Velsmie) : and lie 
thinks that la.iiis- i-opper coins that have 
been leferrc'd to Volterra, or Bettona, nioie 
jToperiy belong to VoBimi. Bunsen (Bull. 
Inst. ls;p'5, p ‘.*7) ( onsiilei-. thi" conjecture 
of Muller's, as te* the gold com. to be most 


443 (r.-c. 311), commencing with 

huri.v. 

•*’ Zonal*. Amial. VIII. 7. 

'■ Plin. X. 11. 11. 7.3 : Vab Max. IX. 1 ; 
Flor. 1. 21 ; Liv. X. 37 : cf riim XXXIV. 
lb. 

' Livy (loc. cit.) lanks it with Airetium 
and Benniia, us among the ‘’capita Etru- 
lia* and Valerius Maximus (loc. cit ) si> 
de-ignates it. Flinv ill. 54), however, 
s]»eaks of roi-seuu as king ot Volsinii, 
which might be interpreted into a dc'pen- 
deiice on Cldusi, lait peibaps indicate- 
meicly a counoction. It i- bigbly piobable, 
as Muller (Etrusk. einl. 2, 17) opines, that 
after the fall (»f T.u-'ininii, Volsinii was tlie 
miglitieit state of Etniii i. 

^ Liv. T. :n. 32 : Diod XIV. p 3i:i. 
ed. Rhod. The latter WTitoi states that tbe 
hattle was fouglit at Bui.isium, which Cluver 
{II. p. .5.77) regards a- a ( f)nu))tion of some 
better known name. Xu-bulu (III. p.274) 
-ay- it IS clear, fiom the feolh.' wav in 
which the war of Ob’s Lavried on, that 
it was the entei['Usp (,f Volsimi .ibnie. 
But this city is not mentione-l by Livv 
{A I. !). 10), will! rccoi.B Hie cceiits of that 
war. 

Mulk'* (Etru.-'k. (‘ini. 2, 15, n. 12 li 
thinks that the Soloniuni nnnth’in.d bv 
Biom.sins (II. 37 J as an EtiU'cau ntv, 
wlience a Lin unio. jnnliablv t'., R- A'llu.-iinti, 
came to the a-si-t iin e of Rnnnilus, wa- 
AbiBiiiii. Clu\ei (II. pp. Ill, 47'>'i, Imu- 
ever, thinks Vetulomum is h^ie the true 
reading : while othei- would lla^c• it Bopu- 
lonium. 
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the siege of Sutriuiii,'’ and after tiie fatal overtln'iiw on the Yadi- 
inonian lake,^ wliich must have been in the teniton' of Yolsinii, 
we hud it stated that Publius Deciiis Miis, the llomaii Consul in 
the year 440, took several strongholds belonging to this city.’ 

In tlie year 400 (u.c. 204) L, Postuuiius Megellus, the consul, 
laid waste the territory of the Yolsinieuses, and routed their 
army not far from their c-ity, leaving 2,800 of them nead uii the 
held. In coiiseguence of this, with I’erusia and Arretium, they 
sought fur peace, and obtained a truce for forty years on the pay- 
ment of a heavy line.’ 

After this, just before the war with Pj’itIius, tlie A’olsiiiienses 
again took up arms against Iloiiie,^ hut were defeated, together 
with their allies, the Yulcientes, in the year 474 (me. 280): ’ and 
it would seem that they were then hually subdued.'* Yet it is 
<lihicult to reconcile their energy and the love of independence 
shown in their being among the last x>eoiile of Etruria to resist the 
Roman yoke, with the abject state of degradation into wliich, but 
a few years after, they had fallen, when they besought the aid of 
Rome to regulate their internal affairs. It seems that they had 
sunk into such an abyss of luxury and effeminacy, as to find the 
government of their state too irksome a task for their hands, and 
— unpar.alleled degradation ! — they committed it in iiart to their 
slaves. These soon usurped the supreme power, rode rough- 
shod over their masters, driving them into exile, or treating 
them as slaves, torbidding them to assemble even at the bampiet, 
compelling them to draw up wills as they were commanded. 


» Liv. IX. :;2. 

1 Liv. IX. 

- Liv. IX. 41 ; {XX. 1*. 7''!) 

iiiorcly Ntys that the tnok a cattle 

ctilled Caj^iiiuiii, cr leculiuj^s liave 

it, 1 luiii. 

^ Liy. X. 47. 

Kj'itniuc (if Liv. XI. 
r'ce ilie Fa.''ti C('itis.uL\re8 in tlic Ca]_>i- 
tul — 

YN' AX lY-s. TT. P. T I. X. « ' AN X. k DLXXIIT. 

. . YL''IXIl-X'-Ii;\ ".j r. YYLCIKM'in. K. PEBll. 

PliHY (X.ll. XXXiV. 8LitL-s that .Me- 
ti’i'ulaiiis, yLCp>iu>, a (.ricek ■writer gicatiy 
incja-li' kP .Pda ill 'l ihk li'diuiii-', Iia'la"-ki teP 
th.it Vol'niii w.fs attacked ti’i the ^Jkk uf 
t\M) thfi'isaud htatiic-s It 1 ■■iitaiiicL 

*’ The < '•n.j^iik'-t Yln.-!i the Oni'-u- 

Itre^ leY'i'lj iu the year 46t*, iiiu^t leter 
to the <ii the levcjltetl '>la\ Ci — 


31. KVI.VIV^.n. r.:4.N PLAg \ " .\X. ' 'PA X' 'IX. 

I'l: VYI.-'IMI -N'lIA " Iy.N'iY. 

Auieliii'i \ ikt(-.i (lie \ ni' lii'i't XXX\ II. 1 
— “Aj>p. L'iau'hus Cuitl.jN, \i'.ti-s ViiNi- 
iiien^ihii'- ’ — iiiu'-t icttr t" the ■•apie f‘Y<-nt ; 
ini Zoiuiias e\j»ic'"iy a-'eii'. lli.it tip* \’'4- 
•'iiiieu-'e^ *>11 tliat m « i-u^n c, tiled ifi the 
Ihiiiiiiii-', «i*? hciiiii alit.idy then allic''— - 
€rcr7ri./i/5t)t 'jUp 7}tja.v avTu.'i' \ v. hiili '•eeiii> 
ni'ist koii'-i'-teiit with 2 >iui xd ■iiit\ ; I'T it i-s 
only tiie HAi-e »ir -e* lit u\ < 'Ui't'-iH' ut 'Ot .iti 
.dliaiiee N\ilh, ur 'lejieiidein ''fi Ihatie, that 
eaii CNlilaiu th--!i -s'ldilcu l.ill "le li 

dejiths ef liixiiiv. Thci'elnie, tiie ledth ti »ii 
<4 tlil8 pei'l'lc t" tlie Ih'iiiau Y'ke unist 
Lave lieeii earlier . atid a-- tlicie l-' im litcn- 
ti.*n of any luteiveJiHig cidUe"!, it i~ Ri"st. 
j>iidialde that til’, u.ti "[ 1/ }• wa" tli.it iu 
which they were tiiially .-sidddiied. 
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uniting tliemselves hy iiiarriage with the first tiiniilies, and eoin- 
mittiiig other acts of imhridled license. The Homans sent an 
army to the assistance of the masters, and soon restored to them 
the dominion they had so pitifully renounced.^ 

AVe hear little more of Yolsinii in ancient times. It was the 
birthplace of Sejaiuis, the favourite of Tiberius.'' Pliny — 

Quel savio gentil clie tutto seppe — 

asserts that it was once consumed and utterly destroyed by a 
thunderbolt,'’ and also that lightning was once dra\\ii from heaven 
by certain sacred rites and prayers, to destroy a monster, called 
Volta, whicli was ravaging the land.^ He further states that 
hand-mills were invented at Yolsinii, and that some turned of 
their own accord whence it would appear priibable that '■ that 
shrewd and knavish sprite, called llobin ( roodfellow,’’ was of 
Etruscan origin — a fact worthy of the attention of all litrusco- 
Celtic theorists. 

That 'i'olsinii continued tt) exist under the Empire is evident 
from the mention made of it by ancient writers,’' as well as from 
remains discovered on the spot. 

~ So the story is rehited l»y T.ileriiK serfs — the ifoverneil lu the leiidal 

iNluximu'., IX. 1 ; hlorus, I. 'll ; ZonaiJi'*, s\stem of Etuiiia. On this \ieu, the 

Ami. VIII. 7 ; Ojosixi-,, IV. 5 ; A. Yktor, luvsteiy of tlie lepurted .•'iidderi fail inte 

ill Deei') Mure. Tlii> event avu'' ju.M before lii.wuy A'auishe>- ; i<n it was hy the .ud iT 

tlie lii^t Pimie war. and as Flmii'i Mate'* the serfs that Volsimi had preYi(iu>Iv lieeii 

that tiie lluiJiaiK on this oeiashm were enalJed to juaintain, ulnmM siii^k'diaiided, 

iMiunianded i'V Q. F:duns Guides, it pin- so lon;^ and ol».=^tiTiate a ''tiip^yle Avitii Rome, 

liaiily oeturred ill when he was consul. Jind “for tiie deteiideis of theii tniuniou 
Z-dianis suYs that Q. Falnus ainl fErailiii'. home,” as Xieiailir remarks, ‘’to heeoiiie 

were efiiisuK, iait till" iiiii-t he an error foi eiti/eiw was a maltei of coiiise.” Tiie 

.Maniilius — L. MainilmsVitiiliis, who .shared iiieat histoiLm of Rome considers tlie fai-t 

the consulate with Guige.s. It must he to amount to no moie than that the sens 

this event whicii is lefeired to in the Epi- obtained, i>y force. I'lnskal or nir.ral, tiie 

tonic of tlie X\ I. 1 took of Livy — res e out i a tiaiichise, seats in tlie senate, aii'l the 

Pu ii(ts ct Vnlsinios iti’n-Kpeie gestas coiitinet. lights of iiitermaniage and inheritance: 

Aurelius Victor erroneously states that the and that all ••olouiing supeiadded must he 

VuKinian slaves were subdued ]»y Decius attriluited to party liatied, or to the lonlish 

Aius, for he, tli.it is the third of his uamo, exaggeiatimis of Gieek w liters. lli.st. 

was slain in 47'*, in the T.ireiitine War lloiiie, I. p. 124 : III ]>. .'4'). 

(Cic. Tu-'C. Qiuest. I. 47 ; l>e Fin. II. lit) ; Tacit. Ann. IV’. 1 ; VI. s. 

and ^ u-t'ir seems to luuu cinfoiiiuled this I’liii. TI. .*>0; 1 1. Teitul. Ai>olog. XL.; 

suhjugatiuii of the slaA'C" with the wai of de PalUo, II. 

com^nest .igain-t Volsinii, tifteen year.s pie- ^ Plin. II. ,14. 

\iou.s. (Jluver (II. p. 15S) falls into a - Plin. XXXVI. 21*. 

similar error. T.u it. ]<»•. cit. Stiahu iV. p. 220) refei^ 

In all the ahove-cited a» counts, the in- to it as one of the jtiiiiLipal i ities *4’ RtruiTa 

siirgents at V-Kinii aie called slaves— in his day. Ptolemy. G, o^k p. 72, cd. licit, 

.w/o/, oiKiraL — but Xiel'iihr pronounces Plin. III. S. 

them to have }>eeit nut 'lumcstic slaves, hut 
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To a practi?>ecl e\'e it is evident at a glance tliut the Etruscan 
city did not occupy the site of Eolsena. The low rock on which 
the niediicval castle stand.s, is only large enough tor a small 
fortress ; and if that were the acropolis, the city must have stood 
on the shore ot the lake, and on the slope of the long-drawn hill, 
which rises hehind it — a position of no natural strength, and 
such as helong'ed to no city of Etruria, save those of I’elasgic 
origin on the coast; and which, moreover, is at variance vitli 
the situation of ^ olsinii, which was reinarkahle for its strength. 
In fact it is on record that on the coiupiest of that city hy the 
Itomans, it was razed to the ground, and its inhabitants were 
compelled to settle on another and probably less defensible site ; ^ 
as was the case with Falerii. This then vas the origin of 
Eolsena. which, as is eoniirmed by extant remaiits, occupies the 
site of Eonian, not of Etruscan, \'olsinii. The latter must be 
sought on more elevated ground. 

Some have thought that Etruscan Volsinii (K-cupied the site of 
Urvieto — Erbs Yetus — “the old city,” pur r.a-c/hv/cc ; others 
place it at IMoiite Eiascone,'’ but there is no reason to belii've it was 
eight or nine miles from its Eoinan representative. IMore pro- 
bably it stood in the neighbourhood of Eolsena ; in vliich case it 
must have occui)ied one of the cliti’-girt heights to the south or 
east, which are full of sepulchral caves, or the crest of the hill 
which overhangs the ruined amphitheatre. Baron Eunseii has 
asserted that “ on a rock of ditticult access, on whose slopes lies 
Eolsena, considerable remains of the original city were to be 
seen ; ■ but that description is vague enough to apply to any of 
the heights just mentioned. The uncertainty attaching to the 
site led me to revisit Eolsena in the summer of ISIb, vhen T had 
the satisfaction of determining that the Etruscan city must have 
occupied the summit of the hill above the amphitheatre, the 
loftiest height on this side of tin* lake, where the ground spreads 
out into a table-land, extensive enough to Indd a city of tii'st-rate 
importance. The spot is commonly called II I'iaz/ano, and is 
the property ot the Count Corza Ca[iusavia. It this l)e the site 
referred to by Eunsen, it has now no considerable remains to 
show, or they were lost to my sight in the corn and underwood : 
but the soil, wheri'ver visible, was strewn with broken i)ottery, 

Zonara,', Aniial. YIII. ~i. * l!uU. Iii't. p. 1"!. He 'tivutL- 

■’ Muller, Etiti'k. I. ji. 4-31 ; Oiinli, oieIv t'lmltats iinticii "i VnUiniL 

X('uv. Ann. IiEt. ISOtj, p. 3 m. being at Or\ leto. 

Abekt-n, p. ^1. 
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witlioiit any atlmixture of marbles dv more precious materials, 
such as commonly mark the sites of Ivonian cities — thus hearing 
testimony to its early habitation. Towards the lake the grciund 
breaks into clifl’s, which, together -with its great elevation, must 
have rendered the height difficult of access, - 

The vestiges of the Etruscan greatness of Y(dsinii are few 
indeed. Her vails, so mighty and strong, are level with the 
dust; not a relic of her temples and palaces — not a limb, not a 
torso of the multitude of statues which once adorned the city — is 
now to be seen. Beyond the broken pottery, and a few caves in 
the cliffs below, now hardly to be recognised as tombs, ^ nothing 
is left to indicate the existence of this once powerful and opulent 
city of Etruria, — ■ 

“ High towers, f aire temples, goodly theaters. 

Strong walls, ricli porches, jiriiicelie pallacf':, 

Large streetes. lirave liouses. sacre«l sepnichre::. 

Sure gates, sweet e gurcleus, stately gallerie-', 

"Wrc'iight with faire pillours and fine imageries : 

All tlio^e (0 pitie I) now are turn’d to du^t, 

And overgrowne with hlack oblivion’s ru'^t.” 

Ill Boman remains Bolsena is not deficient. Just witlioiit the 
Florence gate stand the ruins of a temple, vulgarly called Tempio 
di Xoi'zia, hut on no other authority than that Xortia, the For- 
tune of Etruseau mythology, is known to have had a shrine at 


® Sitfiior hniiieni' » Unliii’, of lliignaiva, 
between I'^IO uiitl 1S5«) nia<le exteiirfivc 
exeavatioib^ in tiie vieinity oi i*ul-eua, in 
tile seat ell for tlie true >ite of VoLinii. 
He, of eoiu-'-e, leetgnHcd “11 Piazz^ino *' 
ap tlie pite of aivient habitation, ]»iit lie 
thscovere'l two otber eiitf-])ouud pUteaux 
in tlie near neiuliboiuhoo*!, vltioh, a'* 
anrieiit sites cuiiitauded by exteii'^ivc 
< enieterio', luiglit di'-pute 'svitU tlii'^ tlic 
liouoiir of having held the eelcbiated 
Etrnsi-aii eity. One was a densely \tooded 
iieiglit Lalle'l “t'ivitu,’’ abuut tw<* ainl a 
lialf miles fi-oin Ldl-^eiia to the X.K., not 
far fioiii the lake, vhich almo.-'t washed 
the slopo beneath it. The hei-ht xias 
toinpo'eil of ]-a^ait, lO'^tiiig on tufo, ainl 
it.s siiiiiiiiit was levtl, ami liad been 
sepaiated bv ;at from the eontiguoii-«. 
heiirlits to leader it nioio dirtkiilt of ari_e'"'. 
The other was a soniywliat siniilai but 
vine-eoveied heiglit siv loilos to the '■outh, 
aiKi une mile ami a Irdl from the lake, 
al.^o healing the name of “Civita,” and 


ri'^iiiT ill the midst of an extensive < euietery 
of LtiTi'Cart tombs, all hollowed in the 
tuio, and utie'l in aib.n'iit tunes. Ihill. 
Inst. lS5j, 2'b* LH — l-lo. Sipinor (rolini 
dt»es nut atteaiid to dc idc wlinliof the 
tliiee jLiteaiix was the tine site of Volsinii, 
and he gi\es us no inloinnition as to the 
size of the two railed bivita,'’ but a.s he 
iiieulioii-s eueh oif tln.'-e a- an “aeiojioli^,’'' 
and as 11 Piazzaiio is 'Imciohs ononuh to 
eoutain a fust-iate Ktiii-ean eir\, the 
balance of jTobability is in favour of its 
beiiie tlie tine site ot Volsinu. 

Zonal. ^\nn. ^ III. i — oyopcc- 

raroy. Ciuiiia iKtr. iMaiit. K., 2' 

.states that the foiinilation^ are GxtLint, and 
I'love the walls to lia\e )ecn of si^uaiud 
blocks^ and to Inne lioen foitihod with fro- 
<2nciit 'taa'lrangulir to\.eis. 

^ Tliese sepuioliLTs aio not sin.h as to 
tax the tra\cUei\ time oi attention, being 
ftumless, defaced, and tenanted l)y liogs 
or lueiidieants. A few are (<(, 
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Yolsinii." The temple of this goddess seems t(.> li.ive been of 
peeuliiir sanctity, for it was made the national calendar — a nail 
being driven into it every year, as into the temple of -boe on the 
Capitol of Rome.'^ That temple being Titruscan, most probably 
stood on the site of the ancient city. The ruins in ijiiestion are 
undoubtedly Roman, being of opua inrcrtniu alternating in layers 
with brickwork. RLoman also are the sepulchral tal)lets and < 'ipp 'i, 
arranged in front of the said gate, though among them may be 
recognised the Titruscan names of Cbecina and Yibeiina. .Vnd a 
bas-relief of a sacrifice seems also to belong to the Roman 
period.^ 

From the temple a road of ba-^altic pavement leads in a direct 
line up the hill. It probably ran from Roman YoFinii to the 
ancient town on the site of ( trvieto, and is still the path to the 
amphitheatre, or as the natives term it, La I’iaz/a del iMiU'catello, 
— a small structure in utter ruin and so palpably Roman tliat it 
is ditficult to uuilerstand how it could ever have been taken for 


Liv. YII. :J . TeituII. Aiifilr.g.jt -24 . 
ZS’.iiIoin.'', II. J'lVAiial (X. 71 ) 

tlie Mime, )>y XiiV'ia, lit* tails 

this ifniltles", tn laYoiir Sejaim-', who wa^ 
ln)iii at Vdl-'inii. »’^h.‘ i'* .iNn nieiiti.ai'.'l 
a'' the (I this i ity, in a Litiii Yotivc* 

ills'. vii'imii, iii\ tu ]ty Faluttti iX. p. 74'ii — 
Xi-itLi to vencinv hue tietus V•>lsilli^u.^i ; 
wild Rivcs a S'.Mutipl ill's, riptinii — 

^[a>TRf l>ea' Xeltiie. 
cT. Gdii, I\lus. Jitiiw. n. PI*. 17 , 
(icili.ii'l M'tvT.th'.Tii !i .lei Ktniskei j ivu.iuU 
Xnitu as n.Milv a’ljc'l to -MiiRiv.i. 

•' Liy. h)>. 'sU. Livv ih.es iis.t state it 
fii.iRi Ills owii kii'.v. le.l.e, I'Ul dll the a'sei- 
tinii (if clid Cll' iRs, a ' .intR'ils aUtltelUy 
fob sii, li iil'PiniUi'.iFs Tills ..R'Tciii wa.', 
Y'ithiiut tlduht. niTi'ulnt.C'l into Ilduie lidii 
Etiuiia, loL' it (utT . xisted Ti.-ni the tilne 
of tlic kiims — .1 Rail heina .iiiRii.iily .liiieii 
iutd the wall ot the temp)*' "I Ji’pitei 
()ptimu^ Maximus — ami Ltllnm at h-iieTh 
iut't (lisime, was leviVLtl iii the \ear ‘.f 
lldllU* el'l (B ( Id.;'. I<.l tli*' >-.lh.e '-»f staY- 

iiit: a tiestileib e ; wh'.ii, 'ti.iiiao eu"U^h, a 
Ui'.tatdi Wsis i.hdseu >uiiplv for the s.ike «if 
.hiMim the Hall This was tht ease also 
OR s;,l,~, ijiRRit O ■ .I'ioRs. JuY. VJfl. 1 1 

IX. 1:''. The LU'tuiij. .Is Lii Y eoiiiesse.,, 
ba\diueil of a ^eHii-hallnUdUs; a^e — ([Ri.t 
raia- per ea tempeia iitera- craiit — \et was 
piescTwed, inmi ^.(.me sii|„-i,s,titi"Us iiothm 


df its etfii.a'.'Y, not iiiorch’ as a ' lU’diis leli'* 
dl liie dhh.ii timi’, .I'J tie. J.'Til M.unr di 
L-*R,h(n v...unts h'.ji n uN nu th-* Ln' lie-p'or- 
table dll the du «'l hi' iusiall uidji The 
nail ( vRlehTiy haT a s\ mlnjli' iu<.aRin.L; with 
the Kuus'.ai!', iiiipluii'^ tin' na.'l 'I'" n.e 
of fate ; for dll .1 W'll-kib'V.n mn i.i, idiinil 
at reUieia. it i' leple'dRU.il lU the liami "f 
the KtiU'iari wiR‘_''T i cUe — ** ArnnbA. di* 
Atidpds— who Is al-.:,r t<i (hue nail with 
a hammer, to iii'Ii'at.' the [.:( 'h-TeiiiiimT 
.leatli dt Mekauer cL AUdiiis. Iiiehir. 

'MoR. ITiiis II t IV. cJ. p. a.'n. ^elmi• 

clidli. Iiiscii/. r..‘i 1. I'T (h.ihai’d, 

Ktiimk. Spi. T'-l, t if. 17'' Mul'i i ( KtiU'k. 
IV. 7. shdA s th il “• Aihli'a 1 he I the 
X'ditbi of the Kti.l' ail-. V ii\i a II- 1 i-.iiis.jl 
a[.p(.liaUdii The '.me 'pRihi.h. al nle lot 
the nail Was adopt* <1 !(V ih* Ihni'ahs ; and 
t l.n -I fj-'t’utf / ji t >1 I- V. as .1 pj . i’ el hi Isayung, 
smillf\Tli'_ whit \>.l' RiJlito ah'v llM d ]'\ 
1- ite di h’oitnm. Gi- iii \in \ 1. til : 
r*‘tli-n >arv!. 7a. Ih'Ko ,• s 1 1 i,]. I -I.., 1 i ) 
y ■ t'ue "I X'.. .ss|!\, !•,*_• ' ...I'll dl h’lT- 

tlllie, h' ai sR. li Rid- i a ill' ill' h 

lie alsd teiiiis a l.u i.i htine lU'h ill. -G, 
w ill 1 - ■ nr td the i* adt i. 

' It Is ilii’sti it^.i liv Aden' i'"l'l!a dl 

Vi.lseiio, p. 1 .-j.. whdia I- It 

ti'.e di tne Aixah's." ..’I'l 'ie-'iihe- .iir! 

delim- itt.-s 111 u.y dtie.r Ihad'n i-maiiis 

existing I'l Ills day — ahout <i i ' ntiay -iiii e 
— ill tlie iiei^!ihe(iih*'dd di ibji-gna. 
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lArusciUi. It occupies !iu elevated site about a mile troiii llol- 
seiia. and is surrounded by vineyards and eliestnut-proves. In 
tact Juvenal's lucture of A'olsinii, •'placed ainoiin- wooded bills, 
is as applicable as ever, for all the slopes beliind ISolsena are 
densely clotlied — olives below, and chestnuts above. Another 
Pioman road, running' eastward, and jirobably leading to Halneiuu 
llegis, now Bag'tiarea, inav be traced on the heights above the 
I'l’anciscan Convent, near the new road to Orvieto.’ 

Though the vestiges of the city and of the aiiiphitheatre may 
not tempt him, let not the traveller neglect to ascend these 
heights, for the sake of the magnificent view they command. 
The lake, broad and bright as an archangel's shield — its islets, 
once ever changing place and form at the breath of .Kolus or the 
caprice of j'opnlar tradition, but mnv two fixed spots of beauty on 
its fair surface — Valentano glittering on the dusky heights oppo- 
site, — 

■■ Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's car " — 

iMai'ta nestling beneath its bold headland — the broad cc.sfij.s ol 
verdure girdling the lake, — all these and more distant leatures ut 
beauty are seen over the slopes of olives ami vines, ot ligs and 
chestnuts, and over the caverned cliffs which rise around the 
castled-crag of IJolsena. 

Other Jloman remains have been discovered at Lolsena ; ® and 
in front of the cliiurdi of Sianta Cristina are sundry column-shafts 
of grey and red granite, and an oval marble sarcophagus with 
reliefs of the triumph of Bacchus. Altars, fippi, votive and 
sepulchral tablets here and there meet the eye in the streets. 

Though so little is to be seen of the Ktruscan age of A olsinii, 
at the call of the pickaxe and shovel the earth yields her hidden 
treasures. The site had been long neglected by the excavator, 
wlieii Signor Oolini of Bagnarea, considering that the iieighbour- 
liood had not been exjdored to the extent which a 2 )lace so 
renonned for anti(|uitv, wealth, and luxury, demanded, resolved 
to devote himself to this object. He commenced bis labours in 
18411 and continued them for seven or eight .seasons, exploring 

On this roAfl, jn>t bIidvo the Convent, shoMs huU’ iiiueli f.iutiuii i-' Bei-f-'^aiy in 

arc' siii:,;nLa' sc tilin', iii Cfiitli, 'show- «letcnuiniuLj aneient .''itt'' fioni extant re- 

Iluiiiab iiia''Oiirv ami opitf t/n-trTini), main.'', when the yTiniml, as in thi-s ea.-e, 

with a Ia\er or binken potteiy aho\u it, is ctniiniamleil l>\ hi;_lier, i.oiitijgui aib himh 

ei.iriit oi‘ tell foot helow t)ie ]'ie''ent .^ul^a^. e ; The siutaio may iiie''eBt no \e''tiife ol 

the bU|ieii!icniulieiit e.irtli Jiaviug been foiiner Jiul'itatioii. 

-wa.-she'l do'.Mi fioin tlie lull ai»ove. This ^ Bull. Iimt. j). 18'> : It'jS, i>. G. 
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the wooded hills, north, soutli, and east of ISoKena through a 
district six miles in length, and discovering nuiuerous tonihs, and 
several distinct cemeteries; but without the '.ucce.ss his ])erse- 
verauce merited. The sepulchres,, with rare e.\ce])tions, had been 
l)reviousl_v rifled. On the slopes of the Piaz/aiui, above Holseiia, 
he found two extensive cemeteries of hitruscau tombs sunk iii 
the tufo rock, some of magniticent forms, but containing mere 
fragments of vases and bronzes, from which, however, he was 
able to infer the e.xistence in early times of a people weahhy and 
skilled iii the tine arts. In a wooded hill called Lo SpeiLaletto, 
Ij mile south of the Tiazzano, be found a little necropolis of forty- 
three t'.iinbs, which yielded him a number of maguiiicent bronzes, 
together with articles of glass and jewellery, but no painted vases. 
IMany of the bronzes bore the inscription si'Titix.v,’’ in I.truscan 
characters. In one of the tombs which had a vertical shaft sunk 
from the surt.ice of the hill above, as at Civita Castellana and 
Talleri, he found the foot of a bronze statue of exquisite art, the 
only fragment extant of the 2000 statues for which Yolsinii was 
renowned of old. At two miles east from Bolseiia, in a wooded 
spot called Cavoiie Ilujo, he opened a tomb vhich contained all 
enormous sarcopliagus of basalt, as well a.s an iirii containing 
ashes, and mmierons vases ot bronze, witli handles ornamented 
with luimaii heads or figures, most of tliem hearing Ktriiscau 
inscriptions in which the word “ smii.VA '' occincs, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with other uords. la tlie hills of Ihu-ine, 
S. Antonio, Scopetone, and Turoiia, three miles to the north- 
east of BoBena, he discovered a vast necropolis, hut thoroughly 
ransacked in former times. He liad no better success in aiuUher 
cemetery ill the spot called ( irotte di Castro, si.x miles liuther 
south, where the tombs were most abundant and larger and 
grander than he had previously excavated, and a'ppeared to belong 
to an ancient site, called Civita, wliich crowned a luity hill rising 
in the midst. ‘ 

But the most valuable discovery ot Htrnscaii ro/«f in tlie necro- 
polis of Yolsinii was made in 18.56, by Count l-'lavio Bavizza ot 
Orvieto, on ojieiiing a tomb wliicb bad lieeii indicated by Coliiii. 
It lav three miles to the north of Bolsena. in the ilistrict ot 
S. Lorenzino, and not far from Barano. ft jiroved to lie a virgin 
tomb, the se]mlclire of two iitrn^can ladies of rank. Besides 
some beautiful mirrors and other articles in bruii/.e. it coiitaiiieil 

” Fnr detail's of excaYjitiinj.'' -iee Bull. — l-4i> {(jroiJiiii . The •'Hdize' hfiitii'iied iii 

In.-st. 1S~>7, I'l*. oj — od i>i*. lol the text .ue m the .M ii'oo 
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two sets of jewellery, two wreaths of olive and laurel leaves, one 
in g(-ild, the other in <‘h‘ctniin ; two pairs of gold bracelets, one of 
the usual serpent form, two rings, and two fihnhe, ami above all, 
two pairs of earrings, with winged A'ietories as pendants, of ex- 
(]uisite and elaborate art, and among the most beautiful specimens 
of goldsmith's work that liave ever been rescued from the tombs 
■of Etruria.^ 

A chai)ter on Jlolsena woidd not be complete without a word 
on its mira(des. The Santa Cristina, to whom the church is 
ilcdicated, was a virgin-martyr, who was cast into the lake by 
“the bewildered Pagans of old time,” and though she touched 
the bottom, as is proved by the prints of lier feet on the rocks, 
which remain to this day to confound the nnbelie^•er, she would 
not drown, hut came safel}’ to land. Her body was preserved in 
her church till some pilgrims committed a pious fraud and 
smuggled it off to I’alermo. Hut this is not tlie celebrated 

IMiracle of Holsena,” which has made the name of this petty 
town kmnvn from Chili to Japan, wherever the Poinau Pontiff 
has power or advocates, or the genius of liaff'aelle worsliipjiers. 
d'hat event occurred in this same church of Santa Cristina, some 
six centuries since, when a priest, performing the mass, enter- 
tained doubts of the real presence — doubts not ev( n expressed — 
when Wood forthwith l)urst from the wafer, and left its stains on 
the altar and marble tb.ior, where they may be seen to this day — - 
screened, howeter, from heretical scrutiny. 

Tt remains to be said that the modern representative of this 
ancient greatness is a poverty-stricken pictures(pie town of siaiiie 
1700 souls, lleiiig on the old high road to Pome, and a post- 
station, it has an inn — the Arpula d'Cro — which trumpi ts its own 
praises, and promises the traveller “most excellent entertain- 
ment. ’ I.c ptirnh' yaii Ji. Jiniiiiii', i jatti an, ■ -sa words are feiiii- 
inne, deeds masculine,” saith the proverb; or as the Spaniards 
express it — 

Del tlicho al hecho 
Jlay gran trcclio. — 

therefore put not your laitli in tlie Boiiitace of Bol.-sioia. 

^ I’lill. Inst. IScS p. 11 (Uiilinii: pp. pn-^'C'-'iniu They luivc ."Iii''' pd-''scil into 
1 ''4 — (I'liiniih I '-.lAv tliese tiinjitieiits the Iian»K of Ah.'-scd!<U>> e',tstt.41n.ni, 

lit l>'i2 at Oi\i-jto, HI e Hint lJi\iz/i’s .in.l dip ii'»\\ in the Ihiti'h Musyum. 
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Ttmple anil toN\i.*r wont «luwii, nor left a .site. — livro'X. 

(^Ucilo por ill! eit,un buiani, su]> hu'C inali.^n.i, 

K>t itei in feilvis, ul>i ccelum oouilnlit uinlirA 
Jupitci, ct rei'U'' no.\ abstullt atra cl'n’em. — V iu'HL. 

It is a distauee of nine miles fi'om liolsena to Monte Fiascone, 
and the road on the long ascent commands superb views of the 
lake and its richly-wooded shores. That tlie lake, notwithstand- 
ing its vast size, was once the crater of a vidcano. seems proved 
by the character of the hills encircling it. In one spot, about 
a mile from BoLsena, there is strong evidence of tins in a cliff of 
basaltic columns, irregular pentagons, licxagons, and hejitagous, 
piled up horizontally. Tlie quarries, for whicli these shores were 
of old renowned, have recently been recognised in the neighbour- 
hood of llagnarea, between that toun and the liukc.^ 

Though the lake took its ancient name from ’\'olsinii, the prin- 
cipal city on its shores, yet, as the di/i-r 'Tiirqiiijuni>,i.'i stretdied 
up to its waters on the south, it was sometimes called the I'ar- 
quiiiian I.ake.’ lu all ages something of the marvellous seems 
to have attached to it. The blood-ffowiiig wafer, and the foot- 
prints of the virgin-martyr, have already been mentioned. Its 
islands are described as floating grove^, blown by the wind, now 
into triangular, now into circular forms, but never into squares. ’’ 
Shall \, e ]iot rather refer this unsteady, changeful character to 
the eyes of the beludders, and conclude that the ])r(q)agators of 
the miracle had been making too deep potations in the I’ich wine 
of its shores Now, at least, the i^lamls have lost their erratic 
and Protean propeii'-itics, and, though still capt v ith wood, have 
taken determinate and beautiful forms, no longer plastic beneath 
the breath of .Folus.* As early as the Second Punic War. tin-. 


^ See Vol, I p, 
- riin. II. ‘JM. 


I'il . and p. 4l'3. 
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lake was the siihject of a miracle — its waters were changed into 
hlood ' — a portent of the jiestileiice that ensued. If miracles 
have ceased, malaria has not, but summerly visits the spot, and 
makes these beautiful and fertile shores, which might be a para- 
dise, a desolation and a curse. Man has well-nigh deserted them, 
and the tish and wild-fowl, which abounded here of old, have still 
undisturbed possession of its waters.'’ 

Monte Fiascoiie stands on the very summit of its hill, the 
loftiest ground on the shores of the lake. It is a town of some 
importance, with a neat cathedral by San Alicliele, on the plan 
of the Pantheon, but with no decent inn. Beyond the glorious 
prospect it commands, and its wine, the far-famed, prelate-snaring, 
prelate-slaying “ E.-it, cut,'’' which, if it be not laitin for 
“ good," as the natives tell j’ou, is understood to represent that 
([uality in the vernacular, and the ipiaint medijcval church of 
San Flaviano, on the descent to Viterbo, there is little of interest 
in Monte Fiascone. 

The natural position of Monte Fiascone is so strong, that it is 
difficult to believe the Etruscans c<mld have neglected to avail 
themselves of it. It resembles that of Volterra, Fiesole, and 
some other cities in the northern part of the land, but has no 
counterpart in this southern district. Its F.truscan anti(piity is 
indeed universally admitted ; yet there are no remains of that 
origin on the spot. The fortifications are v hollv of the middle 
ages ; but Latin inscriptions, found on the site, indicate an 
existence under the Romans, while tombs in the neighbourhood 
give evidence of j'et higher antiquity." Such of these sepulchres as 


vestiges of aiitRiuity. Tlie otlier, culle«l 
]3i^entino, must liuve received its Hviine 
from the Vesentum nr Yesi'iitium of PJinyV 
catalogue (III. 8), the site of mIhcIi town 
lies on the western .''httre of the lake, three 
or four miles N.W. of Capo «U .Monte. 
P>ull. Inst. 1864, p. 101. The iMaiid cm- 
tainsno leinains of an<*ient times. Canina, 
Etr. iMaiit. II. p. 137. 

•5 Liv. XXVII. 

^ Str.iho, V. p. * 2 ' 2 t). Citlumella, de Re 
Rust. VIII. 16. 8 tral )0 errs in saying that 
the leeds and rushes of thi.s lake were 
borne by the Tiber to Rome, for the lake 
ha.s but one emi.’s''ary, the !Marta, which 
falls into the sea below Cmneto. 

7 The family of the Rev. .Tohn Fiigger 
bequeathed a sum of money for masses to 
be said foi his soul on the aunivei-sary of his 


death, and f<*r a harrel <<£ the fatal wine to 
be i)oure»l upon his grave. The hist part of 
the l-equc.-st is religi'Oidv attended to, Imt 
the iieoxile now dispen.'^e with the heathenish 
libation, and pour the vine, whii.h Sancho 
Panza would have ]troiioiiiieed ‘’veiy Ca- 
tliolic,” down their uvn tliioat^ instead. 

^ The disappeaiain-e of the Etru'^can 
fortitieations, if there were any, may he 
expluineel by the fact that they mu-'t have 
been, of tufo, and therefore iniudi innie 
liable to destruetinn than those of the cities 
to the north, composed, as they are, of 
enormous masses of limestone oi hard sand- 
stone. They would doubtless have been 
absorbed by the modern walP and huuse>, 
a process which ha.'' taken plai e to a greater 
or less extent throughout the tufo district 
of Etruria. 
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fire now ojien in the slopes below the town Imve lost their distinc- 
tive chiiracter from serving as alxxles to tlie lahonring poinilation, 
who are content to dwell in caves and holes in the roide, in the 
most abject srpialor and wretchedness. Of tliein may it verily be 
said, “ They remain among the graves, and lodge in tlie monn- 
ments ; and the liroth of abominable tlnngs is in their vessels." 
But tombs of undoubted Etruscan origin are found not cjidv on 
the lower slopes, but also in the plain at the liase of the hill to 
the south of tlie Lake. Extensive excavations were made in the 
spring of 1S7G, which yielded no vases of value or interest, but 
an abundance of bronzes, some of considerable beauty, besides a 
few articles in tlie more precious metals. This is a new and 
promising field for excavating enterprise. 

The original name of this site has been sought in its moilern 
appellation, which has been variously converted into iNIons Thiscon 
— Mons Falconis — iMons Faliscorum, or the site of I’alerii : 
though it seems clearly to be derived from tlie wine for which tlie 
Mount has for ages been celebrated — Fiascone sigiiiL ing " a large 
flask.'’ By one it has been regarded as the site of the Etru.scan 
Yolsinii ; ^ by another of Trossulum,^ a town which was taken by 
some Boman knights without the aid of f lot-soldiers. and which 
is said to have lain nine miles on this side of Ydsinii.- Trossu- 
lum, however, is more likely to liave stood in the ])lain, at a spot 
called Vado di Trosso, or Vado Trossano, two miles from ^lonte 
Fiascone towards Ferento, wbicli was recognised some ages since,’ 
though at the present day botli site and name are utterly un- 
known.'^ iMonte Fiascone is liardl\" the sort of jilace to be taken 
at a gallop. 


^ Aliekon, 

^ Ciuver, Itdl. Antiq II. p. 5^>2. Canina, 
J-'tniri.i Main 11. p. 130. 

- Plin. XXXIII. 0. ap. Panl. 

Diac. Syliol. in Pers Sat. I, 

S2. Till's exploit long conferretl on the 
Poinaii the n.niic (»f Tio^ali. It 

i*? not f'O singular a feat wu'. ]»erfoime<l 
hy ;i hinly nf French cavalry in 170a, ’when 
they captured :roijie DntEh shi])^ of war. 
stuck fji'-t ill tlic i' from heiiit; 

an honourable apj^cllatioii betaine one of 
lepmach, o'[uivai'‘i’t to .i liutuiou.s, etfe- 
niinate fellow. S(.ncca, E}>i?«t. S7, 3. Livy 
IX. 4b) iiicritioiis town of Etiiiii.i, called 
Troilium, taken by the Homans in the year 
4bl (B.c. -’.’d), wlinh Ciuver (loo. (.it ) 
thinks identical uith Tr '■siiluiii. This 


cannot ho the cu'O, bc-auM' Tiviilium ivas 
not taken bv a siuldon a.ssaiilt, but liei’ore 
it WTc^ att-u k‘'d, 47i> of it" iidi tbit.mt", 
men t»f ;frcat wealtli, puivln^ed iuimiinlty 
of Carvilius tho CoH'iiI, aiul wt'ie aliowe<l 
tt) leave the town. And titter the ':a]itur<‘, 
the same Roman buio took fi\e ta^tle^, .dl 
in strono mturtd }vis.itii>ns: 

Maiiani, do Etruria Mbtinp, ]>. It; ; 
and before him. Holstcn. Annot ad Chnor, 
p. b7, and Alboiti. L>L"iiit d Itttlia, 
p. bd. 

I ha\e oil .s«'\eral oci ('ioii" made in- 
quiries at ^loute Fia'-ffuie, Viterl-o, and 
llolsjna, ami luive nrver Ix-cn ;il>’e to leain 
that • nv spot in this neiL.dibourImod now 
bears the name f>f Tro-" 0 . In the time or 
Holstenins and Mari.uii it was jTubab’y 
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There lire two places spoken of hy iincient writers, either of 
which is niiu'e likely than any of those yet mentioned to have 
occupied this site. One is Gdnavea, a city of Etruria, which sub- 
mitted to he "overned by its manumitted slaves, and is described 
as “ extraordinarily strong, for in the midst of it was a hill rising' 
thirty furlongs in height, and having at its base a forest of all 
sorts of trees, and abundance of water." Though the usurjaition 
of the slaves evidently refers to the events at Tolsinii, already re- 
corded, it is possible that the writer erred chietly in assigning them 
to another site in ^'olsinian territory, the situation of which, even 
to the ascent of the hill, four miles in length, accords closely with 
that of iMoiite Eiascone.® The name, which given by a foreigner, 
may be merely an epithet descriptive of the place — -Winy or Tiny 
— may he cited in corroboration of this view. Indeed it is nearly 
eipiivalent to the actual appellation' — Fiascone. The light 
volcanic soil of these slopes must have been in all ages well 
adapted to the cultivation of the vine ; which still flourishes on 
many sites in Italy, where Bacchus was of old most renowned. 

But I think it ipiite as probable that this was the site of the 
Fanum \'oltmnnie, the shrine at which “the jirinces ot Etruria “ 
were wont to meet in council on the general ati’airs of the Con- 
federation." We have no record or intimation of tlie precise 
locality of this celebrated shrine, but we know it must have been 
north of the C'iminian, for after the comiuest by the Homans of 
the whole of tlie Etruscan plain to the south, we tind it still 
mentioned as the grand seat of council.’’ Then where so likely 


.L mCTV " .Ulil IIOW PO 

iittcilv (levoLite that its vciy imiiie liars 

De ult. l aji. 90, c<iuinKiiily 

ascilljc'd to Aii'tftlo, and pniite'! with his 
hut wuttc'u hv an nnknowu <Trcok 
about the (Jlyuipiad (2h0 B.f. ) He 
is 4 Uutoil hv St'.'|iliannr> <>f i>vy:intiiiin, who 
call-' til'* t'lwii Oho {--‘ih Kii'i). A’iehiil r 
(I. Idi, 11 c'Uirhleis tins uii- 

ihmhtc'lly to nivau Yuhinii, .iml that 
Olyap^a w i" a ot the name, coiii- 

luitted I'V the I'utlvi "i tr in'.c-iihei>. So 
aho Aniold (ITUtni V (.1 Uonio, TT. p. 5d0) ; 
and ^luller (Etrn^k II. ' 2 , In), -\\h«» ameiuU 
(Eiiaica into nhi’M'a, K-niaikiiui tliat I’ro- 
])C‘rtiu-' iIV. ch'j. *d, 4) lia" “ Vol'ann-', 

and that Vnh-i wu'- vailed I-y the (dieeks 

It ir' K.ii-i c'y iic'd-'^Ntry to oh^eive that 
the text niU'-t lud he hikcn liteially a-s 


ro^aTils the lull in the muEt of the 

city : the fact rcf-'dves into thi>, that 

tiie city stootl on a hill, not thuty liulon;g'. 
in }»er)iendioulav heiydit, hut the avrent to 
whi( li was of su< li <i Ifii^^dii. 

' Liv. IV. dd, -25, df ; V, 17 ; VT. 2. 

^ Liv. \ I. 2. It i.'s chewhero .'->tioiigly 
intimated hy Livy (^^ 17) that tiic I-aimni 
Voltumna' was in this distri d of Etnuia, 
f'T when Capona and F.ilciu .'■laiyht as^ist- 
aiu e in hch.ilt i>f Veii fiom the- cnufc-iIcEite 
piTiiccs of the land there rittin- in t'diiicil, 
thev it'icived t<a icjdv that no suc-onr 
could he atioidod — that it wa-s vain to lodk 
foi it, “ e'pci laily ill that pait ni Ktiuihu ' 
on a' ' omit of the* uncxpoi ted inv.ision nf 
the K.iuh ; who iiiU't then have heen inj- 
sie^ini; Clu--iuni, whiAi li»s in the valhy 
of th'* Cl.ini-', the natuial ci.n au'e to the 
“Teat Etruscan plain ihuia the luatli Soine- 
tliiiig may peiliaps la* dcdiuad tiuin the 
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as in the great plain uf Etruria, which was originally in the very 
centre of the land, and contained the metropolis of the Confedera- 
tion — -Tarquinii — the spot hallowed as the source of the civil and 
I'eligious polity of the Etruscans That the shrine stood on an 
eminence we may conclude from analogy. The temple of Jupiter 
Latialis, the common shrine of the Latin cities, as this was of 
the Etruscan, stood on the summit of the Alban Mount.^ We 
also know that the Pltruscans were wont to ‘‘ make high places " 
to their eods- — a custom thev had in common with the (Jreeks 


fact tliat tlie statue of Vcrtuinnns, an 
Etruscan tleity ueaily allieil to Yoltumua, 
wliirli v,Ms set up in the Thsaus Vicus at 
Rome, was captme'l iroin tlii'i part of 
Etnuia, u-s rrupertiu^s (IV. elcg. '2) states— 

Tu''CU'! egOj et Tiiscis oiior; nec iKcnitct 
inter 

Pikelia Volsanoa deseruisse focos. 

Vei’tuinnu's seems to have been au Ktrus- 
can Inic^.hu'!, a .I'od of wine and fiuit' 
lie is called Voitumnus by Varro (L L. V. 
S : VI. d) : and luobalily al>o Vo'.turnus. 
by Festu^ (ap. Paul. Diac. ?•. Volturnalia), 
as Well as by Vairo fL. L. VII. 43) : tli‘>u;,di 
ncdtliei* recognises the relation in tltis ca'C. 
See iluller's views on Vertumuus (Etrusk. 
III. 3, 3). Voltumna was pioltably Ids 
wife, crpdvalcnt,think^Gerhard (G'dtlieiteu 
der Etru'sker, ij. S), to Puinoua. Voltumna 
or Voltuiua was aKn au Etru.scan f.uuily- 
name, fouiiil in sepulchral inscriptions at 
Cuiiieto, Perugia, and al>o at Sov.m.u In 
its EtiU'-cau t’nriu it was VEkTiiciiXA. 

Aiiticpiarios have uuivci>ally agice<l in 
placing it in this region, tlicugh differing 
as to its plcci’^e locality. The geneiai 
opiniuii, fnan, the time of Aniiioj has 
faviinied Vitcvln-, fioiii the exi'-tcii-.e of a 
church there called S. !Mana in Voltnrna. 
IMiiller (Etiawk. II. 1, 4i imlino'j to place 
it near the Ya<limoiiian Lake. Canina lEtr. 
IMar. II., ]>. 131) places it at Valentano, on 
tli_' Wf-t r,t the Like of Eul'-en.i (see Vol. f. 
p. 4nil. Lanzi (Saggio II, p. lOS) thiiik.s 
it niu''t lia^■c uccupicil a cential situation, 
like the similar shiines of Delidii and of 
the Ailciii -Mount, The site of the Utter is 
^aid Iw DiniiV'-ius (IV. p. io Ii.ive been 
elio-'Cn fui Its ceiitial advantages. Tlietraces 
of the name iirescr\e'l at Viteib", e\en «eio 
it a'Certaiued that tlie said ohiiic]i oei-n 2 'ies 
the site of a tc‘m 2 )le to Voltumna, do not 
prove tlii'. to be the celebiated Fanuiii. It 

VcL. ir. 


is not to be siip 2 »oscil tliat the goddess had 
only one bhrine, any more than that A^joIIo 
was wors]iipi*e<l only at Lel^'lii, I)i.uia at 
Eplie-'U', or Juno at Argi'ts. It was merclv 
the Faiuuii of Voltuiuiii 2>'ir tX'‘< 
just as St. Peter luis his elioscn temple at 
the Vatican, St. Janie-s at (Jomi>ostela, and 
the Virgin at Loieto. 

^ Lion Hu). l"c'. cit. The shrine of 
Ai>olIo was on the .iumniit of Suracte ; .ind 
th.it of FcToida, <omi]i*>u to the Sabines, 
Latins, and Etiuscans. has been shown tu 
li ive occui»ieil in all I'loi.aluiity the elevated 
"loailder of the same iimuntaiu (':ee Chafjter 
X. p. 1:11*;. 

- The temide of Juno w.i', on tiio A'To- 
•polm of Veil (Liv. V. 21 : Plui. v. Cainill. d), 
ami .it Faleni it "tood on the summit of a, 
.steep and Inty height. 0\:d. Amor. III. 
cleg. 13, d. Tlie Ara Mutice, another 
Etru''can Miriiie, mo.vt ju’obaMy o.-mpiud 
the siimndt of Monte Mu'-inn. ^i^eo Chapiter 
IV. p. dr. It Ma' au Ktiii'-can < u^toin 
to raUe in every city a triple ieiij 2 »]o to 
the tliiee gie.d- fUvn.iiie-', Jo\e, Juno, 
aiil iMinciva (Seiv. ad Virg. -ihi. I. 
ami fiom the an.dogv of the RMinaii', v.Iio 
boriowing tlio « U't ua iiom the KtiU'-ivni^, 
rai'Odtlie ''.uiie tii['le 'litine nu the (.’apitul, 
we may e-mclude it wa" upon tlie Aciopolis 
• ■r highest 2 'ait <>* the » it\, I >n the lloinan 
Oapit >1, indeO'l, v ere im wc'- of ,•![ the 
go'I<. Serv. ad -liu. 11. •)lo. It .'-eem-^ 
t'> h.ivo been a vciv aacicut ami general 
Itahan ui'-Pm to laiw temples on the 
Aico' of cities. Thu-, ( u \ nil luii in .''.ibiua, 

.1 town oi the Aloua^ine' lia-I a very ancient 
shiiiie ot d.liiieLva '-u it- Aciop'di-. Lion. 
Hal. I. p. IJ. Viicil i-I'.m 111. .'31 ) de- 

-cnlie.s a tcuii*!.* t-' the -.iiae goiMe-s on 
-u< h .1 site o.i tlie d.ibi i;iii coa-t — tem- 
idumipie .ii'icict in .u<e Mim-rva-. Tlic 
v.ordAix -eem- -'‘iiiclimc-- to l^e u-ed lus 
C'luivalciit t • temple, a- in Liv. L 1 s. 

D 
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and oriental nations," and one conformable to the natm-al feelings 
of limuauity; just as kneeling or prostration are by all men, save 
Quakers, acknowledged to be the natural attitudes of adoration 
and humility. Analogy leads us to the conclusion that the 
Faninn Yoltumnay the shrine of the great goddess of the Etrus- 
cans, whither the sacerdotal rulers of the land were wont to resort 
in times of difficulty and danger, for the sake of propitiating the 
goddess, or of consulting the will of heaven by augury, must have 
stood on an eminence rather than on the low site whicli has 
generally been assigned to it. And if on a height, and in the 
great Etruscan plain, where so probably as on the crest of Monte 
Fiascone, which rises in the centre of the ex2)anse, and from its 
remotest corner still meets the eye — a city on a hill which cannot 
be hid? To prove the fact we have not sufficient data ; but it is 
strongly favoured by probability. 

It is not to be supposed that the temple stood wholly apart 
from habitations. The priests must have dwelt mi the spot, and 
accommodation must have been found for “ the ininces of 
Etruria ” and their retinues, as well as for those who flocked 
thither to attend the solemn festivals and games,'* and for the 
traders who availed themselves of such O2')portunities to dispose 
of their waves ; ^ so that, as in the case of F eronia, there must 
have been a permanent population on the spot, attracted by the 


111 (ireece, tuiiiile> t-i tlie 
were generally on the Acropoii'- — as tliat 
of Jlinerva at uu‘l at ^legaiu \Pau- 

han. L 42, 4) — ft J*»ve aii>l Minerva at 
Aigo.s (Pans. II. 24, C) — of several deities 
at Corinth iPauN, IL 4, 0, 7) — and of 
Apollo at Delphi (Puns. X. 8, 9). Desides 
■which, tlie iiio'-t important shiines were 
generally on eininence< — as the temple of 
Panhelleiiic Jove in the of JPgiiia 

tPau,-. TI. Si', o)— as tlie Hei.fuin at 
Argos (Ihibis. IL 17, 2\ ledLcovered of 
late years hy Dfiieral Goidoii (Muru’s 
Gieeco, IT. x'* 177, tt tfrq .) — and as the 
celebrated teiujiie of Tenn.-s on the summit 
of Mount Ei^x. in Sicily. Polyl», I. 5.7 ; 
Tacit. Ann. IV. 43. The shrines oi Ax-juHo 
■ were usually on iuountain-tox>N. Horn. 
Hymn. Apnl. 1 14. Lffty [daces ■were dedi- 
cateil to Saturn ; ■whence UlymiJiis was called 
the Satiunian height. Lyco[>]i. Cuss. 42. 
Mountain.', say- Liu ian [de Saerif. \t. 1S5, 
ed Dourd.), aie dedicated t‘> the g«>ds hy 
the univeisal loiisent ft mankind. Similar 
instances n.ight he inultixilied extensively. 


So in the East, Jux>iter (Iloni. II. XXIL 
170) and L'ylielo 1^- S'!) liad 

shrino.s on Mount Ida. Tlie ancient Pev- 
sian-s aUo, thougli they raised no statues or 
altar< to the gods, sacrificed to them on 
elevated sites. Strabo, XV. p- 732. The 
exanix*les of other oiiental nations that 
might 1.0 taken from Sacred Writ are too 
numerous to quote, and will occur to the 
memory of the reader. 

^ That such festival.s were held at the^e 
national conventions, we leain from Liv. 

1. Similar •'olemnities weie celebrated 
at the tempie of Jupiter Latialis on the 
Alban iMount. Diou. Hal. IV. p, 250. 

^ This might be i>re.-5umed liom the 
analogy of tiie Lucus FerouiM, where large 
faiiN were held at the.vo rcli;finu.s gatherings 
(Dion. Hal. III. p. 173 ; Liv. 1. 30) ; but 
it ia aho strongly iuiidied by Livy (VI. 2) 
when he say.s that muichants ]>rought to 
Dome the new.s of the Etru>can coiniAl at 
the Famuii Voltumiue. Paiis were held 
at the similar annual meetings of the Mto- 
liim League at Theiuuuu. Polyb. V. 1. 
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temple and the wants cf Iho worshippers. This would exjdain 
the tombs found on the slopes of the hill. 

Well may this height have been chosen as the site of the 
national tem2)le ! It commands a magnificent and truly Etruscan 
2)anorama. Tlie lake shines beneath in all its breadth and 
beauty — truly meriting the title of “the great lake of Italy ” ^ — 
and though the towers and palaces of Volsinii have long ceased 
to S2iarkle on its bosom, it still mirrors the white cliffs of its twin 
islets, and the distant snow-2ieaks of Amiata and Cetona. In 
every other direction is one “ intermingled 2'>om2'i of vale and 
hill.” In the east rise the dark mountains of Umbria ; and the 
long lino of mist at their foot marks the course of “ the Etruscan 
stream ” — ■ 

“ the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome." 

The giant Atiennines of Sabina loom afar off, dim through the 
hazy noon ; and the nearer t'iminian, dark with its once dread 
forests, stretches its triple-crested mass across the southern 
horizon. Fertile and 2>02mlous was the country, numerous and 
23 otent the cities, that lay beneath the confederate princes as they 
sat here in council ; and many an eye in the wide plain would 
turn hitherward as to the ark of national safety. The warriors 
gathering at the sacred lake in defence of their chihlren’s homes 
and fathers' se2mlchres, would look to the great goddess tor 
succour — the augur on the distant arx of Tar(2uinii or Cosa. 
would turn to her shrine for a propitious omen — the husbandman 
would lift his eye from the furrow, and invoke her blessing on his 
labours — and the mariner on the bosom of the far-off Tyrrhene 
would catch the white gleam of her tem2>le, and breathe a prayei' 
for safety and success. 


'' Plin. Jf. H. II. 96 . It is sail to be moie than twenty-four mile- in citcumtere-nee. 



CHAPTER XXXYIL 

OEVIETO. 

Poco poitai in la volta la testa* 

Cho mi parve veder uiolte alto torri, 

Ond’ io : Maestro, di’, elie terra c qii€<ta • — Dante. 

La cith, do ("^rvieto e alta e ^traiia. 

Questa da’ Koiiuii vecdii el nome piC'rC* 

Clie aud.ivan li, i>crilie laer era sana. 

KaCCTO REOLI UiiEilTI. 

The last Etruscan site in tlie great central 2 >lain that I have to 
describe is Orvieto, rshich lies on the extreme verge of the plain 
to the north-east, and is easily reached from Florence or Home, 
as it lies on the direct railway between those capitals. It was not 
always so accessible. AVhen I first knew it, the nearest points to 
it were Bolsena, nine miles distant, and Monte Fiascone, nearly 
eighteen ; both roads being carriageable. On one occasion, in 
default of a better mode of conveyance, I was fain to make the 
journey on an ass, with another for my luggage. This mode of 
transit is pleasant enough in a fine country and fair weather ; and 
in Italy one sacrifices no dignity by sucli a inoufurc. But when 
nehulcc maha^quc Jujiitcr rule the heavens, or the road is to be 
travelled with all speed — preserve me from the pack-saddle ! I 
cannot then exclaim — (Ji'Uciiiin cst — be he as excellent as 

any of sacred or profane i-enown, from the days of Bahram to 
those of Apuleius or -loan of Arc, or even as Dapple of immortal 
memory. Asses, like men, are creatures of habit. (Jiiniiiio al 
■■iun modo, rd d somiiKira idl’ aiitico — “ Every one to his own 
way, and the ass to the (dd way,” says one proverb . — Trottn 
d'lt.^iino non diini iropjio — “ An ass's trot never lasts too long,” 
says another — lioth of which I verified to my cost on this 
journey; for though the rain burst from the sky in torrents, 
my beasts were not to be coaxed out of their wonted deliberate 
pace, consistent with the transport of charcoal, flour, and fire- 
wood, by any arguments ad htinhos I could offer; and 1 had no 
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alternative Lnt to follow tlieir example, and take it coolly for tlie 
re.st of tlie journey. 

Between Monte Fiaseone and Orvieto, but considerably to the 
right of the road, lies Bagnarea, on a clitf-boniid hill, about eight 
miles from the former town. Xot a mile beyond is another still 
loftier and isolated height, called “ Civita " — a name which in 
Italy is a sure due to the existence of habitation in ancient times. 
This, not only from its position, shown in the woodcut at page 87, 
but from the numerous tombs in the rocks around, and the ex- 
cavations made in the neighbourhood, has been recognised as an 
Etruscan site, though its ancient name is quite unknown.^ Its 
modern ajipellation is a corruption of Balneum Ilegis, the name 
it bore in the middle ages, probably so-called from the Boinan 
baths, wliose remains are said still to exist in the valley to the 
north. Though the hill is so steep and strong by uatvire, the 
rock of which it is composed is extremely friable, and is con- 
tinually crumbling away, especially after heavy rains, so that the 
inhahitants have now almost deserted this site for the modern 
town of the same namc.- 

The first view of Orvieto from this side is among the most im- 
imsing in Italy. The road, which is nearly level and utterly 
barren for the greater part of the way, leads unexpectedly to the 
verge of a cliff, -where a scene magiiiticent enough to compensate 
for any discomfort, Imrsts upon the view. From the midst of 
the ivide and deep valley at my feet, rose, about two miles 
distant, an isolated height, like a truncated cone, crowned with 
the towers of (Irvieto. The sky was overcast, the atmosphere 
dense and misty, and the brilliant hues of sunshine were wanting ; 
yet the grand features of tlie scene were visible as in an engraving. 
There were the picturesque convent-towers emhosomed in groves 
on the slopes in the foreground — the luxuriant cultivation of the 
valley beneath — the Baglia snaking through it, spanned by its 
bridges — -there was the wide stretch of the city, bristling from its 
broad cliff-hound rock, in the centre of the scene — the background 
of Apieiiuines, which lounihig through vapour and cloud, lost 
nothing of altitude or suhlimitj' — and the whole was set in a 


^ Deiiipijter p. 413) says, that tsoine 
have t.ikcii Dagnarta for the Xovcmi'agi of 
Pliuy ( III. 8 ). But this is mere conjecture. 
AVe have no clue to the Ktiui^can name of 
this site. 

“ The quarries, called by Vitruvius (II. 
7 ) ‘’Anitiamc,” Mliich were famed in Kouian 


tiuieh fni the ‘'inliiiitc virtue-” of their 
pioduce, e>iK‘cialIy lui .-culptuie and aixlii- 
tectuial decoiation-, aio s.iid to have heen 
dhcovercd of late ycai-- in the nei^^ihoiir- 
hood of Biijpiaiea, between that t'-o^nand 
the Lake ot Bol-ena. Canina, Etruiia 
^tarktima, II. i'. 4o. 
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frame-work of tall precipices, hung with woods, and with many a 
catai’act streaking their steeps — 

“ A pillar of white light upon the wall 
Of purple cliffs, aloof descried.’’ 


Bnt why atteinj)! to describe what Turner has made so familiar ’? 

The rock on which Orvieto stands is of red tnib, scarped 
naturally beneath the walls, and then sinking in a steep slope 
into the valley on every side. This is the extreme verge of the 
tufo district, and the nature of the ground resembles that of the 
northern division of Etruria. The site in its perfect isolation 
differs from that of all the towns in the volcanic district, Horta 
and Sovana excepted, bnt resembles that of PLUselhe, Waturnia. or 
Cosa ; and the traveller who approaches it from the north, will 
hail the rock of Orvieto as just the site for an Etruscan city. 

The antiipiity of Orvieto is implied in its name, a corrupti(jn of 
ETbs Yetns. But to its original appellation we have as yet no clue. 
The general <ipinion of anti(inaries has marked it as the site of 
Herbanuim’ iMuller broaches the opinitm that this Erbs Vetus 
was no other than the “ old city ” of 'S'olsinii, which was des- 
troyed by the Homans on its capture.’ But the distance of eight 
(U’ nine miles from the new town, Bolsena, is too great to favour 
this view. Niebuhr’’ suggests, with more probability, that it 
may be the site of Salpinum, which in the year 862 (n.c. 392) 
assisted Volsinii in her war with Borne.® 

Unlike most Etruscan sites, (.)rvieto does not retain a vestio-e 
of its ancient walls. It has even been asserted, on authority, 
that the city was not originally fortified. It is now however girt 
hy walls of the middle ages, and has a foiiress to hoot." 


^ A town iiientii)iiotI l-y Pliny ‘III. S) in 
liis cat.ili>gue rif colonies in Ktrnriii. Tlie 
fsiinilarity of tlie f!.yl]al»le can alnny 

have siigge«teil an identity with ()i*viet«». 
Cluver {II. p. held tlii-^ notion. 

Dempster (II. ]). 40‘d) lidiciiled it. 

^ Etrn->k. I. p. 451, (Xmiv. Ann. 

In^tit. ISOd. p. .'iB) hnld.-s the same opinion ; 
wliieh is ivfuteil hv Buuxeii, Pull. In'-tit. 
lSo3, i>. Dee< ke, however, in lii^ nev,- 
edition ot !Mulier (I. 1, 5, n. 50), holds 
with his author, tlmt Oivieto is the ancient 
Volsinii. 

Kiel'. Ili^t. Hume, II. ]>. 4‘.'3. ThU 
opinion was also lield by .some of the early 
Italian anti(]uaries. 

® Liv. X. 31. 32. Tliat Salpinnm wa-* 


moie i-emoto than Volsinii seems e^ blent 
from the fact that the Romans in tlii.- 
cam]«aiun encountered first the forces of the 
latter city. That Salpinum wa.s of con- 
siderahlc power and importance is shown 
hy its a.ssociatioii vith Volsinii, one of the 
Twelve. Niebuhr does not think it im- 
probable that Salpinum itself v as one of 
the soverei;^!! states of Etiuria iloc. (it. ; 
ef. I. p. 120). And that it was strongly 
fortified hy nature or by ait would a]>pear 
from the security its citizens felt vithin 
their walks— iiiceiiibus aimati se tutabantur 
— and from the fact that the Rr<mans, 
though they ravaged its tenitoiy, did not 
venture to attack the city. 

< It seems never to have been ihuibted 
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CHAP. XXXVII.] ‘SYUAT WAS ITS AXCIEXT XAME'r 

Drvieto seems iii all ages to have been recognised as an ancient 
site,- hilt that it was Etruscan has been jiroved onty within this 
century by the discovery of tombs in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; some opened nearly tifty years since, but the greater part 
within the last few years.'^ Eor forty years or more excavations 
were suspended, but they have recently been resumed at Urvieto, 
and with great success. 


that it is (.)rvieto -wliic-h is sjioken of hy 
ProoopiLis (de ]>ell, (Toth. 11. in tlie 
sivtii ceiituEV after Cliiist, under tlie J)ame 
of Urliivfiitu^ — Ovp^i^ipTos — an ajtparent 
corrit])tinii ni I’rhs YotU'' — as l>eijig I'C- 
Mt\^ed, and oai»tured fiain the (TOth.s hy 
lielhurius. Yet the i>i<tiire ho <lra-v\s of 
the I'l.ioo i'- Ml fur fiaiu accurate us to lender 
it oerttdn. either that ho wrote froiu in- 
oorreet iiifoniiatinn, or tliat lie did not 
refer to Orvic-to. Ho s\vs : — “A certain 
height li.soft alono from the hollow, smooth 
and level above, jirm ijiit'ius helow. Tlii> 
height i-i surrounded by locks of e*|ual 
altitude, not quite close, but afx.ut a rtono’s 
throw disiunt. Oiitlii^ In ight theaiKicut< 
built the city, nut giidhng it with walls or 
any other defence'', for tlie i»lace seemed to 
them to lie naturally inipiegnable. For 
theie happens to be but one entrance to it 
from the uieigiibuuiing) liciglit>, which 
approach licing guarded, the inbahitau;^ 
thoic'of feaied no hortilo attack Iroiii any 
other quarter. For save in the spot ^here 
luituio foiiiied the ai'pruacli to tlie city, as 
has heon stated, a river ever great and im- 
passabie lies betN\een the height of the city 
and the iock> just mentioned. ' Cluver 
(II. p, ofio) and ilaniiert (Heog. p, -UMi) 
l»ronuum-e this to be a most accurate de- 
Hciiption of Orvieti'. It is evident that 
neither Invl visited the sjiut. It would be 
iinpiissiblo to give a truer des« ription — 
exeeiit as leueirds the size of tlieii\er — of 
Is'epi, Civita Custellana, Pitighaiio, and 
many other Etiu;«.cau sites in the vuh'aiiie 
ilistriet; but it is nut at all eharaeteristie ot 
Urvieto, ^^llose eumplete isolation, caused by 
the absence of the usual isthmus, E its dis- 
tinctive feature, and from wliieh tlieneaiest 
of the surrouniling heights can haidly be 
less than a mile lUstant. The de>criptioii 
seems to be written by one tamiliar witli 
tlie spot ; ami this confirms me in the ujd- 
nioiithat it is not Urvieto to vhieh itrcteis. 

Tlie fact state<l by Prucojiius that tlie 


founders of Urbiventus raised no funifica- 
tious, being satisfi.ed 'Mtli tlie luitiual pro- 
tection of tiic steep dirts on ^^]liell it stdiul — 

Excels:!* lupi impositum sine im'.nibus 
uliis — 

is particiibiily worthy of notice. For, if 
true, it will explain tlie absence of all 
ve&tiges of ancient walling around ceitain 
Etruscan sites — Suiano, for instance, and 
Xeid, where the nairow isthmus alone 
seems to have been fortified ; and alsc> 
opens loom f'»r sjici ulation lOi the extent of 
the ancient walls on EtiiEscan .site's in 
general. Yet wo find icmaiiis of am lent 
loitificatioiis on lieights utterly ina< cessible, 
as at Civita Custellana, and must comluJc 
tliat in such instances at least, tlie '-itics, 
liowcver stiong by nature, were cciuplctely 
girt w ith walls, 

^ ]\lonaldo ^lonublo.s. hi of Cervara, who 
in 15^4 wrote Histcin-al Uommentaiics uii 
Unieto, states that “on the lock of tlie 
city tlierearoquair esof.siiul and no ^ 

and likewise subteiianean io;uK hewn in 
tlie loek in ancient times, which lead from 
one i>art of tlie city to uiiotliei. Caves also, 
luiiniiig under gioiind, wheie wine is pie- 
seived mo.st flesh"’ (lib. II. p. }'>). Fv 
these loads lie e^ uleiitly means tlie nek- 
hewn seweis, coiuiiion lai Kliusyan sites iu 
the volcanic district. The caves weie 
prohaldy tombs in the slojic-s lieneatli the- 
walls. For he elsewhere (lib. 1. i'. d)>tates 
that “many .sepal lues aie found con- 
tinually, of jKigans .ind Uieoks \!.e. Ktiiis- 
caus), with vases of lilaek eaitli fashioned 
iu .suiulry ways, and with di\eis liguivs, 
ami other heautiiul tliiims, w hereof maiiv 
are to bu seen in the Aichhuj of the cit\ . 

^ For notices of the e.Xl•a^ atioiis made on 
this site at the former iiericd, see Full. 
Iiistit. l.S'Jy, i». 11 ; ISo'l p. *244 ; l^iil, 
pp. o3-37 ; I'S32, p. 21d ; ISoo, p. 93 
tt — Funseu ; Ann. liistit. l‘>34. p. bo. 

— Fuiisem 
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In 1871, at the foot of the clifl's beneath the city to the north, 
at a spot called “ Crocitisso del Tufo," a must interesting 
necropolis was brought to light, unlike aiyv other hitherto found 
in Etruria. The tombs here disinterred are not hollowed in the 
rocks, as in most sites in the southern districts of the land, hut 
they are constructed of massive masonry, and arranged side by 
side, and hack to hack, exactly like houses in a town, forming 
blocks of tombs, instead of residences, each tomb having its 
doorway closed by a slab of stone, and the name of its occupant 
graven in large Etruscan characters on its lintel. These blocks 
of tombs are separated by streets crossing each other at right 
angles, so that we have here a veritable ‘‘ city of the dead." The 
masonry is of the local red tufo, in large rectangular masses, 
generally isodinnon, and always without cement. Enter anj' of 
tlie tombs and you sec at a glance that they are of high antipuity. 
They are about 11 or 12 feet deep, C or 7 wide, and 9 feet high; 
constructed of very neat masonry ; for the three lowest courses 
the walls are upright, but above that the courses project on 
either side, and graduall_y converge till they meet in the centre 
in a flat course, forming a primitive sort of vault, exactly like 
that in the Ilegulini-Clalassi tomb at Cervetri, save that the faces 
of the blocks within the tomb are not hewn to a curve, so as to 
resemble a Gothic arch, as in that celebrated sepulchre, but the 
angles of tlie projecting blocks are simply bevelled oft". These 
tombs evidently date from before the invention of the arch in 
Etruria, and therefore, in all probability, are earlier than the 
foundation of Home. Some of them are quite empty ; others 
retain a, rude bench formed of slabs on which the corpse was laid. 
Though the block of sepulchres is apparently one mass of 
masonry, each tomb is really of distinct construction, and can 
be removed without disturbing its neighb<mrs. Each terminates 
above in a high wall of slabs, which fences it in like a parapet, 
and keeps it distinct, inclosing the roof as in a pit. Across this 
inclosure stretches the masonry which roofs in the tomb, in a 
double flight of stone steals meeting in the middle in the narrow 
ridge which tops the whole. On this ridge or by its side, stood 
a stela or cipjnis of stone, shaped in general like a pine-cone or 
a ciqiola ; some of them bore inscriptions, and it was observed 
that when this was the case, the epitaph over the doorway was 
always wanting.^ The woodcut opposite, taken from a photograph, 
gives a general view of this necropolis. 

^ Tlic-e are very niiiiieious, ami of varioim forms — imt a few jiliallic. 
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Tlie doors of the tonihs are tall, narrow and without archi- 
tectural decoration, not having even the Egyptian or Doric form 
so common in other Etruscan cemeteries. The inscriptions are 
very peculiar, not so much in the form of the characters — 
althoiTgh there are points in which they differ from those found 
on better known Etruscan sites — as in the epitaphs themselves, 
which arc written without the usual divisions into words, contain 
few proper names that are familiar to the student of the Etruscan 
language, and fail to set forth in the usual manner the tamily 
relations and connexions, with the sex and age, of the deceased. 
They have all, moreover, the peculiarity of commencing with the 
word “ Mi." ■ 

I am not aware that these inscriptions have been published, 
and I will therefore give some of them in Eoman letters. — In the 
street shcnvn in the woodcut there are four epitaphs, viz : — 

3II:^rA3IARKE.STEETHELIES3 

:5riLAU0HL'SIESL.VTIXTES 


51 1 51 A5r.\. R K E ST R r -t SX .V .S 


^tlLARTHIASREPIXAS 

111 the street parallel to this, hohind tlie tombs in the fore- 
gronnd of the woodcut, twelve sepulchres have been disinterred, 
seven on one hand, and five on the other. The following are the 
inscriptions that are legible : — 

JIIAR.tTHIAAR THEX.tS 
^IILARIKESTEL-ATTirRASSUTlII^ 
5IIYELELI.tSA R5IIX.i.'".V 


illLARIS.VTL.V SIXAS 

5IIAYILESSASrX.\.S 

51 1 51 A 51 -t R K E S I ,VV I AT E 

5IITHEKER SAR ES 

5IILARTniAIA5I.VXAS 


- 5Iiilk'r (I. 1 '. -t.'iU t.iU-. tlio initi.il 

^noh J'CI'IiI'.'IumI iiiSciii>tion-N a-' 
tlio'e, to Le the tii-t I'crvin the veil* 
suhstantive, e'luivaleiit t'- eut*. 
rait that it aUvvLV^ preve'le^ -.i i-ioiier uaiue, 
Mhhh appear'^ fi"in it> teniiinatK'Ji iii 
■‘s,” to he in the genitive. Hj ennsMer-' 
all iiiM.T iDtioU-s enmineii' iii^ Mitli 

!Mi." t^ he Tynhenc, aial not Etrn-can. 


' I\r\M.VKKr-< iini't h.' MaiuiT'U'., tlic 
name ot a veiv aneieiit Koiniu fimilvui 
the JEmilia, w lii< h i.i.tn’ie*! it'>otieiii 

ti'im Maincii-n'-, i]i<* -<<u Xuinu Tlh; 

n.tme is (>v.aii. aihl 'h-iive'! from M imm’', 
the O^an, or, Vairo > alh it, t^o- >,ihine, 
aTpell.ttioii of i\ha>. h’l. Deec-ke s Muller, 

I. i*. 4k7. 

* Laiuket uiU't le e'lr.ivalf-iit t* tlie 
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A little to the east of the tombs shown in the woodcut, or to 
the left of the spectator, is a deep pit, containing two sepulchres, 
facing each other at a great depth below the surface. They hear 
these inscriptions on their lintels : 

YILARTHIAHrLCHEXASVELTHURTJSKLES 

^IILAETHIASTRAMEYAS 

The above will suffice to show that these are very unlike the 
JStruscan sei3ulchral inscriptions of Corneto, Chiusi, Perugia, or 
A'olterra. 

The contents of these tombs confirm the antiquity suggested 
by their style of construction. A few though not imjrortant 
specimens of harchcro — the earl}’ black ware with reliefs — were 
found here, together with some j^ainted vases of very archaic 
style ; some articles in bronze, hut no mirrors, or anything that 
marked an advanced period of art; a spear-head with its ■‘iiiiiroter 
or hut-end, both of iron ; and a few ornaments in gold, of which 
a large circular brooch was the most remarkable. In these house- 
like tombs the dead were almost invariably buried; traces of 
cremation being extremely rare. So far as I could learn, 
nothing has been found in these sepulchres of so late a date as 
500 n.c. 

Signor Pdccardo Mancini, the happy man who owns these 
tombs, and who carries on excavations here throughout the 
winter, informs me that he has found sepulchres of other descrip- 
tions in the neighbourhood — some constructed of slabs, in two 
small chambers, which must he of later date than the hou.se- 
toinbs, and these always contain the mo.st beautiful painted vases, 
lie has discovered no figured mirrors, though such articles are 
occasionally brought to light in this necropolis. Most of the 
vases are of the second, or Archaic Greek, style, and very large 
and fine they often are, although rarely found in an iinbroken 
state. The amjiJiora is the most common form. 

Most of the produce of Mancini’s i>ickaxe is now stored in the 
Palace of the Conte della Faina, facing the Duomo — a gentleman 
whose j^atriotism and good taste have urged him at a great expense 
to make a collection of the antiquities discovered in the vicinity 
of his native town, and whose courtesy leaves it at all times 


Xarcins or Lartins of the Romans, the 
ancient patiician of Avhich Simrius 

Laitins, mIio kept t)ie Suliiieiau hrhlge 
Avith Horatiu.s, an'l Titns Lartius, the fir&t 


dictator, Mere mcnibeis. 

Dionysius Avrites the name AdpKios, Avliin-Ii 
i.s ATTV near the Etruiican. Cf. Doecke s> 
Muller, I. j). 462. 
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accessible to strangers. I slioiild state that liis collection is not 
confined to tlie mha of (Irvieto, but contains also many articles 
from Cbiusi, and other Etruscan sites. 

First Pioom. — Small ash-chests of terra cotta, principally from 
C'hiusi ; with ordinary ware. 

Second Foom. — Black vases with reliefs, some of archaic cha- 
racter ; others of veiy elegant forms but of much later date ; — ■ 
some with a high lustre, from Castel Giorgio, a site two miles 
from Orvieto, on the road to Viterbo. Bronzes of various descrip- 
tions, lainjis, masks, and small figures m terra cotta. Beads of 
glass and amber, and Egyptian figures in smalt, — all found at 
Orvieto. 

Third Boom . — Bncch ero. A portion of this pottery from Orvieto ; 
the rest from Cbiusi ; including two tall cock-crowneil vases. 

Fourth Boom. — -Figured vases, chiefly Ayh/.r-s, or drinking-bowls, 
with both black and yellow figures, but the latter in the severe 
archaic style of the former. Many with eyes. 

Fifth Boom. — Figured pottery. Here are examples of almost 
every style from the early oljye with bands of animals and 
chiimeras, in the so-called Babylonian style, down to the black 
lustred vases with tloral decorations, in white and gold, of the 
second century r,,c. Among the vases the following are most 
noteworthy : — 

A h'clche with archaic figures in various colours, like the pottery 
of Corinth. An amphorit in coarse red ware with archaic figures 
painted on it in white outlines! Some good specimens ot the 
Archaic Greek style, among which is an admirable Jti/drui with 
warriors in a qiuidrii/a, contending with iKqdiUc on foot. L'-Lptla 
with black figures on a white ground, rarely found in Titruria. 
Two stainiii in the Third Style, — Minerva overcoming a Giant, 
andPeleus carrying off Thetis. A few nmjdtonc of very fine ware 
like that of Xola ; and others in the florid careless style of Magna 
Graecia. Perhaps the gem of the collection is an nmjdiora with 
red figures, but in a severe style of ait, representing Hercules 
coiKpiering the .Guazons, very similar in treatment and style, as 
well as ill subject, to the celebrated vase in the Museum of 
Arezzo. Two vases iiniiaiuted, with figured handles in imitation 
of bronze. Vases of this description have been found in the 
necropolis of Orvieto, retaining traces of the silver leaf with 
which they were originally coated. They so closely resemble in 
stifle othei’S found in Apulia, some of which have evidently been 
gilt, as to have given rise to the opinion that they must be impor- 
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tations from that part of Italy, where imitations of gold and silver 
vases in terra-cotta are not uufrequent."' 

Sixth lloom. — Coins and jewellery. — Among the gold ornaments 
is a pair of large earrings from Castel Giorgio, and a smaller hut 
very elaborately wrought pair, from iManeini's excavations at the 
Croeifisso del Tufo. 

In the Gpera del Duomo, adjoining the Palazzo della I'aina, 
are a few Etruscan terra-cottas well worthy of notice. Among 
them is an alto rilievo of a man, about three feet high. Five 
masks, male and female, coloured, very archaic and t|iuiiut, yet 
full of life. A female figure seated, headless and broken. .V 
large {/or^ioin'ion coloured to the life. 

The Etruscan anti(paities of Orvieto are not all witliin or im- 
mediately arouml the town. The necropolis of the ancient city 
■extended across the deep intervening valley to the crest of the 
lofty table-laud which arises to the south-west. On this elevated 
plateau is a natural mound called Poggio del Eoccolo, which may 
be hardly three miles from Orvieto as the crow flies, and thus is 
accessible on foot in about an hour, though it takes double that 
time or more to drive to it by the high road. For you have to take 
the road to 'N'iterbo, across the wide and deep valley, ascending to 
the very brow of the heights opposite those on which the citj' 
stands, and then to double back to the Poggio del Eoccolo. Here 
in 18G3 Signor Domenico Golini of Bagnarca made excavations 
in a chestnut wood, and <.>pened a number of tombs Iving in tiers 
on the hill slope. Two of them, in the higher part of the hillock, 
had paintings on their walls, and one, for the novelty and interest 
of the subjects depicted, as well as for the excellence of the art 
exhiliited, yields to none of the iiainted tombs yet discovered at 
Corneto or Chiusi. The keys of these sepulchres are kept by 
Filomela Tonelli, who lives at a village some miles from Urvieto, 
and the traveller should give her some hours’ notice of his in- 
tention to visit the tombs, or he may make a fruitless journev to 
the spot.'’ 

These tombs arc entered by long level passages cut in the 
slope. The less important of the two may be designated the 

Tojin.A. DELi.r. Lu r. Bioiie. 

On the very threshold you encounter figures from the Etruscan 

“Ann. Iii't. 1871 , rp. — -7 iKlne^'- i( 7 /L' 7 te.s of tlii- ik-^aiiition ma'lj at X.iuciu- 
lE.inriL ^lou. IiDt. IX. t‘iv. 20, tav. tN on tip* Xilu. 

A.ri.C. Atli'jii.kti'. (XL Cl) of At ^MaiieiniA ,v/‘'a t ywa v.lll 
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; on the right door-post Clianin, with hlnish flesh and 
yellow wings, brandishes a snake to keep out intruders ; (Opposite 
liiin stands a demon of doubtful gender, with yellow pinions. A 
steji within the tomb brings yon back to mundane scenes. On 
each side of the doin' is a hh;iii, drawn by horses of contrasted 
colours — red and grey — the darker line throwing out the lighter. 
The steeds are well proportioned and full of spirit : tliey have broad 
Itands about their necks, by which they are attached to the pole. 
The auyign who drives the car to the lefc of the door is clad in a 
white tunic with a broad red meander l)order, and wears his hair 
twisted on his crown into a high peak, like a intiihiH. These 
hri(P probably indicate the chariot-races which were held in 
honour of the deceased. Both the auvujce liad Etruscan inscrip- 
tions attached, now scarcely legible. In the pediment over the 
door a pair of huge bearded serpents are depicted in threatening 
attitudes. Similar reptiles appear to have occupied the opposite 
pediment. The figures which adorned tlie wall below them are 
well-nigh obliterated ; yet in one corner you can distinguish the 
lower limbs of two \vai'riors wearing greaves, one of them with a 
sliield also : and in the other, two helineted heads, with an 
inscription between them — “ S.ATur.-v Tii.alt.-vz ” 

The scenes on the side-walls have been wofully injni'ed, yet 
enough remains to give an idea of their decorations. The wall 
to the right was occupied by three banquetiug-couches covered 
with rich drapery, each liaving the usual hi/pop'>iUui)i, or long 
footstool, beneath it, on which stands a pair of pigeons, and in 
one instance a pair of sandals also. Two only of the revellers 
have been sjiared : both young men, crowned with laurel, and 
draped in white pulUn, which leave the upper half of their bodies 
bare. They appear to he engaged in conversation, and your eye 
is struck with the animated expression of their countenances, and 
the ease and elegance of their attitudes. Their names are 
recorded on the wall. 

The festivities were continued on the opposite wall, for one- 
half of it was occupied by two similar couches ; the otlier halt by 
a baud of musicians. Of the revellers nothing remains hut two 
heads, both fillet-hound ; one tliat of a man, the other, with 
golden hair and fair complexion, belongs to a woman, named 

(^riarapaolo Pasqualone, ■ulio will communi- •will meet you at the spot •where you are 
• ate with the said Filomena, and, if re- ohligeJ to leave your carriage, and will con- 
qiiired, will guide you on frmt to these <Iuct you thence to the Poggio, a good half- 
tomlis. If you take the high-road, Pilomela mile distant. 
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“ Thaatkyil,” or Tanaqiiil. Her partner is quite obliterated, 
but bis name, “Yel Cneius,” is recorded on the wall. At the 
foot of the couch stands a man playing a heptachord lyre . He 
is followed by a boy cupbearer ; then by four conilcincs, or 
trumpeters, two with long straight litiii, curved at the end ; the 
others with circular trumpets — -both instruments of Etruscan 
invention.' All are draped in white, but not a tigure is perfect. 
Fortunately the heads are preserved. Over the procession is 
the epigi’aph “Pp.esxthe.'’* In general character this procession 
bears a strong resemblance to that in the now closed Grotta 
Bruschi at Corneto, the chief difference being that this appears to 
be a scene from the ui>per world, while that was a procession of 
souls in the Etruscan Orcus. 

The other painted tomb almost adjoins, and is called after its 
discoverer, 

ToJtEA Golin'i. 

It is about 17 feet square and 9 feet high, and is divided into two 
chambers by a partition-wall of rock. It liad paintings on its 
doorposts, but they are almost obliterated. You still see the 
head and shoulders of a man with a crook in his hand, and on 
the opposite wall, two bristling snakes with a small door-mat 
between them — the remains probably of Charun, or some other 
Etruscan demon, who has vanished from the wall, leaving only 
his hairy scalp to mark the place he once occupied. 

If on entering the tomb you turn to the left, you are startled 
by the carcass of a huge red ox, suspended from a beam in the 
ceiling, while his freshly severed head, painted to the life, lies on 
the gi'ound below. Hanging by its side are a hare and a deer 
between a brace of pigeons, and another of fowls, suspended by 
their beaks. This is ai^parently a butcher’s and poulterer’s shop, 
yet the trees show it to be out of doors ; or it may be a larder 
stocked for the funeral feast, which is represented on the other- 
walls of the tomb. 

On the wall adjoining you see half a dozen figures busied with 
preirarations for tlie feast, all with their names attached. Close 
to the larder a half-clad youth, with gestures indicative of great 

“ Atliena^us (iv. S2) teils us that Lotli tombs, takes this ■word to be equivalent to 
curved and straiglit trumpets — Kipara re tlie Aj>pi(r!tor of tlie Romans. Pitturc 
Koi (Td\Triyyes — were the invention of tlie IVlurali, p. *22, tav. 1-3 ; cf. Bull, Inst. 
Etruscan.s. 1863, p. 50 (Brunn.) for a description of 

^ The Count Giancarlo Conestabile, who this tomb on its first discovery, 
has given a detailed description of the:>e 
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exertion, is chopping a mass of flesh on a low hench or block. 
Then comes a series of four tripod tables, resting on deers’ legs, 
and on each is a large pomegranate with eggs and hunches of 
grapes. Four domestics or slaves — two of each sex — are busied 
in various ways at the tables. One of the males is nude, the other, 
who plays the double-pipes, is half-draped. The women wear tight 
yellow jackets with short sleeves; one has a white gown also; 
the other, who seems a superior servant, wears a white liimatiun, 
or mantle, over her shoulder. Both have necklaces of gold ; and 
the hitter, red earrings also, of quaint form. Their flesh, like 
that of all the women in this tomb, is a pale red, while that of 
the males is of a much deeiier hue. In the corner next the 
siibido, a slave, with a yellow cloth about his loins, is kneading or 
grinding at a concave trqiod table, which has a small lip towards 
the spectator. He holds in each hand an instrument lilce that 
now used for grinding colours ; but what his precise occupation 
may be is not easy to determine, although his surroundings show 
that in some way or other he is aiding the preparations for the 
feast. 

On the mner wall of this chamber we have a representation of 
the kitchen. A large S(iuare furnace or stove, with open door, 
is the principal object, in front of which stand two deep jars, 
probably full of ivater. Lord of the furnace, and half-hidden 
behind it, stands the cook, brandishing aloft a red chopiier, and 
watching, the while, the culinary process going forward in two 
deep iron bowls, the bottoms of which, licked by the flames, are 
seen through the open door. On one side his assistant, with a 
cloth about his loins, is stooping as he approaches the furnace, 
stretching forward one hand with a long spoon or dipper, while 
he screens his face from the heat with the other. But the most 
startling features in this scene are two symbols over the furnace- 
door commonly used by the ancients to avert the evil eye, but 
which seem strangely out of jdace here, unless this Juscimtm was 
a customary device of Etruscan cooks to secure success in their 
operations. 

On the partition-wall adjoining, so far as we can judge from the 
scanty fragments of the scene that are left, similar preparations 
for the banquet were in progress : but the table in the centre 
covered with cups and bowls, and the lehanc held b\' the slave 
behind it, suggest that here Avas represented the depository of 

^ At rompeii tLe same j-ymltol liab been foiiml in a similar po.bItiun — over an oven 
attached to tiie House of Pansa. 
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tEe ■\vines, or, as we sboulil say, tlie butler’s pantry. Two men's 
heads and one foot are tbe only other fragments on this wall ; who 
they were, and what tbej- were about, is doubtless set forth in tbe 
inscriptions over tbeir heads.^ 

Tbe busy scene of preparation for tbe banqiret in tbis balf of 
tbe tomb brings forcibly to mind those curious lines preserved 
hy Atbenaius," of wbicb we es&ay a translation : — 

“ And all the folks throughout the house 
Are now preparing the carouse — 

Are busy plucking, mixing, baking. 

Cutting, chopping, merrj -making. 

Kneading, feeding, sporting, laughing. 

Skipping, lipping, flirting, quaffing. 

Joking, poking, singing, dancing. 

All to sounds of flutes entrancing. 

Cassia, myrrh, and choice perfumes — 

K ard and incense, fill the rooms. 

And such odours from the kitchen 
Of the meats the house is rich in ” 

Tlie narrow front of tbe i)artitiou-wall, facing tbe door of tbe 
tomb, was not left without decoratioit. Here a monkey is de- 
picted climbing a pole surmoimted by a small vase. A cord 
attached to one leg was held by a man of whom nothing remains 
but the band.^ 

Tbe iiartition-wall marks tbe separation between tbe two classes 
of subjects depicted in tbis tomb. In tbe balf already described, 
we have tbe preparations for the feast ; we look into tbe larder, 
tbe pantry, the kitchen, tbe butler’s pantry, and perhaps tbe 
cellar. In tbe remaining balf we see tbe passage of a bappj' 
soul into tbe other world, and the bbss of tbe departed, repre- 
sented by tbeir festive enjoyments in tbe presence of tbe great 
King and Queen of Hades. 

As on entering this tomb we began with tbe wall to tbe left of 
the door, so now we must begin with tbe wall to tbe right. 

Tbe space is occupied by u handsome higa, drawn by a pair of 
pale red horses, and driven by a fair-baired youth, wearing a 
laurel crown, and wrapt in a white mantle bordered with red, one 
of tbe mail}' illustrations of tbe toga 'pratexta, which tbe Homans 


' All tlie inscriptions in this toiuh, so 
far as they aie legible, are given by Biimn, 
Bull. Inst. 1863, I'p. 41-50, anfl also by 
Count Conestabile, in his Pitture ^Murali. 

- Athen. IX. 67. From the Hiiipotro- 
phos, or “ Horsebreeder,” of ^Mnesiiuachos. 

® Count Conestabile (Pitture Miirali, 


p. 66) take.s the pole for a seiiulchral 
and attaches a symbolic meaning to tbe 
monkey ; but to me it aitpears more na- 
tural to regard this scene as a mere freak 
of tbe artiat, introduced to fill an a\\k\vard 
space. 
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received from the Etruscans.^ By his side runs a female genius 
or Lasa, with bluish wings, with which she overshadows at once 
the youth and his steeds, and with a pair of knotted serpents 
springing in threatening attitudes from her waist. ^ Yet she is no 
e\'il demon, but evidently a good spirit, for she is handsome, with 
lair complexion and hair, lias an amiable expression, and shows 
her S3’mpathy with humanity in her decorations, wearing a neck- 
lace, trident-earrings, and snake-bracelets, all of gold. Without 
her, this scene might indicate the chariot-races held in honour of 
the dead, but her presence proves it to represent the passage of 
the soul to the unseen world. In her right hand slie holds up a 
scroll, the record of the deeds of the deceased, and that they were 
not evil is shown by his jdacid, happ\' countenance. Her left arm 
also is raised, hut whether resting on something, or pointing to 
the inscription recording his name, is not clear. She is dressed 
in a tunic of deep red ; and her body is delineated iu full, though 
her face and bare legs are turned in the direction the car is 
taking ; as shown in the woodcut on the last page. 

Over the door of the tomb, and immediately behind the soul, is 
the half-draped figure of a conticcn, with a large circular trampet. 
His left shoulder, as well as that of the soul, is bordered by 
a dark, wavi’-edged background of no determinate form, which 
may be introduced, as Count Conestabile conjectures, to throw 
out the white mantles into strong relief, as they would other- 
wise be confounded with the stucco ground;'' or it may be 
intended to represent clouds, as suggested by the analogy of 
the Grotta dell’ Oreo at Corneto, and thus to express that the 
figures here depicted, are no longer in this life, but in the unseen 
world. 

On the adjoining wall was a banquet of three couches, small 
fragments of which only are now visible. The figures on the 
first couch, however, retain their heads and shoulders. Both are 
young men, garlanded with laurel, half-draped in white himatia, 
and reiiosing on cushions, whose rich decorations mark this as a 
scene of Etruscan luxury. One of them stretches out his hand 
to his companion’s shoulder, as if to call his attention to the new 
arrival, and both of them turn their heads round to greet the soul 

■' Liv. I. 8 ; Flor. I. o ; Pliii. t III. think with Brunn that they -vvere honnj 
74; IX. 68. 1 (mini her waist (Bull. Inst. lS6.'i, ji. 48); 

“ Conestabile (op. cit. p. 77) takes the if so, they must he reyanled as her 
snakes to he the bronze ailomments of the attrihute.s. 
pole of the lijn, as they are too low for ® I’itture JIurali, p. 110. 
the Lasa’s waist. But I am incline 
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on Ills way to &liare their felicity. Of the pair on the next conch 
you see hut a leg and a hand holding a JitjUx; besides two pigeons 
on the stool beneath. Enough of the third couch is left to show 
that the couple were of op2)osite sexes, hut the man’s face is gone 
and his hair is twisted into a long tatulus at the top of his head, 
just as it is worn by one of the charioteers in the adjoining Toiiih 
of the Two Big;e. He gras^is hj'the shoulder the young girl who 
shares his couch, of whom we see no more than that she has a 
Greek profile and is draped in white. An inscription of eight 
lines, in minute characters, covers the wall between these heads ; 
and a long inscription, in few cases legible, is attached to each 
of the other heads in this bampiet-scene. Between two of the 
couches stands a tall candehihriim, and others are on the opposite 
wall — necessary accessories to a feast in the gloomy regions of 
Orcus. 

The banquet is continued on the inner wall of the chamber by 
a foui’th couch, on which recline two men, one liolding a pldnh, 
the other a hjllx. At the foot of their couch a suhulu, and a 
Jcitharista with a heptachord lyre, stand draped in white, playing 
their respective instruments. Attached to each reveller is a 
long inscription of three lines in minute characters. On the 
low stool beneath the couch, a cat named “ kkaxkku ” is tearing 
her prej' ; and at the other end a naked boy, or it may be a 
monke3', with hah- erect as if with terror, is designated “ Kuiirr.” 
All the figures in this banquet-scene ajjpear to have been 
backed bv ash-coloured clouds, which throw their draperv into 
forcible relief, but onlv in those parts where their white robes 
might otherwise be confounded with the stuccoed surface of the 
tomb. 

The last paintings to be described are on the partition-wall. 
One half of its surface is occupied by the l-yUleiiim, or side-board, 
with the wine for the banquet, and by the servants in attendance ; 
the other half b_v a majestic group of Pluto and Proserpine 
sitting in state — a group which explains the wdiole scene and 
proves the -figures here depicted to represent not living beings in 
the indulgence of their earthly appetites, but the spirits of the 
departed in the enjocnnent of Elvsimn. (dn the tripod sideboard 
stand a large mixing-bowl, and two amphora, with five small 
aniochoce of different sizes, a short tht/miaterium, or censer, with 
fire burning, and a small white casket, probable for the incense. 
The table is Hanked bv two tall candelahra reacliing almost to 
the ceiling, each with three beaks : each beak holding a lighted 
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candle, just like those of modern days." The attendant slaves 
in this scene appear to he carrying wine to the han(|ueters, and 



seem not to heed the presence of the august personages behind 

novel view of the use to which they were 
put. The spike of the beak seems to be 
run into the candle. 


" The beaks of camUlabm have generally 
been siipiiosed to have seiwed for the sus- 
pension of lamps. This painting gives a 


HADES AA’D PEUSEPIIONE IN ORCOS. T05II5A GOUSI, ORVIETO, 
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them. One, dressed in a long white tunic, has a designatory 
inscription ; the other is naked and nameless. 

The group of Pluto and Proserpine is the must striking in this 
tomb. The god, who is designated “ Eita,” or Hades, wears a 
wolfskin over his head, and sits, wrapped in a dark greenish 
mantle bordered with red, on an elegant throne, whose legs, left 
white to re])resent ivory or silver, are adorned with Greek volutes 
and honeysuckles. He has a red complexion, and beard of still 
deeper red, and holds in his riglit hand a s]iear, round the end of 
which is coiled a serpent. He rests his sandalled feet on a high 
block or footstool. The goddess, who is named “ piii'.rsipxai,'’ 
sits by his side with her bare feet on the same stool. They seem 
to be in earnest conversation, for their mouths are open, and she 
looks stedfastly at him as she rests her right hand on his thigh, 
thus answering the pressure of his left hand on her shoulder. 
She is of fair complexion and light hair, and wears a golden 
amjvix on her brow, earrings with triple pendants, and a neck- 
lace of gold, from which deiiend large begemmed jilanues. On 
her left hand, in which slie holds a sceptre surmounted by a 
small blue bird, she wears a wedding-ring, with a snake-bracelet on 
her wrist. Her tunic is yellow, with slashed sleeves reaching 
to the elbow, and over this she wears a white mantle with a 
vandyked border of red, which hangs over her shoulder, and 
descends to her ankles. Her right shoulder, where her white 
mantle would be lost against the stuccoed wall, is relieved by the 
usual cloudy background. 

The similarity between the figures of Hades and Persephone in 
this tomb and those of the same deities in the Grotta dell’ Oreo 
at Corneto, is striking. The rei>resentations of the god are so 
similar in evei'v respect, that they have, with great probability, 
been supposed to have been worked out from the same original 
type. The figure of the goddess here is certainly much inferior 
in rnajest}" to that iir the Tariptinian tomb, but her ornaments are 
very similar, and the border of her robe is identical in pattern. 
There is probably little difference in point of antiquity between 
the paintirrgs in the two torrrbs. Brrt, as Helbig observes, those 
hr the Grotta dell’ Oreo show rrrore of the spirit of Greek art ; 
these of Orvieto rrrore of a native character.'* 

It is impossible not to be struck with the differerree in the art 
displayed in the two halves of this tomb. In the first part, 
where the preparations for the feast are represented, the figures 

® Ann. Inst., IS70, p. (o. 
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are more or less clumsy and awkward, the countenances vulgar. 
There is a rudeness of common life, as Brunn remarks, entirel}' 
opposed to ideality, yet the whole scene is full of life, truth, and 
individual character.® In the other half of the tomb, the design 
is more correct, the figures more graceful, the attitudes and 
movements more dignified, the expression more noble. Tlie one 
half seems the work of a plebeian, the other of an aristocratic 
hand. Yet there is no reason to doubt that they are contem- 
poraneous works, and even bj' the same artist, accommodating his 
style to his subject. 

There is little chiaroscuro in these paintings,^ and the only 
attempt at perspective is a signal failure, 3 'et the full or three- 
quarter faces, the skill displayed in foreshoi'tening, the natural 
arrangement of the draperv, the dignitj' in the attitudes of certain 
figures, the ease and grace in the movements of others, the 
general correctness of the design, the truth of the anatomical 
development, the comparative freedom from conventionalities, 
and the studj" of nature evident throughout, show a great advance 
on the archaic works of the Etrusc.an 2 ^encil, preserved in the 
earlier tombs of Corneto and Chiusi. The infiuence of Greek 
art is here manifest, j-et it is not so powerful as to overlay 
the national characteristics. "With much probability Count G. 
Conestabile has assigned to this tomb the date of the middle 
of the 4th centiuy of Borne, or about 400 b.c.- 

The intense damp of these two sepulchres is fast destroving 
the paintings. Though the ground on which they were laid 
is white, all is now so saturated with moisture, that the walls 


^ Ann, Inst,, 1S06, 4C3. 

^ Dr. Brunn (Ann. In.st., iTnC, p. 435) 
l)oints out tlie exi&tence of cliiarobcuro in 
Pluto’s footstool, in the beam to 4\lncli 
the ox &u&])ended, and in the carca-ss 
itself, ^\llich, without these few liints of 
.shadow, would have formed a very ugly 
mass. But he shows that the absence of 
chiaroscuro in these seiudchial i»aiiitings, 
is not always a safe criterion of antifpiity. 
For as the paintings were executed in 
subterranean chambers, ■\shich could admit 
l)Ut little daylight, and ^\ere rarely lighted 
by artiticial nieaii'^, the iutioductiou of 
chiaro.‘<curo would mtt be favoinable to the 
imjiression they weie intended to convey : 
for in the gloom of the se}miclire, the 
shadow.^, instead of incrca'^ing the etlcit, 
M’ould lather have served to confound the 


different ]iue.s. He is of oinnion that on 
this account, the Etru.scan artists, even of 
an advanced period, as in this instance, 
(d'ten puri>osely adhered to the simplicity 
of earlier art. 

“ Pitture Murali, p. 114. Biunii re- 
marks that it is enougli to consider atten- 
tively the majestic group of Pluto and 
Proserinne, and the elegant tigr.re of the 
cup-hearer, to he convinced that in this 
tomb we no longer tind ourselves in an 
epoch of traibsition, hut in tlie middle of 
the period of the free develo 2 )ment of art. 
Ann. Inst. 1806, p. 436. For iJluatratioiis, 
seethe very acciuatc jdates, Xo. 4 to 11, 
which Conestabile attaches to his said 
work ; fi-om -w hieh the woodcuts at ]>p. 55, 
58, liaNC been copied. 
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have become a uniform dingy brown, save where the stucco has 
been a little detached, when it resumes its native hue. Signor 
F. G. Gamurrini, foreseeing their destruction, jiroposed to re- 
move these paintings to some museum for preservation, hut the 
Government would not grant its permission, which is much to he 
regretted, for in a short time they will be utterly ruined by the 
humidity. At least the wooden doors which now close the tomhs 
should he exchanged for iron gratings, so that by the free admis- 
sion of the atniosjihere, the walls might he relieved of some of 
their moisture. 

In some of the other tomhs opened by Signor Goliui on this 
spot, were found beautiful bronze armour, and some interesting 
painted vases, very few of them Greek, hut mostly of local iiianu- 
lacture, displaying novel features, peculiar to Orvieto.'’ 

Orvieto is a city of six or seven thousand inhabitants, and is 
neater and cleaner than most towns in this part of tlie Papal 
State. The hotel of “Le Belle Arti” has fair pretensions to 
comfort. But, traveller, would 3’ou hire a carriage of the land- 
lord, beware of overcharges, and paj- not until the contract has 
been performed. The two great lions at Orvieto are tlie Buomo, 
and the well of San Patrizio. Of tlie latter with its strange 
corkscrew descent, I have nothing to say ; but how can I be 
silent on the Duomo ? 

It is foreign to the purpose of this work, or I could exjiatiate 
on the glories of this Cathedral. Willingly would I descant on 
its matchless facade, similar in style, but more cliaste and elegant 
than that of Siena — on the graces of its Lombard architecture — 
on its fretted arches and open galleries — its columns varied in 
hue and form — its aspiring pediments— its marigold window with 
the circling guard of saints and angels — its primitive but eloquent 
reliefs — its inany-hued marbles — its mosaics gilding, warming and 
enriching the whole, yet impra-ting no meretricious gaudiness, 
— the entire facade being the petrifaction of an illuminated 
missal — a triumphant blaze of beautv' obtained by the judicious 
combination of the three Sister Graces of Art. I could say much 
of the interior and its sculptured decorations — of its spacious- 
ness and gloomy grandeur, more devotion-stirring than most 
cathedrals of Central Ital^- — of the massive handed columns, with 
their quaint capitals — of the manifold treasures of art — the 
dignitj' and alarmed modest}* of ^lochi’s Virgin — the intensitj* ot 

2 Brunn, Bull. Inst. 1S63, pp. 51-53. 
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feeling in tlie PietA of Scalzn, — the tenderness, and celestial 
radiancy of Fra Angelico’s frescoes, — and above all I could 
descant on the glories of Luca Signorelli, not elsevhere to he 
appreciated — on the grandeur of composition, the boldness of 
design, and truthfulness to nature of those marvellous and awful 
frescoes which have immortalized his name, and which made him 
a model of sublimity to Ilatiaelle and Michael Angelo. But such 
subjects are foreign to my theme, and I must jiass them by, 
simjdy assuring the traveller, that no town in Central Italy more 
urgently demands a visit, for the beauty of its site and surround- 
ing scenery, and for the unrivalled glories of its Cathedral. If 
he be in search of objects of mediieval art, let him omit what 
places he will between Florence and Home, but let him see 
(Irvietod 


TliG traveller, on noitliward, 

leaves the vokanic 'li'tikt at Orvieto. Tlic 
region of plain and ravine is heliind liiin ; 
that of undulation before him. Abrupt 
and perpendicular forms give I'lace to gentle 
slopes and rfoAting outline-'. Tufa is ex- 
C'hangcdfor a yellow sand-tone full of laige 
oy-'ter-shelK and other marine ]'roductions 
and often containing thin layers of rounded 
2 >clibles. TJie rieaiest tMU'D" cf importance 


in this direction are Citta la Pies'e, about 
-S miles, and C’hiusi, oi miles di&taut, 
both accessilde bv tlic railvo-id, and both of 
Etruscan interest. Eighteen mile^ to the 
east lies Todi, the ancient Tuder, on the 
left bank of the Ti)>er, ami tlieiefore in 
Umbria, a mn^t iuteiosting site for its. 
extant remains as mcII as for its beautiful 
scenery. 




CHAPTER XXXVI 11. 

LUXL— ir.v.i. 

Lmiui pnvtum opei\c* coi^'nov.'eic cive^ ! — E.vxu'<. 

Aiuio laotiillifccL- ropetit j.iiu luaTiia Lmi.o, 

Tyrrlieiias'pie Uoiics * SrAiTiv. 

The most northerly city of Etruria ^vas Luna. It stood on 
the very frontier, on the left bank of the Maora, which formed 
the north-western boundary of that laud.' And though at one 
time in the iiossession of the Ligurians, together with a wide 
tract to the south, even down to Pisa and the Arno, yet Luna 
was originally Etruscan, and as such it was recognised in Imperial 
times." It was never renowned for size or jiower ; its imjiort- 
anee seems to have been derived chiedy from its vast and com- 
modii)us port, truly “worthy of a people who long held d()minion 
of the sea,’'' and which is now known as the Gulf of Spezia. 

Iiisignis porfcu, quo non spatiosior alter 

Iiinuineras cepi.'-.^e rates, et claudere pontuin.' 


^ Stral’O p. '2’2'2) speaks of Macra a''^ 
a place — xcoplop ; Imt Pliny ^IIl. Si 
more detinite in marking it a« a river, the 
LouihUay uf Liguiia and Etiuria. 

- !MiKh conlu.'sion has aii'-eii fiom the 
oontikulict'iry statements of aiici .nt writer." 
in calling this tenitory sometimes LiguiLui, 
sometimes Etiuscan. Theie are nuuicrou" 
aiitliontie'" on hoth sides. Livy (XLI. I-’) 
explains the <liscreiiani-y Ly stating tliat 
Luna with its n'/rr was cajdured hy the 
Komans from the Ligurians ; hut that 
hefure it helcnced to the latter it had been 
Etiuscan. L\coi>hrun, however, reiue- 


sciits the Ligure.s di.si> 0 ""e^'''ed of Pi>a 
and its tenitoiy by the Ktiu."*-ans. (,'as- 
saiiJra, l-lo'i. 

^ i>eiiq>.ster eironeou"ly cla""ed it among 
tlio Twelve eities of the Etru"c,in Cenfe- 
deiation (II. pp. 41, So), in whi<Ji he is 
followed by more recent writers. Put 
Strabo te."tiiieft to the small '^ize of Luna. 
Targiuiii To/zetti .siys it wa" not moie than 
two mile-- in ciicuit. Yiaggi in To."cana, 
X. p. 4oi;. 

Strabo, V. p. '222. 

Sil. Ital.A’III. iSd. Pliny (III. S) also 
speak" of Luna as — opi>idum portu nobile. 
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Blit its size and securitv ai’e the least of its charms. To the 
tranquil beauty of a lake it unites the majesty of the sea. Xo 
fairer bay could poet sigh for, “ to float about the summer- 
waters.” Xever did purer wave mirror more glorious olijects. 
Shining towns — pine-crested convents — luxuriant groves — storm- 
defying forts — castled-crags — proud headlands — foam-fretted 
islets — dark heights, prodigal of wine and oil — purple mountains 
behind, — and naked marble-peaked Aiienniues over all, 

“ Islanded in immeasurable air.” 

The precise site of Luna has been much disputed. As the 
Gulf of Spezia lay on the Ligurian, and Luna on the Etruscan, 
side of the Macra, it has been sujiposed either there was anciently 
a 2 iort, proiierly that of Luna, at the mouth of that river, or that 
the town occupied some other site. It is well ascertained that 
the alluvial deposits of the Magra have made large encroach- 
ments in the course of centuries, so as to have altered the course 
of that stream, and to have widened the strip of land between the 
mountains and the sea. The whole plain, in fact, seems to have 
been formed by these dejiosits. Yet no harbour within the 
mouth of the ^Magra would answer the descrijition ancient writers 
give of the Port of Luna, which manifestly was no other than the 
Gulf of Spezia.® Eesearches made in 1837 and in 1857 have 
clearly established that the ancient town, which once stood on 
the shore, occiqiied the spot which traditionally bears the name 
of Luni, and now lies at a considerable distance from the sea. 

About three miles from Sarzana, on the high-road to Lucca 
and Pisa, the traveller has on his right a striji of low cultivated 
land, intervening between him and the sea. Here stood the 
ancient city, about one mile from the shore and two from the 
mouth of the Magra. Let him turn out of the high-road, 
O2)23osite the Farm of the Iron Hand — Casino di Man di Ferro — 
and after a mile or so he will reach the site. There is little 


® Ilolstenius (Annot. ad CluTer, i>p. 
26, 277), however, insists on tlie port of 
Lima being at the mouth of the Alagra, 
and declares he saw the posts with rings 
attached, to wliich the ancient shipping 
had been moored. Cluver (II. p. 456) 
placed the site of Luna at Lerici, in which 
he is followed by Mannert (Gcog. p. 288), 
who thinks this the reason why the Latin 
con-ector of Ptolemy, instead of Lunae 
Portus puts Ericis Portus. Others also 


have jiUced it on the light bank of the 
!R[agi*a, a view favoured by Strabo, wliu 
says the ]Macra was between Luna and Pisa ; 
while Sai*zaua, Avenza, Spezia, even Car- 
ram, have respectively been indicated lus 
its site ; and Scaliger went so far as to 
deny it a local ha])itation, and to submerge 
it beneath tlie sea. See Kepetti, v. Luni,. 
II. p. 1136. Cramer (1. p. 171), however, 
and Muller (Etrusk. einl. 2, 13) place its. 
site at Luni. 
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enough to see. Beyond a few crumbling tombs, and a fragment 
or two of Boman ruin, notliing remains of Luiia. The scene, 
described by Baitilius, so ai)propriate to a spot wbicb bore the 
name of the virgin-([ueen of lieaven — the fair walls, sbaming with 
tbeir whiteness the “laughing lilies” and the untrodden snow — if 
not the creation of the poet, liave long vanished from the sight. 

Advehimur celeri candentia mcenia lap^ii ; 

Xomiuis est auctor Sole corusca soror. 

Iiitiigenis superat ridentia lilia saxis, 

Et laivi radiat picta nitorc silex. 

Dives marmoribus tellus, quai luce colorls 
Provocat intactas luxuriosa nives.'” 


Vestiges of an amphitheatre, ol a senu-eircular huildiiig, which 
may be a theatre, of a circus, a phchia, and fragments of 
ccdumns, pedestals for statues, blocks of I'avemeut, and inscrip- 
tions, are all that Luna has now to show. The walls, from 
Kutilius’ description, are supposed to have been of marble ; in- 
deed, Ciriacus of Ancona tells us that what remained of them in 
the middle of the tifteentli century, were of that material p but 
not a block is now left to determine the point. 

Since so little remains of the Boman town, what vestige can 


we expect of Etruscan Luna '? 
bus ever been discovered on the 

' Rutil. Itiner. II. *>3. 

^ CiriacBS, vdio wrote in 144*2. i?; the 
earliest antiquary who gives us an account 
of Luui. He describes the blocks <»f 
marble a> being S ‘'luices’’ (palms ’) long, 
hy 4 hi:di. Promis does not t.ri'dit him as 
to the material ; all the remains of masonry 
at 2 'rcseiit on the si)Ot being of the coarse 
b^o^ul stone iruni the neighbouring licad- 
land of Corvo ; and the fragment.s of ar- 
ehitectiual or sculptural decoration, which 
aie of marble, are not mure abundant than 
-on ^imIlar sito.-s in Italy {Memoiie di Liini, 
pp. tJl, fitb. IVluPcr (I. '1, 4) credits both 
liiitilius and Ciiiacus, and thinks the-'C 
marble walls mu''t liave been of Etruscan 
times. Targioni To/zetti (op. cit. XII. p. 
142) speaks of the ualls as still of marble 
in his day. 

The ^Iarche''C Angelo ilemedi and the 
IMaivliesc Fudosta lia\e made excavation-s 
here of late years, and have diseo\erc«l 
numeroii.s Ibunaii remain.^, but notliing 
Etiusoan. Hull. Iii&t. IboS, jqf, tf-l(*. 
A stmie insynbed with Etruscan cliarai.- 


Xo monument of that antiquit}' 
site, or in its vicinit}- ; not even 

tors Ibis l-eon tound in the Val di Vara, 
many miles inlainl, at tlie head of the (rulf 
of Sjiezia. Piomi.s, op. cit. p. bl. No 
coins belonging to Lunaluoe been tli.sco- 
vercd on the spot. Promi'i, j), 2J. The 
bronze coin, witlt this ntuno in Etinscan 
characters, has on the obveise a bearded, 
garlanded head, which Lanzi takes for that 
of the fftuiasi of the .Macia ; and on the 
revei*se, a reed, fmir globules, and a wheel 
dividetl into tour i>aits. and sunounded 
with lays like a baiizi, II. pp. 2(5, 

7*3, tav. I. ; I’a'-'-eri, Farahpom. ad 
Dcnqist, tab. V. 1. JMuller (E^nl^k. I. j>. 
o37) inclined to leler the^e coins to 
l’oi)uloiiia ; ''O abi* IMioimet (Suppicm. J. 
P2>. 1‘.‘9, *2u3b Se'-'tiiu (<Teog. Nunns, fj. 
p. 4), and ^lillingea iXumis Amc It.d. ]>. 
173). A series of coin'-, with a young 
man's head wearing the cap of an ArU'jtex, 
and witli a saciihii.tl knife, an axe, and 
two crcsCcnt'', but no iriseiiption, on the 
rtver.-e, Ls sui*posed by !Melehiorn to ha%e 
belonged to Luna. Hull. last. 1.^39, p. 122. 
See the Avoodcut at the head of thi- thapter. 
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a trace of the ancient cemetery is to be recognised, either in the 
plain, or among the neighbouring heights, where it should be 
sought for, so that we might almost doubt the Etruscan antiquity 
of Luna ; yet sucli is expressly assigned to it by the ancients. 
No record of it, however, has come down to us jirior to Homan 
times. 

The earliest mention we have of Luna is from old Ennius, who 
took part in the expedition against Sardinia, which sailed from 
this port in ;)39 (me. 21.5), under Manlius Torquatiis ; and the 
poet, struck with the beauty of the gulf, called on his fellow - 
citizens to come and admire it with him, — 

‘‘ Lunai portum est operas cognoscere, cives I ^ 

The first historical notice to be found of Tama is in the year 
559 (n,c. 195), when Cato the Consul collected a force in the 
liort, and sailed thence against the Spaniards." It is mentioned 
again in the year 508,^ and in 577, in the Ligurian Mar, it 
received a colony of two thousand Homans.^ In the civil war 
between Clesar and Pompey, it is said to have been in utter 
decay, inhabited only by a venerable soothsayer — 

Arrims incoluit desertro mania Liime." 

But a few years later it was re-colonised by the Homans;® and 
inscrqitions found on the spot prove it to have existed at the 
close of the fourth century of our era. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, Imna was desolated by the 
Lombards, Saracens, and Normans, but it was a yet more 
fonnidable, though invisible, foe that deiiopulated the site, and 
that eventually caused it, in the fifteenth century, to be utterly 
deserted.^ 

Luna, under the Homans, was renowned for its wine, which 
was the best in all Etruria ; ® and for its cheeses, which were 


^ Ennius, ap, Pers. Sat. VI. 9 ; cf. Liv. 

xxni. ;J4. 

- Liv. XXXIV. S. 

^ Liv. xxxrx. - 21 . 

Liv. XLI. 13. Whether Lima or Luca 
lioro the ooirect rea'Iing, is disputetl. 
Paterculus (L 15) lui.s Lm-a. 

^ Lucan. I. 5Si). Here a^ain some 
editions liave “ Lu*\e.’‘ Dante, who 
})robahly re'-ords the local tradition, 
(Inferno, XX. 47), jilaccs this soothsayer 
in the mountains of Carrara. 

® By the Tiiumvirate, under the Lex 


Julia. Frontin. de Colon, p. 19, ed. 15S8. 

* There is an old legend which ascribes 
its destruction to another cause. The lord 
of Luna won the affections of a certain 
Empress, who, to obtain her end, feigned 
heikself dead ; her lover jilaying the resur- 
rectionist, and carrying her to hi.s own 
house. This coming to the ears of the 
Emperor, he not only took vengeance on 
the offenders, but laid the city in the dust, 
Alberti, Descrit. d’ltalia, p. -2. 

3 Plin. XIY. 8, 5. 
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stainijed witli the figure, either of the moon, or of tlie Etruscan 
Diana, and were of vast size, sometimes weighing a thousand 
2ioiinds.'’ But wliat gave Luna most renown was her marble ; 
known to us as that of Carrara. This does not aiijiear to have 
been known to the Etruscans at an early 2>eriod, for the few traces 
we find of it in the national monuments are not of very archaic 
(diaracter ; and surely the jieoiile who made such extensive use of 
alabaster, and executed such exquisite works in bronze, would 
have availed themselves of tliis beautiful material, as soon as it 
became known to them : yet, on the other hand, it is difficult to 
understand how its iiirea mctalhi could have long escajied their 
eye.^ It does not seem to have been known to the Homans 
much before the Emiiire." The earliest mention we have of it is 
in the time of Julius Cmsar but a stone which was whiter than 
Parian marble,'* and yet might be cut with a saw," was not likely 
to be neglected by the luxurious Romans of that age; and 


^ riin. XL y7 : Martial, XIII, : 

Ca»eiis Etruscie siynatiif' imagine Liuue 
pueris praii'Ua luiUc tui''. 

Tlioiigh the (.-rreck writers traii'^Iate the 
name of thi> town Iw an«.I tliongh 

n moon seems to hive been the syinhol of 
Luna under tlie Romans, we have no ground 
for concluding that sucli was the iDcaning 
of the Etru>can name. Some have thouglit 
that Luna wa.s derived from the form of its 
port-even Muller (Etiuak. I, 4 , S) held 
this Opinion* — but the name is not at all 
ilcscriptive of the haibour, whicli cannot bo 
likened to a moon, whetlier full, half, or 
crescent. Lanzi suggests that 
the name attached to a goddess with a 
oresceiit as her ciuhleni, represented un a 
mirror (.^ag"io, II. p. 26, tav. S ; see also 
(ierhaid, Ktrusk. f'pieg. taf, 171), may 
be the ancient Latin form ; Muller thinks 
it the EtniM ail. Fait tliis monument is 
certainly Latin. It ai>i>ears to me highly 
probaljle that Luna was an Etruscan word, 
mi-sinterpreted l)y the Rnmans. For the 
three chief ports on tin coast, a.s learn 
from coins, ha<l this termination to theii 
names — Luna, Fupluna (Populonia), and 
Vetllna (Vetulonia) ; and as no inland 
town of Etruria had the same ending, it is 
not improbable that Luna had a maritime 
signiheation, and meant “a jiort — this, 
which has no j^retix to its name, being, 
from its superior size, pre-emiuencly “the 


l»ort *’ of Etruria. 

* Tl»e marble sarcophagi found in the 
tonilofpt Cervctri,Coincto, and Vulci,^v Inch, 
from their .style of art are certainly not later 
than the 4th century, b.c., are pronounced 
not to be of tlie marble of Carrara, but 
pn>li.il>ly of that from the Tii.^'Can Maremma, 
though Caninr. ^Etruria ^larittima, L j). 
Ib2) declares them to be of the marble of 
the Circa.un riomontory, which vas u-sed 
by the Erru'^cans befuio they discovered 
that of Luna. 

- riiny(XXXVL 4, 2) s 2 >eaks of it as 
only lecently dmcovered in his day. 

^ ^lamurra, Pnefoct of C.c.sar s army in 
CLiul, was the firs^t who had his house lined 
vitli maihle, and every column in it was of 
solnl marble, either from Ca^y;^tus or Luna. 
Corn. XepO", aj'. Plin. XXXVI 7. 

■' Plin. XXXVI. 4, 2. Strabo (V. p. 
222) says truly that the (luarries of Luna 
\ielded not only vhite, but variegated 
marble, inclining to blue. 

Plin. XXXVI. 22 — Lunensem silicem 
senu secari. Thisi)-//tjr has been .'^ii]i 2 >oscd 
to be only a Iiite tufo. not marble (Quintino, 
Marmi Liinensi, cittil by !MulIer. I. 2, 4, 
n. 63) ; ])ut the term was of general aj'pli- 
cation to the Iiariler sorts of rock, and the 
use of it here is expressive of the singu- 
laxity of the circuins'ance that the stone 
should be sawn, and the word would lo^e its 
force if ax>pUed to a soft volcanic forma- 
tion. 

F 2 
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accordingly it soon came into extensive use, as the Pantheon, 
the Portico of Octavia, the Pyramid of Cains C'estins, and other 
monuments of that period, remain to testify ; and it was to this 
discovery that Augustus owed his hoast — that lie had found 
Rome of brick, but had left it of marble. From that time forth, 
it has been in use for statuary, as well as for architectui'al 
decoration ; and from the Apollo Belvedere to the Triumphs of 
Thorwaldsen, “ the stone tliat breathes and struggles " in im- 
mortal art, lias been chiefly the marble of Luna.'’ 


® For further notices of Lima aiul its to the woik of Proniis, alreaily cited, and 
port, I refe»' the reader to Targioni Tozzetti’s to Reijetti’s Dizionario della Toscana. 
Toscana, X. pp. 403 — 46G ; hut especially 
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FISA.—FIS^E. 

AlplieiO veterem contemplor origin'is nrl*eni 
(^Liam cingunt gemini^ Aruits et Au??iir aquis. 

PwLTILIUS. 

Ox approacliiiig Leglioni from the sea, I have ahvaj's been 
inclineil to recognise in it, Triturrita, with the ancient port of 
Pisa.^ It is true that the modem town does not wliolh' corres- 
l)ond witli the description given by Rutilius. It lias now more 
than a mere bank of sea-weed to j^rotect it from the violence of 
the waves ; it embraces an ample harbour within its arms of 
stone ; but it lies on a naturally open shore ; it has an artificial 
l^eninsula, oir which the Villa Triturrita ma.v have stood ; and, by 
a singular coincidence, there are still three prominent towers to 
suggest the identity. 


^ Rutil. I. 527 ei seq. ; II. 12, Called 
“Turritci” by the reutiugerian Table, 
■which jilaces it P miles south from Pi?a.*. 
The Maiithue Itinerary has “ Portus Pi>a- 
uiis *’ in the same p('^ition, Much doubt 
has been thrown on the antiquity 
Livorno (Repetti, II p. 717) ; and the 
highest generally ascril>ed to it i.s that of 
Roman times — either as the Ad Heivulcm 
of the Autonine Itinerary, on the \ia 
Aurelia, 12 miles frtuu Pi&ie ; or the Labro 
of Cicero (ad Quint. Frat. II. 6) ; or the 
Liburnum, mentioned by Zosimiis (Annul, 
y. cited by Cluver) ; whence the modern 
name, Li\orno, as well as the Ligurnuin 
(Leghorn) of the middle ages. Cluver (II. 
p. 407), and Cramer {Ancient Italy, I. 
p. 175), place the Portus at the moutli of 
the Ai*no, !Mannert dleog. ii. 353) on the 
other hand contends for the identity of 
Leghorn ^^ith the Portus Pisaniis. He 
places Labro at f'alebro and Ad Herculem at 
Violino. An intermediate opinion is held 


by Targioni Tozzetti {Viaggi in Toscana, 
II. pp. 39S — 42u), who considers the 
of Five to liave been a bay between the 
*\ruo and the site ot Leghorn, now filled 
111 ) alluvial deposits from the river ; 
and he finds Villa Triturrita in .some 
Roman remain.s on the inner shore of this 
l*ay. It IS well ascertained that the land 
has gained considerably on the sea in the 
Delta uf t!ie Arno, and that this coast has 
inucli altered since ancient times. ^luller 
(Etrusk. I. 1, *2 : I. 4, 8), who follow.s 
Tozzetti, considei's this port to have I een 
connected with the city by an ancient 
branch of ihe Arno, now stojjped up, one 
of the three mentioned by Strabo, V. 
II. 222. If the VIIII of the Maritime 
Itinerary be a transcrilier's error forXIIlI, 
\\hich may ca.sily be the case, it would 
favour the claims uf Livorno, for such is 
the true distance between that port and 
Pisa. 
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No traveller, iiow-a-days, Avlio readies Legliorii by sea, omits 
to make a trip to Pisa. Like the Itinerant Gaul of old, lie 
leaves his vessel in the port, and hurries away to lionise that city. 
Pisa indeed is a great ganglion in the railway system of Italy, 
being on the highroad from London and Paris to the Lternul 
CitA', and connected by trains Avith Leghorn, Florence, and 
Bologna, as Avell as Avith Genoa and Rome. 

Of the thousands that annually visit the elegant and tranquil 
city of Pisa, avIio remembers her great antiquity ? — avIio thinlis of 
her as one of the most A’enerable cities of Italy, prior to the 
Trojan War, one of the earliest settlements of the Pelasgi on 
this coast ? “ The Pisa of the middle ages is so bright a vision 
as to throAV into dim shade the glories of her remoter antiquity. 
Pisfe is one of the A'ery few cities of Etruria, Avhich, after the 
lapse of nearly three thousand years, still retains, not only its 
site, but its importance, and has shrouded the huariness of 
antiquity in the garlands of ever-flourishing youth. 

We have said that Pisa occupies her original site ; but her 
relative 250sition has been greatlj' altered in the course of cen- 
tiuies. For she ancienth’ stood on a tongue of land formed by 
the confluence of the Arnus and Ausar ® — a site, if Ave substitute 
rivers for ravines, very similar to that commonly chosen for 
cities in southern Etruria. The Ausar, noAV the Serchio, altered 
its course someAvhere about the twelfth century of our era, and 
found a more northerly channel to tlie sea. In Strabo's time 
Pisa was only tAvo and a-half miles inland, but by the accumulation 

- Pisie is classed Ity Dionysius (1. p. Id) riin. HI. S. Cato (ap. tbongli ad- 

aiuoiig tlie primitive cities of Italy, eitlicv mitting tliat this region ^^as tfrigindiy 
taken from the Siciili, or snhsequently possessed by the Teutones, who spoke Ureek, 
bnilt by the confederate Pelasgi and Abor- could not trace the foundation of Pisie 

igines. Another tradition a-'^cribes its euiUer than the arrival of the Etui>cans in 

foundation to a Greek colony fn-ni Arcadia, Italy ; and he ascribes it to Tarehon. This 
■v\ho named it after the cek-hiatcd city of tradition of the Teutancs, ^Muller (cinl. 2, 
the Peloponnesus ; another to some of the u. on) regards as coniinaatory of a 

Greeks who wandered to Italy after the Pelasgic origin. Some say Ihsie ^\us taken 

Trojan Wai iSeiv. ad iEn. X. 179 ; Strabo, by the Etiuscan.s from tlie Ligurians. 
Y. p. 222) ; hut the connection with Pisa* Lycoph. Cass. 125tk ef. Justin. XX. 1. 
of Elis seems to have been geneially be- But the almost concurrent voice of tradition 
lieved. Yirg. JEn. loc. eit. ; Serv. adloe. ; assigns to Pisie a Greek origin, which its 
Plin. III. S; Claudian. de Bel. Gildon. name •seems to confirm; tluaigii on the 
4S3 ; llutil. I. aO.L 5/3 ; S‘*liuns, Pol\h. other hand its name, whiih Sei\iu'' s;i\s 
A III. Seiviu-' records other tmditions of signified a moon-shaped \niii in the Ly<li:in 
its oiigin, one assigning it to the Celts ; (/ r. Etrusi-an) tongue, maviiave given rise 

another, that its site had been occupied by to these traditions, 
an earlier town, by some called Phocis, by ^ Strabo. Y. p. 222. Plin. III. 
others Teiita, whose inhaiuta! ts the TeuLe, Rutil. I. 

Teutaui, or Teiitones wcie of Gieekiace. 
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of soil brouglit down by these rivers, it is now removed six miles 
ti-om the coast, while the Serchio has left it nearly as far to the 
south. 

Her remoteness from Home may well acconnt for the absence 
of historical mention of Pisa during the jieriod of Etruscan inde- 
pendence. Virgil introduces her as sending aid to .Eneas against 
Turnus ’ — a statement which can be received only as confirmatory 
evidence of her antiquity. Yet a modern writer of great weight 
does not hesitate to regard her as one of the Twelve chief cities 
of Etruria.® The earliest mention of Pisa in history occurs in 
the year 529 (n.c. 225), when just before the battle of Telamon, 
a Homan army from Sardinia was landed here." Frequent 
mention is subsequently made of Pisa, which played a prominent 
part in the Ligurian ^Yars.'* It was colonised in the year 574, at 
the request of its citii'eiis.” Under the Homans, it was of con- 
siderable importance on account of its port, and was celebrated 
also for the fertility of its territoiy, for the (piarries in its 
neighbourhood, and for the abiuidance of timber it yielded for 
ship-building.^ 

Of the ancient magniticeuce of Pisa scarcely a vestige remains. 
Various fragments of Homan antiquity have been discovered on 


In the teiitli century, aecoriling to tli.it 
■wandering Jew, Ileiij.imin of Tndela, Pha 
was ]>ut four miles inland ; and as in Strabo's 
time it was only two miles and a luilf, we 
may coueluJe that a thousand yeai* eailier 
it stood almost close to the sea. Stiaho 
(loc. cit. ) represents the water, at the point 
of contlueiice of the rivers, rising to .such a 
lieiglit in mid channel, that persons standing 
on the 02 'posite hanks couhl not 'lee each 
other. Cf. Pseudo-Aristot. Miiab. Austult. 
Y. 94. C'jhiiiel Mure remaiks the siiiiilaritv 
of siti of the Pisa ot Ktrunu with that 
of Greece — both occupied "n ]»reeisely 
similar regi"u, a luw, w.iim, mardi\* tiat, 
intei.-'per'^ed with pine-inie-t. ’ Ti ivcls in 
<iree<-e, II. p. The analf'.ry of site 

may exi>laiii the identity of name ; whu-h 
Muic is douhtful whether ti deiive troiii 
7ri(7os — a marsh — op fiom TriVua — the lir or 
lunc-tree. The former, or an e-piivaleiit 
derivation, HfaM'Uiud by Stialm (VIII. p. 
D.abb and by Eiistatliius (ad Horn. Iliad. 
XX. 9) ; I'Ut the latter deiives siippoit 
trom the actual e.xuteiice of }iiiie-w uoiU, 
both around the Lity of Kli-'. and al.s<t on 
this coa^'t, in the leyal C.ucine, wheie they 
.over some srpiaie miles, and arc in all 


probability the ilescendants of the ancient 
forests, where Rutilius, wlien -weather- 
bound, amused liimsellwith hunting the 

ild-boiir ( 1. (JJl— b). The city i^ called 
Pissa or Pis-iL* by Lycophion, Polybius, and 
Ptolemy. 

® Virg. X. 179. He calls her — 

mbs Etiusca. 

** ilulier, Etrusk. II. 1, h. Stiaho (V. 
j). -23) says that it had originally heeu a 
tioinishing city. iMaiiueit (Geog. p. b-Pj), 
thoimh he does not regad it as one of the 
Twelve, calls it the n.itui.il iain[iait and 
lroiitier--v\ all ot Etiuiia tow aids the north.’ 

Puhl.. II. 27. 

Liv. XXr. 39 ; XXXIII. 43 ; XXXIV. 
."al; XXXV. 21: XL. 41 : XLT. 5. Pre- 
viously, in the Secoinl Punic Wai, Scipio 
had made use of it' [»iit. Polyb. HI. .Itj. 

'' Llv. XL. 42 ,. I'c-stUs I alls it .1 lUiiiti- 
vipicni. Pliny (HI. 3) and Ptolemy (Gene. 
I>. 72) inentioii it among the Koiiiaii colonies 
ill Etiuiia. 

^ Straho, V. p 223. Pliiiy .ilsn s[teuks 
of its gi.iiii (X\ HI 2oi, of it-, gi.ipe' {XI\ . 
4, 7b J^i“I “I 11=-* w<ti>!leiful spiings, wluue 
frogs found themseive' literally in hot 
water (U. lubi. 
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the spot ; hut, with the exception of sundry sarco 2 )hagi, broken 
statues, and numerous inscriptions, nothing remains above 
ground beyond some mean traces of baths, and two marble 
columns with Composite cax>itals, i)robably belonging to the vesti- 
bule of a temple of the time of the Antonines, now embedded in 
the ruined church of San Felice." As to the citv of the Felasgi 
and Etruscans, it has entirely disappeared. The traveller looks 
in vain for a stone of the walls, which from the exposed position 
of the cit}' must have been of great strength — in vain for a tumulus 
or monument on the surrounding plain — the city of the dead, as 
well as that of the living, of that early period, is now lost to the 
eye. Yet the necropolis of Pisa does exist; and traces of it have 
been found, not onlv on the neighbouring hills of S. (Tiuliano 
and Yecchiano, on the side towards Lucca, Avhere are numerous 
tumuli, now broken down and defaced, so as hardly to be recog- 
nised as artificial ; but also to the west of Pisa, in the royal 
tenuta of S. Kossore, where, in the winter of 1848-9, Signor 
Francois found numerous sand-hills, now far inland, which he 
proved by excavation to be artificial and sepulchral, yielding 
beautiful Greek vases with red figmes in a severely archaic style.’ 

The only relics of Etruscan antiquity now at Pisa are a few 
sarcophagi and urns in that celebrated sepulchral museum, the 
Cainpo Santo. Even these were not found on the spot. The 
eye experienced in Etruscan remains at once recognises them 


- Repetti, IV. pp. 372 ; Dempster 
(II- p. 24S) infers from Seneca (Tlije.-'tes, 
I. 123) that risi was anciently reiiowiic^l 
for her towers ; but tlie true leading is — 

Pisieisque domos cuiribii.s inclytas,” 

and the line refeis to the city of Elis. The 
Italian Pisa, however, was renowned for 
her towers in the middle ages. Benjamin, 
the Jew of Tiidela, who lived in the tenth 
century, records that nearly 10,000 towers 
were to he counted, attache»I to the houses 
— verily, as ohl Faccio degli Uheidi says of 
Lucca — “ (/iil.'sad’ lui hobchetod* Other 
chroniclers increase this numher to 15,000; 
and Petrarch vouches fur a great multitude. 

^ These tombs lay so close together that 
he could not doubt that this^\as the ne- 
cropolis of ancient Pi&a. He foiiml traces 
of similar sepulture at intervals all across 
the plain irum Pisa to the mountains of 
Legdiuin, >\hero Etruscan tombs have also 
been discovered, pull, Inst. 1849, pp. 
22 - 24 , 


There are some small copiier coins v itb 
tljc head of Jlercury on the (obverse, and 
an owl, \\ith the legend Peithesa, in Etru.s- 
can characters, on the reverse, which most 
probably belong to Pisa. The opinion of 
early Italian anti<pmries vus generally in 
favour of Perusia ; Lanzi (Sagg. 11. pp. 27, 
7d) hints at the Arretium Fidens of Pliny. 
Sestiui (Creog. Numis. II. p. 5) was hardly 
less extravagant in ascribing these coins to 
Veil (cf. Mionnet, Supid. I. 204). They 
have also been assigned to Pitiaum in Um- 
bria ; but Muller (F.trusk. L p. 338) 
suggests that Peithesa may be the old 
Etruscan form of Pissa : and Cramer 
(Ancient Italy, I. p. 173) remarks that if 
we suxipose its x>ronunciatiun to have been 
Pithsa, it would not be far from the 1 i-'sa 
of Lycophron. IMillingen (Xumis. Aiic. 
Ital. XL 170) thinks that these coins belong 
to some forgotten town, near Todi inUniljrid, 
because they are generally found in that 
neighbourhood. 
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as the rohd of Yolterra. They wei-e found at ]Mori't)na, in the 
neighbourhood of that town, and presented in 1808 to the city 
of Pisa. There is nothing among them of remarkable interest. 
Alost of them are small srpiare cinerary urns, or “ ash chests," 
as the Germans term them, with stunted and distorted figures on 
the lids. One of these recumbent figures holds an open scroll, 
with an Etruscan inscription in red letters. Among the reliefs 
are — a bampiet; a sacrifice; a soul in a qiiiidriija, conducted 
to the shades by Oharun, armed with his hammer ; an Amazon 
defending her fallen comrade from a bear, which emerges from 
a well ; Orestes persecuted by a Fury ; Xeoptolemus on an altar, 
defending himself against Orestes, who rushes Tip, sword in 
hand, to slay him; the parting of Admetus and Alcestis : a 
griffon contendmg with three warriors. But the most interesting 
Etruscan monument here, though of wretched art, is an urn, on 
whose lid reclines a female figure holding a rJiytoii, or drinking- 
cup, in the shape of a horse’s fore-t|uarters. In the relief below 
is represented a she-demon, or Fury, winged, torqued, buskined, 
and half-draped, sitting, spear in hand, between two warriors. 
In character and attitude she bears a strong resemblance to one 
of the demons painted on the walls of the Grotta del Carduiale 
at Corneto, who sits as guardian over the gate of Hell, and 
probabh' reiiresents the Fui-y Tisiphone — 

Tisiphoneque sedens, palla succincta cruent ‘i. 

Vebtibulum exsomnis servat noetesque dieaiiue.^ 

In duty bound, I have noticed these Etruscan relics. et 
few who visit this silent and solemn corner of Pisa, where the 
grandeur and glory of the city are concentrated, are likely to 
give them much attention. Few will turn from the antique 
pomp, the iiiosque-like magiiificeiice of the Cathedral — from the 
fair white marvel of the Leaning Tower — from the ciumingly 
Avrought pulpit and font of the Baptistery — or even from the 
frescoed visions, the grotesque soleiimities of the Caiiqio Santo, 
to examine these uncouth memorials of the early possessors 
of the land. 

^ A’irg. JEn. VI. 555. 
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I'lEENZE.— i'’Z OltENTIA. 

Florence, beneath the .Min, 

(.>£ cities, fauest one’ — S iicllkv. 

Di te, D.»nna *1cir Arno, anch’ jo favellj. 
Tu, in le^'io trono alteruniente as>i'>u, 
L’iin]»eiio=jo dj/lio 
Vol^d air Etiiiiid' — F ilioaja. 


Floeexce, the Athens of modem Italy, in the days of Etruscan 
greatness and of the earliest civilisation of the laud, was nought. 
.She cannot claim an origin liigher than the latter years of the 
noniau Eepuhlic.' Yet she may be regarded as the representa- 


^ Frontimis hIo Colonii.v, j/'lO, cl. 1>SS) 
sav.s Florentia was a colony t'f the Tiiuni- 
virate, e.stalilidied niokr the Lex Julia; 
which has led some to tonchide tiiat such 
v,iiH the date ot’ her foundation, liepetti, 
II. pp. InS, l.o'i. Yet Fluriis (III. :^1) 
lanks her Yitli Spoletiuin, Iiiteramimiiii, 
and rranc'te, tho^e ''most nm~ 

of Italy,"’ nhi».h, in the < ivil Avais 
of ^Marius and Syll.i, .'Ulfeicd ijoiii the 
vengeance of tlie latter. Some editions 
have "Fluentia, ’ hut this can he no other 
than Floreutia, as the .same name is given 


hy riiriy (III. 8) in his li.>>t of the colonie.s 
in Ktruiia — Fliioutiiii pricthionti Arno op- 
ptiMti. Cluvo- (II. p. 0^'b) admits the 
higher aiitiipiity ; wltilo !Mannert (‘leog, 
I». thinks the city dates its oiigin 

from the Ligiiiiaii wais. In the rei:;n of 
Tihcriic, Florentia was an impoitaiit /nU’ 
uiftpitmij one of thnse Mhicli sent dci'Uties 
to Ihuue, to deprecate altciatioiis in the 
foui>e "f the tniiutaiic'- of the ’liher: 
their plea being tliat if the Cianis were 
diverted into the Arnns, it would bring 
ilotructioii on their teiritoiy. Tacit. 
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tive of the ancient Etruscan city of Fiesuhe, whose iiiliahitants at 
an early period removecl from their rocky heights to the hanks of 
the Arno" — an emigration in which Dante, in his Ghibelline 
wrath, finds matter of vituperation — 

quello ingrato poxiolo maligno, 

Clie discese di Fiesole ab antico, 

E tiene ancor del monte e del maciguo — 

though it would puzzle a poet now-a-days to find any analogy 
between the courteous and polished Florentines and the rugged 
crags of Fiesole. 

i\IuSEO EtRI'SCO. 

It is not my province to make further mention of Florence, 
than to notice the collection of anti<|uities gathered from various 
sites in Etruria, and now preserved in the National Museum in 
this city. 

This collection has of late been removed from the Fffizj to 
the Museo Fgizio in the Via Faenza. It is open in summer 
from ten to four, and in winter from nine to three. Admission 
one franc ; on Sundays free. 


Black Pottery, or Bucchero. 

First Boom. — The first room you enter contains the black, 
unglazed ware of Etruria, commonly called hacchcvo. It is coarse, 
unbaked potteiy; its forms are uncouth, its decorations grotesque, 
its manufacture rude in the extreme, and it has little artistic 
beauty, j’et it is of extraordinary interest as illustrative of 
Etruscan art in its earliest and purest stages, ere it had been 
subjected to Hellenic intiuenees. 

The stranger here finds himself in a new world ot Etruscan 
art, for this characteristic and genuinely Etruscan ware is not to 
be seen in the Museo Gregoriano at Borne, or in the British 
Museum, or, save to a limited extent, in the I.ouvre, or, I believe. 


Aniial. I. 7‘.‘. Ve^jtigys of licr Roman 
BuignltiocTKo rcTiiaiii in the mins of tlie 
ainphitlieatro near tlie I’lazza di iSaiita 
Oioce. 

Livy iX. ‘Joi speaks of an Etruscan town, 
Alnuiia, or a^ some readingN luive it, Ad- 
lianutlia, vliiLli Laiizi translate.'' Ad Ainnm, 
aiut thinks that Elrtruiiee may he indicated 
(S.igg, I, p. -irr ; II. p. hut from 

the conteNt it appetu's tliat Livy could 
hardly refer to a city ^o distant from Rome, 


- The fact K not stated hy the ancients, 
hut lias f'H' a<r*:'S been tiaditiinial. 
rami <(Tui«hi di Fie'-'<Ie, l>. -1) refeis the 
emigration to the tunc of Syila ; Uepetti 
doe. cit. )to th.it of Au;,Gistus. According 
to old Fiicci" <lc^di fliciti, the city le- 
ccIvlmI its name fi'>m the tlov cr-hasket 
in wliicli it is J'ituated. 

A1 fine i;li liahitanti per raemoria 
(Jhe lera posta en un ffran cest de fieri, 
(ili dono el uome hello unde sen gloiia. 
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in any other jnihlic collection in Europe, save at Cliiusi, and at 
Palermo, which now contains the Museo Casuccini, once the 
glory of the former city. 

This ancient pottery is so arranged in this room that the 
inquirer can readily trace its jirogi'ess from its earliest and rudest 
beginnings to its development in the well-known ware of Chiusi 
and its neighhourhood. Case I. contains the most archaic vases, 
of brown clay without any glaze, and not baked, hut merely sun- 
dried, clumsily sha2)ed by the hand, not by the lathe; imitations, it 
may he, of ^Dots hollowed from blocks of wood — _iust such ^mts, in 
fact, as are made now-a-days by the naked Indians of South 
America, or as were fashioned of old by the jirimitive Celts and 
Teutons.'^ Few show any decorations, and those are mere circles 
scratched round the body of the vase, or incised lines, or jnnic- 
tured dots, with a very rude attempt at design. 

Case II. exhibits the earliest siiecimens of Etruscan black 
ware, still extremely rude both in form and decoration, yet show- 
ing an advance on the brown. Though wi'ought by the hand, 
this ware sometimes hears a slight lustre. It is either 2'>hdn, or 
rudely scratched with 2’:'‘tterns some of which are familiar, as 
chevrons or meanders, others of more uncouth design. One 2iot 
has large concentric squares; another, found at Orvietn, is very 
rudely made, and carelessly decorated with meanders ; a third from 
Cortona has three bands of varied ornaments on the neck, and a 
broad belt on the body of the vase, all sim2dy scratched on the cla}'. 

In Case III. begins the earliest black ware of Chiusi, with 
figures in relief, of ^vhich a vase on the lowest shelf offers a curious 
exam2)le ; and you can trace the 2n’ogress of this 2>ottery round 
the room, till in Cases XIV. and XV. you see it in its highest 
develo2)ment, retaining the old forms, hut iiiqjroved in elegance, 
and dis2daying a certain degree of 2)olish. 

This ware, which is almost 2>eculiar to Chiusi, Sarteano, Cetona, 
and the neighbourhood, consists of tall anqiliorie, or vlpcc, with 
cock-crowned lids, or of quaint, knobbed jars or 2)ots with strange 
figures ill relief — veiled female heads, grinning masks, tusk- 
gnashing gorgons, divinities of most ungodlike as2iect, s2diinxes, 
■pcgusi, chimau'as of many a wild conce2ition, couching lions or 
panthers, and many a grotesque S 2 ieeimen of beast, fowl, fish, 


2 Dr. Direli (Ancient Pottery, p. 445, 
2nd edit.) points out the re.-<eniblauce this 
brown ware bears to the Teutonic vases 
found on the banks of the lihine, and says 


it is often ficarcely to be distinguished 
from the Celtic waie of France and Pritain. 
The pottery of races in a low stage of civilisa- 
tion is pretty siiniiar all the world over. 
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and flower — svinliols, it may Le, of tlie earlie^5t creed and rites of 
the Etruscans, or dim allusions to their long-forgotten myths. 

The oriental character of this pottery is manifest in its decora- 
tions, and its forms are rude and clumsy, in comparison r\ith 
those of Greek vases, seeming to indicate a far more primitive 
epoch, and a very inferior civilisation. The smaller ware — the 
jugs, pots, and gohlets, 
with handles decorated with 
every foi'in of life, real or 
unreal, and with bands of 
minute figures of myste- 
rious import, and of Egyp- 
tian rigidit\- — are not less 
archaic and curious, though 
not strictly confined to the 
said distrii't of Etruria. 

Un the upper shelves 
are not a few of the tall 
slender-necked vases with 
a cock or a dove on the 
lid, and with veiled hwrcc, 
or the spirits of the dead, 
and other quaint devices 
studding them in relief, as 
shown in the strange jug, 
illustrated in the annexed 
woodcut. It will he found 
in Case YI., and is Jumi- 
hered 1709. This vase was 
probably purely sepulchral. archaic bl.ick v.i?e fiw.m chil'i. 

The animals in the lower 

band are lions, carrying stags, convenientlj' paidced on their 
shoulders, as a fox carries a goose. CYild beasts with their prey 
are most common sepuleliral emblems, not only on Etruscan but 
on Oriental and early Greek monuments.’* The heads in the 
upper hand seem to have an analogy with the on the 

painted pottery of 'S'olterra. The three things between them 
appear to he uhiliK.-itl — common sepulchral furniture. The liorse 
is a well-kiKjwu funereal eiuhlem, iudieative of tlic jiassagc from 
one state of existence to another. The eyes scrati lied nii the 
spout have e’sideutly an analogy to those so often painted on the 

-* See AVil. I., j,. OOl. 
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Hellenic vases ; and have probablv the same symbolic meaning. 
The heads which stud the handle and top of this vase are 
supposed to be those of Larva, or the spirits of the defunct. 

This ware, be it observed, is not baked, but merely sun-dried, 
unglazed, and imperfectly varnished, and often incapable of re- 
taining liquid. Hence it may be inferred that much of it was 
made exj)resslv for septrlchral purposes. It is certainly more 
truly illustrative of the religious creed of the Etruscans than the 
painted pottery found in the tombs. The 
cock v.’hich ci’ests so many of these jaj-s 
must have had a sepulchral I'eference, 
though of what it is symbolical is not 
evident; perhaps of the funeral games, as 
we know this bird was introduced in Greek 
art as the symbol of athletic contests. 

On the middle shelf of the same case 
stand a few cctnopi — vases shaped like the 
head and shoulders of a man, the effigy of 
him whose ashes were deposited within. 
These curious Egyptian-like pots are found 
chiefly at Chiusi. Those in Case YI. are 
the most worthy of notice. The central 
one has the head of an ox, with an open 
mouth for a spout, and bears very singular 
reliefs of bulls, each hobbled and held b}' 
a man. Another also is peculiar, repre- 
senting the upper half of a man, whose 
head is fastened to his shoulders by a 
metal [lin. The vase shown in the annexed woodcut, with its 
lid in the form of a cap tufted by a bird, is a good specimen of 
an Etruscan canopits. 

On the lower shelves are several circular bowls with upright 
handles, which give them the appearance of baskets (as in Cases 
VH., YIH.) — singular stands, which for want of a better name, 
and in ignorance of their purpose, have been styled “ asparagus 
holders ” (Case YH.), — a variety of drinking-ciq^s with bands of 
minute Egyjjtian-like figures in flat relief, — some oblong strips of 
black ware, commonly called laragne, or slates, or alari, but which 
the late Professor Migliarini, when Director of this Museum, used 
jocuhnly to term Etruscan “visiting-cards,” and which were pro- 
bably writing-tablets (Case YII.). 

But perhaps the most curious articles in this black ware are 
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the fomhiri, or ricipiciifi as they are called, of -svliich, however, 
there are no superior specimens in this collection. And how, oh 
reader ! shall I make thee understand what ■A.focohirc is ’? It is a 
square, paw-footed, wall-sided tray of earthenware, half open in 
front, set about with prominent figures of veiled women, sup2)Osed 
to rejjresent the s^urits of the dead,*’ or of winged demons, 
masks, or chimieras : and it contains, when fouinl in the tondr, 
the strangest set of odds and ends of crockery, which have, 
naturally enough, been mistaken for a tea-service in its tray.'’ 
Indeed the resemblance to that homely 2>iece of furniture is 



PEM-ILE HI'..4I> OX THE 
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striking, though the sugar-basins inconveniently outnumber the 
cujrs and saucers ; but there are these, as well as milk -jugs, and 
sjroons and ladles, all of the same black rvare. It is just such a 
quaint, clumsy, jrrimitive thing as you could imagine — imculiari- 
ties of art apart — might have served as a tea-tray in the time of 
Alfred, if our sturdy Saxon ancestors could have condescended 
to such efi’eminate ^rotations. Certain strange articles, however, 
qirite ujjset the tea-tray— ((u</ac«fnriu, or perfume-bottles, and 
vases in the shajie of cocks, ducks, and other animals. Such a 
p)ot, for instance, as that shown in the above woodcut, which is 
in the form of a fish, with a woman’s head (Case YII.). 

The puiqrose these focohua' served is matter of disjiute. Some 
think them intended for the toilet, and the pots and jians for 

■’ Inghirami opioes tliat thexe heads of I. p. 1/. Gerhard tliinks they rnay have 
Larvae were introduced on tiiis pottery to reference to the sacerdotal costume of the- 
remind survivors of their duties in |rer- Ktruscans. UhU. Inst. 1S31, p. o8. 
orming the sepulchral rites, ilua. Ghrus. *’ Seivulchres of Etruria, p. 444. 
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perfumes ; others take them for culinary apparatus, or braziers ; 
while others regard them as i>urely sepulchral in application and 
meaning. If the latter view he correct, I should still consider 
them ns imitations of domestic furniture once actually in use, 
and pertaining rather to the tricUnium than to the toilet. Those 
which are raised from the ground hy claw-feet, seem intended to 
stand over a fire. In domestic life thej' were probably used to 
keep meats or liquids hot, like the eschinc, or braziers, found at 
Pompeii. At the sepulchre they may have served the same 
inxrpose for the funeral feast, or they may have been for fumiga- 
tion, equivalent to the censers or wheeled cars of bronze, 
tliymiatcria, sometimes found in early Etruscan tombs. ~ 

Within this chamber is one fitted up as an Etruscan tomb , 
rein-esenting the Tomha Golini, oiiened in 18(53, near Orvieto. with 
exact copies of the paintings wliich decorate its walls. The door 
with its stone slabs working in sockets made in the threshold and 
lintels, is ancient, hut taken from a tomb at Chinsi. The walls 
of both the chambers into wliich the tomb is divided, are covered 
with figures of great interest and considerable beauty, a detailed 
<lescription of which I have already given when treating of the 
necropolis of Orvieto,^ and, therefore, have only to add for the 
satisfaction of those who have not seen the originals, that these 
are very faithful transcripts, and that the subjects are seen to 
much more advantage here than in the tomb itself, where from 
the intense humidity the figures are not easily distinguished from 
the ground on which they are iiainted. 

In the window is a tall ampliura from Ponqjeii, with figures 
painted, and two liuge anijilmnc from Basilicata in the florid style. 


Painted Pottery. 

Second Eoom. — The next room contains a collection of 
figured vases. The old Government of Tuscany did not avail 
itself of the opportunity it possessed of forming the finest collec- 
tion of Etruscan antiquities in the world. Most of the articles 


/ 

' Iiigluranii tliinks they were i.«it actually 
Ti^ecl as hraziers, luit ’vteie left in the tomh, 
at the close of the funeral ceretnonios, as 
substitutes for those of l.ioiize which ha'l 
been used !Mus. ChiuMiio. I. p. ‘dtb These 
■wheeled ears oi ceu.■^el^5 lia^e been foiinil in 
the most ancient tomb's, viz. the (Indta 
d Iside at Vult 1 (see Vol. I. 4<i]b and 
the Grotta Re^uliiii-Galas-'i at Cervetri 


(V<»1. I. p. •2*ir : of. Mils. Cliius. tav. 39 : 
Micali, l\[on. Tried, tav. S, p. tUi), and 
specimens of the oidinaiy hrazieis of 
Etruscan sepulchies are to be seen in 
almost eveiy mu.-5inm of such antiquities. 
For illustraticms see Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. 
taw. 2*1, *27 : Iimdiiiami. Jims, (’hiiis, 
taw. 31, 32. -ill. 

s Sec Chap XXXVn. p;. .V2 fll. 
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discovered in the Duclu' 2 >assed to Rome or into foreign countries, 
— comparatively little found its way to h’lorence. AVith this 
ajiathy at head-quarters, the collection of vases cannot he 
exjiected to he extensive, although much has since been done hy 
the Italian Government to enrich it. Yet it is characteristic. 
Most of the Etruscan sites within the hinits of Tuscan}- are here 
rexiresented hy their xDottery, and there are even some good vases 
from other districts of Italy ; collected, of old, I believe, by those 
princely jiatrons of art, the Medici. 

The chief glory of this collection strikes the eye on entering. 
It stands ui a glass case in the middle of the room. It is a 
huge, wide-mouthed lender, the largest painted vase, i^erhaps, 
ever found in Etruria — certaiidy tmrivalled in the variety and 
interest of its subjects, and the abundance of its inscriptions. 
It is about twenty- seven inches in height, and little less in 
diameter ; and has six bands of figures, all in the Archaic Greek 
style — black, tinted with white and red, on the yellow ground of 
the clay. It has eleven distinct subjects, eight of whicli are heroic, 
some quite novel ; and no fewer than one Inmdred and fifteen 
explanatory epigraxdis ; besides the names of the potter and artist. 
The design, as in all vases of this style, is quaint and hard, yet 
the figures are full of ex 2 )ression and energy, and are often drawn 
with much minuteness and delicac}-. Unfortunately it was found 
broken into numerous pieces ; it has been tolerably well restored, 
but some fragments are still wanting. Yet even in its imperfect 
state it is so superb a monument, that the Tuscan Government 
was induced to relax its purse-strings, and 2 )urehase it for one 
thousand scudi. 

This vase may be called an Iliad, or rather an Achilleid, in 
Xiottery, for its subjects have especial reference to the great hero 
of the Trojan War — from the youthful deeds of his father, and 
the marriage of his x^arents, down to his own death, interspersed 
with mvthological ex^isodes, as was the wont ot the hard. 

Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own.” 

This “ king of Etruscan vases,” as it has not unax)tly been 
termed, was found at Fonte Itotella, near Chiusi, by JSignor 
Alessandro lTan(;ois in 1845.'* 

In the same case are a few choice vases, of which the following 
are most worthy of notice : — 

^ Further notices nf tliia remaikable vase Ann. lust. ISIS, p. 3S'2 \I!raiiu) ; hull, 
will lie fuuiul in iluil. In-st. 1515, pp. 113- Iu,t ISGl, jip. 155-152 tLiunii‘. .See 
119 (Braun) ; and pp. 210-214 ^Gerhard;; also the Appendix to this Chapter, Ante 1. 

VOL. II. u 
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Kylix. — Theseus slayhi" tlie ilinotaur. (Enoclioe. — Dionysus 
M-ith iliunacls. Kylix. — Man on a banqueting-couch. (Knuvlioc. 
— Satyr and Msenad. 

The glass cases round the room contain specimens of Greek 
ceramic art in its ditferent styles and stages ; hut all discovered 
in the sei)ulchres of Etruria. Cases I. to V. contain archaic 
Greek vases, some of the style vulgarly called Babylonian or 
Phcenician. An amphora, in Case I., is a good s[)ecinien of the 
transition from the oriental style to that denominated the Archaic 
Greek. In the same Case you see a good example of the latter 
style, with black figures, representing Hercules and ^Minerva in a 
quadriga, contending with the Titans. In four hyliJics on the top 
shelf, you have specimens of the vases with eyes, so difficult of 
explanation ; and one of them hears also a curious scene of satyrs 
gathering the vintage. An amphora shews Apollo seated iinder 
a palm-tree playing the lyre to his sister, who is recognised by 
her quiver. An irnochoc in Case IV. has a singular scene of two 
Satyrs, each hearing a iLenad on his shoulder, and a large wine- 
jar in his hand. Here also is an amphara, with Hercules 
bearing the Cei'copian bi’others, fastened head-downwards to a 
pole, which he carries across liis shoulder, just as in the well- 
known metope from the temifie at Selinus. The legend tells ns 
that in spite of their uncomfortable position the brothers found 
matter for laughter; but as they are here depicted, with their 
hair and arms depending helplessly in the air, they seem rather 
in a condition to e.xcite a smile themselves, than to raise one at 
the expense of their coucjueror. Another vase shows Hercules 
“taking a cup of kindness” with his patroii, “the grey-eyed 
goddess.” 

For its wonderful state of preservation, none can compete with 
an amphora in Case Y., which represents the myth of Philoctetes 
and Ulysses. In the same Case is a hydria, displaying a spirited 
quadriga. 

Ail the fiiregoing are of the Archaic Greek style, with black 
figures. Cases VI. and YH. contain vases of the best style, with 
yellow figures. An ce nochoc in Case YI. repiesonts a marriage; 
the bride veiled, attended by her pronuha, is giving her hand 
at a column. A halpis shows Triptolemus on his winged car, 
between Denieter and Persephone. Anotlier beautiful vase of the 
same form, re[)resents Hermes in pursuit of the nymph Heise, 
whose bisters run off to inform their father. (Jn the shoulder 
of the vase two naked girls, named “ Dorka” and ••Selinike,” are 
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performing tlie Pyrrhic dance, to the great admiration of other 
ladies looking on. In these Cases are tall ainpJtortc, like those 
of Xola and Sicily, and a remarkable kratcr of large size, showing 
Poseidon striking a Titan to the earth with a huge rock. It is a 
jisyltcr, or double vase, the inner for the wine, the outer for the 
snow' to cool it. A hclebe disx>la3's a spirited combat between 
Centaurs and Lapithte. A stamnos shows Hercules pla\'ing the 
double pipes between two Satyrs, one of whom carries his club.^ 

Tlie most beautiful of these vases are from Yulci. In the 
window is a large Iches, of archaic art, on a tall stand, and here 
are also two glass cases full of choice fragments of Greek pottery, 
all found in Etruscan tombs. 

The other cases in this room, from VIII. to XV., contain 
the potteiT of the Decadence, displa3'ing comparatively coarse 
forms, careless design, inferior taste, and love of the nude ; 
resembling the ware of Hagna Grtecia rather than that of the 
pure Hellenic st3'le more commonly found in Etruria ; though a 
few of the vases are Archaic Greek. Some are from Volterra, 
and exhibit the characteristic defects of her potteiy. Several 
are from recent excavations at Orvieto, though veiy inferior to 
the produce of Mancini’s scavi, as seen in the collection of the 
Conte della Faina at that town, which is of a much earlier and 
better period. 

A fragment of a Greek vase in the central glass-case repre- 
sents a curious chimau-a, the Idppalcctryon — the “ horse-cock,” 
or “ cock-horse ” — mounted b3' a 3'outh, as shown in the woodcut 
on the next page. This monster is spoken of bv Aristophanes 
in his “Frogs,” where it is made a puzzle to Dionvsus, who 
declares he had lain awake the greater part of the night trying 
to find out what sort of bird it could be. To this -Eschvlus 
replies that it w'as known as a device painted upon ships ; and 
Euripides adds that it was a figure such as was often represented 
■on IMedian tapestiy. Aristophanes generally qualifies it with the 
■epithet £ouduy, or “ tawn3'.” " This chinifera has also lieen found 
■on ancient gems, and recentlv on a cornelian from Arezzo. It 
was used also as a device on shields, for so it is represented on 
a warrior’s buckler on an amphora fr\>m Chiusi.’’ 

It is strange to find so ancient and classical an origin for our 

^ A description of some of the vases in Pax. 1177. 
thi.s collection is given by Heydeinaun, ^ See an article by F. G. Gamurrini, 
liull. Iiitot. lyfO, pp. ISO— 1S7. Ann. lust. 1871, pp. 230 — 243. 

“ Aristoph. Ilan. 032, 937 ; Aves, SCO ; 
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old friend of the niu'serv, and an illustration of the familiar 
doggrel in this fragment of Greek pottery, which may well date as 
far back as the days of the great comedian of Athens. 



UxPAINTED PoXTEKY. 

Third Poom. — Case I. contains a moidd of a pretty female 
face, found at Orvieto, with a cast from it, together with some 
earl}' red dishes from Cervetri, a numher of archaic figures of 
household gods from various sites, and votive ofterings of limbs, 
eyes, breasts, and other 2>ortions of the human frame, as well as 
rejjresentations of domestic animals and cattle, all in terra-cotta. 
In Case II. is a collection of black relieved jjotterv, of the latter 
days of Etruria, of elegant forms and brilliant polish, imitations, 
for the most i^art, of vases in metal, some decorated with beautiful 
reliefs. Among them notice a graceful hmtev, on the top shelf, 
adorned with vine-leaves and fruit in relief, and two p/nVdte, each 
with a spirited race of four qnndrhjfe. Case III. contains speci- 
mens of the unglazed, imcolonred jiottery recently found at 
Orvieto, [dain in material, hut of elegant shapes, and decorated 
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with figiu'cs, fruit, uiul foliage in relief. Certain vases of this 
description, found on that site, were originally silvered in imita- 
tion of metal, and one pot with reliefs retains tr.ices of gilding. 
Case IV. exhibits Etruscan heads and masks in terra-cotta; 
generally portraits, which were buried with the dead, ])robably to 
recall their features to the inemuiy of surviving relatives uii their 
periodical visits to the tombs. Here ub-,erve a singular relief of 
Ulysses lashed to the mast of his ship, which the rowers are 
urging at full speed through the waves, to escape from a Siren, 
who seizes the gunwale, and endeavours to stop the vessel. 
Xotice also a guaint female bead, in very archaic style, with hair, 
eyes, and ornaments coloured — from (.)rvieto. Case V. contains 
some good specimens of the red ware of Arretium ; also a few 
ancient moulds for casting the same. 

Below the last four cases are some curious Canvpi of red and 
black ware ; tbe heads fastened to the pots by metal pegs, and the 
arms attached to the handles in the same manner. Each head 
has a hole in its crown, probably to let off the ettluviuiu. Two of 
these portrait-pots are throned in ouvule chairs, also of terra- 
cotta. All from CTiiusi. 

Flanking the doors of this room are four reliefs in terra-cotta, 
from Sarteano. 

A door to the left opens into a small chamber filled with Greek 
vases from tlie once celebrated Campana Collection at Borne. 
They are of various styles and forms, but all have been restored, 
and imperfectly, so that, altbongli some have evidentl}' been 
beautiful, there is iiotbing to merit a particular description. 

Jewki.ky axd Glass. 

Fourth Boom. — This octagonal cbaiiiber contains four glass- 
cases. Ill that to tbe left are exhibited the few articles of 
Etruscan jewelry which grace this collection. There are three 
necklaces, and several chaplets of laurel leaves in gold, some 
massive eanings, from which depend vases of dedicate ivoik ; but 
tliere is nothing to give an adequate idea of tbe exquisite taste 
and wonderful elaboration of filagree-work to wliich the Iitru>ean 
jewellers attained. There are some good Hcarahei, and a small 
figure carved in amber. In tbe case opposite is a choice collection 
of variegated glass, mostly of the description called Babylonian, 
though found in Greek and Etruscan to)ubs, as well as in those 
of Egypt and Assyria. But tbe gem of this case is a tiny 
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mnjjhora , -white figures in relief on a black ground, in the 
style of the Portland vase, though very inferior in size, as well 
as in art. Among the gems I sought in vain for one rei)re- 
senting two Salii, carrying five ancilin, slung on a pole between 
them.^ 

The other three cases contain specimens of the early money of 
Etruria — the ccs rude and sif))i<itum — from various sites of that 
land, as well as the <rs r/rare and its divisions, from Rome, and 
other cities of Latium; but the precise localities to which the 
coins respectively belong, are not generally indicated. 

Sepulchral Inscriptions. 

Fifth Room. — The walls of this long gallery are covered with 
large sepulchral tiles, bearing inscriptions, the greater part 
Etruscan, but a few Latin — aU, however, from Etruscan ceme- 
teries. On benches below, are ranged numerous ash-chests of 
terra-cotta, and on shelves, many small cinerary pots, also in- 
scribed. Among the latter is one from Chiusi, bearing the name 
of “ Tarchu,” a name rarely seen in Etruscan inscriptions before 
the discovery of the “Tomb of the Tarquins” at Cervetri.’’ 
Another bears the historic name of “ Yiiiina” — Yibenna. 

Bronzes. 

Sixth Room. — Here stands the celebrated statue of Minerva, 
found at Arezzo, in 1534. She is represented nearly of life-size, 
with her right hand and arm extended as in the act of haranguing. 
Her left arm, wrapt in her drapery, rests on her hip. The neck 
of the statue has suffered much from corrosion ; the face also in 
a less degree. The sockets of the eyes are emiity, and were 
probably filled with gems. Her hiination which hangs over her 
left shoidder, and is drawn tightly across her body in front, 
contrasts with the many small folds of her rhitoii, which reaches 
to her feet. Her helmet is crested with a serpent, an Etruscan 
feature. Yet the pose of the figure is Greek rather than Etruscan, 
showing great ease and dignity combined. If the statue be really 
Rom an Etruscan chisel, it betrays the influence of Greek art in 
no small degree. 

^ This celelirateT gem, iilnstrateil Ly Roman letters — “ Mi Trs.vy Keia Tarciic 
I nghirami (YI. t.-iv. B. -o, 6) ; aiul (t.u-i Mexaia." iMieali glvc.s an illustration of 
(I. tat. 19S), is in the XJffizj collection. this i«t in Mon. IneJ. t.av. LY. 7. 

" This insciiption -nould read thus in 
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The cases around the walls of this octagonal chamber are filled 
with bronzes. In that to the right as you enter, are some singula]- 
figures, three male and one 
female ; tire men wearing 
helmets of an unusual and 
very simple form, and carry- 
ing short lances, which they 
hold with both hands, turn- 
ing their heads over the 
left shoulder. The woman, 
draped to her feet, wears a 
cap shaped very like the 
helmets, and her hair in 
long tresses before and be- 
hind. These figures, 14 
inches high, though dis- 
proportionately lanky, have 
much character, and differ 
widely from the generality 
of Etruscan bronzes. In 
the same case are two war- 
riors of symmetrical pro- 
portions, one with a (Ireek 
helmet, spear, and shield, 
in the attitixde of attack ; 
a number of small idols, 
chiefly female, and a herd 
of stags, hares, and other 
animals, all in bronze, and. 
all found at a spot called 
Brolio, in the Val di Chi- 
ana, now recognised as an 
Etruscan site.*' 

In the case beyond the 
IMinerva are two bronze 

figures of Etruscan warriors ; the larger, about a foot in height, 
is very similar to the beautiful Mars from Monte Falterona, now 
in the lii'itlsh Museum. His helmet has a straight cockade on 
each side, flanking it like asses’ ears ; he wears a cuirass aixd 
greaves, and carries an embossed ,Vrg( die buckler, but the sword 
he held in his right hand is gone. Here are numerous other 

® For a description of these bronzes, see Bull. In.-t. 1SC4, jtp. 139-141, Migliarini. 
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archaic figures of divinities and heroes ; one of Athene Pro- 
inachos, in a talaric ; besides centaurs, pegasi, and other 

chimteras, rvitli sundry figures of animals, among them a dog 
with an Etruscan inscrixdion on his back — probably a votive 
offering^ A j)cr/((s»s attempting to rear, with a human arm 
holding up his fi>re-leg, and thus restraining him, seems to 
suggest that Earey had his prototype in Etruria, centuries before 
the Christian era. 

The next case contains some elegant female figures, which 
formed the handles to mirrors, or pateric ; several groups of 
warriors, carrying a dead or wounded comrade; also two winged 
Lasas hearing a corpse. These groups were the handles to the 
lids of the so-called “ chtc mititlrhe,'' the toilet-cases of the 
Etruscan fitir. Here are also some graceful female statuettes of 
larger size than usual, and two pretty figures of youths playing 
the lyre, and dancing with castanets. 

The case opposite the Minerva is devoted to mirrors, mostly 
from Chiusi, and with subjects incised, hnt none of extraordinary 
beauty, though several are of considerable interest. One of them 
is remarkable as showing how incorrectly and confusedly Greek 
myths were sometimes rendered by Etruscan artists. The 
mirror is in excellent preservation, with a beautiful green initina, 
and with a border of lotus-flowers. It rei)resents “ Eiasux ” 
(Jason), with a chhunys only on his shoulders, bowing as a 
suppliant, and embracing the knees of “ Phithluxs ” (Dionysos) 
who stands in front of a temple, indicated by a pediment and an 
Ionic column. At the right hand of the god stands the fair 
Ariadne- — “ Auatha ” — clad in a long pc/ Jos, who looks down on 
the supphant youth, while “ Kastcu,” (Castor) standing hehind 
her, and a little winged genius, “AruxTii,” in the foreground, 
complete the scene. It is evident that the Etruscan artist has 
confounded Jason with Theseus, whom he prohablj' intended to 
represent imploring Bacchus to restore him the bride he had so 
heartlessly abandoned in the island of Naxos. The mistake is 
natural enough, seeing that both those heroes deserted the nymphs 
they had seduced from the paternal roof. The mirror was found 
at Bolsena, and, as is common with hn)n/.es from that district 
of Etruria, is inscribed with the word “ Suthina.’’ ^ 

Another mirror in this collection has peculiar interest on 
account of the place of its discovery — Sestino, the ancient 

^ This inscription in Roppui letters Moulil ^ Euii. Inst., 1S70, pp. 152-4. — ■ 
Le — “ S. Calisiia.’’ Gamurriiii 
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SeMiniim, a town situated among the Umbrian Apennines, near 
the source of the river Pi^nni'iis or Foglia. It is the first object 
of Etruscan antirpiitv which has been discovered in that region. 
It differs from ordinaiy Etruscan mirroi-s in being perfectly fiat, 
like the mirrors ed' (Ireece and Egypt, instead of concave; and 
also in displaying in the figures incised on it, not a subject from 
the (Ireek mythology, as usual, hut a scene of native and rural 
life. It exhibit^, in fact, a rustic dance beneath a portico. A 
woman clad in transparent flrajierv, like the nymphs in the painted 
tombs of Corneto, and wearing a pointed tutnhii. and large disk- 
earrings, is dancing to her jiartner opposite, when another man 
frcun behind suddenly seizes her round the waist. Other women 
are looking on. In front a man sits on the ground, holding 
a dog by a rope attached to his collar, and threatening hiiu 
with a stick. Ikdow the dancers is an inscription in Etruscan 
characters, which resembles the curious epitaphs on the tombs 
at Orvieto, " Alt . AI.a . ra:xA . nAiiTin.-v . rur.nir.XAs."® 

The last case contains numerous little figures of deities and 
Tjares, some llomaii, but many genuine TiiW'iiiivu to he 

distinguished by their archaic and often grotcsrpie character, 
yoine are as rudely misshapen as those from the Xuraghe of 
Sardinia, or the early sepulchres of Alalta : others are fearfully 
elongated; others have all the Egyptian rigidity, esi:>ecially the 
females, many of uliom, with one foot slightly in advance of the 
other, are holding out their gowns with one hand as if preparing 
for the dance, in the peculiar attitude Avhich characterizes the 
Spes and the Nemesis of the liomans. Certain of these figures 
are from Arezzo ; some from Bibbona in the Tuscan Alaremma ; 
and some from A„dria, at the mouth of the Bo. 

I must not omit to notice two archaic damsels in fetid limestone, 
from Ohiusi, very similar to the I’roserpine in the Aluseum of 
that town, who mount guard over the inner door of this chamber. 
I recognised them as fornierlv in the Uttieri collection at 
Chiusi. 

ClXEKAUV Uuxs. 

Seventh and Eighth Booms. — In the centre of the Seventh Boom 
stands the CniM.uu.v, a celebrated work in In-onze, discovered at 
Arezzo in ld3I, at the same time as the Alinerva. It is the 
legitimate compound, — 

TJpuade AeoJB. ontd^v Se opaKccJ^. fjceTarj Se — 

''' Eull. Inst., p. (irdmurriiii. ^ Hesiod The^g. 
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lim iiig the hody of a lion, a goat’s head springing from its back, 
and a serpent for a tail— the latter, however, is a modern restora- 
tion. The figure is full of expression. The goat’s head, pierced 
through the neck, is ah'eady dying, and the rest of the creature is 
wa’ithing in agony from this and another wound it has received 
from the S 2 iear of Bellerojjhon. The stjde of art much resembles 
that of the celebrated AVolf of the Ca^iitol, but is less archaic ; and 
its origin is determined by the word “ Tixskvil ” in Etruscan 
characters carved on the right foreleg.- 

Behind the Chima?ra are two massive slabs of ncn fro, with very 
archaic figures of animals in rude relief, in square coinjiartments. 
They seem to have formed the cover-stones to a tomb, and to 
have been laid together gable-wise. 

By one window is a headless female of marble, life-size, with an 
Etruscan inscription of two lines on the drai^ery. From a hole 
in the neck, it aiipears that the head was separate, and fitted into 
the trunk with a plug, as is the case with many figures of terra- 
cotta. By the other window is a ciu’ious Hat stele, bearing rehefs, 
on one side displaying a sitting female figure of archaic character ; 
on the other a siihinx; the slab terminating above in an antefixal 
ornament. In character this monument bears considerable resem- 
blance to the curious slab-sfchc, recently found at Bologna. 

This room and the next are filled with sepulchral urns, or ash- 
chests, the gveater jjart from A'olterra, being a selection made in 
177 0 from the fruits of the excavations then carrying forward, and 
at that time reimted the most beautiful relics of Etruscan 
antiquity extant. A few have been subsequently added from 
the same city, and from Ohiusi. They are either of travertine, 
alabaster, or of a yellow tufaceous stone. Out of one hundred, 
very few are of remarkable beauty as works of art. Indeed, he 
who has visited A'clterra, Perugia, or Chiusi, will find little to 
admire in the urns of this Museum. The figures on the lids are 
of the stumjiy, contracted form usual in the “ ash-chests ” of 
Yolterra. All are reclining, as at a banquet, the men, as usual, 
are crowned with cha 2 )lets, and hold a goblet ; many of them 
retain ti'aces of the minium with which they were coloured. The 
women generally have a fan or a mirror in one hand, and a jmme- 
granate in the other; though several, of more de 2 )raved taste, hold 

- See tlie MfHulcut at ilie lieatl till's Leyden. For fnitliei nctiecs Lanzi, 
eluqiter. Tlie inx “Tiu'skMl” i-. Sa.;:y:io, II. ]>. '23o ; Ant. To]). Ital. 

almof't identical Mitli the “Tiii-kii*’ on III. p. (71, tav. 12; Inghir. Mon. Etrns. 
the fehoukler of a giiffun in the ;Mu.<euTn of III. tav. 2U; Uoii, Mus. Ftrus. L tab. 155. 
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a rlnjtuu, or drinking-cup.’' "We learn from them somewhat of the 
habits of the Etruscan ladies. Indeed, if we may believe all that 
has been said about them, they were “terrible ones to drink,” and 
were apt to be forward in pledging any gentleman to whom they 
took a fancy, not waiting, as modest ladies ought, till they were 
challenged to take wine.* Very different was the condition of 
the Homan woman in early times. She was not allowed to drink 
wine at all, unless it were simple raisin-wine. And, ho'wever she 
might relish strong drinks, she could not indulge even by stealth ; 
first, because she was never intrusted with the key of the wine- 
cellar ; and secondly, because she was obliged daily to greet with 
a kiss all her own, as Avell as her husband’s male relatives, down 
to second cousins ; and as she knew not when or where she might 
meet them she was forced to be wary, and abstain altogether. 
For had she tasted but a drop, the smell would have betrayed 
her — “ there would have been no need of slander.” ' The pre- 
cautionary means, it maj' be thought, were worse tlian the possible 
evil they were intended to guard against. So strict, liowever, 
were the old Eonians in this respect, tliat a certain Egnatius 
Mecenius is said to have slain his wife, because he cauglit her at 
the wine-cask — a punishment which was not deemed excessive by 
Eomulus, who absolved the husband of the crime of murder. 
-Another Eoman lady who, under the pretence of taking a little 
wine for her stomach’s sake and frequent infirmities, indulged 
somewhat too freely, was mulcted to the full amount of her 
dowry.'' 

The ladies of Greece do not appear to have behaved better in 
this re&xiect than those of Etruria, if we may believe their own 
countrymen. “ The love of wine,” says Athemeus, “ is common 
to the whole race of women,” and he quotes many Greek writers 
in support of his opinion. Among them, Alexis, who, in his 


^ The rl'iiton i,> a oii^inrilly, 

X)erhap<, in the fuiiii Df’ a ecav s horn, ii" it 
i'< oftt'E hO represcnte.-l in tlie haii'ls of 
ljLicchii '5 t.u tlie paiuttil va>es (vlibii i*. 
v ouhl lunitj t valk'il .il-cra '•),hut it 

fiequently t'.'iuiiiEitc,-' in thL- hoaT of a 
fox, hull, sTcU', Ifuir, 0.11,1'?, ctek, or ^Tifibn. 
In thib ca-e it in the form of a Inir-sek 
head and foie-quaitei-i — a fav«>urite fchaj'tj 
vith the Etrib'-cau'i. It i-s ^omodime" re* 
I)re>tntel in aneieut Xiuiiitine'j vith tlie 
vine liowing in a slender stream fioni the 
extremity. As it could only st.ind vhen 
inverted, it vas neces^rary to drain it to 


the hottom liehae it could he laid di'wii. 
It imiy therelure he re^ar'led a*; in lii.ative 
of a debauch. iJy the (areeks i\ ecu* 
bidcred x>roi»er to iieioe-b only. Athen. XI. 
c. 4. 

^ Tlieoponixui'^, ap. Atlieii. XII. c. 11. 
rolvhius ax». Atlicn. X. c. oh. Alein i'. 
laj). Athen. loc. cit ) contiun.', the btate- 
inent of riilyl)iiis., but extends it to the 
Italian vomen in ^'eiieial. 

Plin. XIV. II. On an fpihi 

Volteria, in this same collection, tvo nakc.d 
females are rtx>reseuted jiledging e tch other 
lu 
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Daneing-Cxirl, says ‘MYomen are quite satisfied, if they get 
enough wine to drink,’" — and Axioiiicus, who utters the warning 
— “Don't trust a woman to drink water alone !"’■ — and Xenar- 
chus, who says, “I write a woman's oath in wine;” and who 
puts this pretty sentiment into a woman’s mouth, “ May it he 
my lot to die drinking an ahnndaiice of wine ! ” ‘ 

The reliefs on the urns are, with few exceptions, in a poor 
style of art ; yet, as illustrative of the Etruscan belief and 
traditions, they are not witliont interest. 

In this room the urns are numbered up to 31 ; in the next 
from 32 to 101. As the numbers, liowever, are not attached to 
the urns, but to the jdaces the}' occupy, my indications may be 
rendered inapplicable by any shifting of the monuments. 

The subjects are (,>ften mythological. "Winged liqtpocdmiii , or 
sea-monsters, sometimes with a figure on their back, to symbolize 
the passage of the soul to another state of existence (Xo. 12). 
Scylla, with fishes’ tails instead of legs, amidst a shoal of merry 
dolphins (94) ; or twining her coils round the companions of 
Ulysses (95). Griffons, and other chiniieras, or winged demons, 
guarding the urn which contains the ashes of the dead (98 — 101). 

Here are many scenes from the Heroic Cycle of the Greeks. 
Not a few illustrations 

*• Of the dark sorrows of tlie Tliebaa line.” 

Here Laius is dragged from his chariot, and slain by his son 
(Edipus, wdio strikes liiin down with the broken wheel (29). 
There Gxdipus is blinded, not by his own hand, according to the 
Greek tradition,^ but by three warriors, one of wdtom thrusts a 
dagger into his eye (3). Of the following events here are also 
illustrations. The Siege of Thehes (41). The mutual slaughter 
of Eteocles and Polyneices (Xo. 4, this urn being remarkable for 
its elaborate sculpture). The death of (Enomaus, thrown from 
his chariot, old Charmi, “griesly grim,"’ seizing one of the horses 
by the ear, and a Fury standing behind with sword upraised 
(39, 10). Theseus slaying the Minotaur (35). The parting of 
Admetus and Alcestis (5, 17, 34, 3G — 38). The Rape of Helen : 
the son of Priam sits by his ship, waiting for the fatal gift of 
"S'enus, who escapes to him by night, and unveils her cliarras as 
she approaches ; a Fury waves a t,>rch over the guilty pair (45). 
Philoctetes in a cave in Lemnos, with Ulysses and other Greeks 
around him (52). Telephus visiting tlie Grecian Camp before 


’ Atiien. X, d6-5S. 


® ^fecliylus, Seiit. atl Theb. 7S3--1 ; S'jpli. Tyr. 1270. 
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Troy, and threatening to sla}' tlie Touthful Orestes (4G — 49). 
Tlie burial of Antiloclius, the beautiful, the brave son of Nestor 
(.55). The death of Troilus, dragged from his horse by Achilles 
(51). Paris taking refuge at an altar, to escape from the fury of his 
brothers ; Aiihrodite stej^s in, and saves the victorious shepherd 
(42—44). The taking of Troy: the Greeks descending from 
the vooden horse, while the Trojans are revelling within ; the 
gate is represented arched, and decorated with three heads, like 
the Porta all’ Arco of Yolterra (54). The death of Neoptolemus, 
slain by Orestes at the shrine of Delphi (G2 — Go). Ulysses plying 
the CycloiJs with wine (58, 59) ; or in his galley struggling to free 
himself from his self-imposed bonds, that he may yield to the 
allurements of “the Sirens three,’’ who with flute, lyre, and 
Pandean pipes, sit on the cliffs of their fatal island (27, 56) ; or 
resisting the enchantments of “ the fair- haired ” Circe (57); or 
combating the suitors (61), wlio are also represented at tlieir 
revels before his return (85, 8G). The boar of Calvdon at bav 
(32,33). 

Here “ the King of men ’’ — lo firan Ducn dc’ Grcci, as Dante 
terms him — is about to immolate his virgin-daughter (50) : — 

Onde pianse Ifigenia il suo bel volto, 

E fe piang-er di sc e i folli e i savi, 

Ch’ udir parlar di cost fatto colto. 

And there Cl^ytfEinnestra is slain at an altaig or on her guilty couch 
(G, 9, 60); the avengers of blood, in one instance, being three. 
On another urn Orestes and Pylades are sitting as victims, with 
their hands bound, at the altar in Tauris; the libation is 
jioured on their heads, and the sacrificial sword is ready to be 
drawn by the priestesses of Artemis (83,90). On a fourth urn 
the drama is advanced another step. Iphigeneia discovers it is her 
brother she is about to sacrifice, and she stands leaning on his 
head, with her hands clasped, in deep dejection, hesitating between 
love and duty. The second priestess has her weapon still raised 
to slay Pylades ; and a third brings in a tray with libations and 
offerings. The daughter of Agamemnon is naked ; but her 
fellows are attired in all respects like the Lasas and Furies, 
commonly represented in Etruscan funeral scenes. Tliis monu- 
ment is in a superior style to most of its neighbours (2G). 
Orestes and Pjdades assailed lay the Furies (6G, 67). 

Many of these urns bear more ajriiropriate subjects than scenes 
from the mythology of the Greeks. They represent tlie final 
jiarting of relatives and friends. The deceased is taking a last 
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farewell of some relative, when the minister of Death, mallet in 
hand, steps between them, and indicates a door hard by as the 
entrance to the nnseen world (74, 81) — 

“the gates of grislie Hell, 

And horrid hou.se of sad Proserpina." 

In another case a similar demon rushes between the friends, 
seizes one, and thrusts them far apart (83) ; or a second demon 
extinguishes a torch. Here a husband is taking leave of his wife, 
ere he mounts the steed which is to convey huu to the land whence 
no traveller returns (82) — or a like fond pair are pressing hands 
for the last time at a column, the funeral pine-cone on which 
marks the nature of their farewell (80). There, the winged 
messenger of Hades enters the chamber, and waves her torch 
over the head of the dying one — or two sons are performing the 
last sad rites to their father ; one is piously closing his eyes, and 
the other stands by comforted by a good spirit, while the Genius 
of Death is also present, sword in hand, to indicate the tiiumiih 
he has achieved (73).^ 

The subjects on some of these urns are not easy of explanation, 
illustrating, it may be, some Etruscan myth, of which no record 
has reached us. One in particular, here numbered 20, has defied 
all scholarship to unriddle it. A bear climbing out of a well, 
though held by a woman by collar and chain, is contending with 
some armed men, and a winged Lasa stands by holding a torch.^ 

One of the cinerary urns formerly in this collection, but 
whether still gracing it or not I cannot say, bears the figure 
of a panther — an uncommon device on urns. On the lid reclines 
a male figure, with a most expressive head ; he is designated 
“ AnxTH Cavle Yipixa,” an inscription in which you may recog- 
nise the name of Cades, or Ccelius, ATbenna, the Etruscan chief- 
tain who, as some Iioman traditions assert, assisted llomulus 
against the Sabines, and gave his name to the Calian Hill, on 
which he made a settlement." The bronze tablet, however, 
found at Lyons, on which is itreserved a fragment of an oration 
by the Emperor Claudius, rei»resents him, acs.'ording to the 


•' Tliere arc many other urns with i>ai*ting 
.subjects, besides tli^'-c sjiecirtetl above. But 
they speak fur tliciiiselves. 

^ There are sundry versions of this myth ; 
in some the niriiis.ter has a human body 
with a bear's head ; in others he is a man 
Yitli a bear’s skin over his head ; in some 
he seizes a bystander, in otlicrs lie has a 


libatbm poured upon him. a.s a victim. In 
all he Ls iw^uiii'^^ from a well, and i< chained, 
t^ee Conestahile, Monunienti di Peru^jia, 
tav. 18, 49. Other urns v ith uniiitelli^gibie 
subjects are nuinbeied 18, ]*.», 28, 24. 

- Bioii. Hal. II. 8tj ; Fe^tus r. C'xdius 
j\Fons. 
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Etruscan annals, to have been the chieftain and friend of Mas- 
tariia, who having shared the varied fortunes of liis lord, hrouglit 
the remnants of his army from Etruria to Home, where lie 
settled on. the Cielian Mount, to which he gave the name of 
his chief, and eventually became king under the name of Servius 
Tullius.^ This relation between these two noble Etruscans is 
confirmed by the paintings in the Francois tomb at Vulci, 
where Mastarna is represented liberating Ofeles ^’ibenna from 
captivity. From what city of Etruria the latter illustiic'us 
warrior came to Rome, we know not, tliougli it is probable that 
he was from the northern district of Etruria.^ The individual 
whose ashes are inclosed in this urn ma\' be presumed to have 
been of the same illustrious stock. 

Eighth Room. — -In the centre of this room stands the 
Akrixgatoke, or Orator, a fine semi-colossal statue in bronze, 
of a senator or Lucumo, clad in tunic and i>alUum, and high- 
laced buskins, and with one arm raised in the attitude of 
haranguing. On the border of tlie pallium is an Etruscan 
inscription, which in Roman letters would run thus : — 

“ Aulesi. IMetet-is. Ve. AMsi.tL. TClexsi. 

KF,\, PhLERES. TeIvE. S.vnse. Te.xixe. 

Tetiiixes. CiIISS'LIKS — 

showing this to be the statue of Aulus Metellus, son of eliu.s, by 
a lady of the family of Vesius. Notwithstanding this proof of its 
origin, the monument is of no early date, it has none of the 
rigiditj' of archaic art, and is 2)robably of the 2>eriod of Roman 
domination, before the native language had fallen into disuse." 

^ Gruter, p. 502. ‘‘ Vetiiluniiim " u? Cliiver (II. pp. I5I, 

Festus {s. V. Tusenm Viciuti) wlio chops 47^1 iiuauoiios or *' \ oUimuin,’' MuOli 

the name of Oreles Viljeiina in half, ami opiue^, in *' as 

iiRtke.s two brothers out of it, nientioncJ ainl othei'> wouhl have it. is not ea-'V to 

the citv w}ien'''e they rame, hut the wori determine. The name of \ ibeniia \ ipi, 

is imperfect — its termination in ‘'c/dc*” A ipiua, ^iiiiuanas — has been found un 

alone remaining, ^luller (Etru'^k. eiiih 2, sei>uleliiMl in-'criptions aUo at losgautlia, 

15) vouldread tliis ukaentes, ’ l»ccau''e \ul5'iriii, and I’orugi u and the woid 

Vulei wa-^ near Vulsiiiii, to which eitv, tiLUii ‘‘Niiiinal k found p tinted on a small 

a coiaxiaii.-'on of Propcit. IV., 2, 4, Iievc-ulil cinerary jiot in tUi-s .Mu'eiiin of IloicuLe. 

referthehoro. The Lucumo, whom Dionysiu's Ltnzi 11. p. olZ) re^nards thi.-^ 

(II., 37) represents as coming to the a'^skt- statue as votive, an<I ^dves the iii~c-ri])tiou 

ance of Romulus ‘‘from Solonium, a city in Etruscan charaetei's (tav. III. j ). It is 

of the Etiuscans,” both iluller and Xiebuhr ako given by Mmali (Ant, Pop. Ital. p, '14, 

(I. p. 207) identify M ith Cades Vibeuna ; tav. 44, 2*, and bv Cone^tabile, Mon. 

but as no such city is mentioned by any Penig. tav. 00, 2. The la-it-nanied \witcr 

other writer, it i“> \H'obahle that the text considers this .statue as one of the best 

i.s corrupt; though whether we should read productions of Etiu-scan toreutic art oi the 
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Tliere is an ungainly anil awkwavil air about the figure, wliicli 
marks it as ilecideclly non-Hellenic. It rvas found in 156G, at a 
spot called Pila, near the shores of the Thrasymene. A back 
view of it is shown in the woodcut opposite, taken from a 
photograph. 

The Aviazox Saecophagus. 

But the glory of this room and of the Museum is a large sarco- 
phagus of marble, covered with exquisite paintings — one of the 
most wonderful as well as beautiful monuments of ancient art ever 
rescued from the sepulchi-es of Etruria. It was found in 1869 by 
the advocate Giuseppe Bruschi, on the Montarozzi, about a mile 
from Corneto. The tomb had been opened before, and rifled of 
all its portable furniture, but the spoilers had left untouched the two 
sarcophagi it contained, of which this is by far the more beautiful. 
It is shown in the woodcut opposite, in front of the Arringatore. 

Tins monument is about 61- feet long, and rather more than 2 
wide. The paintings, which are on all four sides, represent 
combats of Greeks with Amazons. In one of the principal scenes 
the Amazons are fighting in chariots, in the other on horseback, 
and in both the end-scenes on foot. AVe will first describe the 
chariot-scene. 

From each end of this scene a quadiiija rushes in, drawn by 
magnificent white horses, 

“ Four fiery steeds, impatient of the rein,” 

a pair of Amazons in each car, contending with an equal number 
of warriors on foot. In the quadriqa vhich is charging from 
the left, the auriga, or driver, is in front, in yellow tunic, red 
Phrygian cap, and long hair streaming in the wind as she holds 
the reins in her right hand, and a blue shield on her left arm 
to protect her comrade ; who, bareheaded, in a white chiton, 
grasps the antijx, cr front bar of the chariot, to steady herself as 
she hurls her lance at one of her foes, and brings him to the 
ground beneath her horses’ feet. Both his thighs are pierced by 
her spear; he drops on one knee, yet gallantl}^ cuts at the horses 
with his short sword. Plis comrade, a youthful Greek, rushes to 
the rescue, and endeavours to lU'otect his fallen friend with his 
large round shield. Both these warriors wear uhite cuirasses, 
j-ellow Corinthian helmets with lofty white crests, greaves also 

tliinl iieiiod, or tliat in uliioli tlii-- art ."tli certnrv of Home, or al:out 300 B.C., 

re.ielied it-i liiglioat Oevelnpiiient ; and lie op. oit. T. pp. 444. 

confidently aa-ciibes it to tke middle of the 
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Yellow, to repre.seiit brass ; and their tlesli is pahited red to 
distinguish them troui their foes of the fair sex. ]>otli these 
Amazons, as well as the rest on this sarcophagus, wear earrings, 
necklaces, and bracelets — tacit mode of ex2)ressing tlie fact that 
in no woman, whatever pretence of misanthrojpv she may make, 
is vanity completely extinct. The qnadrhiti which comes in from 
tlie right is in every resi)ect equal to its fellow. Tiie horses 
charge in niagniticent style. The figliting Amazon here is in 
front ; her liead bare, her hair dishevelled, eagerness in her eye, 
decision in her mouth, slie leans forward to i)ull her bow, and with 
equal success, for she has brought one of lier adversaries to tlie 
ground. Her niinija, dressed precisely like her fellow in the 
opposite chariot, stands behind, holding the qielta, or yellow 
Amazonian shield, on her left arm, her rod or whqi and the reins 
ill her right. The prostrate Greek in vain endeavours with the 
end of his broken spear and uplifted shield to pi'otect himself 
from the horses’ hoofs; but his companion, a bearded warrior, 
stands over him in a spirited attitude, and thrusts his lance into 
the neck of the nearest horse, which rears as the blood gushes 
from the wound. 

On the other side of the sarcaqihagus the contest is continued, 
the Amazons being on horseback. Here the combat is divided 
into live groups ; the most striking of which is in tlie centre. An 
Amazon, mounted on a magnificent white horse, the heau-ideal of 
a wild horsewoman, with hare head and longhair streaming in the 
wind, is defenduig herself against two Greeks on foot. She wears 
a white cliiton, or chemise, red drawers, and yellow shoes. Her 
right arm is raised over her head as she cuts furiously at one of 
her adversaries with her sword. He is a bearded man, with a 
majestic countenance, calm, and dignified, and he panics her 
blows with his shield, while he aims at her horse with liis lance. 
The heroine is assailed from the other siile hy a beardless 
warrior, who attacks her witli Ids sword. The veteran (jreek 
wears a liighh’ ornamented cuirass over a red tunic ; the younger 
a blue cldduuj^, but no breastplate. 

On each side of this group is a combat between a Greek 
and an Amazon on foot, in both of which the Greek triumphs, 
•striking his fair foe tc) the ground. In one of these groups 
her figure is almost obliterated ; in the other the wounded 
Amazon rests on her lianis, with her legs stretched out in 
front, yet still defends herself with her sliield and broken 
spear. In vain ; for her adversary’ seizes her by the hair, and 

II 2 
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after wouudiug lier in tlie bosom, gives her the coup dc (jravc 
with his sword. 

In both corners of this scene an Amazon on horseback contends 
with a Greek on foot. To the right the fair warrioi-, in red tunic, 
white drawers, yellow Phrygian cap, and red shoes, with a lion's 
skin over her shoulders, gallox)s up gallantly to attack the Greeks. 
Her horse is a superb white charger, carrying his hea<l and tail 
in pure blood style, and is adorned with a necklace of gold, and 
jdialcne, or bosses of the same metal, attached to the bridle ; and 
she sits him with all imaginable ease and grace, though with- 
out a saddle, and guides him, not with the reins which iiang 
on his neck, but by her heel, thrown back to his flank. She 
carries a spear in each hand, and with one she is taking aim 
at her oppoiient, who, with lance poised, and shield upraised, 
stands awaiting her attack. He is accontred in the same way 
as the Greeks already described, but has also a sword slung at 
his side. 

The group in the left corner is very similar, varying only in 
the details. 

The ground of these two scenes is coloured a pale purple or 
violet, and the surface of the stone seems to have been left pur- 
posely rather rough, the better to hold the colour. 

At each end of the sarcophagus a Greek is engaged with two 
Amazons on foot. In one case he has overthrown one of his foes, 
who lies at his feet naked, save her Phrygian cap and red shoes. 
She has still a blue jielta on her left arm, and raises her right, 
though withoi^t a weapon, to deprecate the imuunent thrust of 
his spear. A second Amazon in a wliite clutoit, with yellow 
cap and dishevelled hair, rushes forward, with pink p>dt<i and 
brandished spear, to protect her fallen comrade. This group is 
much injured, and in jiarts obliterated. 

At the other end of the sarcophagus, a pair of Amazons are 
getting the better of their foe. He is a veteran warrior with a 
grand head in helmet and crest, but being wounded in the thigh, 
he drops on one knee, and defends himself vigorously with sword 
and shield. One of his fair opponents, holding a bow in her left 
hand, strikes at him with a battle-axe. The other attacks him 
from behind with a spear. Both wear Phrygian caps, red or 
yellow shoes, and long chitones, one white, the other red, reaching 
to the middle of the leg and girt about the waist. The red chiton 
is of the Doric form, open at the side, and its “wings" flying 
apart with her violent action, disclose the thigh of the wearer. 
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The ground of these two end-scenes is not purple, hut a dark 
grey approaching to hlack.*' 

The lid of the sarcophagus is simply gabled, with a woman’s 
head at each angle in relief, and a naked boy attacked by dogs in 
the small pediment at each end. On the lid is an Etruscan inscrip- 
tion of two lines, rudely marked in black paint. Another inscrip- 
tion, nearly similar, has been scratched on the painted scene below, 
defacing the heads and weapons of the combatants.^ It will be 
remarked that the lid is of a diflerent and coarser material than 
the sarcophagus, which is of marble resembling alabaster, and 
probably from the Circaain promontory,’’ and es])ecially that the 
art displaj'ed on the lid is much ruder and less advanced than 
that of the paintings. There can be little doubt that the sarco- 
phagus is a Work of (Ireek art; that the lid was fitted to it subse- 
quently, and decorated and inscribed by an Etruscan hand ; and 
that, later still, some other Etruscan, dead to aU feeling for the 
beautiful, passed his ruthless hand over the exquisite paintings 
on the sarcophagus, leaving the second inscription to fittest his 
barbiirism. In short, this sarcoidiagus appears to bear the Siiine 
relation to its lid that many of the beautiful bronze clste bear to 
their figured handles — the latter betraying the coarseness, in- 
elegance, and realism of ordimiry Etruscan work ; the former 
breathing the refinement and ideality of Hellenic art. 

“ The outlines of these paintings,” says a competent critic, 
“ are drawn with great energ\' and by a decided hand. The 
scale of colours is simple but harmonious. The darker sluidows 
are scratched in. The half tints are suggested by means of very 
delicate simple tints rather than clearly e.xjiressed. Every 
movement reveals a perfect knowledge of the human body. This 
is particulai’ly manifest in the extremities, which, in spite of tlieir 
smsdl size, are rendered with wonderful fidelity. The det.dls are 
accurately expressed, V’et not so as to predominate over the 
essential elements of the composition. The drawing of the 
horses is ahoi’e ail praise, and may even be pronounced superior 


^ The only ilUT='tratioii>s of tliebe painting?. 
I have seen are tlmso puhli'rhetl by the 
Archioologieal In?5titute of lv»ine, Mun. 
Inst. IX. tav. LX. ; hut tliey give a veiy 
ina'lequate idea of the beauty of the 
originals. They fail even to irupaii; the 
iiapres'ion of the luire Greek art, \vhkh 
htnkes the belioldei at lir&t tight. 

' The inscriiitioii on tlie lid would lun 
thus in Roman letter.^ — “ Ramtiia. Huyk. 


XaITHUIATI. NaC-NVA. LARTHIAL AhATA- 
Tiir't! ViLETERAIA';. ’ That Oil the <,110''- 
X)Lagus appeals tn he intended f<<r a td- 
reetbm — “Ramtha. IIcvkxat. Tun. Ki>r. 
Ati. Xac>'A. Larthial. Apiatrus Vile- 

TERAIS. ” 

® ^Vhetlicr it he ft marhlo re-'eniMing 
alabaster, or of alaha.='ter le^cnd >hng inari tie, 
it disputed. Otto Donner x>r<'nounof^ it to 
be of alabaster. Bull. Inst. 1S69, \^. ' 27 ) 7 . 
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to that of the human figures. In short, these paintings helong 
to a perfect development of the art, and show the artist to have 
been capable of expressing the most difficult conceptions.” 

The subjects are Greek; the composition, the treatment, the 
design, the type of countenances, the costumes, the weapons, 
the general as well as the individual characteristics, all breathe 
the spirit of Greek art. Why then should we hesitate to pr<i- 
nounce these paintings tlie work of Greek hands ? Certainly not 
because this clu'f (Vwiirrc was found in Etruria, where so many 
thousands of monuments of umpiestionably Hellenic art have 
been, and are A’early being rescued from oblivion.^ 

The paintings on this sarcophagus are not hi fresco or encaustic, 
but in distemper, the colours behig laid on the marble itself, 
without any mtermediate stratum. The glutinous vehicle, how- 
ever, whatever it may have been, has lost its adhesive properties, 
so that the colour now comes off at the slightest touch.- 


Bronzes. 

Ninth Boom. — A small chamber opening from Hoorn YII. 
contains a further collection of bronzes. 

In a central glass case is a splendid suit of Etruscan armour, 
found by Signor Golini in a tomb opened by him near Orvieto in 


^ Dr. Hell.ig, liull. In.U. ISiia, i>. lOS ; 
&ee the article, pp. ll>3-201. 1 couhl not 

I>erceive that the shatlows were scratchetl 
in. Hel)>ig tiuly ulj>erves that the iiuifres- 
.siou jirotluceil ])y the&e paintings is very 
like that raaile hy the Attic leki/thi, witli 
tigures painted with vanons coloui’s on a 
white ground. 

^ Dr. Helldg points out the ideality that 
pervades tlie entire compo.sition, in the 
general characteristies of tlie individual 
figures as well as in their X’hysiognoruy, an 
ideality which is departed from here and 
there a little in tlie heads of the wanioi's, 
sliowiug that the artist had wished to in- 
dividualise them, i-ut that only the hea*l 
of the young warrior who has fallen 
wounded beneath the horses of the qmidri'ja 
to the right betrays, and in a small degree, 
the influence of Italic realism. He gives 
his opinion that no monument yet disc<«- 
vered in Etruria reveals the character of 
pure Greek art so cleaily as this, and that 
if it had not been found on Etruscan soil, 
and had not been of a material un- 
doubtedly Italic, no one would liesitate to 


ileclaro it a work of Greek ait (op. cit p. 

I)oetor> differ, however, in matter's 
of ait, as well as of science, for l)r. Klueg- 
maim iAim. Iirst. 1S73, pp. 
confidently pronoimeos those paintings imt 
to he by a Greek hand, but by an Etruscau 
arti.st following the rules of Greek ait 
meiely as a basis fur his own style ; and, 
ill suppoit <if hi.s view, lie points out tlie 
unwarlike di esses of the Amazon.'., the 
strange nakedness of two of them wlio aio 
vanquished, and the absence in the male 
wanioi's of that ideality ‘wliicli always 
reigns in mouiuiients of the full and free 
development of Gieek art, and the want 
of which reduces these v arriors from lieroe^ 
to simple /lojjlitu't such as are frequently 
reiu'esented on Etruacaii munumeut.-s. He 
points out the atiinity between these ]>aint- 
iiigs, ainl tho^e repiesentiiig the Ilape of 
tlie Loiicipi)ide.'>, on a wooden sarcophagus 
found at Keitch. 

^ Otto Huimer, who lia^ carefully ex- 
amined this monument, takes the vuhiole to 
have been wliite of egg, with or without the 
milky juice of figs. Bull. Inst. 1S61>, p, 203. 
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1863. It consists of an Eti’uscan cassis or casnne (represented 


in the annexed ivoodcut) with a 
broad cheek-pieces {paraf/mi- 
tJii(Ies) adorned with three large 
bosses in relief, the whole of fine 
workmanship, and with a perfect 
pafuia ; a cuirass in two parts, 
front and back-piece, liinged at 
the shoulder, and beautifully 
modelled, reproducing in bronze 
the parts of the hodi’ it was de- 
signed to protect ; with a pair of 
greaves modelled in the same 
manner to the leg, to which they 
seem to have clung with a spring; 
a lai’ge aspis, or circular shield, 
without boss, hut with its rim 
decorated with a double fiuillochc 
pattern, and retaining, when first 


button on the crown, and with 



ETRC-?C.1N' HELMET UE EIO.VZl. 
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In another case bv the window is a bronze sltiild, only si.x; 
inches high, but decorated with reliefs representing Ilephaistos 
brought back to Olympus by Dionysos and Ariadne, attended by 
Satyrs and Mseuads. The art is Ktriiscan, modified by Hellenic 
intiuence. The word " Stthixa,” in Etruscan letters, inscribed 
on the body of the donkey on which Ariadne is reclining, seems 
to mark this pot ns a votive ottering.® It retains traces of gild- 
ing. It was discovered in a tomb near Bolsena in 1871. 
Another bronze pot shaped like a tankard, also bears tlie in- 
scription “ SUTHIXA.” 

In the case by the window, is a sltulu of silver, and of much 
earlier date, with verv archaic figures scratched on it in a band. 
The women bearing boxes are purely Egyx^tian in character. 
Aimnig the military bronzes you may notice a Greek helmet with 
nose and cheek pieces, the latter hinged, very unlike the Etruscan 
casque desciibed above; spear-heads, battle-axes, bits, spurs, the 
boss of a chariot wheel, and little instruments for laming cavalry 
— small balls with four legs or points, three of which always rest 
on the ground, while the fourth points upwards. 

Of bronzes for civil or religious purposes, there are flesh-hooks, 
surgical instruments, knives, some sacrificial, others of a crescent 
shape supposed to be razors, jihuhe, strigils, buckles, buttons, 
keys, hinges, springs, mirnu'-cases with beautiful reliefs on their 
lids, and tlie thousand and one articles of domestic use which 
composed the furniture of Etruscan tombs. 

In one case by the wimb^w are some elegant bronze handles to 
vases which have jierished ; one bearing an Etruscan inscription- — 
“ Thaxias . Ceixeal . Suniix.A.,’’ — another, formed of the body 
of a youth, bending back, and grasping the long curls which 
depend from his head ; a third, of the bod}' of a bearded man in 
a similar position, but with one hand over his head, as if asleep, 
the other holding a vase. There are also some lions’ feet to 
bronze couches, adorned with groups of archaic figures. Of iron 
there are sundry weapons and implements, domestic and agricul- 
tural. But it is in ivory that this museum is i^articularly rich. 
There are some interesting jihuiues with figures in relief; among 
them a pretty fragment of Europa on the bull, and another with 
a group of two sleeping children, perhaps the ro}-al twins of 
Home, api)roached by a she-wolf and her cubs — from a tomb at 

^ This is often inscrilicil on Lroiizes “ scpulehial,” and therefore MCied and 
found at see Chap. XXXV, p. net lor coianion use. Lull. Iu>-t. 1S75, 

5:^9. Cainiirrini tliink.s it must signiiy p. 87. 
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Cliiusi. Here are also some beautiful bandies of ivory, bearing 
reliefs, probably tlie bandies to bronze mirrors ; on one is carved 
a ^yarrior, carrying bis helmet by a ring at tlie crown ; on another, 
an Etruscan marine deity, with wings and fish-tails. 

In this same room is an article in bronze, which years ago used 
to be inquired after by English travellers, as the “compass,"’ 
by which the Etruscans steered to Carnsore Point, in the county 
ot exford. The first party who asked for this instrument met 
with a prompt reply from Professor Migliarini, then Director of 
Antiquities in Tuscany. He ordei’ed one of his ofiicers to take 
the SKinori to the Room of the Bronzes, and to point out the 
Etruscan compass. “Compass ! ” the man stared and hesitated, 
but on the repetition of the command led the way, persuaded of 
his own ignorance, and anxious to discover the article with which 
be was not acquainted. The search was fruitless — no compass 
could be discerned, and the English returned to the Professor, 
complaining of the man's stupidity. The learned Director, in- 
dicating the case and shelf where it was to be found, ordered him 
to return with the party. A second search jn-oved no more suc- 
cessful; and the officer was obliged to confess his ignorance. 
AVhereon the Professor went with the party to the room, and 
taking down a certain article, exhibited it as the compass. 
“ Tfuanlnc ! ” cried the man, “ I always took that fur a lamp, an 
eight-branched lamp.’’ Know tlien in future,"’ said INIigliarini 
with great gravity, “that this has been discovered by a learned 
Irishman to be an ‘ Etrusco-Piu.enician nathical compass,’ used 
by the Etruscans to steer by on their voyages to Ireland, which 
was a colony of theirs, and this inscri2)tion, written in pure 
Etruscan or Irish, which is the same thing, certifies the fact — 

‘ In the night on a voyage out or home in sailing ha2)2uly always 
in clear weatlier is known the course of going." " ^ 


TnUIiACOXTAS. 

Tenth Boom. — In this j^a'-sage, ranged along the walls, are 


^ Sir William iletliain, wlien he foiiiul 
tlii.s mare 's nest (Etruria (Jeltica, II. 
had evidently made auquaintaiiee "witli the 
relic only througli illiHtrations, wliuh ail 
pre.^^ent l»iit one vic"iv of it. Had he iier- 
sonally in^^pected it, he inusst have confe’^^ed 
it a lamp, with the holey for the "wick^, 
aiul reyeivoir fur the <nl. The in''eri2'tiHn 
runs in a cirule round tlie hottuin, and in 
Roman letter-^ would be — !Mi. Scthil. 


VELTnuTvi. Thcba. Tuuke. Ar. Vultiiubi 
PhnisUAL. Ill tlie luutie iy a 
Iiead, ^\ith \MiH'-'' the temple', .ly on the 
lamijs ia the Tomb of the Voluumi at 
l*eni"ia. Thi-s monument has been illiH- 
trated byye^eral of the lmiIv vriteis on 
Etriiseauauti'piitiey. Reiapyter, de Eiriu la 
Regali, I. tab. ; U-.n, Mu'eum Eiru'cum, 
1. p. XXX. ; Lanzi, Say^io, II. tav. II, 3. 
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little asli-cliests of baked cdav — miniatures of those in stone, 
bearing pretty figures reclining on their lids, not often as at a 
banquet, but generally sketched in slumber, inutiled in togas. 
The toga, be it remembered, was originally an Etruscan robe, 
borrowed by the Homans, and was used in Juvenal’s time as a 
shroud alone throughout a great part of Italy — - 

Pars magna Italic est, si verum admittimus, in cxinl 
Xemo togain suinit. nisi mortuiis/* 

Its sepulchral use is exemplified in these recumbent figures. 
There is little variety in the reliefs on these urns, which seeju to 
have been multiplied abundanth’ from the same moulds. The 
subjects are generally marine monsters, the mutual slaughter of 
the Theban brothers, or Cadmus striking down with his plough 
the warriors siu'ung from the dragon’s teeth he had sown at 
Thebes. Those little urns were all painted, both the figure on the 
lid, and the relief below, and some retain traces, more or less vivid, 
of this colouring. In this passage are two of the tall red sepulchral 
vases of Ctere or Veii, with archaic reliefs, and some cinerary 
urns of stone in the form of houses or temples, with the tile-work 
of the roof, carved in detail. Here is also a fragment of an 
archaic relief from Chiusi, representing a race of triijce, or three- 
horse chariots. 

In the Palazzo Buonarroti at Florence, is a slab of sandstone 
with the figure of an Etruscan warrior in relief. He is almost 
naked, having a cloth only about his loins ; his hair hangs loosely 
down his back ; he holds a si)ear in one hand and a lotus-flower, 
with a little bird on the stalk, in the other. The clumsiness, the 
Egyptian rigidity of this figure, mark it as of remote antiquity ; 
indeed it is geuerallj’ regarded as the earliest known work of the 
Etruscan chisel in stone. It bears an inscription in Etruscan cha- 
racters. This curious relief was discovered ages since at Eiesole.® 

In the possession of the Marchese Strozzi of Florence is a 
spcfc/n’ti, which has been pronounced to be “perhaps the most 

^ Juv. Sat. III. 171. Roman lettens — L.vp.thia This 

^ Buonarroti, Jliohael Angelo’d neiiliew mouiiment i-i illustraied hy (rori, !Mih. 

(p. 95, Explic. a<l l)tTu]>ht. II.), could not Etruis. III. p. ii., tab. IS, 1 ; and by Mi- 

t^ll the date of it.-, discovery; he only call, Ant, Pop. Ital. III. p. b'l, tav. 51. 
knew he had received it fiuiJi hitj auce^itoiti. Cf>iie'>taldle ^Muii. reuig. III. p. 212} lo- 

The relief is abuut ‘6 ft. 9 in. high. The g.u-ds it as not much later than the days of 

Etruscan inf^cription would run thus in Pemaratus. 
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Leautiful and elegant mirror that ever issued froiii the tombs of 
Etruria.” It was found near Sorauu, in a sepidcdire which is 
fcuiiposed to have belonged to the necropolis of Sovana. The 
figures are not incised on the bronze as usual, but are in low, 
flat relief, and so elaborately and delicately carved, as, tlii.)ugh 
belonging to the best period of art, to mark a point on the verge 
of the decadence. At the first glance they seem to rejiresent the 
■Tudgment of Paris, but you presently iierceive that although 
there is the usual number of figures. Juno is absent from the 
scene. The Phrygian shepherd is there, sitting, half-draped, on 
a rock, and by his side stands, with her arm round his neck, in a 
caressing attitude, the " lively-glancing ” goddess. Aphrodite. 
She wears pendants in her ears, necklace, and armlets, but her 
Old}' robe has fallen to lier knees, leaving her charms exposed. 
Opposite Paris stands l*allas, armed and draped, leaning on her 
spear; and behind her is a naked figure of female form and features, 
and with female ornaments, holding a wand or sceptre, which, to- 
complete the subject, should be Hera, but it is not, for it is 
stooping to feed a swan; and, yet, more strange, it is no goddess 
at all, but a male, or rather an androgynous figure. The inter- 
pretation of the scene is far from evident, and there are no 
inscriptions attached to clear u]) the mystery. Gamurrini takes 
the hermaphrodite for the Genius of Miluptuousness, and the 
entire scene to represent the selection by Paris of sensual pleasure 
in preference to virtue or warlike renown, as ty])ified by the grey- 
eyed goddess. In short in this scene I'aris is supposed to be 
represented as the moral antithesis of Hercules.^ This mirror 
was for some time exhibited in the Etruscan iMuseum at Florence, 
but is now in the I’alazzo titrozzi, in the Ala Faenza. 

TIox rn FAi.'rnnu.vA. 

Relics of Etruscan art are not always found in sepulchres — 
the celebrated lamp of Cortona, and the numerous smrahci of 
Chiusi, are evidences to the contrary. But the most abundant 
collection of non-sepulchral relics that Etrinia has produced was 
discovered in the summer of ISflS — not in the neighbourhood of 
a city or necropolis — not even in any of the rich plains or valleys 
which anciently teemed with population, but, strange to say ! 
near the summit of one of the Ai)ennines, one of the loftiest 
mountains in Tuscany, which rises to the height of 5,400 feet. 


• ISiili. In-t. lS7."i, I'p- 52 — St. 
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and from wliich, Ariosto tells ns, btitii ^eas are visible. This is 
Monte Falterona, about tweiity-tive or thirty miles east of 
Florence, the mcumtain in which the Arno takes its rise, as 
Dante describes it — ■ 

Uli tiumicel clie nasce in Falterona. 

On the same level with the source of this celebrated river is a 
lake, or tarn, called Cilieg'eto, on whose bank.s a shepherdess, 
sauntering in dreamy mood, chanced to cast her eye on some- 
thing sticking in the soil. It proved to be a little ligure in 
bronze. She carried it home ; and taking it in her simplicity for 
the image of some holy man of God, set it up in her hut to aid 
her private devotions. The parish-priest, paying a pastoral 
visit, observed this mannikin, and iinpiired what it was. “ A 
saint,” replied the girl ; but incredulous of its sanctity, or not 
considering it a fit object for a maiden's adoration, lie carried it 
away with him. The fact got wind in the neighbouring town of 
Stia del Casentiiio, and some of the inhabitants resolved to make 
researches on the spot. A single day sufiiced to bring to light 
a c|uantity of such images and other articles in bronze, to the 
number of three hundred and thirty-five, lying confusedly on 
the shores of the lake, just beneath the surface. T’hey then 
proceeded to drain the lake, and discovered in its bed a prodigi- 
ous quantity of trunks of tir and beech trees, heaped confusedly 
on one another, with their roots often uppermost as if they had 
been overthrown by some mighty convulsion of nature ; and on 
them lay many other similar tigures in bronze ; so that the total 
number of articles in this metal here discovered amounted to 
between six and seven hundred. They were mostly human 
tigures of both sexes, mauy of them representing gods and Penates, 
varviug in size from two or three to seventeen inches in height. 
But how came the}' here ? was the question which puzzled every 
one to answer. At first it was thought they had been cast into 
the lake for preservation during some political convulsion, or 
hostile invasion, and afterwards forgotten. But further examina- 
tion showed they were mostly of a votive character — otl'erings at 
.some shrine, for favours expected or received. Tlost of them 
had their arms extended as if in the act of presenting gifts ; 
others were clearly representations of beings suti'ering from 
disease, especially one who had a wound in his cliest, and a 
frame wasted by consumption or atrophy ; and there were, more- 
over, a number of decided ex-votos — heads and limbs of various 
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portions of the human hodv, and many iinaues of dmue, 'tic- 
animals. also of a votive character. All this im'plied the existen .-e 
of a shrine on this mountain, surrounded, as the trees seemed to 
indicate, by a sacred grove, like that of kVronia on Soracte, and 
of Silvanus at Cdere ; “ and it seemed that, by one of those 
terrible convulsions to vhich this land has from age to age been 
subject, the shrine and grove had been hurled down int(.) this 
cavity of the mountain. It is well known tlnat such catastrophes 
have in past ages occurred on iMonte Falterona. For it ii 
composed of stratified sandstone (macii/no), and argillaceous schist 
{hiscidj'i), which latter, being veiy friable, has given way under 
the pressure of the su2)eriucumheut mass, and caused tremendous 
landslips, by which extensive forests have been ^u-ecipitated 
down the slopes.'-' No traces, however, of a shrme, or of any 
habitation, were discovered with the relics iu this lake. 

There were some articles of very ditfeveut character mixed with 
these figures, the existence of which on such a site was still more 
difficult to explain. Such were fragments of knives and swonls, 
and the heads of darts, all of iron, in great numbers, not less, it 
is said, than two thousand, much injured by rust; besides great 
chains, and jihuhr, and shaiieless i>ieces of hron/.e from two 
ounces to two pounds in weight, recognised by antignaries as the 
primitive money of Italy — the les nuJi', which 2>receded the coined 
metal, or (cs slijiuiiam, and was valued by its weight— together 
with fragments of the better known coinage. Broken 2>ottery, 
too, of the coarsest description, was mingled with the other 
articles, and also found scattered at some distance from the 
lake. 

The weapons have been accounted for in various ways — as the 
relics of some battle fought on the spot, wliich, be it remembered. 
Avas horder-grouiid for ages ; ^ or as the oftering of some military 


^ That uf Silvanu'5 "vvas ^iit aliuiit 
fir-tieers. Viiti:. iEn. Vlll. 

Keitc-tti 'II. i>. I'D rcG.ii.D tlireo of 
tlle=^e : the tii>t cn l.itli !Ma\, 

1335, a 5>iiur of the inomit.iiu Did 

down luoio tliau f'dir iiiik-', huning a 
town witli all its inhaLitaiit aii-l leijiler- 
ingthe waters of the Arno tiu)>id for laore 
than two iiiGuths ; the «ec">iDl on IStli -»tay, 
1641 ; tliu lathst on 15th 3I;»y, 1:5'27, when 
the Arno was again lethlentd for sevei d 
weeks with the hufL Fr-'ia the quantity 
of water that came down with the fir-st of 


thc>e lan'DIips, it is highly pinhaUe that 
the '•aiiie eau''e->weie in iq<er.iti<in heietlia: 
hroiulit ahuut the fall of tlie Pf i''ho3 g in 
Switzerland, whei’othe clayey lying 

I.eii'Nitli the heavier cunglGinerate, v, eie 
coiiveited into mud hy the peircd.itiim (T 
Wcit-ig .md (.eii'-ed ti» he ah]e ii iU[qtfiit the 
siiijeiinciiniheut weight. The ^^ea'In of the 
year in wliDh eaeh of the-^e Italian lai.'l- 
.-.liiiA, occinied, ju't after the Full of the 
eaily raiii", and the ineltir-g fit th.- wiritti 
Miow, conhnii'* tlii^ view. 

1 Bull. lust. 1333, p. 70— :Mlshaiin*L 
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legion ; - or as indicating tliat tlie shrine here was sacred to the 
god of war.'^ 

A solution of the mysteries of this lake has been oifered by the 
late Dr. Emil Braun, the learned secretary of tlie Archaeological 
Institute of Borne ; and it is so novel and ingenious tliat I must 
give it to the reader. 

He commences bt' observing that the trees found in the lake 
had been completely deprived of vitality, the water having 
.absorbed all the resinous parts which they possessed when green. 
He considers that tlie convulsion or dislocation of the mountain, 
which hurled them into this s^iot, must have occurred long prior 
to the period when the bronzes and other articles were here 
■deposited, otherwise the latter would have been buried beneath 
the former, and not regularly set around tlie lake. He thinks 
that the lake was formed at the time that the landslip occurred, 
and that its waters acquired a medicinal quality from the trees it 
contained, the parts which gave them that virtue being identical 
with those from which modern chemistry extracts creosote. Xow, 
the diseases which are shown in the rc-rofus, are just such, he 
•observes, as are remediable by that medicine. The styptic water 
■of Biuelli, so celebrated for stopping the hemorrhage of recent 
wounds, has a base of creosote ; and hither, it seems, docked 
crowds of wounded warriors, who left their 'weapiuis in acknow- 
ledgment of their cure. The virtues of tlie same medicine, in 
curbing the attacks of phthisis are now recognised by medical men 
of every school; and by patients labouring under this disorder 
the lake seems to have been especiall}- fre(juented. Creosote 
also is a specific against numerous diseases to which the fair sex 
are subject, and such seem, from the figures, to hare resorted in 
crowds to these waters. To free this theoiw from the charge of 
caprice or fantasy, the learned doctor cites the case of a similar 
lake in China, which is known to have imbibed marvellous 
medicinal qualities from the trunks of trees casually immersed in 
its waters.'’ 


- Bull. Inst. 183?, p. 6'i — Inyliirami. 

^ Bull. Inst. 1S4‘2, p. ISd — B rnim. 

^ Ball, last. pp. 17^ — 1S4. Tiie 

Dpininn that tlio Ijronzes were deposited as 
votive offerings around the lake, is home 
out hy a similar fact mentioned by ancient 
writois. The sacred lake and gi-ove of 
Venus Apliacitis, in Ccelo-Syria, between 
Bibios and Heliopolis, stoo i near the 


snmniit '■•f Mount Lebanon, and in its 
water" votaries were wont to de}ni.sit their 
which were net oiilv of bronze, 
and "ilvei, but also of linen and bissn-i; 
and a ^ early festival V a" long held there, 
^vll^h was ultimately "U 2 )pre""cd by Con- 
stantine. See Bull. Inst. ju 96, and 

the authorities there cited. 
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I leave it to medical readers to determine tlie correctness of 
this theory ; to me it seems that se non c covi, c h/ni trocutn. 

I must add a word on the bronzes. Most are very rude, like 
the otierings of peasants, hut a few are in the best Etruscan 
style. One antiquary considers them to show every stage of art, 
from its infancy to its perfection under Greek influence, and 
again to its decline.'' Another perceives no traces of Eoman, 
much less of Imperial times, hut refers them all to a imrely 
native origin.^' Certain it is that some show the perfection of 
Etruscan art. Such is the figure of a warrior, with helmet, 
cuirass, and shield, generally called Mars,' which may rival that 
of the said deity in the Elorence gallery, — a Hercules, with the 
lion's skin over his shoulders — tlie '■ saint,” I believe, of the 
j)iist(ir(:Ihi, though “not in saintly garb,'’- — a Diana, said to 
resemble the celebrated archaic statue of marble found at Pom- 
peii, — and a woman’s leg and arm of great beauty.” These, with 
a few more of the choicest xiroduce of the lake, are now to be 
seen in the British Museum, in the “ Botun of the Bronzes.'’ 

A still more recent discovery has been made on one of the 
Apennines, between iMonte Falterona and Piomagna, where many 
■coins were found, principally nssi’s, hut among them a very rare 
qnincimis, like that in the Bacci collection at Arezzo, which till 
now has been unique.^ 

Eighteen miles on the road from Ehn'ence to Arezzo is the 
little town of Eigline, which had never been suspected of possess- 
ing Etruscan antiquities in its neighbourliood, till in 1843 a 
sepulchre was discovered on a hill liardly a mile beyond it. The 
roof had fallen in, hut it was evident that the tomb had been 
formed of masonry, the hill being of too soft an earth to admit of 
sepulchres being excavated ; the 2 )avement was of opus incciiinn 
— a verv singular feature, which I have never .seen, or heard of 
as existing elsewhere in an Etruscan tomb.' But a still more 


^ liull. Inst. 1S3S, j'. 

« Mun. Inc<l, p. 

5' I.lein. tiLv. 12. 

Idem. t<iv. Iff. 

^ For notices ot tliis curious lake and 
its contents, sec Cull. Inst. 1^3^, piJ. — 
t;S (Ingliirami) ; lS-38, pi*. tk* — Tu (Miyli- 
-arini ; 1312, pp. 17‘.' — 134 {Braun.; Mi- 
cali, Mon. Ined. tav. 12 — Id I'p. Sd — 
102; Braun's revieiv of the same, Ann. 
Inst. 1843, p. 354. 

^ ilicali, Jlon. Ined. p. SO. 

“ It may be that the so-called opu-i in- 


•wt'iiii t'l ih'.' p.ivpiiD.'nt was only a nd- 

lecti'Mi of '<maU '•Tone-' put down at rainlom, 
for no uieutiim i', made "i cemont, 'width 
forma the ■a-i'. of tlie Roman. ma'Oiiry 
known by that name. Pavement of any 
dc'ftciiptioii i". aliii"''t uiikii'iw 11 in Etruscan 
tomb.''. Blit piwiaeul'' of .''inall pebbles 
have iicen f-'un l in the so-cdle'l tfinb of 
A;;ameninoii, ju-'t opened by Dr. Sohlie- 
mniin, at My- - n.o. I hive discoveied very 
^imilar pavc-nient'' in certain (ireek tomb.s 
ivhich I have opened in the Cyreuaica. 
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remiirkaLle thing xviis tln'.t arouuil one of the nrns, which had a 
recinnhent female hgnre on the lid, was scattered an immense 
(inantity of gold leaf in minute fragments, twisted and erinnpled. 
which seemed to have heen thrown over the figure in a sheet or 
veil, and to have heen torn to pieces hy the fall of the roof, 
which had destroyed most of the urns. It was of the purest 
gold, beaten out very thin ; and the fragments collected weighed 
about half a pound. ’ 

Other Etruscan relics have been discovered in the neighhour- 
hood of Florence in past times. Buonarroti — the painter's 
nephew — states, that, in 1689, at a spot called St. Andrea a 
IMorgiano, in the heights above Antella, a village a few miles to 
the south-east of Florence, he saw an Etruscan inscription cut in 
large letters in the I’ock.* At Antella has also heen found a stAi\ 
or monumental stone, with bas-reliefs, in two compartments — one 
representing a pair of figures on the hanqueting’-couch, and a 
slave standing by ; the other, a pair sitting 02 q:)osite, with a table 
between them. It is of very archaic character, and the Egyptian 
I’igidit}’ of the figures and cast of the countenances is very marked. 
It is now in the possession of Signor Pernzzi of Florence.^ 

At San Martino alia Palma, five or six miles from Florence, a 
little to the left of the road to Leghorn, some monuments of 
Etruscan art have been found — a female statue of marble, head- 
less, with a dove in her hand, and an inscription on her robes ; ® 
and a singular, circular, altar-like cq^pust, four feet high, with 
figures in high relief — a warrioi', preceded by two lictors, and 
followed by two citizens, one of wliom is embracing him. It has 
an Etruscan inscription above.' 

^ For a 'Ic^Lriptiou of toml) 

Full. Li.'t. JS4 3, ]>i». -35-37. 

■* lUionar. p. 05, Expiicat. a*! Deinpst. 
toui. II. Fa''‘soii Ip. 0.5, ap. Gori, IMus. 

Ktius. III. tal>. XV.;, lioMCver, repiescnt-' 
it as merely a liiuce stone cut from tlie 
rock, 1.5 Komari feet long, l>v »> liigli, with 
letters 0 incite^ in hei,t;ht. The ins» ilptiou 
tianslateJ into Ilonian ictter.s voukl be 

TL'LAU . MP . A . VIS . VL . 

AU . CUIICLI. 

Ingliiraini iiives illustrations of this 
.•:ingular .^tdc (Mon. Etru^-. VI. tav. C, i> 

E. ) Tins is an iii.^tanee of the fallacy of 
tlie mmle of detcrnuiiing tlie aiiti'juity of 
monuments from the i)re.seTice or absence 
of the beard. Ingbiruiiii pronounces tliat 


l Ill's cannot be caiiier than the ri fill cen- 
tury of the City, because the males here 
are beardless ; and baibers are said by 
Flmv tVII. 5;.'} to lune been introduced 
into Rome in the year 4.54 ; whereas the 
style of art, a much >afer criterion, shows 
this monument to be of much earlier date, 
and of undoubted Etru'>can untieputy. See 
Vol. I. p. :jel. 

** Ruonarioti <pp. 13, tab. XLIII. ^ 
took this figure for Yenu>, or the nymiih- 
Begoc, of whom mention has already been 
made — Vol. I. p. 47S. 

' Buonai. p. 2;^. tab. XLVI. The lictur.s. 
had no axe-i in their /o.sr/.s-, I’loth tho^'C 
inoniinientN weie I'lrineily in the ] 

(if the Della Stufa family. Where the; 
are now I do not know. 
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At San Ciiseiano, eight or ten miles on the rond to Siena, 
Etruscan inscriptions and bronzes have been found in ages past ; ’ 
and about the ruins of a castle, called Pogna, or Castro Pogna, 
on a height two miles to the west c)t Tavarnelh', on the same 
road, numerous Etruscan urns have been found, three or four 
centuries since. Tliey ai’o said to have been of marble and of 
elegant character, and to have had peculiarities of form and stvle. 
The castle was destroyed in llNd. The site must have been 
originally Etruscan. '' 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XL. 

X'lTE T. — I'ln: Fi;.\xceis V.\si;. See p. 81. 

Thi.S inoiuiiiient is of such splcu'loiir luul iiitiTcst, tliut it iloinands n 
detailed description. Like the p.dnted pottery of Etruria in .yeneral. it 
represents subjects from the invtholoyieal cycle of tlie firecks, and all its 
inseiiptions are in the fiivck charaeti r. 

To hec'in with the tieck of the vase, whieh has two han<ls of figures: — 
The upper contains, on one side, the Hunt of the hoar of Cidydon. All tlie 
heroes, anil even the dogs, have their appelhitiuus attached. The most 
prominent are Pri.nus. iMi.i.K.uuios. A i'al.vi J.. Mli.axio.n. AkasTo.s, As.mi.tos, 
Si.Mox, and the .great TwindirethiTu Ka'J'oi: and i’of.t nrrKi.s (I’ollii.x). At 
eaeh end of thi.s scene is a spliin.x. i.lii tin- otla r side is a suhjeet which is 
explained ns the Eeturii of Tin sens from the slaiightir of the Minotaur, and 
the rejoieiii.gs eoiisequi iit on liis Triinupli. A .g.dley full of men wearing- 
2 >etas(. and in attitudes of exultation, i.s approaehiiig- the laud : I'HAniDiees 
jumps ashore ; another easts himself into the sea, in his eagerness to reach 
the beach, on whieh a hand of thiiti-en youths .uul m.ddeii.s — all named t-ur'aitiia. 
and holding hands — -are dam in” in honour of the hero Tili.^i.ts, who plays 
the lyre, with AliiAXi; (Ariadne) at his side. 

The second liand has, on one dde. the Ikittle of the ('cntains and T.apithiU. 
all with names attarhed. Here .igain Tin>l i s t.do s jiart in tlie eomleit, in 
whiih the (ireeks liglit fully armed, hut the f'entanrs with stones and iMUighs 
of trees. On the other side, are the Funeral ( ianirs in honour of Patroeliis. repre- 
sented hva race of live i/tmd/’d/"’, driven hy Oi.i inus, AcmMi.iiox, Diomi uls, 
pAAtAsiros, and Hiro . . ox ; while .‘o'liii.liL' liimself stands at the goal with a 
tripod for the victor, and other tripods and vases ate si-eii heiieath the ehaiiuts. 

The third and prineijial hand represents the .M.irriage of Fli.lus anil 
TnKfiR. The goddess is sittin.g in a Jiniic temple. T.eforc the portico, at 
an altar, designated BOM... on winch n sts a l-iullinnis, stands lier niort.il 
spouse, his liand held hy the Lkntanr Lmuox. wdio is aceonipmied by lui', with 

® Euon.ir. p. 95. are now called Le JLisse del I’cs^io di 

® lluonar. p>p. 3:3, cf Kepetti ilV. Mareiaila. 

p. 498) says tliat the ruins of the i.istle 

I 
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lier c/tihict-u^ ; the Xymj)lis Hisiia nml ( 'ii iiHKr.o, iind anotliri- cf iinlistiiict 
name ; IhcXYeos lioariiie: an uinpjiuni on In', sliouhhi'.,^ ; anil the tlin-e IhU'.M. 
Xext comes a Iniii;' ju'ocession of ili-itirs in ijiniilr/i/ir — -Zl.rs anil lli:i;v in tlie 
tii-st. attended liy(h:ANiv and K \i.[ori;. Who follow in the next two ch.n iots. 
is not clear — the name of .Vni'IIIiiiiii i.s alone Ice'ilile ; hiit lioth are attended 
hy the other i\lnses. Aims and .\l'lll:olilli: occnjiy the fourth car: lli.UJiKs 
and his mother .Maia, the si.xth : and the name of ( Il'IICAXos is alone left to 
niaik the occupants of the seventh. lll.rilAis'loS mounted on liis donke'V 
terminates the jirocessieni. 

Un the fourth liand. .Vehilhs i^ dis]'!ayine: his proveil'ial swiftness of foot, 
hy pursuing' a youth who is eallopiny with a ]>air of ii.irse-s towaids the 
yates of Tioy. The same siihiect has heeii lonnd on other vases ; hut this 
is the lirst t,i make known the youth as TTioir.ias. The son of Peli us is 
followed by Arni.xt, Hiuttins by his mother Tin. ns, am! l!iio|ii\ — ill iie.ir 
a fountain, with its (heck di sie'u.ition — Kpi'irt ] — win re Troilim seems to have 
been surpiised. T'nder his sti eiK’ fei t lies a w.itir-jar. called I'Spui. t'hii h 
has been oast away in tenor by a nymiili who is near him. The walls 
of Troy, to which he ha.'ti ns. are p.iinted white, and ale ,,f nyuhir 
fireek masoiuy. The ifate is not aiched. hut has a Hat lintel, i'lum it 
i.ssue IIllK'loi! and Pol.l rps, armed for the res' tie of their hrotlier. Ont-ide 
the s'ate, un a .seat or tiirone imirkc-d Qukcis. sits the veiieialde I'lilAilos. 
talkhij;' with Anij-..m.ii;, drajied like himself in c/o'/on and clihiiiii/n. At tlie 
fountain stands Aroi.ux. and a Trojan (Tlioox) is iilline- a jar, the water How- 
iiiff from spout' like jiantlnis' Imads. 

(Ill the otiier hide of the foiiiitaiii. is tin- I'etiini of llr.rilATsTOs to Heaven. 
ZllfS and Hf.ra occupy a throne at one < ml of the .sicnc. and hchiiid tin in 
are Atiikxa. .\i;i;,s. and ATiTi..iirs; tvhile hcfoie them stand Hmxisos and 
HAriiiionn'F. as if to ph-ad for the ott'cndin,<;' son of Jove, who follows on an 
ass, attc nih'd hy Sll.i.Xol and th ' Xyniphs (XllflAi). 

The fifth hand contains tin eoniniun siihicct of heasts and chinneras of 
v.U’ions di.sciijitiuns en.u'aecd in loiuhat. oi devuiirin”' their prey — eritl'ons. 
sj'hinxes, lions, jianthers. hoars, luills. Ac. 

The sixth hand is on the foot tif the vase, and represents the riymies, 
mounted on poats for ch.ara'ers. and armed with sliuos and clnhs, encounter- 
ing their foes, the (Vanes. X’either of these last two liands has inscriptions. 
T’hc potter's and painter's namts are on the principal band. T'hc vase speaks 
for itself, .and sav.s, 

(/I 3 2 (5 P1 1 A 3 M ^ I T I J > " Clitias drew me.” 
and EPA0TIM0<MEnO/EJEN ’• Krg'otinios niaik* lae.’’ 

Tilt* inst I’ijitluiis lun, suiiie fioiii ii'ilit to left. l>ut most from left to 
goJiL-rally accordiiii;* to llio jliiocti »n of the il^'iire^? to ^^■hic]l they are 
attached. 

f)!! one handle of the an/j/Itom. a ^\in^:f•d Diana tiraspino” two Hons 
by the neck, and on the other a similar liirnre holding- a ])anthf‘r and a stag’d 

^ The wini:e(l Artemis on the Chest of fvpe in tlie EahjDidan cylimJers, where 
Cypselus held in this way a Hon in one they aie often represented, throttling lions 
hand, and a panther in the other, rausiu. or awans. 

V. 19. Such figures seem to ha\c their 
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.\il 1 lu'.'icafli tIio-jc jriiiiiji'^ i-: Aia^ (Ajax) ln-aiiii”' tlir di ail Imilv of Akii.ia's. 
\\ itliiii ( aoli liaiifllo la .1 Eur\'j A\ith o|h‘]i iiioutli. gtiaaliiii:;’ ti.-otli, Mania's 
^imad. and in tho ai.t of lunniii"- — tliu '-aim- ligaire tliat orriir- r,o (iftoii on 
I'.tiU'iCMn va'o a and laonzi-a. An illustration of it li.is lioi u .nivoii in llie ovod 
////(,•■ Iroiii \ nki. at I'an.- ddtl of Vol. 1. : and a furtlior --[iccinu-n is iiiLM.iited 
in the o'oldi't at ti.i"o ltl>! of this volnnio. 

Xi'ii; II. — Tiir .VarAZox SAi;roi'irAc,i''i. Son p. hll. 

Iho liattlo of tlio (daoks with tho Amazons was a fa\’oniito siihiei t with 
aiifirnt artists, and n-jiirsoiitations of this coinhat are amona the most ex- 
([iiisite works of the Helh nie chisel that hax’c rome down to us. d'hey adonied 
tile Irieze of the Tein[ili* of Apollo at Passie, and the Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus, and with what wondeifnl spirit the sulijeet was tieated on those 
monuments, tin- reliels in the British iMuseinn remain to attest. It was 
seulptured hy Phidias on the shield of the irieat chryselephantine st.itue of 
J’allas in the Parthenon, and on the pedestal id’ the Cdyuipian dove at 
Athens (Pans. I. 17. 'J : I’lin. xxxvi, 4. 4). It wa.s also a favourite siilijeet 
lor the pencil amon.et the Gieeks, hut of siieh prodnetions no e.xanpdes 
lieyond the desio-us on ]>ainted vases hive hitheito heen known to us. 'I'his 
sarcopliagais, then, is uniipie in slimviny ns how the suhject was treated in 
Colours. IVe know tint the I’oikde at .Vtliens was adorned with laetiues of 
this eomhat hy Mikon. tlie ceiiteniiiorary and fe llow-Iahnnrer of PolyenoTns 
(Pans. T. 1.7. d ; Plin. xxxv. .'1.7) ; ,md th.it he repeated the siihji.ct on one 
of the walls id' the 17 niple of Plies, ns ( P.uis. T. 17. 2): .md it must h.ive 
heeii to one or hotli of thos,.- paintinirs th.it -\risti,pli.ines alludes, when he 
makes the Choiiis in Lysistr.ua (l')77 — '•>) e.xelaini, “ .V woman is an excellent 
lider. and has a eood scat, and would not fall oil' when her hoi se .nallops. 
Look at the -Vma/.iuis. whom Mikon ]Minted inoiuited on horses lie; litin,a' with 
the men 1 " Mikoii. he it rememhered, was rcnowneil for the skill with w hieh 
h ‘ depleted horses (Pans. I. l.s, ] ). It is hv no means iuiprohahle that in 
the scenes on this sareopha.e’iis we see copies, entile or in part, of those 
eidehrated Athenian paiiitiii.C’s. due fe.atiue in tin se s, eiies is worthy of 
notiee. The hi roines aie not lepreseiited eonihatin.e' fiom ehai lots in the 
reliefs cither from Phiyaliia or llalieainassiis ; nor, s.i far as we know, in 
any other production of Ilelleiiii' si iilptnre or p.iintin.!;' which poitr.ived this 
eideliiMted myth, unless it he on li.eiired vases. In this respect the 
lareopluieiis in this iMuseum is nninue. Of Vtlses. the only iiistiinee T eiin 
recollect in w hich (fundihi'i: are introduced into the eomhat of fireeks w ith 
.•Vmazons. is that of the .u'rand Lrater fiuiii Itnvu in the Museum of A’aples. 
Mon. IiLst. II. tav. ilO. 




THE WALL'S OV F.E'Sl'L.E. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

FiEsoi.E.— /'.rNrz:*/;. 

Clii Fiesol IjeJiricC* '.oiioLlte el loo 

Ci»mc gia x»cr gl'i cieli Iteii — Faccio i»eoli Udlktt. 

Vires autem veteres eaiuia luliaia Lodieque magnitudo ostcntat nueniuin. 

Yell. Pateucllus. 

The first acM^iiaintunc-e tlie traveller in Italy makes Avitli 
Etruscan antii^uitios- — the first time, it may he, that he is re- 
miiulel of such a race — is generally at Fiesole. The close 
vicinity to Florence, ami the report that some remains are to he 
seen there, far older tlian Tioman days, attract the visitor to the 
spot. He there beholds Avails of great massiveness, and a few 
other remains, hut forms a very imperfect conception of the race 
that constructed them. He learns, it is true, from the skill 
disfdayed in these monuments, tliat the Etruscans could not have 
heen a harharous ^leople ; hut the extent and character of their 
civilization are to him still a mystery. It is not at I’iesole that 
this early peojde is to he comin-ehended. 

AVho, that has visited Florence, does not know Fiesole — the 
Hampstead or Highgate of the Tuscan capital — the Sunday resort 
of Florentine Cockneyi'^m ? Who does not know that it forms 
one of the most pictures(|ue objects in the sceneiw around that 
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most elegant of cities, crowning a lieiglit, three miles to the 
north, with its vine-shaded villas and cypress-girt convents, and 
I'eariiig its tall cathedral-tower between the two crests of the 
mount? hMio has not lingered awhile on his wa^' at Dante’s 
mill, and, in spite of the exclusiveness of English ]iroprietorship , 
who has not in imagination overle.iped the walls of the Tilla 
hallowed hy The Hundred Tales of Love,” and beheld 

“ Boccaccio’s Garden and its faery. 

The love, the joyannce, and the gallantry .’ 

Though a description of Eiesole is to he found in every guide- 
book that treats of Florence, t'et, as an Etruscan city, it demands 
some notice from me. 

As the visitor ascends the hill hy the new carriage-road, he will 
Xtereeive, just before reaching the town, a portion of the ancient 
wall elimhing the steep on the right. This is a very inferior 
sxiecimen, in point of massiveness and preservation, to what he 
may see on the opposite side of the city. Let him then cross the 
Piazza, where he should secnre the services of IMichele Longini 
as cicerone, and take the path behind the apse of the cathedral, 
which will lead him to the northern brow of the hill. Here he 
finds a superb remnant of the ancient fortifications, stretching 
away to his right, and rising in twelve or fourteen courses to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet. The masonry is widel}- dift'erent 
from that of ancient sites in southern Etruria. The hard rock of 
which the hill is coinjiosed, correctly termed machnu) hy Dante, 
not a<huitting of being worked so easily as the tufo and other soft 
volcanic formations of the southern plains, has been cut into 
blocks of various sizes, as they chanced to he split out from the 
quarry, hut generally squared, and laid in horizontal courses. 
Strict regularity, however, was hy no means observed. The 
courses \ iiry in detith from about one foot to two or three, the 
average being above two; and in length also the blocks diifer 
greatlv, some being as much as seven, eight, nine feet, and the 
longest twelve feet and a half, while others are s(piare. The 
joints are often ohli(pie, instead of vertical, and in some parts 
there is a wedge-course, as in the walls of Populonia, Perugia, 
and Todi, hut without any ap]>arent object. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the aim of the hnilder was regular masonry, hut he 
was fettered hy his materials. In many parts where the angles 
of the blocks did not fit close, a portion was cut away, and a small 
stone fitted in with great nicety, as in the most finished p(dygonal 
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Availing. Tliougli tile edges of the blocks have in general suffered 
from the weather, the joints are sometimes extremely neat, and 
it is apparent that such was originally the character of the whole. 
Xo cement or cramping was used ; the masses, as usual in these 
early structures, held together hy their own Aveight.^ 

This masonry is hv no means so massive as that on other 
Etruscan sites of the same character — Ycdterra. lluselhe, Cortona, 
for instance ; yet, from its fuii>h, its excellent preservation, and 
the height of the Avails, picturesquely draped with iv-y, and over- 
shadoAved by oaks and cypresses, it is very imposing. 

The loAver entrance to the lane, by Avhich the A'isitor descends 
from the Piazza, marks the site of an ancient gate ; and in tlie 
road heloAV it, mixed Avith modern repairs, are remains of the old 
pavement — not of polygonal blocks, as used by the Homans, hut 
of large rectangular Hags, furrowed transversely on account of the 
steepness of the road. This is a style often adopted hy the 
Greeks." Its dissimilarity to Homan pa\'ement. its relation to 
the gate in the Etruscan Avails hard hy, and the large size of 
the blocks or Hags, rendering removal a Avork <Af great difficulty, 
.induce me to consider it of Etruscan antiquity, though this is the 
only site in Etruria A\here I liave observed it. 

In this portion tif the Avail open two passages, Avhose narroAV 
dimensions prove them to liaA'e been nothing hut seAvers, to drain 
the area of the citj- ; as Avas usual on Etruscan sites. In the 
A'olcanic district such sewers are cut through the tufo cliffs on 
Avhich the AA'alls rest ; but here, as in other cities of Xorthern 
Etruria, there being no cliffs, and the fortifications rising from 
the slojAe and forming a irvrteiin'iit to the higher level of the city, 
they are made in the Avail itself. So also at Volterra. Of the 


^ At the angles of tlie blocks holes may 
often, be ob^jerved, which have evidently 
been made sub.se<j[utTitly ; most piubably, 
like those in the Coliseum, in the search 
for the metal cramps, which "were sujtposed 
to hold the masses together. For such 
reckless, destructive barbari-sm is always 
ignorant and indiscriminating, A striking 
2 )roaf of this is seen in the tem^de of 
Juijiter Panhelicnius in JEgiua, where, even 
in the monolithic columns, the barbaiiaiis 
have made holes for the same imriiONe, at 
the height ■where they had been accu-A- 
tomed to lind the joints of the frusta ; 
til IPS unwittingly paying the highest com- 
pliment to the ex(iuisite workmanship of 


the (xreeks. For this fact I am indebted 
to i\lr. Edward Falkener. 

“ This ribbed j)a\enient, or cordonutny 
is fieipieiitly met witli in the Cyclopean 
cities of Italy. It is fouinl at Pozzuoli, on 
the ascent to the Street of Tombs. I have 
observed it also in the ancient roads) of 
Syracuse, where the lock itself is so fur- 
rowed, and on the ascent to the Aciopoli> 
of Athen.-!'. The jMvement at Cyreiie, ex- 
tolled by Pindar (P\th. V. 121, tt ■‘'■'' 7 .), 
of the same description. !Mr. Edward 
F.dkener tell.s me that he has reniaiked 
similar j»a\einent at Eleu-si or Sebaste 
in Cilicia, at Labranda in Caria, and at 
Teimeasu-> in Painphylia. 
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same cliaracter may Le the apertures in the walls of the so-called 
Pelasgic towns of Latium — Xorha, Segni, and Alatri ; hut these 
of Fffisuhe are much inferior in sizeP The smaller of them has 
a docrin, or sill, serving as a si)()ut to carry the tiuid clear of the 
wall. The other runs in very far in a .straight line, hut heing 
too small to admit a man, it lias never heeii fathomed. But the 
most singular feature of tliis sewer is, that on the wall beneath it 
is scratched a tigure, the usual symhol .among the ancients of 
reproductive power. It is here so slightly marked, as easily to 
escape the eye ; ^ it may possibly have been done by some wanton 
hand in more recent times, hut analogy is in favour of its anti(piity. 
That such representations were placed by tlie ancients on the 
walls of their cities, there is no lack of proof. They are found 
on several of the early cities of Ital^' and Greece, on masonry 
polygonal as well as regular.' 

The reason of this symhol heing placed in such positions is not 
easy to determine. Inghirami thought it might be to intimate 
the strengili of the city, or else to show defiance of a foe, in 
accordance witli the ancient gesture of contempt and defiance, still 
in use among the southern nations of Europe;'' it may also have 
had the same meaning in this as in other cases, where it was 
used as afasciiudit or charm against the eti'ects of the evil eye.^ 


3 The oi»cinDgs in tlie of these 

three Luthi tuN\us are large euou;^li for a 
man to enter, and may have heon i'O'.tenis. 
It may he (lue^tioned if they -were condniu 
or sc\vei*s, thongli that at Korba is of the 
usual size of Etruscan sewers — aboxit seven 
feet Iiigh, and three v.'ide. 

^ Its e\i>tei]ce ^as unknown to the 
cirn'ouc, until I pointed it out to him in 
June, lS7h. 

^ The he.'st knnun of the^^e site*' is Alatri, 
where the >ymhol tripled, and in relief, is 
scTil]ttured on the lintel of the above- 
montioued sewer, 

which opens in the polygonal 'walls of tlie 
citadel. It is also found tii]>led on the 
polygonal walls at Gfrottatoirc, near Cor- 
ro'-e in Sahina, On the ancient w«dl in 
the Terra di Cesi, three miles from Terni, 
tlie same symbol m relief occurs in a 
similar position at the angle of the 'wall, 
which is here of rectangular blocks {Jlicali, 
Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 7, tav. 13); and 
oil the ancient fortitications of Todi, on the 
Umbrian bank of the Tilier, of similar 
masonry, it is found in prominent relief. 


near the cliuich of S. Foitunato. Ask for 
“</ 2 )C::o <1! mnruio.'' It is also to be 
seen on a IdtM.k at an angle of the walls of 
(>ea, in tlie i-sland of Thera, in the iEgieati 
Sea, with the in.scription to7s <piKois an- 
ne.\e«l, which has been considered a meie 
cuphoiiiism t'l as.-'i.-'t the fa.'.rininn in avert- 
ing the eheets of the evil eye. The same 
turpif'ulu iT'.v, as Vaiio (L. L. TIL l<7) calls 
it, has been fomnl on the iloor.s nf tiuiihs 
at Pahizzolo, the am lent Acre in Sicily, 
at Cartel d^V.^^o in Etnuia, and even in 
the Cat.n omb.s of Aaples, Ami. Inst. lb2P, 
XI. ti5 ; ISII, XI. IP. 

^ This uxix>eai'> the im'-t xirohable mean- 
ing. It is conriinied by wliat Hm-otlotus 
tel Ls us of Sesiistris, 'who, in his vii.-turioirs 
march throimdi Asia, to exxue-.s his coii- 
teniiit tor those x’^'^-l’le who had ohcied 
little or no resi'-tance to his aim<, set ui> 
itttke ill their lambs, and carved theie>'U 
the converse of this svmhnl. II. 1 g2. 

'• The necuneuee of this symhol mi tlie 
walls of Pelasgic cities may be explained 
bv the woi'shix> that ancient peoxile X'aid to 
the phallic Hermes. It -vv as they w ho in- 
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Following the line of walls some liiindred yards to tlie east — 
you formerly came to an arcli standing ten or twelve feet in 
advance of them. It was a structure of different character, and 
apparently of later date; for the masonry was much less massive 
than in the citj’ walls. It seemed to have formed i)art of an open 
gateway, or projecting tower, for there were traces of a second 
arch which joined this at right angles, uniting it to the wall. It 
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was prohahly a Fioman addition. This picturesque monument 
Avas throAvn doAvn in 1818 hy the Fiesolani themselves, and the 
piers on Avhich the ai'ch rested alone remain to mark its site. 
The AA'oodcut sIioavs it as it was more than thirty years ago. 

Beyond this you can trace the AA'alls in fragmetits, mixed Avith 
the small Avork of modern repairs, running in a straight line for 


troJiK-ed it into Athens, and the rest of 
<Trecve, uinl also into Saiuuthiacc 
ir. 51, confirniotl ]>y the eoms of Lemnos 
and says l\lidlt*r, Etrusk. eiiil. 2, 

3) ; and prohahly also, with tlie mysteiious 
rites of the Cahiri, into Etiuria and t»ther 
parts of Italy. Yet tlie woi.-^hip of tins 
fsyinhol was hy no means confined to the 
c-lassic nations of antiquity. It s^eenis to 
Inive 2 >revaiied also among the nations of 
the far E.ist ; and recent re.searcher? leatl 
ns to Conclude that it litdd even ain<ing the 
early people of the Yew World. Stephens’ 


Yucatan, I. pp. ISl, 434. A'ot to dwell 
on thi-< .subject, I ni.iy lemark that as tJie 
ancients were wont to 2 *hice these .%it//rica 
f'tf/nif in their gardcU'; and huu^e.s, lu aveit 
the effects of the cnviou.s e\e (riin. XIX. 
ir>, !_), so they may -well liave been idu-ed 
on the wallrt of adtyto I'lotect its iiiha- 
Litants. The philosophii al idea wliich 
they syinholme will al>o account for tlieir 
as sepulcliral c-mbleii's ; some leniark- 
uhle instances of Mhicli are to he seen at 
Chiusi, EeiTigia, and th-vietu. 
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some distance along the hrow of the hill, till in the Borgo Unto, 
a suburb on the south-east of the ancient city, you find them turn 
at right angles and tend south-westward. On your way up the 
hill from the Borgo Unto to S. Poliiiari, you cross some basaltic 
pavement, and just beyond it, in a portion of the wall where ^-ery 
massive blocks are laid on very shallow ones, you may observe 
the site of a gate now blocked up, hut indicated by the pavement 
leading up to it. Beyond tliis is a long line of the ancient 
masonry, more irregular and less massive, tending westward, and 
terminating at some (prarries ; then after a wide gap you meet the 
wall again, and trace it down the steep to tlie modern road where 
you first descried it.^ Westward of this there are said to he some 
fragments below the height of San Francesco, hut I never could 
find them, though I have traced them up the same hill on the 
northern side, f’ew will think themselves repaid fur their fatigue 
in following out the entire line of walls, over the broken ground, 
and through the vineyards and olive-groves on the sloia/s. Unle-s 
the visitor wish to verify for himself the extent and outline of the 
city, he may rest content with seeing that part of the vail 
first described, which is by far the finest and best preserved 
portion of the whole. 

The extent of the walls in their original state was not great — 
less than two miles in circuit." Fiesuhe was, therefore, much 
inferior in size to certain other Ftruscan cities — ^'eii, A'olateiTie, 
Agylla, Taiapiinii. for instance. The highest crest of the hill to 
the north-west, where the Franciscan convent now stamls, was 
originally the Arx ; for here have been found, iit various times, 
traces of a triple concentric wall, engirdling the heiglit, all within 


^ On tlii" i-hlo uf tLe tity tlieio are &aM 
to lictiaLe.^of 11 gate, vliicli, fr«nii one of 
the liiitcK still stainliiiy, uiust iia\e heou 
of E^wptian loriii, naiTo\>iiig like 

the hoorways of the Etiu>taiitoiiili>. Ami. 
Iiistir. ISOa, p. 14. 

So says IMieali (Ant. I’oi'. Ital. IT. ]* 
209), who c]a*?sc' it with Kusolla*, Ftuni- 
loiiia and Co-^a ; hut the I'lans of the sah! 
cities whit h he attaches to his woik, give 
widely ditierent inea'^UL'cTueiits, Fcti^iilie 
heing iuulIi sapeiioi' in size to the last two, 
though suialler th.iu the first. In fact In's 
plan lepiesents it as about feet in 

uiic-umferenee, oi just ly Eiiiilisli mile. 
jNiehulir (I. p. 121, Eng trans.) was tlieie- 
fore misiiifonned when lie said that the 
\yalls, theatre, and other ruin.s of Ftesuhe 


display a greatne"- ii"t iiileiior t" that <>l 
any other Etui'* an city. lie iu< line> 
this acei'imt t<* iviuk it .tniong the Twelve. 
And M) also Miiller, and the eailier w i itei s 
oil tlie anti-piities of Italy, lint on this 
s,orc, tlieie aie ot'.er minor t(''.viis of 
Emuia Avhich iiiiuht compete with it fur 
that honour. Fiesuiie yas I'H'liahly de- 
l»eudent ou Volateiuu or Anetium. 

JMiiller a. 2, :J) ( ites ITesuiw as an in- 
stance ot the tpiadiaiigulai tium, uliigh 
AMIS Usually gi\en to i'liiuscau cities, ami 
tlieimc copied in the oiiginal citvnt U - 
liiulus — Itonuf iiiimh'iftit — a < Ustnin ha'cd 
on religious iis.ig. .s. Emn. Hal. I. 7-”. 
I^Iutardi, Roiiiul. lo. Fe'tns, ?. (^nmlrata. 
Solinn^, Folyii. caji. TI. El. Vairo, Ling. 
Lat. V. 14-1. Muller, III. 0, 7. 
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the outer line of tlie ancient fortifications.^ Nothing of the triple 
wall is now to he seen. In the Church of S. Alessandro, on the 
same height, are some columns of cipoUino, which prohahly 
belonged to a Homan temple on this spot.’ 



a Line of the Etl■u^can tValL. 
h Etniscun G.ateway. 

(• Ancient Archway outside the walls. 
d Steps of an ancient building. 
c Roman Theatre. 

/ Wall, commonly called the “Etruscan 
Palace.” 


d Piazza. 
h Cathedral. 

t San Francesco, on the site of the 
Acropolis. 

}: Quarries. 

I Fonte Sotterra. 


Though little of anticpiity is to be seen on this heiglit, the 
visitor should not fail to ascend it for the sake of its all-glorious 
view. No scene in Italy is better known, or has been more often 
described, than that “from the top of Fesole.” Poets, painters, 


^ Ingliirami, Guiila tli Fiesole, j). 3S. 
Tliis inner line of wall iw not of fref|uent 
occurrence in Ftruj'Can towns : more com- 
mon, however, in the northern than 
southern dii^trict. The same may he said 
of (louhle heights, or within the 

city-walls, of which Ftesulfe presents a 
specimen. 

- On this height was discovered in 1S14 
the only instance known of the fnihscc 


attached to temples ; but after a few 
mouths they were reclosed, and are no 
longer to be seen. Inghir. op. cit. p. 40. 
Muller (Etrusk. lY. ’2. 5) who cites Dtd 
ilosbo (Uioni. Arcad. III. p. 113^ describes 
them as round chambers lined with 
masoniy and contracting ujAvards — l.e., 
like the tholl of the Greeks, the Treasuries 
of Atreiis and ^Minvas, and the lower prison 
of the Tullianum at Home. 
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pliildsoi'liei's), liih^turiaiis, and tuuribtri, liave all kindled -witli its 
insxjii'ation. And in trutb, 

Dull woulil he be of soul who coulil pass by 

A sig'lit so touchiiiy^ in its inajeAy.’’ 

Description, then, is here needless. Yet I may remark, that 
with all its vastness and diversity, the scene has a simple character. 
All the luxuriant i>omp of tlie Arno-vale, and the grandeur of the 
inclosing mountains, are hut the frame-work, the setting-utf of 
the picture, whicli is EYoi:i-,xck, fair E'loreiice — ■ 

“ The brightest star of star-bright Italy 1 " 

lienee heheld in all lier hrilliancy and beauty. 

'Within the walls of I’iesole, there are few remains of antii[uity. 
Tlie principal is the Theatre, discovered and excavated in 1801) 
by a Prussian noble, Baron Schellerslieim. It lies in a vineyard 
below tlie catliedral, to the east. To visit it, you must get 
tickets at a chemist's shop in tlie i)iaz/a, at half a franc each 
person. 

As you descend the stejis, a wall is pointed out to the leit, 
below the surface, some sixty j'ards in length, composed ot rusti- 
cated hut irregular masonry, not unlike the city-walls, though ot 
much smaller blocks. It has received the name of the “Ktruscan 
Palace,” hut to the cii'croni on these sites no more credit should 
he given than to the drah-coloured men of Pennsylvania.” 

The Theatre had six gates or entrances in the outer circuit of 
wall, with twenty tiers of seats, and five tlights ot steps ; the 
seats are of massive blocks, quarried, like those of the city-walls, 
from the hill itself, and the steps divide them into six cunci or 
wedges. The arena is very clearly marked out, so also is the 
proscenium, with the trencli in front sunk to hold the sipuriinu, or 
curtain. On the slope are five 2 i!irallel vaults of iptis inccrfiiui 
and stone brick-work, called hy tlie Fiesolani, Le Buche delle 
Fate, or ‘'Dens of the Fairies; ” hut verily the fairies of Italy 
must he a gloomy race, whom 

juv.it ire .'•ub umbri 

Desertosiiue videre locos, 

if they take uji with such haunts as these ; no way akin to tho 
frolicsome & 2 )rites, ‘‘ the moonshine revellers ’ of merry Fngland. 
Such dark, dank, drqq^ing, dismal “ dens” as these would freeze 
the heart of a Mah or a Titania. 
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This Tlieati'e was long thought to be of Eti’uscau origin; hut 
more extensive research into what may he called, the comparative 
anatomy of antiquities, has determined it to be llonian.’^ The 
same may be said of the “ Palace ” adjoining. 

In the Borgo Unto is a curious fountain, called “ Fonte Sot- 
terra.” You enter a (irothie archway, and descend a vaulted 
passage by a long flight of steps to a cave cut in the rock. At a 
still lower level, you reach a long shapeless gallery, ending in a 
little reservoir, also hollowed in the rock. The water is extremely 
pure, and formerly supplied the whole neighbourhood, but tlie 
Fonte was closed in 1872. 

Inghirami regards this fountain as an Etruscan work; but I 
coiild perceive no proof of sucJi an origin. ‘ 

(.)nly ten or twelve paces from this Fonte, a remarkable cistern 
or reserv(hr was disci.>vered in 1832. Its walls, excei)t t>u one 
side where a tlight of steps led down into it, were l)uilt up with 
masonry, in large rectangular, rusticated blocks. It was roofed 
in by the convergence of several horizontal layers of thin blocks, 
and the imposition of larger slabs in tlie centre, on the same 
lu’inciple as the celebrated Pegulini-Galassi tomb at Cmwetri.’' 
It was remarkable, that though undoubtedly a re.servoir or foun- 
tain — for it was discovered by tracing an ancient water-channel 
which led from it — there were no trace,; of cement in the masonry. 
This fact, and the very ancient style of its -^-aulting, indicate an 
Etruscan origin ; which is confirmed by tlie discovery of sundry 


^ The I'lan ot the theatre is Koman. 
Xiohulir, however, ha.s thiu'*n tlie weight 
of his great luuiie into the I'l'iniMte scale, 
iiibl ha> said, ‘‘That tins the.itiewas Iniilt 
het’oro the time of Sylla i.s imluhitahle ; its 
size niul nia.Lmifiience are far heyond the 
^eale of a Roman military coh'iiy : and liow 
could such a colony have wi-she»l for anv- 
thing but ail anii-liitheatre ' (1. i». 135, 
luiLT. tians.) It may be jenKuke<l that 
Fasiihe imi>t li.ivc f.illeii under Roman 
domination ■with the rc>t of Etiuiia two 
centiuic'> hcfaie Sylla's time : and that 
other towns of Etruria whicJi receive«l 
military c<’l(iuic% such as Veii, Faleiii, and 
Luim, had theatre", as we leaiii fn»iu local 
leiiiain-' or frmii iisM lipthni", even wheie, 
as in the t)r>t two ^■a^C", 'we can find no 
vc'tiges or recoid of anii»ljitheaties. ^'ie- 
Imhr eEewliere (III. 311) as^-erts that 
the theatre of F.eMihe is in the giandest 
EtiU"(Ain style.*’ 3Lu!ler also thinks- it was 


‘‘itrohably of ohlEtrii>em construction” 
{II. j). *211). InfeiTOi men, it may be, 
but licttei aiiti-|UaiTCG, have decided, how- 
ever, to the (.oiitiaiy. Indeed those great 
men lo"c much of tlieir aiitlmiity ‘when 
tliey tioat of matteis within the i>iovim,e 
rather of the practi<al antiquary than of 
the histoiian. Their want of jters,onal ac- 
<inaiutauce with localities and iiionuiuents, 
or of oppoituiiitiC'. fur e.xteimive conipaii.son 
<if styles of cnnstiuetimi and of ait, leads 
them at time" into mis-statement'- of fa^ts, 
or to cirmieons ooin.lu-imis, w lii-Ii, under 
more favcurable i ii ciiinstance", they ■\^ould 
never ha\c iittereil, or -wiTli the uan'luur of 
•iieat mind", tht-y would have been mu.st 
leady to renounce. 

■* Iniida di Fic"ole, }>. .10. 

*' A similar vaultin.c; h.is been found in 
an Etru"« an ciypt at Ca"tcllina del Chianti. 
Ann. Just. p. h. 
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amphoric of that charac-ter, and fragments of water-pots buried in 
the mud which covered the hottoui. This reservoir was, unfor- 
tunately, recL^sed the year after it was opened.'’ It seems to me 
highly probable that this was the original fountain on tlie spot, 
and that when it no longer answered its purpose, either by falling 
out of repair, or by ceasing to supply the wants of the population, 
it was covered up as it was fjund, and the Fonte Sotterra dtig in 
its stead. The much greater depth of the latter favours this 
opinion. 

Xo tombs remain visible on this site, though a few have been 
opened by Signor I’rancuis.' The hardness of the rock of which 
the hill is composed foiFade the excavating of sepulchres in tlie 
slopes around the town ; the only sort of tomb which would have 
been formed on such a site is that built up witli masonry and 
piled over with earth, like the Tanella di Titagora at Cortona, 
or the Grotta Sergardi at C'amuscia. If such there were they 
are no longer visible. Xothing like a tumulus could I iierceive 
around Fiest)le. Yet there are spots in the neiglihourhood which 
one experienced in such matters woidd have little liesitation in 
pronouncing to be the site of the ancient cemetery. Ilelics of 
ancient Ficsuhe have at various times been brought to light, 
within or around the walls of the city. One of the most striking 
is the bas-relief of a warrior in the I’alazzo Buonarroti, Florence, 
mentioned in the last chapter, whose Etruscan inscription and 
archaic character testily to the high anticpiity of Fiesuhe. 

In IS’29, a singular discovery was made liere of more than one 
thousand coins of Homan consuls and families.'' 

® Full paitinuicii^ oi it Ihive l)Cen given tunio, u itli her lollmt; out, hoMin,:," 

by Iiigliiraiui uiul rT«'<ini, in tlio Aiin.ils •*! a ^e^pent in caoU Ii.iud, aiul in the .n.i {<i 

the Institute, ISS-g, pp. S — IS; ■\vheiiee runninti, — cm the rovcT'-e, sningtliiiFf, whirh 

the above account i-s taken. may be part of a wlieel, uinl the in^iT-iptiou 

’ Iii^hirami (-Mon. Etru.'i. I. j). 14) speaks “phes-l’,” in Etni^cau cliaiactei'.. The 

of cinerary urns fuimd at FieH)le, but Due de Luyne'i U'-ciibcs tliC'^e '.<>iu-v t> 

■without huuiaii li^uues icunnbeut on tiie FieMihe — ‘untteii 4»aicrooAat liy the (jic-ck'. 

lid.ts a^5 u>5ual. Dut Oavedoni. of l\I'‘dena, coji-'iilcTs tit • 

^ An account of them 'wa'; im]'li>hed l*y in.^ciiidion to have reforeiii.e md to the* 

Zaiinoni in ISoO. Sec aKo Dull. In>t. 1 ''*21.*, jdace of coina^^c, but to the Fury rn- Fate 

p. 211 ; 1S3U, p. 2u5. There were 70 Ib^. on the oliver^e, and e.vplains it as Alo-a. nr 

weight of mIvci’ denarii — Inghirami say^i Fate, here wiitteu with a digamnia pie- 

100 llts. — all coined ijrior to tlie defeat of fixed. Dull. IiiM. 1842, j>. 150. Alaoi, 

Catiline, 03 jears b.c. (Tiiula di Fie-'Ole, we are tohl by Ile-'Vchius, were “yd' 

p. 17. among the Ktru-'can.'. : ” ami “TIFar,’ ve 

Etrihscan ocuns a.scribed to Fa-suhv have know to be the FtrU''fan wt>it] for “ Lu*d.’'' 

been found at Ciere and Vulei, though not Dio. Cass. LVI, 29 ; Siietori. Arig. 07. It 

on the spot. They are of silver, having on has been suggested that .lUar may ho but 

the obveroe a winged (iorgon, in a long the Greek word adopted, and -witli an 
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FiPSiiliB, though known to liave heen an Etruscan city, from its 
extant remains and tlie monuments at various times found on the 
s[)ot, is not mentioned as such in history. This must Imve heen 
owing' to its remoteness from liome, which presei'ved it from 
ii'iimediate contact with that power, probably till the final subjuga- 
tion of Etruria, -when it is most likely that E;esuhe. ''\ith the 
few other towns in the northern district, finding the great cities 
of the Confederation had yielded to the eompieri'U', was induced 
to submit without a struggle.® 

The first record we find of it is in the year 5:20, when the 
Oaiils, making a descent on the Homan territory, passed near 
Eresuhe, and defeated the Homans who '^vent out against them.^ 
A few years after this, when Annihal, after his victory on tlie 
Trebia, entered Etruria, it was by the unusual route of Eiesuhc.'’ 
The city also is represented by one of the poets as taking part in 
this Second Eunic War, and as being renowned for its skill in 
augury.’ Xo farther record is found of it till the Social War, 
about 9U n.c., when E;esuhe is mentioned among the cities which 
sutfered most severely from the terrible vengeance of Home, being 
laid waste with fire and sword.* .Vnd again, hut a few years 
later, it had to endure the vengeance of Sylla. when to punish 
the city for having espoused the side of his rival, he sent to 
it a military colony, and divided its teri'itoiy among his officers.’' 


EtiTiscHQ termination. But ^^lly lel'er to 
Jlcllenic sources fnr Ktru.scau etymologies — 
a system 'whicli Jias proved sfi lUi'UCi.C'.'sfui 
and un^^ati.'t.u toiy r It is niou* piolmblc 
that the Etruscan form, witli A\]iic]i we arc 
li'-t acquainted, was a com]»onn<l Mith the 
initial “ VeI/‘ so often occurring in lltrim- 
4 an iiroper names. The gokl coin, 'vutli 
the Etruscan legend “Vel&u,'’ A\hicli Ses- 
tini a'>-sigiicd to FelMiia (EohtgiuO, hut 
31ullcr referred to Vohinii (seep. 522) — 
may it not he proper to F.T-sulte ? Mil- 
lingen. however, considered it of a ]>ar- 
harous people, or a coimteifeit. 2Cuui. 
Anc, Ital. 1 '. 171. 

The name is found in Florus (I. 11), 
hut it i> inaiufcst from tlie context that 
Fa'.'uhe is not the true reading. A city so 
remote from Home, and of Etruscan origin, 
could not Iia\e heen refeired to among tlie 
noighhuuring Latin cities, Avhich in the 
early days of the Kej'ulrlio stiuck terror 
into the Homans. The true reading must 
cither he Fidcna?, which, though Etruscan, 


was on the left hank of the Tiber, or moie 
[nx'huhly 3i.sulu, a town near Tibiir. 

^ Bolyl., II. 2.1 

- Fulyh. III. S2 ; if. Liv. XXII. 3. 

- Sil. Ital. VIII. 478— 

Ailuit et .sacih intciprcs fulminis all-?, 

Fo-Mila. 

A goddc.'’'S nametl Ancharia was woiThi]q>ecT 
lieie, suya Tertulliaii (A}iuiog. 24 ; ad X^a- 
tiones, 11. SI, which ha-^ hcon continued 
by inscriptions, (xori, II. p. 77, 

cf. i>. 88, This fact establishes the ( orrect 
reading to he ‘ ‘ Fie.mliinorum Ancharia,” 
and not “ ..Esculanorum, ’’ some copies 
liave it. The Etru.soau family-name of 
‘‘Ancaii,” not unfrequently met with at 
CTTuisi and Fenigia, and also found at 
Montalcino, lias ilouhtless a lelation to the 
name of this godde-^.s. See Muller, I. p. 
421. 

Flor. III. IS. 

^ Cicero, in Catil. II. 9 ; III. 0 ; pro 
Xlureua, 24. 
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Still Liter it was made the heii(l-(£u:irttTs of Catiline's eon- 
spirator.s, and actively esixjused liis cause.'' We learn from a 
statement of Pliny, that it uiust have retained the right of Pomaii 
citizenship in the reign of Augustus.' It was besieged and taken 
hy the troops of llelisarius, a.d. 539. At what period it ga^'e 
birth to Florence, which, rather than tlie paltry village on the 
hill, must be regarded as tlie representative of the ancient 
FiesuLe, is a matter of disunite; some thinking it as early as the 
time of Sylla, and that his colonists removed from the steei) and 
inconvenient height to the fertile jdain F others considering it to 
have been at a later date. It is certain, however, that Florence 
existed as a cidony under the Poman.s. The principal emigra- 
tion from Fa'SuLo to Florence seems to ha^'O taken place in the 
middle ages. 

One of the attractions of Fiesole was, till of late years, La Iladia, 
a fpraint old abbey at the foot of the hill, L.mg the residence of 
the Cavalier I rancesco Inghirami, the patriarch of Ftruscau anti- 
quaries, whose profound learning and untiring research had won 
him an European renown. AVhen I liad tlie honour of making 
his acfpiaintance he was suffering from that illness from which 
he never recovered; yet las mind was active as ever; even then his 
jienwas not idle, or he relaxed it only to exchange it for the pencil. 
He was not only the author; he was also the printer, the publisher, 
and even the illustrator of his own works, f<ir he drew with his 
own hand the numerous plates of the voluminous works he has 
given to the W()rld ; and to insure correctness he had recourse to 
a most tedious process, wha-h doubled his labour; yet it gave 
his illustrations the merit of accuracy, which in the works of 
some other Italian antifpiaries is wanting, where most essential. 
Inghirami it was who, with Wicali, was instrumental in bringing 
the almost obsolete subject of Etruscan antirpiities before the 
world. They took the dusty topic from the shelf, where since 
the days of l)empster, Gori, Passeri, and Lanzi it had lain ; held 
it up to public view, till it became jiopular in Italy and in 
other lands, and was taken into f.ivour by princes and nobles. 
Inghirami died at a good old age. Micali was cut off just before 
him ; and our own countryman, Hillingen, together with A’er- 
miglioli, a pair not inferior in usefulness or merited reputation, 

Sullu^t. "Bell, Cat. 2-t, 27 . 30, 43, rtoleiiiy (Goni^. p. 7-^ mention Fa-shIlo 
A ppian. Bell. Civ. II. 3. Ciceio, i'n» amoncj tlie inland colonies of Btmria, 
JMurena, 24. ^ Inghiiami, tiuida di Fiesole, p. 24. 

* Pliu. VII. 11. Pliny (III. and 
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followed soon iifter. Tlien after a brief interval another inde- 
fatigable labourer in this field was taken, Emil Braun, to whose 
memorv I would pay a heaiifelt tribute of resi^ect ; and again, 
most recently, in this summer of 1877, we have had to deplore 
the loss of the Count Giancarlo Coiiestabile, a most able disciple 
of Verniiglioli, uho devoted his life and energies to the investiga- 
tion of the Etruscan language. The departed have found worthy 
successors — Bruun, Helbig, Kliigmann, for Germany; Gozzadini, 
Gamurrini, and Biizio, for Italy. “ The world," says the proverb, 
“ is like a pair of slippers — one man shuffles them off, another 
puts them on " — 

II monclo e fatto a scarpette — ■ 

Chi se lo cava, chi se lo nietce. 



KYI,1X, WITH A FIT.Y AXD TWO SATYES. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

SIENA.— SA’X.4. 


Noi ci ti.-icmo ala citta cH >Sieua 

La <[ualc e j)Osta in parte foite c sana ; 

De lij'iaJm e Lei cnstunii plena, 

I)i vaghe donne, e Imomini cortesi, 

E r aer dolce, lucida, e serena. 

Faccio ptHLi Ubehti. 

SiEy.A. can ui'ge no pretensions to be considered an Etruscan 
•city, that are founded either on historical records, or on extant 
remains. By ancient cvriters slie is siioken of only as a Bonian 
colony, and as there is no meaition of her before the time of 
Cfesar, and as she is styled 8ena Julia by the Theodosian Table, 
the probability is that a colony eras first established here by Julius 
Caesar, or b}' the second Triumvirate.^ Xor is there a trace of 
Etruscan antiquity visible on the site, though there are a feev 
•shapeless caves in the cliffs around. 

Siena, therefore, vould not have been mentioned among 
Etruscan sites, but that it is situated in a district which, at 
various periods, has yielded treasures of that antiquity; and from 
its position in the heart of Tuscany, and on the railroad from 
ilorence to Boiiie, it may be made a convenient central point for 
the exploration of this region,' It has three hotels — the Grand 
Hotel excellent, the Armi dTnghilterra and the Aquila Xera cuni- 
fortable — all-important in a city so full of inediicval interest, whose 
glorious Cathedral alone might teiiq)t the traveller to a lengthened 


^ Sena its mentioned as a colony by riiiiy 
|III. 8); Tacitus (Hiwt. IV. 45); and 
Ptolemy (p. 72, cd. Pert.). Demijster (II. 
2>. 342) ascribes its origin to tlie Scnoniaii 
Gauls, but Mitboiit any aiithoiity, tliougli 
not confounding this city, a.s others have 
done, -with Sena Gallica, now Sinigaglia on 
the Adriatic, which derived its name from 
that people — Senoniun de notaine i^ena — 
Sil. Ital. VIII. 455 ; XV. 552 ; Polyb. II. 


; cf. Ai»puin. Lell. Civ. I. 88. Abekeu 
(ilittelitalieu, p. 33) thinks Sena vas pro- 
bably of Etrusyaii origin, and a flcTtendciicy 
of Volateme ; but I see no solid ground 
for tliis opinion. 

* Siena ih 4o Tiiiles from Florence, 
from Poggibonsi, 35 fiom Volterra, 3b from 
Arezzo, 39 trom !Massa Marittirua, and 48 
from Grosseto. 
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stay, and whose inhabitants, in spite of Dante's vituperations, 
are all the stranger could wish to make his sojourn agreeable. 

There are several collections of Etruscan antiquities at Siena, 
chiefl}^ of cinerary urns from Chiusi and other ancient sites in 
this district. They are to he seen in the Casa Borghesi, and 
Casa Sansedoni ; also at the Villa Pog'gio Pini, belonging to the 
Contessa de’ Yecchi ; and at the Villa Serraglio, where the 
proprietor, Signor Carlo Taja, has fitted up a grotto with them 
in imitation of an Etruscan tomb. Signori Pazzini and Stasi are 
the local dealers in antiquities. 

The most singular collection of antique roha to be seen at 
Siena, which, though not Etruscan, dates doubtless from Etruscan 
days, is in the possession of the Marchese Chigi. About seven 
miles to the south-east of the city, between Leonina and Muci- 
gliano, is a farm, called Le Casaccie, belonging to that nobleman. 
In the spring of 1872 a servant girl watching the sheep on a 
hill slope happened, “ for want of thought,” to turn up the soil at 
her side, when she perceived at the dex>th of only two inches a 
shinnig object which she disinterred, and which proved to be a 
massive bracelet of gold, coinjiosed of tliick wires twisted together 
like a torque. Continuing her search she brought to light another 
bracelet of smaller size and simpler workmansliip. She carried 
them both to the farmer her master, who sold the large one, 
which weighed 1850 gntmmi, to a goldsmith at Siena, and the 
smaller one, weighing 170 /■/)'«?)»«), he broke up and sold piece- 
meal; the large one also eventually finding its way to the crucible. 
The discovery was well nigh forgotten, when in April 1875, 
another gild found by chance on the same spot a necklace of solid 
gold weighing 331 fjrummi. The attention of the Marchese Chigi 
being now' directed to the discovery, he at once made excavations 
on the spot, which brought to light a portion of another necklace 
of smaller size and not solid, ten gold coins, of about 8 gnnnmi 
each, fused and with no device, fragments of clay pots of rude 
manufacture, part of an arrow -head of obsidian, and some bones, 
among them a portion of a human skull. All these objects were 
found just beneath the surfiice, and within the space of five srpiare 
metres. Dr. Wolfgang Helbig, wdio saw them soon after their 
discovery, recognised all the articles of metal and pottery as 
undoubtedly Gaulish. He tliinks the gold ornaments had been 
deposited here probably at some depth, but that in the course of 
ages, bv the action of water on the hill side, thev had been brought 
to the surface. Pie infers that the Gauls must have made some 
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stay in this neighboui'liood, or, at least have pa-.sed through it, hut 
lie does not atteinjit to determine on 'ivhich of their many preda- 
tory excursions south of the Apennines the deposit or eiitonib- 
nient, whichever it were, had been made.’’ 

At various spots in the neighbourhood of Siena. Etruscan 
antiquities have at different periods been brought to light. 

Five miles to tlie east, near the ruined Castle of iMontaperti, 
ever memorable for tlic great victory of the Ghibellines in 12G0, 
which Dante describes as 

Lo ^tnzio e il grande scempio 
(.'he fece TArbia culorata in rosso — 

was discovered in 172.':>, in a little mound, a toiui) of tlie Cilnii — 
the great Etruscan //c/is to which Miecenas belonged. It had 
fifteen square urns or asli-chests ” of travertine, and seventeen 
cinerary pots of eartlienware, almost all with inscriptions ; but 
the urns were remarkably plain, without figures on their lids, 
and there was notliiiig in tlie sepulchre to mark it as belonging 
to one of the most illustrious families of Etruria, which once 
possessed supreme power in the land.‘ The name was written 
CvEN'Li;, or CvExr.LS — 

/Aajv\g:D 


or more rarely Cd'ELXE tlmugli the Etruscan form was some- 
times analogous to, or even identical with the Eonian.'’’ On the 
door-posts of this tomb, as in the Grotta de' Volmnii at IVrugia, 
was carved an inscription— a sort of general epitaph, in which 
the name of the family occurs. 


•i null, iii.a, isT.t, ei-. c.'.r-cc.i. 

Ciluluiii util- pi.-.p'iiun-.- -Liv. X. a. 

Cilniu'!, Aireti Xyn-liuiii- •.HtiH iji or'D, 
Oiaruin uomeu cTcit — SJ. IdiI.. \ II. 'J-*. 

For the rcval Di’i.ni cf !M.' ■ «ro 

Herat, oa. I. 1 : II r. 1 ; >.it. I. *1, 
1_4 ; Pnijicit. III. I', 1 ; SiL Ital X. 4". 
Jilait. XII. 4, :: : A. 3laci..l.. S.itiun. II. 

4. Etiu-scaii ••i.ivalty’’ laii-t ho iuhIoi- 
btood lucToly A-' the bn[»icuie }>ov.er deh.- 
•^Mtcd t'i one nt their I."ly hy the e'‘ii- 
fetleiate piiiKe" ci 

^ It I'ceni.'' lit lii't >uht .G IT tins iijehi'i- 
tasis M'ere an crroi of "-oiae of the ropieiN 
or tran^crilier^, ■who, appeMiN fioin a 
Eiaiiu>fript account of tlji" in the 

Archieelogii;:il Iii^ititute at liome, Mere not 


mcU a'.'{ii.dnt'j(I Mith the Ktni'-c.m 
f h.ii.ictor. lUit L’di/.i {S.tgLf. il. p. ooGi, 
will) i.opied the niTiinal iiiM.i iptudi'. and 
aNo (h'li (Mu<. KciiD. Ill p !m:. (1. II. 
tah. 12 — 17), utAkf ]jie' tiie .'•anio 

tiant-podtioii'i. ^Iitllrr (I pp -htl, 110) 

thinks xliAt the KtiiiM m f-ciii of -.ouas’ 
Il line iiiii-'t !mve hot’u 'or u- iie 

■writes It, Cleliie' -M:o_i ibitiAl,' — the hi-t 
I'C’Ul; Ins I'utroin mil . the -•.-•.nd hi' 
inotliei’'. lAiMiiy mum. \s iik the U'lud ad- 
jm ti^.d teiiiiiibiiion 

^ i' pro\i.d l-y an iim ii[di'mon one 
of the ronk-houii .'e]iuli iu > - of Sovana. 
■wher** tile luutie i- Miitl'ii ‘■^'dni.i; 
thoneii the m-ne jirniili u* ini la ^lem^ aNo 
to occur in tlie saiua netD'p"!]'. T iJc 
p. 17. 

K 2 
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Etruscan antiquities, however, have been found in the close 
vicinity of Siena. Excavations outside the Porta di San Marco, 
in 1860, brought to light eight tombs, containing many urns of 
terra-cotta, and some articles in gold. 

Sixteen miles north-west of Siena, on the road to Elorence, is 
Poggibonsi, the Podium Bonitii of the middle ages. Between 
this and Castellina, a town about seven or eight miles to the east, 
Etruscan tombs have been found. Near the site of a ruined city 
called Salingolpe, as long since as 1507, a sepulchre was opened, 
which, from the description given by an eye-witness, must have 
been very like the Ilegulini tomb at Cervetri. It was under 
a mound and was vaulted over with uncemented masonry of large 
blocks, the courses converging till they met. It was about forty 
feet in length, six in breadth, and ten in height. It had also two 
side-chambers, so as to form in its plan the figure of a cross; and 
one of these, about ten feet cube, was a very “ magazine" of urns 
and vases, full of ashes ; and the other contained more valuable 
relics, “ the adornments of a (|ueen " — a mirror, a hair bodkin, 
and bracelets, all of silver, with abundance of leaf in the same 
metal — a square cinerary urn, with a golden grasshoi)per in the 
middle, and another in each of the corners' — sundry precious 
stones — boxes of rings in a covered vase of bronze, prob.ably one 
of the beautiful caskets in that metal, rarely found in Etruria, 
though abundant at Prteiieste, in Latium — a female bust in 
alabaster, with a gold wire crossed on her bosom — and many 
cinerary urns of stone and marble, the finest of which belonged 
to a lad}'. The long passage was quite empty.® 

In the year 1723, at a spot called La Eattoria di Lilhano, 
about half wa}' between Poggibonsi and Castellina, some Etruscan 
urns were brought to light.® 

Still nearer Siena, on the road to Colle, and hard by the 
Abbadia all’ Isola, a most remarkable tomb was discovered in 
the year 1698. It contained an abundance of human bones ; but 
whether loose or in sarcophagi does not appear from the record 
we have of it. It seems to have been a deep square pit or shaft, 
with an entrance cut obliquely down to its floor. But the 
most extraordinary thing about it was, that on three of its walls 


" The golden gra^sliopi'crs seem to mark 
this as llie funeral nrn of some x\.tlienian 
lady. Thucydides, I. 6. 

® Santi Marmoccdiini quoted hy Buon- 
arroti, p. 96, Exiilic. ad Dempster. II. 
Gori (Mus. Etr. Class II. tab. Ill) gives a 


plan of the tomb which ditfeis a little from 
the description gi\'on above. He .“^ays tliat 
the urns show it to have belonged to the 
Meniinian or Meniniian family — in Etrus- 
can — -“.M emna.’ 

^ Buonarroti, p. 41, ap. Dempst. 
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were inscriptions in large cliaracters, painted on tlie rock, not 
liorizontally, as usual, but in long lines from the top to the 
bottom of the chamber. Yet more strange — two of these inscrip- 
tiojis had no reference to the dead, hut were an alphabet and a 
spelling-book ! — like the curious pot found at Cervetri, and now 
in the Gregorian iMuseum^ — nor were they Etruscan, as woidd 
be expected from the locality, but might easily be recognised as 
early Greek or Pelasgic ! ~ Here is a fac-simile of a copy of the 
alphabet made at the time the tomb was opened. It will be seen 
that the aliihabet is not complete; the letters after the oinicroii 

^PCDEClHOlKUiw^EBO- 

having faded from the wall before the tomb was discovered. 
The next line bore the interesting intelligence “ ma, mi, me, mu, 
net, no,” in letters which ran from right to left.® 

Y’hy an alphabet and hornbook were thus preserved within a 
tomb, I leave to the imagination of my readers to conceive. 
F ew, however, null be satisfied with Passeri’s explanation — that 
it was the freak of some Etruscan schoolboj-, who, finding the 
wall reaily prepared for painting, mischievously scribbled thereon 
his last lesson. ‘ 

This district of Etruria has been rendered much more accessible 
of late years by the railroads which connect Sieaia with Florence 


1 See Vol, L, page '271. 

' So '•avs Lep''iu5 (Ann. In>t. ISog, p. 
rjw, t'f Lanzi (11. p. 51J) called )t 

a Jiiixture of Etrus:an and Latin. Lep-sius 
ftceiii's to speak of thi-s tomb as if it wcic 
atill in existence, though it is. now' mcic 
matter of liLtoiv. It was recloNed and its 
.•>110 forgotten even in iMatfei’.s. day, moie 
than a century since. 

IhionaiTuti, p. 3^', tab. 'J2, ai>. Demp'^t. 
II. ; Lanzi II. p. 312 ; Mallei, O.-.-seiv. 
Lett. V. p. 322. The three inscribed wails, 
of the tomb weie divideil by vertkal lines 
into broad s.tn]jesi or band.s, in which weie 
the insLiipti'His — >eveu in all. Though cai li 
coniinence<l at the top of the w all, the ktters> 
were not placed npiight, as in Cliincse in- 
Miription.', but ran sometimes from left to 
light, as ill the above alphabet sometimes- 
rire cersn. Pltru.scan inscriptions, verti- 
cally ananged, but rnuning from right to 
left, as u.suul, are ^till to be seen in the 


<Trotta degli Sciidi at Corneto, and in the 
(Irotta de’ Voluiiiii at Perugia. 

■* Passed, ap. duii, Mils. Etrus. III. 
p. IgS, Nor can it be supposed that tlii.s 
Etruscan tend* pieseiits an instance of 
academical tuiti<»n, like an Eiiyptiau one at 
J>eni Ha'">.in, de'" ribed by Sir (x. AVilkin>i*n, 
— ()n the wall of one of the tombs is a 

Uieek alphabet, witli the letters trauspo'-ed 
in various w-avs, evidently by a person 
teaching Greek, who aiJpears to have found 
these cool recesse.s a.s well suited for the 
resort of liiiii'-elf and xnipils, as was any 
.stt»a, or tiie grove of Acadeinus.’’ !Modeiii 
Eg}pt, II. p. .33. Theie is no reason to 
believe that this Etniscan tomb was Used 
for another than its original purpose, by 
<i different race, and in a sub^e'[uent age ; 
for the paheugraphy shows the insciiptiuiis 
to l»e very ancient, in all probability coeval 
with the sepulchre itself. 
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and Pisa on the one hand, and -with Chinsi and the Val di Chiana 
on the other, and latterly ^yith (rrosseto and the IMaremma. On 
this last line, which hrantdies from the main trunk to Chiiisi and 
Rome at Asciano, are several sites recognised as Etruscan. At 
a sj)ot called il Borgo, near 'Eorrenieri, between IMontalcino and 
Pienza, excavations in 1859 disclosed many tombs, containing 
urns and vases. 

Xear Pienza, a town on the heights to the east of San Qnirico 
and seven miles west of Montepulciano, was found in 1779 a 
tomb of the family of “ Caes,” or Cains. = 

An English gentleman named Xewton, who o-wns much land in 
the neighbourhood of Pienza, has made extensive excavations on 
his property, and has discovered an abundance of the early black 
ware (huccliero) with some good bronzes, but very few painted 
vases. They are preserved in his house at I’ienza. There is 
another collection in the house of Signor Santi at the same 
place — the produce of the same necropolis. 

At Moiitalciiio, a small cit}' on the heiglits to the right of the 
road from Siena to S. (^.uirico, and about twenty miles south of 
the former city, Etruscan tombs have been opened in times past, 
though no excavations have been made, so far as I can learn, for 
many years. A great 2 >art of the Etruscan urns in the Museum 
of Leyden came from this site. They are all of travertine, and 
belong to ditferent Etruscan families.® 

Montalcino has now ]io antiquities to show, and, indeed, little 
more to boast of than her muscadel wine, lauded by Picdi as 
drink for the fair of Paris and London — 

II Ifeg'griaclretto, 

II si divino 
IMoscadelletto 
Di Moutalciuo. 

Uii tal vino 
Lo destino 

Per le dame di Parijji ; 

E per quelle, 

Che si belle 

Eallegrar laiiuo il Tamigi. 

C'astelnuovo dell’ Abate, seven miles further south, is 

^ Lanzi, II. p. 373. PicBza is conje-p- “Aimni” fAponiu^’), ‘‘Titc” or ‘‘Tcti’' 
iiiietl l>y CraTiicr (I. j'. 2-1) to i>e the (Titus', ( 'ue ” “ Aiipaini (Au- 

!MariIiana of Ptoleiuy ami the Itineraries. cliaiiu"'), “ Laucani ” (Lucaiuisl, utlicis 

® Bull. Inst. 1810, j»p. 07 — 104. The whose names are nut fully legible, 
families meutioued iu tJie eiiitajtLs are the 
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another site which has yieldetl Etruscan tombs in the i)ast 
century.'^ 

In the district of Siena haye been found other sepulchres in 
the olden time; one of the family of “ Lecue ” (Licinius), and 
another of that of “Yeti” (Yettius). But tlie precise localities 
of these tombs are not recorded.® 

^ Laiizi, Saggio II. p. SGS. One was of ® Lanzi, II. pp. OGO, oGl. 
tlie family of tiic “Aiiitle.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

VOLTEEEA.-I'£'£jr///.’/, or VOLATEDHjE. 

The City. 

— appre-so trovamino Viiltei'a, 

Sopia un gi'an monte, die forte e aiiticlia, 

(Quanto en Thoscana >ia alcana terra. — F accio ullc.i Udkkti. 

Vi'e came e’en to tbe city’s wall 

And tlie great gate. — •S ukliev. 

’\"oLTEEr.A lies in the iiiountainous region between the coast 
railway, and that which connects Florence with Siena, a region 
rich in mineral and agricnltiiral wealth rather than m classical 
antiquities, and consequently little visited hy tourists, as it is not 
traversed hy any direct line of railroad. A'olterra, however, has 
a little railway of its own, which branches from the coast line 
at Cecina, and runs ujj the vallej’ of that name as far as Le 
Sahne, at the foot of the hill on which the city stands, and 
about five miles from the gates.^ Yolterra may also he reached 

^ In baJ weather this line is apt to <5et carriage journey before him as he would 

out of order, and no intelligence of its have had from Poggibunbi, with vietclied 

being closed is to be obtained before roads, and very inferior conveyances. It 

reacliing Cecina. Thn.s the traveller may took me, under such ciivumstauoes, more 

make the long detour from Florence to that than seven horns to reach Vultcrra from 

station, and then find that he has as long a Cecina by the mallc-poUe. 
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from the Pontedera station, on the Pisa and Florence line, 
whence there are public conveyances which do the journey in 
six hours ; or better and more speedily from Poggihonsi, on 
the line from Empoli to Siena, where carriages are always to 
he hired. 

From whatever side Yolterra may he approached it is a most 
commanding object, crowning the summit of a lofty, steep, and 
sternly naked height, not wholly isolated, yet independent of the 
neighbouring liills, reducing them by its towering supereminence 
to mere satellites ; so lofty as to he conspicuous from many a 
league distant, and so steep that when tlie traveller has at length 
reached its foot, he finds that the fatigue he imagined had well 
nigh terminated, is then hut about to begin. Strabo has accu- 
rately described it when he said “ it is built on a lofty height, 
rising from a deep valley and precipitous on every side, on whose 
level summit stand the fortifications of the city. From base to 
summit the ascent is fifteen shtdin long, and it is steep and 
difficult throughout.”' 

As the road ascends tlie long-drawn slope beneath Yolterra it 
passes through a singularly Avild and barren tract, broken into 
hillocks of black clay or marl, without a blade of grass on their 
surface, as if it had been ravaged by a recent flood, yet so 
existing for ages, perhaps from pre-historic times. 

If Yolterra be still “lordly” and imposing, Avhat must she 
have been in the olden time, when instead of a mere cluster of 
mean buildings at one corner of the level }nountain-crest, the 
entire area, four or five miles in circuit, was bristling Avith the 
toAvers, temples, and i)alaces of the city, one of Etruria's nohle.st 


' Strabo, V, 223. The la stiulhf 
mu>t be tlio of a Koiuaii roa<l 

runnin;^ in a strai“lit line njj tJie bill. ]>y 
the luotloiii ■winding load tlie iU.>.t.ince K 
fully 6 miles. Modem lueasureinent makes 
tlie mountain on ^Yllicll A'olteira stauds 
abuut ]yuu Englbsh feet above tlie level ol 
the sea. !MuUer tlierefore mistaken 
Ylieii lie guessed Volterra to ]»e i>robabIy 
the liigbe-st-lying toYii in all Italy. Ktiiusk. 
I. p. 221. There aie many towns and 
Yilla;^e^ anmiig the Apennines, and nut a 
few aneient sites in the mnnntains of Sabina 
and Latiuin, at a con-siderably greater ele- 
vation. Cluver Jtal, Ant. II. p. ol3) 
takes VolateiTie to be the Etinisean city 
referred to by the p.>eudo-Ai-i»totle 
Miiab. Auscult. cap. Pbb under the name 


of (En.uea, — a .site of extra' 'I'dinarv 
streiigtli, (til a hill in lirieht. Tu 

this view IkUizi (iSag-io, II. p. p4) i-, aho 
inclined. iSliinnert Ibieog-p. 'j'u )i^>o]>]>os.ed 
to it, on the giound that Gfiiaiea liad 
jiroltably iiu exi.''te!ice. Xie'palir (I. p. 
124, n. 3S2t, ^lullcr lEtitisk. II, 2, lo), 
and Arnold (llis-t, uf Home, II. p. 330', 
lahe the iiiuie valid objection, that ii"in 
the iisiuiiatiuii of powei 1-y its niauuiuitted 
slave-', (Enar-a mu't l.o ideiitkal Y’ith 
Vul>inii. I Ji.we hesitated to bow t-i tlie-^e 
iiii:^Iity tliiee, and have ventiiied to 
Sllgge'^t that Monte Fia-cone may po^-iblv 
l>e the site of (Enarea [cide t-nprn, p. 32?, 
it it be not rather that of the Eaifuin 
Vultiuim.e. 
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and largest — ^ylleu the yvnlls, yvliose mere fragments are now so 
vast, that fable and song luav well report them 

■■ Pileit by the hands of giants, 

For god-like kings of old,’’ 


then suiTomided the city witli a girdle of fortitieations sur-li as 
for grandeur and massiveness have jierhaps never been sni'iiassed. 
We now see but “ the skeleton of her Titanic form,’' — what 
must have betii the living body ? 

Her great size and the natural strength of her position mark 
VolateiTiB as a city of first-rate importance, and give her indis- 
putable claims to rank among the Twelve of the Confederation. 
AVere such local evidence wanting, the testimony of Dionysius,'^ 
that she was one of the fire cities, wliicli, acting independently of 
the rest of Etruria, determined to aid tlic Latins against Tar- 
quinius Priscns, would he conclusive ; ‘ for no second-rate or 
dependent town could have ventured to oppose the views of the 
rest. This is the first historical mention of A'olaterrie, and is 
satisfactory evidence as to her anti(iuity and early importance. 
The only other express record of A'olaterne during the period of 
national independence, is in the year 450 (n.c. 298), wlien L. 
Cornelius ,8cipio encountered tlie Etruscan forces Ijelow tliis 
city, and so obstinate a comliat ensued tliat night alone put an 
end to it, and not till daylight showed tliat tlie Etruscans had 
retired from the field, could the Eoman general claim the 
victory.’’ .\s an Etruscan city, A’olaterne mnst have had a 
territory of great extent ; larger, without doubt, than that of any 
other city of the Confederation and with tlie possession of the 
two great [lorts of Luna and Topulonia, she must have been tlie 
most powerful among “the sea-ruling Etruscans,” and probably 


^ Dion. ILil. TIL C. r>l. Tlie f»ther cities 
vfcre Clusinra, Arretiiiin, Knscilie, ami 
Vetuionia. 

^ It is 80 rcyaifletl hy the prin'-ip.'tl 
writers on the subject. CJnver. II. p. 
.';11 : Muller, Etrubk, II. 1, 2, j), 34ij ; 
iJi-diiiQV, I. p. 1S5. 

5 Liv. X. 12. 

Xortli of Volaternc tlieic was no otlicr 
city of the Confederation, unless ri'>tc may 
at an caily 2 icnoil have been one of the 
Twelve, to di.siiute lier claim to all the 
and up to the coIllIne^' of Etmria. inchnUn^ 
the vale i-f the Anio, and tlie licli i.laiiis nf 
Lucca. Yet nmcli of tlii^ imitheni rei^ioii 
YAa.-i at one time in the liaiids of the Ligu- 


liau^, A\ho the ''Ca-vna^'t fioni 

!Massilia quite (h'wn tori.".* , arnl the plains 
inlainl even up to the ccnirliic.'' of Arretium, 
Folyli. II., Id. Ivi'^tward the u'jtr of 
Volatenvc niu^t al<o Iiua'c (wtoniled far, as 
the nearest city was Arretuini, .10 miles 
di'^tant ; westwaid it Avas bouniled liy the 
Mediterranean (Strabo. V, p. 220). moie 
than 20 inile^ uti ; and .‘Southward it ex- 
tended at least as fai Pupulonia, Avhich 
Avas either a eulouy or acpii-ition of \'ola- 
teiTje (Serv. ad X. 172): and fiom 

the intimate cfmnection of that j'Oit Asith 
Elha, it is hi;^dily ^u'ldvildc that it coni 2 >ie- 
lieiided that inland aKo. 
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also the most wealthy. Her Etruscan appellation, as we learn 
from her coins, was ^Ylathui ' — - 

We have no record of her conquest, hut from her remoteness 
and strength we may conclude VolateiTiu was among the last id' 
the cities of Etruria to fall under the yoke of Home. In the 
Second Punic War, in common M’itli the other principal cities of 
Etruria, she undertook to funiish her quota of snpjdies for the 
Homan fleet ; and it is worthy of remark that she still maintained 
her maritime cliaracter, being the only one, save Tarquinii, to 
furnish tackling or other gear for ships.- In tlie civil wars 
hctween IMariiis and Sylla, Yolaterric, like most of the cities of 
Etruria, espoused the part of tlie former ; for wliicdi she was 
besieged two years by tlie forces of his rival, till she was 
■compelled to surrender;'-' hut tliough thus taken in arms against 
him, she escaped the fate of Ficsuhe and other cities which were 
deprived of their citizenship, and had their lands confiscated and 
divided among the troojis of the victorious Dictator. For this 
she was indebted to the great Cicero, who was then Consul, and 
who ever afterwards retained the warmest attachment towards 
her, and honoured her with the liighest commendations. ^ ISub- 


" Tliis is aliiinsit i'kntHul c\itK tlic lumc 
'.if tlie aiK-ient Vektiau t-iwii Velitid', in'W 
Vcllotri : mill tlicie c.iu ]>o no that 

tliero was a cluse analogy, as lietwc-en 
tcitain Ollier towns of Etiuiia, ainl tinoc 
■of Ciirrc.'poipling ai>i»ollatioiis MHith of tlie 
Tilier. In fact, the tviins Auth the legcinl 
of Yclatliri lave often hcon a'*sitjne<l to 
Vclitive. Ceitain early Italian antifinaiics 
in-lnlgtil in i'lle speculations as to the 
meaning of the name Yolatence, but this 
i-s merely the Latin f"rm, aial in ourpreceiit 
igiiuiancc of the Etru'-eau Jauginme, all 
Sound aiialy.'is is out of the question. It 
may be lemaiked, however, that tlie syl- 
lable Yel, or VuL, is a frequent initial to 
Eltrusban iJi<.q)fr names — Yelsiua, Ynisinii, 
Yulci, A eiiiiiiia^, &c. — and the ic-'-t of the 
Word Arm seems to have some an.ib-gy t«.» 
the Hat. or Hathi, oh the coins of ILttiia, 
— the Etruscan town wliicli gave its name 
to the Adriatii-, and to the nfriuhi, or 
louit, in Eoiunii houses. Cramer (1. y. 
lS4j infers from this analogy that Yolterra 
was founded bv the Tyrrlicne-l’elasgi, when 
they quitted the shores of tlie Adriatic to 


‘o.lii'.' in the laud of the Umliri. The same 
oiigin for the city is iuKiied by Millingou 
(Xmnisiualiqiio <le rAni.b.nuc Italic, p. 
Id7) from the name Yclatliri, whii h ho 
tahos to he identical witli Elatiia, a town 
in Epirus, the land wlieneo i 'iiDe many of 
the Colonists of Italv, cspeclallv the IVla^HU, 
and lie thirdo-s this nauie was jgi\en to this 
city by thcTviihcne-rehi'gi in lemembiaiice 
ut their anaeiit eouutiy. 

Liv. X.YYIll. 4.3. T.uquiuii supplied 
•sail-tloth, Yolat»*irie the tittiiih''-up of ships, 
and also coin. Tlii.s is a'h.oidmg to the 
u-iial reading, uittroin' iif" . but Alqller 
(I '1, 1 ; lY. d, b) piefeiv that of ^tioiiiaud, 
wlui.li is uuxi'miu.iif'f . 

*' Sti.ibo, hie, cit. ; Liv. Epitome, 
LXXXIX. ; (I. L’ic. pio r.o' imq YII. ; 
pio Uoskio .Vmeiiuo, 3 II 

^ Cic. I'l'O Douio "ua, XXX. ; ad Divers. 
XIIT. 4, 5; ad Attic. 1. 1'.‘. Yolterra 
claims among her am lent i itizeiD, the 
satirist Persius. Her claim isheti'-rfounilod. 
I believe, to Linus, the successor of Sc. 
Peter, as liisliop of Koine. 
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sequently, liowever, under tlie Triumvirate, .she was forced to 
receive a military colony." After the foil of the Western Empire, 
she suffered the fate of the neighbouring cities, and fell under 
the dominion of the Vandals and the Huns ; but was again 
raised to importance br' the Lombard kings, who, for a time, 
fixed their court here, on account of the natural strength of the 
site. Of the subsequent history of Yolterra, suffice it to say, 
that though greatly sunk in size and im2'>ortance, she has never 
lost her jiopulation, and been abandoned, like so many of her 
fellows, to the fox, the owl, and the vi^jer ; and that she retains 
to the jiresent day, the circuit of her original fortifications almost- 
entire, and her Etruscan a2q)ellation but little corruiited.® 

When the traveller has mastered the tedious ascent to the 
town, let him seek for the “ Unione,” the best inn in Yolterra, 
kept by Nicolo Frassinesi, the successor to Ottavio Callai, who 
for many years welcomed ti’avellers to Yolterra. By some, how- 
ever, the “ Locanda Xazionale,” kept by Giuseppe Grandi, is 
lironounced the more comfortable hostehy. 

Modern Yolterra is but a countiy-town, having scarcely five 
thousand inhabitants, and covering but a small jiortion of the 
area occupied by the ancient city. The lines of its battlemented 
wall, and the towered keej) of its fortress, give it an imposing 
a2ipearance externally. It is a dirty and gloomy 2dece, however, 
without architectural beauty ; and save the heavy, feudal-faced 
Palazzo Pubblico, hung quaintly all over with coats of arms, as 
a 2klgiini with scallo2)-shells — so many silent traditions of the 
stirring days of the Italian re2mblics— -and richer still in its 
Museum of Etruscan antiquities ; save the neat little Duonio 
and the alabaster factories, which everi- one should visit, there is 
nothing of interest in modern Yolterra. Her glories are the 
Etruscan walls and the Museum, to neither of which the visitor 
who feels interest in the early civilization of Italy, should fail to 
2iay attention. 

To begin with the walls. I’l-om the “ Unione,” a few sttqis 
will lead to the 

PoHTA Ann’ Aiico. 

I envy the stranger his first impressions on a2iproaching tliis 
gatewa}'. The loftiness of the arch ; the boldness of its span ; 

- Front, do Colon, p. 14, eJ. 15S8. Pliny tlajAi. 

(X. H. III. 8) ami Ptolemy (jt. 72, ed. ^ For the post-Iloiuan lii^story of Yolterra^ 
Bert.) also & 2 >Gak of lier as a colony in tlieir see Kepetti, V. jixi. Sul tt st/j. 
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the m.'isbiveness of the blocks, dwnrfing into inMiunifiranee tlie 
niediicval masonry hy -which it is suiTouiiJed ; the veiierahle, vet 
solid air of the whole ; and more than all, the dark, featureless, 
mysterious heads around it, stretching: forward as if eau'er to 
liroclaiiu the tale of bygone races and events ; even its site on the 
very verge of the steep, with a glorious map of vallev, river, plain, 
mountain, sea, headland, and island, unrolled beneath ; make 
it one of the most imjjosing yet singular portals conceivable, 
and tix it indelibly on his memory. 

It is a double gateway, nearlj' thirty feet deep, united by 
parallel walls of very massive character, of the same masonry as 
those of the city.‘ This is decisive of its Etruscan origin; yet 
some doidtt has been raised as to the Etruscan antiquity of the 
arch, — I think, without just ground. It has been objected that 
the mouldings of the imposts are too Greek in character to he 
regarded as Etruscan, and that the arch must therefore he re- 
ferred to the riomans.' But if this be a suiticing reason, every 
article found in Etruscan tombs, which betr.ays a Hellenic influ- 
ence, must be of Bomaii origin. Those who hold such a doctrine 
must totally forget the extensive intercourse the Etruscans main- 
tained from very remote times, at least as early as the Homan 
kings, not only with the Greek colonies of Sicily and Canq)ania, 
the latter long under their own dominion, hut also with Greece 
herself — an intercourse which introduced many Hellenisms into 
Etruscan art, wlietlier exhibited in architectural mouldings, or 
in the modified Doric and Ionic features of the sarcophagi or 
I’ock-hewn monuments, or displayed in the sculptured urns, in 
the hron/e mirrors, or in tlie figures de2)icted on the walls 


The >paii ('I the ardi is 10 ft. 2 in. : 
the height to the top of the impost 1 ~> feet ; 
so tluit the height to the keystone is uhont 
21-\ feet. Depth of the dooiiio^^t^ 4 ft. f> 
ill. Ihe iniiei aioli is 13 ft. in. in sj-.m, 
nml its Juorpost nearly 5 ft. in depth. The 
len-th of the coimeeting pa.s-a,^m is lb ft., 
and its 'width 1.1 ft. b in , so tliat the t-ital 
(.ieptli of the .LLiteGNay, including the arche-', 
is 'J.7 feet, tJ iiielies. The arch has 1‘‘ 
voussoirs, inehuUni' the rude lieads, each 
vous.^oir heing not more than 27 inches in 
depth. 

^ iMicali (Ant. Pup. Ital. III. p. o) 
regards them as of Roman construction, and 
thinks the A^hole aich, except the heads, a 
lestoratioii, picl'ahly after the bieifc of the 
city hy Sylla. Yet he admita the lower 


pait of the gate tn he ‘‘"f tiue Ptinscan 
coiDTiuetiou *' (cf. I. p. 141 h Dy Ru-pi, 
the Roman aiuliiteet, the rcstunitlon Jia^ 
hocn referred to Iinp'.rial times. Dull, 
lu'-t. Ib-'il, p. .12. The Loiineeting walD, 
the tlooi 2 »n’>t'« of the outer aicli, and the 
heads, he alone ullxws to l^e KtriGOaii ; the 
:a* h of the outer gate he eoip.cives t<> Imve 
been laDed duiing the Knipiie. the hca-U to 
have been then reidaeed, and the inner 
gateway to have );eeii at the same tiiire 
coustiueted. He thinks a. second ic'toi.t- 
tion was etleeted during tlie niiJ<lle ace.', 
in that jiait wheie the poitmllis was fixed. 
Oaniiia, a higher aiitlioiity in aighite'.tuial 
inatteis, regar<ls this gate as one nf the 
luo-^t anuient EtuDean mrauimeiits m thm 
region. Ann. Inst. lS3a, p. 132. 
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of sepulclires ; to sav notliinc of the jiainted vases, found in 
myria<ls in EtiTiria, which ave unequivocally Greek in form, 
design, myths, and inscrijitions.'’ The mouldings of these im- 
posts then, in spite of their assimilation to the Greek, may well 
be of Etruscan construction, though not of the most remote 
epoch, yet probabh' jirior to the domination of Eome. 

The inner arch of the gatcivay differs from the outer in the 
material, form, size, and number of its vuu.^sou'n, and has much 
more (jf a Homan character. 

Whether this archway be Etruscan or not, it cannot be doubted 
that the three heads are of that character, and that they occupied 
similar positions in an arched gateway of ancient Yolterra. This 
is corroborated in a singular manner. In the Museum is a 
cinerary urn, found in this necropolis, which has a bas-relief of 
the death of Capaneus, struck by liglitning when in the act of 
.scaling the gate of Thebes ; and the artist, copying probably the 
object best known to him, has rejiresented in tliat mythical gate, 
this very Porta all’ Arco of A'olterra, with the three heads 
e.xactly in the same relative position.' AN'hat the heads might 
mean is not easy to determine. Tlicy may represent the heads 
of conquered enemies,^ or the three my>.terioiis Cabiri,''’ or possibly 
the patron deities of the city.i Tliey could scarcely have been 
introduced as mere ornaments. 

The masonry within the gateway is very massive, and well 
preserved. There are eiglit courses, about two feet dee}) each, 
of rectangular bb^cks, seven, eight, or ten feet in length. T’liey 
are oH pduchuui, a yellow conchiliferous sandstone, as are also 
the door-posts of the outer arch ; the imposts and voussoirs, 
hovever, are of travertine, and the three heads are of dark 

'' ('ilnli (;qi. In^glilr, Etuiv*. IV. ji. I'o. 

p. iiiaiutain'< tliat tin's siitnlavity ti» Ori.ili, ap. Ingli. I\ri n. Ktr. IV. ]>. 

(xr-.ek alt ilnC’-i ip't militate ajiaiimt the 

EtnwTaii T'di-stiTictioii of tiu'= an h, on t’le *' This is (r«T]iar<]''s view. ( h'tthL-iteii 

grnuu'l that (iicek ait ar«);^e aial was iiur- dev Etru--kt.r, p. lo : cf. 2'. 4S, 

tinxd in A'-ia iMiiior rather tli.iii in Gieece * Urioli, Ann. Inst. p. 3S. Thi-- 

Proper, and that tlie Etruscans coming is also iMh-aii’s ojiinion (UI. p .'i'l, wlio 

iiuin the Ka'-t luay liavc Invuglit with them admits them to he Etruscan. Gori (Mils, 

a knowledge of tliat ai.-liite-dnie which is Eltniso, III. j*. 4di takes them fm he.ids af 

iiMW' cliaracterised as hTicck. ihit it is jnd the Lares ^ iale'^, placed in sin h a jiusition 

necessary to siqd'Ose so high an antiquity to recehe the adnration of i>,ix>.t‘iv.]iy ; as 

tor the Hellenisms in EtniS'-an art, which Lneietius (I. desciiljes deities in 

are laoie sinnily accounted fur lu the hruii/e idaeed near city-gates, whose hands, 
manner indicate'! in the te\t. like the toe.s of St. Peter ami other .saints 

' A simil.ir iiin from W-Iterra is now in of modern time.'!, were quite worn down ])y 

the Eti iG' an Mu'-euni of Ploicii' c, ut .vn/'/n, the frequent khscs of tlicir vuiaiies. 
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ffrey pcpeiino. Tliii differeiife in the niatevi;il ha^, doubtless, 
favoured the opinion of the subsequent forniaticjii of the areh.’ 
It is higlily prohalile, indeed, that the arclies are subsequent 
to the rest of the gateway, which 1 take to be ci^eval with 
the city -walls, and prior to the invention of the arch ; and the 
.same plan must oripuially have been adopted, as i.s traceable 
in ainather gateway at Volterra, — horizuntal lint'ds of wooil or 
stone were let into the door-posts, liaving s(U-kets in them cor- 
responding to sockets in the threshold, in which the tiaps of tlie 
d<)ors worked. This plan is proved to have been used by the 
Iftrnscaus, by certain tombs of (Jhiiisi, wdiere the doors are still 
ivorking in their ancient sockets. But as tlie Etruscans were 
acquainted with the areli for siuue three centuries before their 
tiual suhjugation liy Borne, tlie addition of it to tliis gateway may 
well have been made in the days of their independence. 

•Tnst within the gate on each side i-- a gixujve or channel for 
the portcullis, or .Saraci/n’-s-ca, as the Italians call it. which was 
suspended by iron chains, and let down from above like the gate 
of a sluice; so tliat if tlie enemy siieoeeded in forcing tlie outer 
gate, and attempted to force the inner, the jiortcullis was dropjied, 
and all within were uiaile i>ris<.>ner-'. This man-tra]i, common 
enough in the middle age.s, was also employeil by tlie ancients; 
and grooves for tlie cataracta are foiinil in the double gates of 
*heir cities — at I’umpeii and Cosa, fur iustaiice, wliere the gates 
are formed on the same plan as this of Ab>ltcrra. ’ 

i'Tom the I’orta all' Arco let the visitor continue his walk to 
tlie north-west, beneath the walls ut tlie modern town, till, 
leaving tlie'-e beliind, and tollowiiig the brow ot the hiil ter some 
di'tance, he comes in siglit of the cliiU’rh of Sta. ( 'Inara. Below 
tliis are some of the tiiiest pejtioim of the ancient icalE now 
extant. 'I’liev are iu detaclied i'ragnu ni-'. In tlie iU'st the 


- It tin^ oui-'i’ ai'Ii woie a L-y 

tli(g rtniiuin-. iIp'V mu-t li.tx o pi c-'.-i \ .ti aibl 
’diilt iii> again rlit tliiT-e nl" "f /» pt /‘//if. 
whkh iri a B'lvat ..■f-je<.tio!i a-aiii-t tii'-* 
li\]n'tljc>i'‘. T') Bit: it il'iOs ii"t '•i.-cii at all 
pin1)al)lc tliat the U-'in. ii'=; at th*'* iL'^o ct 
the liepiilih.', tile cp'i ii "I th” Zhiiitiie'iii, 
Liid tlie I'liie-'t iieii'itl <>1 Ihnnau ait, W'uhl 
li,L\e (Ic'tniyed the >}iiniietiy ft the eaT*‘ 
i'V the replaccnient "t surh he try 
ina^-O'. It i-s iiiucli ca-ier to e* Uf>‘iVf 
tlieiLi t" 1ki\ e ht en pLt'.'f 1 theie at an. t ii li* i' 
perif'!, ‘vvlicn fH’ eonvenuoii 

overcame a reeaid for the I’eautiful. A 
^<n.. IE 


tiguie fi iiei'l 111 i<‘Ih L fit tiei hcN-tfue v, .i^ 
<fi'i)ii'>n « iifiljli lit Ih-’iian LMteu.iN-. 

I'v in at i ordaiK.e with gffd ta-th, imt dt** 
the MiuBi'.tiy <•: lii(‘ oigh, hut 
fiA Oh «_.e r.a th i n'Min ithig 
jMiiut. Ihit it may s.ifr-ly i !• tf 1 tliat 

the iiitrfdimtifn or -'ll' h pi auiiigat >hatn - 
le-'' ma'-'fs .umuid Ml aixii, \\a- v.hfllv 
npp'-^fd to Uomaii table, a-’ wu learn it 
fir.ni ni'inumem^. 

' .Meiita'ii i-s made of tlie p.i, f,i Py 
T.i\v I AXVir. and hv act'iis ide IP- 
Afiiit. iV -Mp. 4', who -p-aks e: it a~ an 
aiieieut iiivciition. 


L 
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masonry is comparatively small ; it is most massive in the thirh, 
which extends to the length of foify or fifty yards, and rises to a 
consideiable height. In this fragment are two conduits or 
sewers — S(|uare ojienings, Avitli 2n'ojecting sills, as at Fiesole, ten 
or twelve feet from the ground.^ The fifth fragment is also 
fine ; but the sixth is very grand — fortj' feet in height, and 
about one hundred and foi'ty in length ; and here also o^ien two 
sewers. ’ 

The masonry is very irregular. A horizontal arrangement 
is jireserved ; but one course often runs into another, shallow 
ones alternate with dee^), or even in the same course several 
shallow hlocdcs are jiiled up to equal the de^ith of the larger. 
The masses, though intended to he rectangular, are I’udely hewn, 
and more rudely jiut together, with none of that close “kissing” 
of joints, as the Italians say, or neat fitting-iii of smaller ^neces, 
which is seen at Fiesole. This may he called a rectangular 
Cj'clopean style, if that be not a contradiction in terms. Never- 
theless, it is essentially the same masonry as that of Fiesole ; hut 
here it is seen in its rudeness or infancy, while Fiesole shows its 
qierfection. To the friability of the sandstone of which it is 
composed, is owing much of its irregular character, the edges of 
the blocks having greatly Avorn away ; while the walls of Fiesole, 
being of harder rock, have suffereil less from tlie action of the 
elements. Fair comjiarisons, however, can only be draini 
betiveen the walls on corres2>onding sides of the several cities ; 
for those which face the south, like these fragments under Santa 
C’hiara, are always found most affected by tlie weather. As 
usual in the most ancient masonry, there are no traces of cement. 
In S2fite of the saying, 

Duro con duro 

Xon fa mai biion muro, 

these gigantic masses har'e held together Avithout it .some tAventy- 
five or thirty centuries, and may yet stand for as man}' more. 
AU the fragments on this side of Volterra are mere embankments, 
as at Fiesole, to the higher leA’el of the city. In 2^arts they are 
underbuilt Avith modern masonry. 

From Sta. Chiara the AA’alls may be traced by detached 


Some of tlie lilocks in tliLs fragment shown in the woodcut at the licad of thi.s 
are veiy large — S or 10 feet long, hy 2 to 3 Chapter. The laru'e^t hlocks here are ahoiit 

in height. The architiave of one of the 8 feet long, and more than 3 in heig'ht. At 

.sewers is paiticulaily massno. this iiartknUr .spot the wall is scarcely 20 

^ It is this iiortiou of the Hall which is feet high. 
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fragments, sometimes scarcely rising above tlie ground, till tliev 
turn to the north, stretching along the brow of the steep clitf, 
whicli bounds the citj' on this side. At a spot called “ I 
3Ienseri,'’ are some massive 2>ortions; and just beyond the 
hamlet of S. Giusto are traces of a road running uyy to an ancient 
gate, whose jiosition is clearly indicated. Here the ground sinks 
in tremendous in'ecijiices, “ Le Baize,” overhanging an abyss 
of fearful de^ith, and increasing its horror by their own blackness. 
This is tlie Leucadia — tlie lovers’ leap of the Volterrani. Only 
a few days before my first visit a forlorn swain had taken the 
l»lunge. 

Beyond this, the walls may be traced, more or less distinctly, 
all round the brow of the 2'>oint which juts out towards tlie convent 
of La Badia. In one part they are seven feet in tliickne.ss, and 
are no longer mere embankments, but rise lilteen feet above the 
level of the city. In another S2iot they are toj^ped by small rec- 
tangular masonry, also uncemented, ap2)arently Homan. They 
continue to follow the brow of the high ground in all its 
sinuosities ; double the wooded 2>oint of Torricella, and again 
run far up the hollow southward to Le Conce, or the Tanyarcls, 
above which they rise in a massive 2>ietures(2ne fragment over- 
grown with foliage. Then they stretch far away along the lofty 
and picturesipie cliffs on the east of the hollow, till they lead you 
round to the “ Portone,” or 

Porta m Biaxa. 

This is another gateway of similar construction to the Porta 
air Arco, but now in ruins. In its ground-idan, it is 2)rpcisely 
similar, having a double gate with a connecting 2iassage. The 
masonry is of the same massive character as that of the city-walls, 
without an intermixture of different styles, except what is mani- 
festly of modern date ; so that no doubt can be entertained of its 
2uireh’ Etruscan construction. The dimensions of the gate very 
nearly agree with those of the I’orta all’ Arco.*' The arches at 
either end are now gone ; the inner gate does not indeed a2)2R'ar 
to have had one, for the door-2K)st rises to the height of about 
twenty feet, ami .at twelve feet or so above the ground is a sc2uare 
hole in a block on each side the gate, as if cut to receive a 
wooden hntel. The outer gate still retains traces of an arch, for 

The total dejiiJi of the j^^ateway ii 12 ft. 4 lu., aiul in the pas.-^age Within 
27 ft., that of the door-posts ot each gate ir>ft. Gin. 

4 ft. 4 in. The width at the tloor-posts is 

L 2 
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at a height corres[)onding witli tlie said lintel, there are cuneiform 
blocks on one side, sufficient to indicate an arch ; the op])osite 
wall is too much ruined to retain such vestiges. It is highly 
probable that this gateway was constructed at the same time as 
the walls, and before the invention of the arch, both gates being 
covered in by wooden lintels, hut that in after ages the outer gate 
was rejiaired, while the inner, needing it less, was left in its 
original state. 

This sort of double gateway is found in several ancient towns 
in Greece, as well as in other cities of Italy. It is to he seen 
also elsewhere in Etruria — at fosa, for instance, where there is 
more than one specimen of it.* 

From the Portone, the ancient fortilications may he traced 
along the wooded steep to the south, and then, instead of follow- 
ing its line, suddenly dive into the liollow, crossing it in an 
independent wall nearly thirty feet high. The masonry here is 
mixch smaller than in any other part of the walls, the courses 
being often scarcely a foot in height ; yet, as in other respects it 
precisely resembles the more massive fragments, it may be safely 
in’onounced Etruscan. 

At the point of high ground to the east, is a line fragment of 
wall, six feet thick, rising twelve feet above the level of the city, 
and having its inner surface as smooth as its outer. Beyond this, 
are two remarkable reccti'ini.'itts, like bastions reverted, or with 
their concavities towards tlie city. The most easterly of these 
crescent embankments rises to the lieight of thirty feet.^ Just 
beyond it, there are traces of a iiostern : and ]>resently the wall, 
[uu'suing the edge of the steep, readies the extremity of the city 
to the east, and turns sliarp to the south. The path to the 
Scminaiio leads along the very top of the walls, which ai'e here 
from fourteen to seventeen feet in thickness. They are not solid 


^ Caniua (Aicliit. Antic.i, V. p. 

that it is jnobably from this .suit ot 
double gateway that the pluial teim — 
ai TTvkaL — ap[ilied to the gate of a »it\, 
took its rise. See Chap. I. j). 12. 

It will be observ'd that thi.s .uate, 
well a.s the Porta alT Areo, opens obliquely, 
so that the appreagh to it ib commanded on 
one ''ide by the eity-wall, ■\^hieh unswei-xx 
the piupose cf towers wlienee to . nnov the 
foe; an<l the aiqiroacli is so ]>l.d.:'<d in 
both cases, that an assailing force would 
have its right side, or tliat unprotected by 
the shield, expo>ed tu the attacks of the 


IfCsie^ed, exemplifying^ the rule of fuititii.a' 
tion laid down by Vitruvius, I. o, 2. 

'' ()iic block covering a eacity, i>n<e 
peihai's a sewer, I found to be 11 ft I'oi-, 
-5 in height, and 4 in depth ; and anotliei 
block, behiw' the ea\ity. was nf iumiIv 
equal dimenMoii''. It may be iviiiaiked, 
that the blocks in tlie lower cour't". in thi's 
part of the fortilieations are .'luall and 
iiregiilar, in the upjier very mas.sive llii'- 
[ have oltseive<l on other sites in Etruria 
and Latium, which have walk of thi'' 
character. 
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tlirougliout, but built 'with two faces of inasoury, having the 
intervening sjiaee stuffed with rubbish, just as in the cob-walls 
of England, and as in that scut of empledoii, which Vitruvius 
characterises as Roman.'’ Just beneath the Seminario another 
postern ina}' be distinguished. From this pomt you may trace 
the line of the ancient walls, by fragments, beneath those of 
the modern town and of the Fortress, round to the Porta alb 
Arco. 

The circumference of the ancient walls has been said to be about 
four miles ; ^ but it appears much more, as the sinuosities of the 
ground are very great. But pause, traveller, ere j'ou venture to 
make the tour of them. Unless you be prepared for great fatigue 
— to cross idoughed land — climb and descend steepis — force your 
way through dense woods and thickset hedges — wade through 
swamps in the hollows if it be winter — follow the beds of streams, 
and creep) at the brink of p)reclp)ices ; in a word, to make a fairy- 
like progress 

“ Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood — ” 

and onh' not 

“ thorough fire— ■’ 

think not of the entire r/iro. 

There are portions of the wall which are of no difficult access : 
such as the fine fragments under the church of Santa Chiara ; 
those also at Le Baize di San (liusto, whither you may drive 
in a carriage ; the thick walls below the Seminario, which are 
comp)aratively near at hand : and from these a sufficient idea may 
be formed of the massiveness and grandeur of the walls of 
\'olterra. The Portone also is of easy access, and can be taken 
in the way to the Grotta de' iNIarmini. With the Plan of the city 
in his hand, the visitor will have no difficulty in finding the most 
remarkable p)ortions of the ancient fortifications. 

Within the ancient walls are the remains of two structures 
which have often been called Etruscan — the Ampdiitheatre and 
the I’iscina. The first lies in the A'alle Buona, beneath the 


' Vitruv. II. S, 7. ‘See Vol, I, p. S<». 
Thib style uf ‘ ' stiirt'e<l ” walK K iiut uii- 
rumiQOii ill the Lities of (.Tfeeee. 

1 iMieuIi, Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p. 141, an-l 
It. p Ahekeii (^IitleUtal, }>. 

it *21,000 feet. It MicaliV map lie eorre* t. 
vliieh call> it 7,2S0'73 metres, the circuit 


will he more tliau 41 luile^. Gnii (III. 
p. *>*2) cites an authority who ascnl't"' t" 
them a circuit of more than mile.'. OM 
Alherti .NiV'j, tlfo city was in the form nt 
<i haiitl, the lie.iilLui'ls roj’U'sentine: tlie 
tinker-'. Put it require-' a livols faiiiA t" 
pereeive the reseml^hinee. 
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motlern walls, to the uortli. Xothiiig is how to he seen bevoncl a 
semicircle of seats, aiiparently cut in the slojie of the hill and now 
covered with turf. It di.splays not a trace of anti(piity, ami seems 
to have heeii formed for no other purpose than that it is now 
apphed to — witnessing the game oH the pidhuic. (Ine may well 
doubt if it has ever been more than a theatre, for the other half 
of the structure, which must have been of masonry, has totally 
disappeared. Its antiquity, however, has been well ascertained, 
and it has even been regarded as an Etruscan structure,- hut 
more discriminating criticism proiionnces it to he rioman. 

Outside the gate of the fortress, hut within the walls of the town, 
is the so-called Piscina. Like all the structures of similar name 
elsewhere in Italy, this is underground — a seiles of three j'arallel 
vaults of great deptli, suiiported by square pillars, and e^■ident]y 
either a reservoir for water, or, as the name it has received 
implies, a preserve fur fish ; more probably the former. The 
vaults are arched over, hut the jiillars are connected by flat archi- 
traves, composed of cuneiform blocks, holding together on the 
arch priiicii'le. There is nothing in this peculiar construction 
which is un-Etruscan ; ® hut the general character of the structure, 
strongly resembling other buildings of this kind of undoubtedly 
Eoman origin, prot'es this to have no higher antiquity. Gori, 
who was the first to descend into it, in 1739, braving the snakes 
with -which tradition had filled it, declared it to he of Etruscan con- 
struction, an opinion which has been commonly followed, even to 
the present day.'* He who has seen the Piscine of the Gampanian 
coast, maj' well avoid the difficulties attending a descent into this. 
A formal aiiplication has to he made to the Bishop, who keeps 
the key ; a ladder of unusual length has next to he sought, there 
being no steps to descend ; the Bishop’s servant, and the men 
who bring the ladder, have to he fed : so that to those who con- 
sider time, trouble, and expense, Ic Jen lie vaiit jias hi, cliandclle. 

A third relic, which has erroneously been called Etruscan, is 
the Terme, or Baths, which lie just outside the gate of San 
Felice, on the south of the town. The form and disiiosition ot 
the chambers, the brickwork, the opus iiiccrtnin, the fragments of 
mosaic pavement, the marble slabs -with bas-reliefs — everything 

- Gori, Mils. Etr. III. p. 59, tab. 8. anil eertaiii tombs of Perugia and Cbiusi, 

^ The gates of the theatre of Ferento, could luive bud no difficulty in i-oiistiiicting 

■which are mo.st probably of that oiigin, are a cuneiforiu aicliitrave like tiii.s. 
similarly formed (sec Vul. I. p. 15tJ i. The Gori, III. p. till. It is lalled by Ilo.aie. 

peoijle who brought tlie arch to such per- the most perfect Etruscan woik at Yolterra. 
fection as is seen in the Cloaca JIaxima Classical Tour, I. p. 9. 
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on the site is so purely Roman, that it is difficult to imderstaiul 
how a higher antirpiity could ever have been assigned to this ruin. 

The necropolis (jf Yolterra, as usual, surrounded the town : 
hut from the nature of the ground, the slopes beneath the walls 
to the north were particularly selected for burial. Here, for 
centuries past, numerous tombs have been opened, from which 
the Museum of the towji, as well as other collections, public and 
private, in various parts of Hurope, have been stored with anti- 
quarian wealth. I'rom the multitude of sepulchres, this spot has 
received the name of Campo Xero — “Black Field’" — a name 
now almost obsolete. But, though hundreds — nay, thousands — 
of tombs have been opened, what remains to satisfy the curiosity 
of the visitor ? Three sepulchres alone. All the rest have beeii 
covered in as soon as rifled; the usual excuse being — " pm- non 
diiniiijicar U pudi'rc." Even the tomb of the Cajciuce, that family 
•SO illustrioirs in ancient times, has been refilled with earth, lest 
the produce of a siiuare yard or two of soil should he lost to the 
owner; and its site is now forgotten. “0 optbnl cicch Vohtter- 
I'diii ! " Are ye deserving of the commendation Cicero bestowed 
on your ancestors, “ Avheii ye set so little store on the monuments 
of those very forefathers which Fortune has placed in your 
hands ? Should not yours be rather the reproach tliat great man 
cast on the Syracusans, who knew not the sepulchre of their 
great citizen, Archimedes, until he pointed it out to them ? ’ 


Gr.oTTA de’ Maiemixi. 

This sepulchre, which should more properly be called “ Grotta 
Ciiici,” from the name of its discoverer. Signor Giusto Cinci, 
and which is said to be a ty2>e, in form and character, of the 
tombs of A'olterra, lies on the hill-slope a little below the Porta 
di Diana, on a s^mt marked by a clumji of cypresses. The 
key is ke^fl at a cottage just outside the Gate, and torches 
may also he had there. Like all the tombs of Yolterra, this is a 
Jiiipo/peum, or scqmlchre below the surface ; and you deb(/end by 
a few ste^^s to the door, above which is some rude masonry. 
The tomb is cu'cular, seventeen or eighteen feet in diameter, hut 
scarceh’ six feet in height, with a large square jhllar in the 
centre, and a trqde tier of benches around the walls — all rudely 
hewn from the rock, a yellow conchiliferous sandstone, the same 

Goii, Mus. Etni<. III. \k 93. ® CioerOj i>vo Dome XXX. 

* Cicero, Tiisc. Qiucst. V. 23. 
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“ ‘pa)ichinii ” of which many of tlie urns are formed. On tlie 
benches are ranged numerous ash-chests, about two or three feet 
long, luiniature sarcophagi, witli reclining figures on the lid^, 
some stretched on their hacks, hut mo.st resting on one elbow in 
the usual attitude of the banquet. In the southern part of 
Etruria, two or three, rarely more than six or eight, sarcophagi 
are found in one chamber ; hut here are at least forty or fifty 
urns — the ashes of a family for several generations. 

‘ ‘ The (lead above, and the dead below. 

Lay ranged in manj- a coffined row.’' 

These urns are of pavch 'nui, travertine, or alabaster, but are 
now so blackened by the smoke of the torches as to have lost all 
beauty. Two large pine-cones of stone, common funerettl em- 
blems, lie one on each side of the entrance. There is a hole in 
the roof of the tomb, but whether formed in ancient times to let 
off the effluvium, or by modei’n excavators, is not evident. 

Such is said to he the general character of the sejnilchres on 
this site. Their form is often cii’cnlar;'* while in Southern 
Etruria that form is rarely found, the oblong or square being 
prevalent. No tomb with painted walls, or with architectural 
decorations carved in the rock, has ever been discovered in this 
necrojiolis. Some, however, of a singular descriiition have been 
brought to light.® 

Tomii of the C.ecix.e. 

In this same part of the necropolis, as long since as 1739, was 
discovered a tomb of the Cmciiia family, illustrious in Itoman 

^ (toit OIus. Etr. III. l>3) says the kolate througli the roof and Tlie- 

toiuhs of Volteira are more frequently vases are generally jiLtoed hetween the urns, 
square than roimdj and are sometimes even or in front of them, if theie he nut room 

tiiangular. lughirami says they aie gene- at the side, and the minors are also laid 

i-ally eircular, esi^eeially when small, hut in front, Ingliir. IV. p. SC. ^Vhen thc- 

tpiadrangular when large tMon. Eli use. IV. body was not hnrnt, as u.sual, it wa^ laid 

p. Su) ; and he gives a plate of one with on the hare roek. Sarcoithagi were very 

four square chambers (IV. tav. 10). Gori rarely used. 

asseits that the roofs are often formed of a ® A tomb vas found in tlii-^ neeropolis. 
single stone of ennnnous size, sometime'' in l7dS, wIulIi was •^iqqjK^ed, from the 

siqqioi-ted in the middle by a pillar hewn numerous pot>, pan.<, and plates Avithin it, 

from the rock. The entrances generally to have l*een an Etru.'^c-an kitchen — some 
face the west. Testimony, nnfoitiinately, i> of the pots being full t.f the honc> of kid- 

well-nigh oiir only authority in the matter. and of little bii<ls. MS tle.'ciipthin, cited 

A second tomb i.^ sometimes found beneath by Inghirami, ^M^n. Etru.''. IV. i>. hU. iUit 
Uie tirst, says Inghirami (IV. p. 94). In the.se must have heen the relies of the 

the ( entre of the lioor of the tomb, there funeial least ; a pair of gold (arrings in an 

is often a hole, probably formed as a urn Avas hardly eonsi-tent with the idea <>1 
receptacle for the AA’ater that might per- a kitchen. 
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annals. -Vs described by Gori, who must have seen it, this 
tomb was very like the Grotta de’ iMarniiui, but on a larger 
scale. At the depth of eight feet below the surface, was found 
an archway of beautiful eonsti'nction, opening on a passage lined 
with similar masonry, and leading down to the rock-hewn door 
of the tomb, which was closed with a large slab. The sepulchre 
was circular, about forty feet in diameter, supported by a st(mt 
column in the midst, and surrounded by a triple tier of benches, 
all hewn from the rock. Forty urns of alabaster, adorned with 
painting and gilding, were found lying, not on the benches where 
they had originally been arranged, but in a confused heap on the 
door, as though they had been cast there by former plunderers, 
or “thrown down by an earthquake,’’ as Gori suggests — more 
probably the former. Just within the door stood a beautiful 
Eoman cijjjitis, with a sepulchral inscription in Latin, of “A. 
Ctecina." ^ Most of the urns also bore inscriptions, some in 
Etruscan, a few in Latin, but all of the same family. They 
have fortunatel)' been preserved in the IMuseum of the city, just 
then commenced, but the tomb where they had lain for at least 
two thousand years, has been covered in, and its very site is now 
forgotten.'^ 

A second tomb of this family was discovered in 1785, con- 
taining about forty urns ; none of them with Latin inscrii>tions. '’ 

A third tomb of the Ctecina family was discovered in 181U. 
outside the Gate of Diana, containing six chambers, and nume- 
rous urns with Etruscan inscriptions.* Tims it would appear 
that tins family was numerous as well as })Owerful. It ha-, 
become extinct only in our own day.’ 

In 1831, Signor Giusto Cinci, to whom most of the excava- 
tions at Yolterra of late years are due, discovered the vestiges 
of two tumular sepulchres, which had been covered in -with 


^ (toit (III. j). 94, ta]*. 11) ainl 
ranii (Moii. EtruN. YI. ji. 23. tav. D 3.) 
call it an altar, \\hicli it l■e^tTul'les in foiin : 
init tlie iu'^cription iinrk>> it a rijtj^ns. 
It is now in the ^In^eniii of VolteiTa. 

~ Dorriptions anil illustrations of this 
tomh arc ^^nvon hy IM.itlci, <)>scrv. Lett. V. 
p. 31S ; (iori, loc. cit. t*ih. 10 ; anti Inghi- 
lami, IMuu. £tiu&. IV. p. be, tavv. 11, 
15. 

Inghirami, Etrus. I p. 11. 

A (lescrii)tiou of it will be ftiuml in 
Ingliirauii's Mon. Etni.s. IV. p. 107- Tin* 


tlooi* wa-** 12 frrdf'chi (24 feet) bcluw the 
surface ; the hi'-t chan‘‘bev wa> "f irrccnl.n 
ftirm, liaving a (cluinn in the luiiLt, ,in4 
two lows of beiiche'' ai'-uinl the wall'', on 
winch tlie urii'- weie foiiml np-^ct ami in 
<;re*it miifu-'ion: the iimi.i iptmim w eie nil 
Etrust-an. The other tive chamber- wciv 
of inferior size. In^hiiami thmhs it m a- 
the eaily Chri-tiaim who ovcrtuincl tin. 
urns in the-e ttmihs, in then loniioLla-tic 
7 -eal. 

•* >'^ee the next Chapter, p. 1''4 
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inasoiirv, iu the fovin of domes. Though hut slight vestiges 
remained, it was evident that tlie cone of one had been composed 
of small rectangular blocks of tufo, rudelv hewn, and nnce- 
mented ; the other, of large masses of travertine, also i\ ithout 
cement, whose upper sides jn’oved the structure to have been ot 
irregular polygons, though resting on a basement of rectangular 
masonry.'' This is the only instance known of polygonal con- 
struction so far north in Italy, and is the more remarlcahle, as 
every other relic of ancient architecture on this site is strictly 
rectangular. Though the construction of this tomb betokened 
a high antiquity, the alabaster urns it contained betrayed a coni- 
arativelv recent date," and seemed to mark a reaiipropriatioii ot 


a very ancient sepulchre. These 
a close analogy in miniature to 
IMinyas, and also to the Nuraghe 
the Balearic Islands.” 

Thefee moiiumciitf> ^^eIC uiily o iVct 
apart. Each cuiie hud a ba■^elll«;nt of re^ul.ir 
masonry, about 9 feet fe^iiare, and beneath 
one 01 these \\ ere severul courses of rude 
Itlocks, ]>elo\v the surface of the ground, 
and resting on the doorway of the 
cltre, -which was composed of two upright 
blocks, crosse<l by a third as a lintel. 

" Ingliirami says, as lute us tlie seventh 
or eighth centiuy of Home, the i>eriod to 
which lie refers iiio.st of the urns of Vol- 
terra. He has given full particulars of 
these tombs, together with illustrations. 
Ann. In^t. 1832, pp. 26-30, tav. d’ Agg. A. 

^ These v>-ere genuine si^eciineiis of the 
tholus, or domed structure of the Greeks, 
such as we see it in the Treasury of 
Atreus ut Alyceiue ; ami they are tlie 
only iustuiioes known of such tholl in 
Etruria, though one was found some ages 
since at Gubliio, the ancient Iguvium, in 
Unibiia, where tlie celebrated insciilied 
tablets, (’ailed the Eugubian Tables, wei'e 
discovered. Gori, ^lus. Etriis. III. p. 100, 
tab. IS. 6. They also closely resemble the 
A'liraghe of Sardinia, and still moie the 
Talajots of tlie Balcarics, inasmuch as the 
latter are cones containing but one such 
chamber, while the Auiaghe have often 
several. The point of difference Is, that 
these 'k'lued tombs of Volterra, like that of 
Gubbio, must have been coveied with a 
mound of earth, while the Xuraghe and 
Talajots are solid cones of masonry, like 


domed tombs must have horue 
the Treasuries of .Vtreus and 
of Sardinia, and the Talajots of 

one of the towers in the Cucumella of Vub i, 
but hc'Ilow'ed into ebumbers, and raised 
above the .'urface. The Xuraghc still exi^t 
in great numbers in Surdiniti. A'o fewer 
than 3090 aic said by He la ^Lirmuia to 
lie scattered over the shore.s of that island, 
and the Talajtds aie not much less numerous 
in the Balearics. The former, wdiich liso 
30 or 40 feet above ground, have sometimes 
two or three stories, each with a domed 
chamber connected by spiral pa'-sages left 
in the masonry ; sometimes several 
chambers are on tlie .same flour, communi- 
tating by corridois : the stiiictuie, instead 
(jf being conical, is sometimes three-sided, 
yet -wdth the angles rounded. Some of 
them have b.i.sements of masonry like these 
tombs of Volteira ; and others are raised 
on platforms of earth, with embankments 
of masonry twenty feet in lieight. Tiiougli 
so mimerous, none are found in so complete 
a state of preservation that it can lie de- 
cided whether they terminated above in a 
perfect or a truncated cone. They are, in 
general, of regular though rude masonry, 
but a few aie of iiolygonal construction. 
They are evidently of higli auticpiity. The 
construction of tlie domed chamberts, formed, 
like the Treasury of Atreus, by the conver- 
gence of horizontal strata, establishes this 
beyond a doubt. To what laco to asciibe 
them is still in dispute. He la Alarmora, 
Aliculi, and Arri, assign them to the 
Plicenicians or Carthaginians ; Petit-Eadel, 
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E.xcavations are still carried on at \ oltorra, and of late years 
ivith niucli regularity and spirit. Multitudes of urns have been 
brought to light, together with coins and jewellery, and various 
objects in terra cotta, bronze, and glass.'* In 1808 a deposit of 
sixty archaic (treek coins, of silver, was discovered — proving that 
comnnJrcial intercourse existed between A'olterra and Greece long 
prior to the rioinan coinpiest.^ 

'When tlie first edition of this work was published there was 
but a single sepulchre in this necropolis, the Grotta de'Marmiui, 
preserved for public inspection. Two others h;ive since l)een 
added, both situated in the Villa Inghirami, which lies to the 
east of Volterra. near the Convent of San Girolamo. The tra- 


veller should not omit to pay a 

to the Tyirhoi!e-rela''^i, iu vhicli lie 
fullowcd liy Abekeii ; and to this Mew 
Inghirami a\>o iiudines. ^Muller, however, 
legarded them as EtiU'-can, latlicr than 
Polasgio lEtnisk. IV. '2, 2). For IVtit- 
liaders opinion there is ancient authonty ; 
for tlie p''eiido-Ari;stotle (de ]\lirah. Au-'Cult. 
cap. Iu4) mentions the tl/oJi ot Sardiria, 
built by lulaiH, son ni Ipliieles in the 
ancient (dreek style. Diodorus (IV. p. 2-jDj 
ed. Khod. ) speaks of them under the name 
of Diedalia, so called from the eelebiated 
Divdalu^, their traditional architect. These 
tholl can be no other than the Aiiraghe. 
Though Micali does nut take them to be 
tombs, and Canina (Archit. Ant. V. i>. 
r»47) thinks they were treasnrie-s or forts, 
there is little doubt of their sepulcliial 
character ; for skeletons have often been 
tunnel in them, and funereal fiirnituie, 
chiefly in metal. For detailed descriptions 
and illustrations of them, see De la Alar- 
mora, Voyage en Sardaigno, tom. IE, and 
Full. Inst. lSu:3, p. I’il : lSd4, pp. bS-Z'E 
Petit-Raflel, Xuraghes de la Sardaigne, 
Paris, 182b-S ; Aiii, Vur-hag dulla Sar- 
degna, Turiiio, lSu5 ; IMicali, Ant. Pop. 
Ital. II. pp, 43 it ■•'tq. ; HI. p. Ill, 
tav. 71 ; Abeken, Bull. Inst. 1840, pp. 
155"160 ; 1S41, pp. 40-2; Mittelitalieii, 
l>p. 23G'-S. 

Conical structures, roofed in e.\actly on 
the same i)lan as the Treasury of Atrciis 
and other ancient tJoiI/, have heen dis- 
covered in the V.illey of the <4hio. Mr. 
Stephens (Yucatan, 1. p. 433* wisely for- 
bears to infer for them a common origin, 
which could be no more satisfactorily 


visit to this Alllii to see tlic^,;* 

established by these nmiuiments than for 
the inhabitants of Eg\pt and Cc-ntial 
America l»y t!ie coinci lence ut i)yiaiiiidai 
stiuctiires in both laud". 

For accounts of the evavatiuns at 
VoiteiTti in pa"t age", see Ingdiiiami. l\b'- 
numenti ErruM hi, IV. iv-igiuiiamcnto, V. 
l»p. r.S-ll<> For the raure re'^ent opera- 
tions ctuisult the Bullettiiii of the Aiclneu- 
logical Jn"titute. In 1^44, I saw at 
Volteira, in the 2 »o*«&essiun of Signor Ag"s- 
tino Pilastri, a iinmber of curious bronze.-^, 
vlikii had been j«"t di^coveied in the 
neighbourhood not in a sepuli Incas usual, 
but burie<l at a little depth below the 
surface, ami on a spot where no ancient 
relics Iia«l pieviou^lyheen found. It seemed 
as though they had been ha-stily inteired 
for concealment, but wliether iu ancient or 
comparatively modern times it was impos- 
sible to say. They consisted of six crested 
snakes, their sex distinguidied by the 
comb, probably attached us adornments to 
helmets or shields — the/i'^'U/at.yoi a (jeniu.s, 
18 inches high, with diadem and — 

two female figures, mo.st ludicionsly attenu- 
ated, eacli holding a piffi.ru — a male iu a 
toga, about a toot high, of excellent art — 
a Inu’se galloping, pio]>ably a iii'jiitim ntUl- 
turv — and a huge votive d"ve, 10 or 12 
inches long, of soliil brotize, with an 
Fltiuscaii inscription on its wing, which i" 
given in my notice of these aiticles, Bull. 
Inst. 1845, p. 137. 

* Bull Inst. 1838 , p. 134. Forthe mo"t 
recent ULtici, see Bull liist , 1S«4, pp. 
229 - 233 . 
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tombs, ami the Biiclie de’ Saracini. !May he have sueh a bright 
spring luoniing as I enjoy ed, for the walk. The sun, which had 
scarcely scaled the mountain-tops, looked in vain through the 
clear ether for a cloud to shadow his brightness. The wide, 
deep valley of the C'ecina at my feet, all its nakedness and 
wrinkled desolation lost in tlie shadow of the purple mountains 
to the south, was crossed by two long lines of white vapour, which 
might have been taken for fleecy clouds, had they not been trace- 
able to the tall chimneys of the Saltworks in the depths of the 
valley. Behind the mass of Tlonte Catino, to the west, shone 
out the bright blue jMediterranean, with the rocky island of 
Gorgona prominent on its bosom ; far beyond it, to the right, the 
snow-capt mountains of Corsica liovered like a cloud on the 
horizon, and to the left, rose the dark, sullen peaks of Elba, 
half-concealed by intervening heights. So pure the atmosphere, 
that many a white sail might he distinguished, studding the 
far-off deep ; and even the track of a steamer was marked by a 
dark thread on the bright face of tlie waters. 

As I descended the hill to the ccmvent of San Girolamo the 
scenery on the northern side of Yolterra came into view. The 
city, with its walls and convents crowning the ojiposite steep, now 
formed the principal object ; the highest jjoint crested by the 
towers of the fortress, and the lower heights displaying fragments 
of the ancient wall, peeping at intervals from the foliage. At ni}' 
feet la}- an expanse of hare undulating country, the valley of the 
Era, broken into ravines and studded with villages ; softening off' 
in the distance into the well-known plain of Pisa, with the dark 
mountains behind that city — 

Per ciii i Pif-an veiler Lacca non poniio — 

expanding into a form which recalled the higher beauties of the 
Alban Tlouiit. There Avas still the blue sea in the distance, cvith 
the bald, jagged mountains of Carrara, ever dear to the memory, 
overhanging the Gulf of Spezia : and the sublime hoary peaks of 
the Apciiiiiiies, sharply cutting the a/ure, filled up the iiurthern 
hoi'i/oii — sea, gulf, and mountains, all so many boundaries of 
ancient Etruria. The weather had been gloomy and mistv the 
previous days I had spent at ^-olterra, so that this range of icy 
sublimities hurst ujxm me like a iiecv creation. The convent of 
8. Girolamo, cvith its grove of ilices aud cypresses, formed a 
beautiful foreground to the scene. 

The Mila Iiighirami, Avhich lies lower on the slope, belongs to 
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<iiie i)f tliiit old Vcjlaton'iiii family, wliicli for agfs has been re- 
nowned for arts and arms, — 

Chi piio r armi tacer d’ un Ing’hirami V — 

or has distinguished itself in scientitie or antiiinariau researeh ; 
and a most illustrious .Mtember of which was the late Ca^■aliel• 
Francesco, the celebrated writer on Etruscan antiquities. The 
anti(iuarian interest of the spot lies in the tombs and in the so- 
called Buche de’ Saracini. To see them you must heat up the 
gardener of the ^'illa, who will furnish you with lights. 

The tomb which was first discovered on this spot is in the 
form of a Latin cross, with four square chambers, all .surrounded 
by benches hewn from the rock, on which are arranged some 
forty sepulchral urns, most of them of panchinn or of alabaster, 
with a few of terra-cotta. Xot all were found witliin this tomb, 
for in addition to those that belong to it are some from the Cinci 
collection, the best of which were long' since transferred to the 
Etruscan Museum at Florence. 

The other sepulchre was opened in 18G1 by the brothers 
Inghirami, in whose ground it lies. Ytui a 2 >proaeli it by a passage 
sunk in the rock : the tomb is circular and about twenty feet 
in diameter, the roof being supported by a pillar of rock in the 
centre. On the bench which surrounds the chamber is a double 
r<JAv of urns, fifty-three in all, most of them of alabaster and in 
excellent preservation, h’rom the variety of styles of art which 
these urns display, it is evident they belong to diiferent epodis, 
and it may be inferred that this tomb served as a family vault 
through many generations. Some are of very simple archaic 
character, others show that minute attention to details which 
marks an advanced perii)d of art. The recumbent figures on tbe 
lids have all the character of portraits. The reliefs generally 
display well known sniijects from the Theban cyide, or tbe 
Ti'ojan M ar ; the siege of Thebes — laiius slain by (Fdipiis — tbe 
mutual slaughter of Eteocles and Polyueices — Paris kneeling on 
an altar, and defending himself from his brethren — the Pape of 
Flelen — Philoctetes in Iwmnos — the murder of Clyticinnestra and 
her paramour — the death of Xeoptolemus, slain by (Jrestes — 
I’erseus rescuing Andromeda— Pelops carrying off Hippodameia 
in a qnadrhja. Xot a few show' scenes of private life — bampiets, 
boar-hunts, death-beds, the parting of relatives, funerals, Ac. A 
few have quite novel subjects. Two warriors, sword in hand, and 
each bearing on his shoulder a woman with a baby or idol in her 
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arm.s, are jiroceecling from a temple towards a gateway, and are 
passing the guards stretched in .slumber on the ground, one of 
whom suddenly awaking, seeks to jirotect himself with his inllow 
from tlie threatened blow. Behind the temiile stands a Fury 
with a torch. Tb.is scene has heen interpreted as the Eape of 
the Palladium. - 

Two other urns with novel subjects are in fragments ; in one 
relief is a human figure with a monkey’s head, which we recom- 
mend to the attention of all advocates of the modern theory of 
evolution.^ 

Another relief shows a man standing under a tree, holding his 
horse by the bridle ; and before him stand five oxen, three sheep, 
and as many [ugs. This scene has been interpreted as Ulysses 
conversing with his companions, brutified by the enchantments 
of Circe ; but as these animals are genume cattle i\ithout any 
indications of metamorphosis, it is not easy to accept this inter- 
pretation of this novel subject.* 

To see the “Buche de’ Saracini” you must enter a little cave 
in a bank, and follow the gardener through a long passage cut 
in the rock, six feet wide but only three high, so that you must 
travel on all fours. From time to time the [lassage widens into 
chambers, yet not high enough to permit you to stand upright ; 
or it meets other passages of similar character opening in various 
directions, and extending into the heait of the hill, how far no 
one can say. In short, this is a perfect labyrinth, in ahich, with- 
out a clue, one might very soon be lost. 

By whom, and for vhat inupose these jiassages were foi'iued, I 
cannot hazard an opinion. Though I went far into the hill, I 
saw no signs of tombs, or of a se2)ulchral apiiropriation — nothing 
to assimilate them to catacombs. That they have not lost their 
original character is jiroved by the marks of the chisel everywhere 
fresh on the walls. They are too low for subterranean communi- 
cations, otherwise one might lend an ear to the vulgar belief that 
they were formed to connect the Villa with the Palazzo Inghiiami 
in the town. They have no decided Ftruscan character, yet 
are not unlike the tortuous passages in the Poggio Fajella at 
Chiusi, and in the Grotta Begina at Toscanella. The cave at 
the entrance is lined with rude masonry, apiiarenth' of no 

- Kicssling-, Arc'll. Aiiz. IStil, ji. 22S, p. 343 of tlit-i vulume. 
citeil ty 111 aim, JIull. lust lSfi2, p. 211. Fui an .a-coimt uf these tcnils in the 

■1 Siniihir ti-mcs aie to Im yeen in a Vill.i Jui^hiraiui, see Hull. In^t. lb'J2, i>p. 
lainteil t'luib at Chiiai. See Chapter 54, 2U7-21-3. 
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eaii\' date. Another tradition ascribes their formation to the 
Saracens, once the sconrges, and at the same time the hughear> 
of the Italian coast. Though these infidel pirates were wont to 
make descents on these shores during the middle ages, carrying 
off plunder and women, thej' were often creatures of romance 
rather than of reality ; every trace of wanton harharity and de- 
struction is attributed to them, as to Cromwell's dragoons in 
England ; and as the\' have also the fame of having been great 
magicians, many a marvel of Nature and of Art is ascribed to 
their agency. In this case, tradition represents them as having 
made these passages to store their plunder, and keep their 
captives. Twenty miles from the sea, forsooth! Hence the 
vulgar title of Buche de’ Saracini, or “ the Saracens' Hens.'’ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

YOLTERRA.— I VLJ TEUIU:. 

The MusKUir. 

(^udl di i»enn«;l fu maestro o di stile 
Che iitiae^se Tonibre e ;'li atti <.}ie ivi 
!Mirar farieuo nno *n;'egno suttile ' — I)antk. 

^[iratur, fa<:iie';«]iie oculos fert omnia rirouiu 

Aineas» ea|iitur<jue lot is , et singula hetiis 

Exi;uint-iue aiulitqiie vinim inoiiiiiiouta pnonun. — VincTi. 

Some consolation for the loss of tlie tombs which liave been 
opened and reelosed at A'olterra is to be derived from the 
Museum, to which their contents for the most part have been 
removed. Here is treasured up tlie accunudated sepulcbral spoil 
of a century and a half. The collection was in great part formed 
by Alousignor Guarnacci, a prelate of Abdterra, and has since 
received large additions, so that it may now claim to he one of 
the most valuable collections of Ktruscan antiquities iu the 
world.^ Abduahle, not iu a marketable sense, for a dozen of the 

’ The CXI .iv.itions at VdlteiTU M-(;rc cmn- s.ii.l that many urns )nid heen ilisro- 

meiired ahuut 172S, iu eoiisequeme nf tlie vered in the Liot three ycais, that the 

interest exrited hy the p.iblieatioiis nt iMuscum ot Volteria surpassed every otlier 

JJempster and UnonaiToti. They weie coil- in Etriiseaii relies (.Miis. Etriis, III. ji. 

tinned for innic than thiity veins ; and 92 1; tlioiinh it was not till ] 7C1 that 

siirli muititiides of urns weie broiidit to itoiisi^Tinr (diiarnacci iiresentcd his ( ollcc- 

linht that tliey weie used as Iniildiii'^ iiia- tioii to the city. After that tune interest 

teiials. It vas -eeiiip: tliein lie ahoiit in ll.iitu'ed in Etruscan aiitniuities, hut of late 

all directions tliat fiist excited (ioii's years it has levived, and excavations have 

iiiiiosity, and led him to the study of been carried on briskly, cliielly by mem- 

Etruseaii authinitics. Even in 1741, lie bers of the Ciiici and lughirami faiiidie-. 
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A’ulciaii vases and liiirmrs in tlie Gregorian Museum vould 
purchase the contents of anv one of its nine or ten rooms ; and 
the collection at Alunich, or that in the British Museum, would 
fetch more dollars in the market than the entire Museum of 
’S'olterra, with the l*alazzo Pubhlico to hoot. But for the light 
the}’ throw on the niamiers, customs, religious creed, and tradi- 
tions of the ancient hitruscans, the storied urns of Volterra are 
of infiuitel}- more value than the choicest vases ever moulded 
by the hand of Eucheir, or touched by the pencil of Eugrammos. 
The latter almost invariably bear scenes taken from the mythical 
cycle of the Greeks, and, with rare exceptions, throw no light on 
the history, or on the inner life of that people, or of the 
Etruscans. The urns of AMlten-a, Chiusi, and Perugia, on the 
other hand, are more genuine — native in conception and execu- 
tion, bearing subjects of-eveiy day life, as well as of-every day 
death, illustrative of Etruscan usages and religious beliefs ; — often 
indeed exhibiting scenes from the Greek m 3 'thology, but treated 
ill a native manner, and according to Etruscan traditions. Thus 
the Museum of A'olterra is a storehouse of facts, illustrative of 
the civilisation of ancient Etruria. I cannot agree with Maffei, 
that ‘‘ he who has not been to AMlterra knows nothing of Etruscan 
figured antiquity” - — this is too like the unqualified boastings of 
the other Peninsula. He was a townsman of ATilterra, and his 
evidence may be suspected of paifiality. Yet it may fairly be 
said, that this Museum is fully as instructive as anj' other collec- 
tion of Etruscan antiquities in Italy or elsewhere, and that in 
this respect Volterra yields in interest to no other Etruscan site. 

The Museum has hitherto been contained in the Palazzo 
Ihibblico of A'olterra, where it was crammed into nine or ten 
small chambers, but at the beginning of 1877, it was transferred, 
together with the Library, to another and more suitable building, 
where the monuments, newly arranged by tSignor .V. Cinci, son of 
the gentleman to whose researches on this site antiquarian science 
is so much indebted, are now exhibited to greater advantage. 

I do not propose to lead the reader through the several rooms 
of the Museum in succession, and to describe the articles seriatim; 
nor do I pretend to give him every detail of those I notice: it will 
suffice to call his attention to those of greatest interest, pointing 
orrt their subjects and characteristic features ; assuring him that 
not a single visit, or even two or three, will suffice to make him 

■ Maffei, Osserv. Letter. Y. p. 315. The hut sixty urns ; now it has more than four 
remark was made when the IMuseum had hundred. 

VOL. II. 


SI 
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acquainted with the Museum, hut that continued study will only 
tend to develop new facts and supply him with fresh sources of 
interest. 

The urns, of which thei'e are said to be more than four hundred, 
are sometimes of the local rock called pancluna, but more gene- 
rally of alabaster, which is only to be quarried in this neighbour- 
hood. Thus no doubt can be entertained of their native and 
local character.’’ They are miniature mrcophaiit, resembling 
those of Tarquinii and Toscanella in everything but material and 
size ; being intended to contain not the entire body, but merely 
the ashes of the deceased, a third of the dimensions suffices, — 


Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sunt hominmu corijuscula. 

These “ ash-chests ” are rarely more than two feet in length ; 
so that they merit the name, usually applied to them, of urnlets 
— urnette. Most have the effigy of the deceased recumbent on 
the lid. Hence we learn something of the physii^gnomy and 
costiune of the Etruscans ; though we should do wrong to draw 
inferences as to their symmetry from the stunted distorted figures 
often presented to us. The equality of women in the social scale 
of Etruria may also be learned from the figures on these urns. 
It is evident that no inferior respect was paid to the fair sex 
when dead, that as much labour and expense were bestowed on 
their sepulchral decorations as on those of their lords. In fitct, 
it has generally been remarked that the tombs of women are more 
highly ornamented and richly furnished than those of the opposite 
sex. Their equality may perhaps be learned also from the 
tablets which so many hold oiien in their hands, which seem to 
intimate that they were not kept in ignorance and degradation, 
but were educated to be the companions rather than the slaves of 
the men. Xay — if we may judge from these urns, the Etruscan 
ladies had the advantage of their lords ; for whereas the latter 
are generally represented reclining in luxurious indolence, with 


Tlii.s paiicJiliuf i> an arenaceriu'» tnfo of 
aqueous formation, loiitainint^ marine sul»- 
f'tancc^. It i'^ or a Mann yellow hue, more 
or ie'S reihlibh. Tlie alaha'^tcr qimrrks me 
at Sqiit Lliiaji)Ia, o mile'' <li'-tant, an<t at 
L ligiiano, 5 or (i inilc-s fruiii Volteri.i, hotli 
in the Val tV Kra. A few of the Etiii'?cau 
unis are of tiavertine, Mliiuli i'* tuuml at 
Pignano, 6 miles to the ea^'t, in the same 
valley. Inghirami, indeed, that 


the^e urn.s may he the 'work of Greeks 
.settled at V'^lreiia, arter its c(>nqTie:st hy 
the Rumans (Mon. Etni'-. I. ]>. .'>41): hut 
such a .•sUjiiKwitinii i-s unnefC'j'aiy, in.ismuch 
us the Hellenic luytholo-y was well kn<i\\u 
to the Ktiustaii-s ; and the ht\Ie of art of 
these urns, iiud the tu-atnient of the 
5-uhjects, haviiigr a thoioii-hly native cha- 
racter, are ciuite opi'os.d to this vieM*. 
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(’liajilet around tlieir Ijrows, toiT[ue about tlieir nec-k, and apJiiahi, 
or the more debauched Hii/ton in one hand, with ftometiines a 
wine-jug in tlie other ; the women, though a few seem to have 
been too fond of creature comforts, are, for the most part, guilt- 
less of anything beyond a fan, an egg, a pomegranate, a mirror, 
or it may be tablets or a scridl. Though the Etruscan fair ones 
were not all Tanaquils or Begoiis, they were probably all educated 
■ — at least those of the higher orders. Let them not, Intwever, 
be suspected of cerulean tendencies — too dark or deep a hue was 
clearly not in fashion ; for the ladies who have the tablets in tnie 
hand, generally hold a pomegranate, the emblem of fertility, in 
the other, to intimate that while their minds were cultivated, 
their domestic duties were not neglected — an interpretation 
which I think may fairly be put on the union of the tablets and 
pomegranates in the hands of these fair Etruscans,^ 

It has been questioned Avhether these articles really represent 
tablets, but all doubt on that jioint is removed by an urn in this 
very cc)lle<-tion, where a lady is x)ortrayed with a pair of these 
objects painted black, on wdiich a legend is scratched in Etruscan 
characters." 

On these urns the female figures are always decently draped, 
'\vhile the men are generally but half clad. Most {)f the figures 
and reliefs were originally coloured and gilt, but few now retain 
more than very faint ti'aces of such decoration. 

As to the reliefs on the urns, it may be well to consider them 
in two classes ; those of purely Etruscan subjects, and those 
which illustrate wall-known mythological legends : though it is 
sonietiuies difficult to lu'onounce to wdiich class a particular 
monument belongs. We will first treat of the latter. 


See !Migali, Ilal. av. EMn. tav. 1-3 : 
Ant. Toll. Ital, tav. ln.j. for an iliu^tiAtiou 
nf till-' fa'-t — a lady df tLy Cajciiia lamily, 
with tablet's and a pomegranate. That 
waiter t,ike-< thi> fruit, wltkh w'a> >..'-vedto 
Proserpine, to indicate that the la-iy in 
'lue'-tion placed hemelt niidei the ««pocial 
pr'te'tion of the Queen cf Holes,. I may 
po-..si(dybe mistvikeii in inv inter 2 'i\tatit'ii 
of the tablet", which may have allii"ii»n to 
domestic diitiej^, and may indicate that the 
dame who hoPds them wa? a honsc- 

ile, and took careful note of lier ex]>en."e". 

" Mv-\\i (Ant. Fop- Ita^- F- 
take-5 tlie"e t.iblets to be a niirr'»r in the 
f-uTii of a book. Fut no mirrors of this 


lorni have ever Ijccii <Ii'Covercd . and it is 
diiiiciilt to believe that an aitide so fre- 
•iueiitly re2»re.<ented on EtrU"caii uin.-?, 
would never have been foond in tombs,, if 
it had ]»een of metal, like other ancient 
luiiTor??. That the tablet.s of the anoients 
were of this form is well known. X pmof 
of this is 2 )resente<l by a iiair •>( hinyed 
tablets of i\ory, dis. oveied in tiie lecent 
excivations on the Es-iiiiline, and now 
prea^erveil in the Ktru"gan Museum of the 
Caj-itol. It is prohable that the"e t d-Iets — 
t'fhnlrr^ pu'ilViirf^ — wei'C thill 2)lates of 
wodl, or (»f hone, roitod with w.i\, wiilcli 
will account for no specimens of them 
lia\ ing been found in Etiu.'sCan ‘^ei'iihlirc')- 
.M '1 
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It lias been truly remarkecl, tbat from Etruscan urns niiglit be 
formed a series of the most celebrated deeds of the mythical 
cycle, from Cadmus to Ulysses, ilany links in such a chain 
might be furnished by the Museum of ’S'olterra, which also con- 
tains other monuments illustrative of the doings of the divinities 
of Grecian fable. I can only notice the most striking’. 

The Itape of Proserpine. — The gloomy king of Hades is carry- 
ing off his struggling bride in his chariot ; the four steeds, laslied 
to a gallop by a truculent I'urv with outsiiread wings, who acts as 
charioteer, are about to pass over a Triton, whose tail stretches 
in vast coils almost across the scene. In another relief of the 
same subject, a snake takes the place of the sea-monster.® In a 
third, Charun, with a serpent in each hand, stands at the horses’ 
heads. 

Aurora. — The goddess who “gives light to mortals and im- 
mortals,” is rising in her chariot from the waves, in which 
dolphins are sporting. She has here not merely a pair of steeds, 
as represented by Homer, but drives four in hand, as Guido has 
depicted her in his celebrated fresco." 

Cupid and Psyche. — Gne relief represents the god of love 
embracing his bride ; each having but a single ’^ving.'' 

Actaeon attacked by his dogs. — This scene is remarkable only 
for the presence of a winged Fury, wlio sits by with torch 
reversed.® On another urn Diana witli a lance stands on one^ 
side, and an old man on the other.^ 

Centaurs and Lapiths. — A subject often re])eated. In con- 


^ liy Iiigiiiraini, Mon. 

I. tav. 9, no ; YI. tav. D. .*>. Gun, I. 

78 ; III. cl. 3, tab. 3. Tin.', i.s a 0011110011 
feubjeot on Etrubcaii .-ei’iilcliral luonunients. 
It ih tlionj^ht to symbulise tlie dostent ut 
tlie Koul to the other >voild : ainl as sueli 
TN'onld he a peculiarly ai»])ropiiate subjett 
for the urns of young females. The Fury 
driving the rina'Jr{{fn , seems an ilhi>tration 
of that pas-sage in Claiulian (Rai>t. Proserji. 

II. 215), ^\llere iMinerva thus addresses 
Pluto — 

qua* te .'timulis facibusque 
lu’ofanis 

Eiimeiiides nioiere ? tua cur seJe 
relicta 

Andes Tartareis c-ehiiu incestare 
quadrigis ? 

Put this monument must be much earlier 
than the poem. The monster and the 


serpent may be explaineil ly another lass.ige 
ill the same writer (^II. 157), where thu 
ruler of soul'. ” drives over the groaning 
Kuceladu'.— the li'-li's-tail, whioh maiks a 
Tiituu, having prulubly been substituted 
by the sculptor, tiiiougli caprice or eareles.-i- 
ness, for the serpent-tail of a Giant. 

' Horn. Od^'s. XXIIL 216. Fur illus- 
trations, see Inghirami, I. tav. 5. Miiali, 
Ital. av. Rom. tav. 25. 

® .So it l-s rcpiosented by Inghirami, I. 
tav. 52. 

Inghir. L tav. 70. This may be Artemis 
liCi-self, who v.as sometimes repre-^ented 
with wings by the Greeks, us on the Chest 
of Cypsehis{Pausan. Y. li>, 5), and frequently 
ly the Etrmscans, an in.stanre of which is 
sho-vrn in the woodcut, at }>age 473, of Yol. I. 

* Ingliir. I. tav. 65. Gori, 1. tab. 122. 
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with Ovid's description, some of the monsters are striving 
to escape with the women they liave seized, while others are 
linrling rocks at Tlieseus and his fellows.” l-'roin the numerous 
repetitions of certain subjects on iitruscan urns, sometimes 
precisely similar, more frequently with slight variations, it is 
evident that there was often one original type of the scene, 
pi'obahly the work of some celebrated artist. 

Perseus and Andromeda. — The maiden is chained to the walls 
of a cavern ; the fearful monster with open jaws is about to 
devour her, when 1‘erseus comes to her rescue. Contrary to the 
received legend, she is here draped. Her father Cepheus sits 
by, horror-struck at the impending fate of his daughter. The 
presence of a winged demon — probably the Juno of the maiden 
■ — is air Etruscan peculiarity. f)n another relief of the same 
subject, the protecting spirit is wanting ; hut some palm-trees 
mark the scene to be in Ethiopia.’^ 

Bacchic scene. — Two naked Satyrs, each bearing a draped 
^lienad on his shoulder — a subject not uncommon on archaic 
Greek vases, but unique on an Etruscan urn. 

The mythical history of Thebes has afforded numerous subjects 
to these Etruscan urns — perhaiis chosen for the moral of retribu- 
tive justice throughout expressed. 

Cadmus. — Here he is contending with the dragon of Mars, 
which has enfolded one of his companions in its fearful coils.* 
There he is combating the armed men who sprung from the teeth 
of the dragon wEich iMinerva ordered him to sow — his only 
weapon being the iilough with which he had opened the furrows. 
This scene, however, will ap^ily to Jason, as well as to Cadmus, 
for the former is said to have sown half the teeth of the same 
dragon, and to have reaped the same fruits. This is a very 


' Ovid. !Met. XII. 22 a it seq. Oori, 1. 
tal). 152, 150; III. .-1. 0, ta].. 1, 2. 

rt-rj^eus ill tlie uiie case iia-s all lii-^ 
-attiibiites — piUus, hdaria, harpe, aii'l G<>r- 
goiieioii — in tlie other, the last two only, 
(iori, I. tab, 123 ; HI. c, 13, tab. 1. In- 
£diirami, I. tav. 55, 5G. Ovid (^let IV. 
61»0) repreberits both the iMvents nf the 
iiia'den as prc.'ient. It may liave been '^o 
in the oiigin.d si-eiie Mhicli w.is the tyj»e of 
tlieiio leliefs, and the .Tuna iii ty be an Etius.- 
can verbiuii of the mother. The ^-eeue of 
this exi^doit ui Pei'seub ib said to have been. 
a.t Joj.pa, in proof ot whu-h the skeleton of 
ibe monster was shown there at the com- 


inenc ement of the Empire, ami was brought 
to Rome to feed the appetite of that people 
lor the iiiarvelloub. Its dimensions aie 
ehionie-led by Pliny. N. H. IX. 4 ; ilela, 
I. 11 ; ef. Strab. 1. p. 43 ; XVL p. 75b. 

Auotlier lU'n repre^^eIlts Peiaeus, with the 
(joi'joiLcloii in liib hand, attacked by two 
wuiiioi> ; a female genius steps between 
liiin and his pms>iier^. inghir. I, tav. 54. 

■* In:xhir. I. tav. G2, p. .ll'.b In^diirauii 
(I. p. d57 * offer" a ."Ocond interpretation 
of this scene — tliat it may be Adrastus 
slaying the serpent ot Xemea, and that the 
tii;uie ill its coils i'l tJie youu^^ Opheltes, 
(4ori, I. tab. 15G. 
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cuHiiHon snliject on Etruscan urns, especially on tlio.-.e of terra- 
cotta.’’ 

Dirce tied to the ivild hull hy AHi[)hion and Zethus. — A ■\ cry 
rare siihject on Etruscan urns. 

(Edipius and the Sphinx. — The son of Laius is solving the 
riddle put to him hy 

" That sad inexplicable beast of pre}-,' ’ 

whose “ man-devouring ’’ tendencies are seen in a human skull 
beneath her paws. A Fury with a torch stands behind the 
monster.® 

Qildij)us slaying Laius. — He has dragged his father from his 
chariot, and thrown him to the earth ; and is about to plunge his 
sword into his bodt', heedless of the warning of a Juno, who lays 
her hand on his shoulder, as if to restrain his fury. Another 
winged demon, whose brute ears mark liim as allied to ‘'Charun, ' 
stands by the horses’ heads.’ 

Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. — In some of these scenes a woman, 
reclining on her couch, is thought to represent the treacherous 

“ Eriphyle, that for an ouche of gold. 

Hath privily unto the Grekis told 
IVhere that her husband hid him in a place, 

For which he had at Thebis sory grace." 

For behind her stands a figure, thought to he Polyueices, with 
tlie necklace of Harmonia in his hand, with which he had bribed 
her; and on the other side is a man nmflled, as if for a journey, 
w ho is supposed to represent Amphiaraus.® 


^ Lanzi took this scene to rei>rcsciit 
Jason ; Inghirami refeiretl it to Cailmii* ; 
Passeri and "Winckelmaiin to Echetlus, or 
Echetl.’eus, tlie mysterious rustic wlio, in 
the battle of iMtiratlion, with his idon^li 
alone made fearful slaughter of the Persians 
(Pansan. I. d2, 5 ; ef. I. 15, 3). See 
Inghir. !Mou. Etr. I. pp. 402, 527 et scq. 
Erann doubts it the instnmient in tlie 
hands of the unarmed man he a jJouqli, 
and takes the fi.i^ure to lepreseut Chanm 
himself, or one of his infernal attendants, 
who i-> about to take po-.se‘‘sion of one of 
thewaniois yIio is slain. Ann. Inst. 1S37, 
2, p. 204. Tins scene, and the mutual 
slaughter of tlie Tlieh.in l-roihers, are the 
most eommon uf all lepiesented on Etiiiscan 
Jiionuments, and will be found in every 


collectuni of sueli antiipiitics. There are 
sevei’al of it in the Eritish ^luseum. For 
illustrations, see I>emp-ter, Etnir. Rej. 
tab. 04 ; Iti^diir. I. tav. 03, 04 ; VI. tav. 
L. 3. froii. 1. tab. 157. 

The sul-je. t is repeated, with the 
omission of the .skull. In-hii. I. tav. 07, 
68. 

^ I. tav. 00. (b.ri, III. cl. 4, 

tab. 21, 1. ^Torhard takes this figure to 
belMantus, the kingM..f the Etiiiscaii Hades. 
Gottheit. d. Etriis. p. 03. taf. VI. 2. 

Iiighii. I tav. 20, 74-77, pp. 1^2 
tt ^Mi'.ali, Ital. av. lloiu. tav. oO. 

Iiighirami follov s Lanzi in interpreting tins 
scene as the parting of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle. Gon \IL. p. 202) took it for a 
ver.don of the final jMiting-scene so often 
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The Seven before Thebes. — There are three urns with this 
subject. One, which represents the assault of Capaneus on the 
Tilectrian Gate of Thebes, is very remarkable. The nioment is 
chosen wlien the hero, who has tlefiecl the power of Jove, and has 
endeavoured to scale “ the sacred walls,” is struck by a thunder- 
bolt, and falls headlong to the earth ; his ladder also breaking 
with him. The amazement and awe of his comrades are well 
expressed. Tlie gate of the city is evidently an imitation of the 
ancient one of Yolterra, called Porta alT Arco ; for it is repre- 
sented with the three mysterious heads around it, precisely in 
the same relative positions.’’ In the other two iirns Capaneus is 
wanting, though an assault on the gate is rej^resented ; but the 
original type is still evident, though the three heads are trans- 
ferred to the battlements above, and are turned into those of 
warriors resisting the attack of the besiegers. In one of these 
scenes a woman, probably Antigone, is looking out of a small 
window by the side of the gate. And in botli, the principal 
figru'e among the besiegers grasps a severed head by the hair, 
and is about to hurl it into the city.^ 

The boy Opheltes, or Archemorus, S(iueezed to death by a 
huge serpent. 

Polyneices and Kteocles. — The fatal combat of the Theban 
Brothers is a subject of most frequent occurrence on Etruscan 


rei'rescnteJ on Etruscan moii'iniouts, Avitli- 
out any reference to Greek mythology. It 
Inus also keen regardoil as the death of 
Akeatis. Ann. Inst. 184*2, pi*. 40-7, — 
Unmer. Cf. Jlon. Iiied. Inst. III. tav. 40. 
1«. The i>ai*ting ft Amiiliiaraus and his 
wife was one of the "cenes which ailmiied 
the celebrated Chest of CypseUis. r;ui>an. 
V. 17, 7- 

Inghir. I. tav. 87. ^Jlhali, Ital, av. 
Ihiin. tav. *21t ; Ant. Ihip. Ital. tav. luS. 
Thoiigli the gate in this K-cne is a jiciiect 
arch, there aie no expreS'^e'!. The 

freednm and vignur of design in this redief 
sluw it to he nf no early date. Ingliirami 
U. p. G7S NT'/. ) iiifLTs thi'' fjoin the pre- 
sence (if A\aniur.s on Imr^eh.-ick, for such 
are never desciihed hy Hcmer. l>ut 
mounted warri(->rs appeal iii niniminents of 
the highest antiquity. The date of these 
urns is nmre safely determined bythe style 
of ait. For de>eriptions of this scene see 
^E-'chyl. Sept, ad Tlieii. 42 and the 

prolix yarn of SUtius, Xheb. X. b2S— ad 


fiuein. rausun. IX. S, 7. The subject of 
Oapaneus lias been found also on Etruscan 
.'(t'nrahfc'i. One of them bears the name 
“Cap.xk'’ in Etru.s«-an characters. Bull. 
Inst. 1S34. p. 118. 

‘ Inghir. I. t;tv. 88, 90 ; ]\nca!i, Ital. 
av. Bum. tav. 30, 31. Guri, I. tab. 132. 
Inghirami fl. p. 681) think:? the female 
at the window is intended for Antigone 
counting the he-'iegers. He remark.s that 
both Gieck.s and lluiiian.s were wuut t>r 
Inirl the heads of their slaughtered fnes 
into belcagueied citie>, in order to infu.-e 
terroi into the besieged : an instance of 
which is seen on Trajan's Column, where 
Human soldier.^ .ire ca-ting the heads of the 
Baciaus into their city. From this he un- 
necessarily infers that these uins are of 
the same date as that Lcdebrated cadumii. 
The style of art proves them to be of no 
early period : one of tlicm is among the 
mo-?t beautiful uin-' yet discovered at 
\ olteim. 
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urns, and there are many instances in tliis [Museum. They are 
generally rejjresented in tlie act of giving each other the death- 
u’ound. A Charun, or a Fury, who sits behind them, [juts one 
hand on the shoulder of eacli.- 

The Trojan AVar has also furnished scenes for some of these 
urns. 

The Rape of Helen. — A scene often repeated. 'I’he faire 
Tyndarid lasse,” is hurried on board a brazen-beaked ship ’’ — 
attendants are carrying vases and other goods on board — 

— crateres auro solidi, captivaiiue vestis 
Cong-eritur — 

all is hurry and confusion — but Paris, niaiked by his Phrygian 
cap, is seated on the shore in loving contemplation of 

the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topmost towers of Ilium.'’ 

Sometimes the fond pair are represented making their escaqie in 
a quadriga.^ 

The Sacrifice of Iphigeneia. — The maiden is borne to the altar 
by Ulysses and Diomede, followed by two women and her lather. 
The priestess stands with sword upraised for the sacrifice, when 
a Lasa interposes and substitutes a kid or a fawn in her place — 
the “ ram caught in tlie thicket ” of the earlier legend. ' 

Philoctetes, “ the skilful archer,” sitting in a cave in Lemnos, 
where he was left when on his way to Troy, having been bitten 
in the foot by a serpent.'’ 

On another urn he is seen issuing from his cave, quiver in 
hand, to meet Ulysses and Diomede, or it may be Pyrrhus, who 
have landed from their shqjs to announce that the oracle had 
declared that Troy could not fall until the arrows which Hercules 
had bequeathed to Philoctetes were brought against her. 

Telephus in the Grecian camp before Troy, seeking to be 
healed of the wound he had received from Achilles. 


2 (yuli, I. tab. 133. Tjigliirami, I. lav. 
02, 03; VI. tav. 2. In the very siiiiiUir 
rejtresentation of this coraiiat on the Chc'^t 
of Cypselus, a female demon or Fate, witli 
the name “ICer” iii«eribetl, having the 
fang.s and claw.s of a vild beaht, was in- 
troduced behind one of the brotheis. 
Pausan. V. lO, 6. 

(xori (Mus. Etins. I. tab. 13S, 139 ; 
III. class. 3, tub. 5} intcipietb thm .scene 


as the fate "f Au^es and her srm Telephus. 
■* (lOii, irr. pi. 3, taib 7 . 

’ < )ue uiii is entitled, ‘‘The Self-Satritice 
of I[)hiy:eueLi, " .showing a wum in lyini; on a 
couch with a dword in her body. But this 
appears a misnomer, f"r it mure prouablv 
represent.'^ the <Iealh tf Ohtiujnucstia, MilJi 
the two aveiigcib in the ai,t of .slaying 
-E^isihiis. 

" Horn. II. ir. 721. 
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rentliesileia, (^ueen of tlie Amazons, offeiiiig lier assistance to 
I’riam, who receives her sitting on liis couch. 

Battle of the (Treeks anti Amazons. — This, a favourite siiLject 
on tlie sarcoi)hagi of C’orneto, is rarely found on the cinerarv 
urns of Y^olterra. One urn, however, hears a spirited repre- 
sentation of this combat. The central group of a mounted 
Amazon contending with a Greek on foot is admirable : and 
there is much grace in the figime of tlie wounded heroine on the 
ground, to whom another is oflering water to allay lier thirst. 
At each end of the scene stands a winged Lasa, holding a horse : 
the repose of her figure contrasting strongly with the passionate 
energy of the combatants. 

One scene represents the death of Polites, so beautifully de- 
scribed by YTrgil." The youth has fled to the altar for retuge, 
the altar of his household gods, by which stand his venerable 
parents ; but the relentless Pyrrhus rushes on, thirsting for his 
blood. Priam implores mercy for his son — even his guardian 
genius stejis in to his aid, and holds out a wheel to his grasp. 
The urn tells no more, but leaves the catastrophe — ^finis Pri<(ini 
fdtoniin — to the imagination of the beholder.'’ 

A scene very similar to this shows Paris, when a shepherd, ere 
he had been rendered effeminate by the caresses of Helen, 
defending himself against his brothers, who, enraged that a 
stranger should have carried oft' the prizes from them in the 
public games, sought to take his life. The palm-leaf he bears 
in his hand, as he kneels on the altar to which he had fled 
for refuge, tells the tale. The venerable Priam comes up and 
recognises his son. A Juno, or guardian spirit, steps between 
liim and his foes.” 


~ Vilg, II. 52f3 — 55S. 

^ (iori, Jills. Etrus. I. tal*. 171 : III- 
cl. 4, tab. 1^', 17. The ileinon in tiiis 
sr-ene by many reg:ir'lcd as Xeincsis. 

interprets this scene a-s '* Sacm 
Caliiriu." 

iiuii, I. ta].. 174 : III. class. 3, iav. 9 ; 
cl. 4, tab. 19. Another Y’ei>ion is. 

^Hven on the inn numbered 384, which 
.'■>t siipeiioi ait. This is a scene freijnently 
uccurriny: "ii Etru:>' an urrifs ; and is fount! 
aEo on bronze niirroi -ca^es, of iihich 1 
have :^een several instance'. — two now in 
the Ihltish Museum. It has been explainetl 
a< the death of Pyrrhus, at Delphi, an«l 
the female demon is siippO'.ed to rcpiesent 
tlie Pythia, at whose command the •'on of 


Achilles wa.s slain. — Pausan. T. 13, 9. But 
in most of these scenes the J uiiu is niani- 
fe''tly x>rotecting the youth, and in one 
instance throws her arm round his neck. 
Yet in t»thcr.s, the office of the demon, or 
tleiiions, for tlieie are sonietiiues two, i" 
more cpiivocal * and they have been iuter- 
l)reted a-' Furies urgin'.^ on the brother^ of 
Palis to take rei’enge. !Mu^. Chiu^. I. 
tav. 81. In such cases the scene vill well 
admit of interpietatioii as the <leath of 
Xeoptulemus, mid the man who slays liim, 
would be cither the piicst of the temi'le 
(Pausan. X. 24, S'!, rr Maduereus iStiab. 
IX. p. 421), or Orestes iVirg. _En. TIL 
333), though Euriphles represents him not 
ao the actual ijiurdeier, but only as tlie 
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Ulvsses anti tlie Sirens is a favourite subject. The hero is 
rejiresentetl lashed by his own coiumantl to the mast of his 
vessel, yet struggling to break loose, that he may yield to the 
three enchantresses and their “warbling charms."^ 

The great hero of Homeric song is also represented in the 
company of Circe — ■ 

“ The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
tVhoe ver tasted lo.st his upright shape ; ' ’ 

for his companions, her victims, stand around, their heads 
changed 

Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 

All other parts remaining as they were.** 


Uh'sses slaying the suitors with his arrows. His faithful 
nurse Eurycleia stands behind him, and one of tlie guilty women 
of Penelope rushes to an altar to escape the vengeance of her 
lord. A Fate, as usual, is present at the slaughter. 

Tlie death of Clyticmuestra. — This is a favourite subject, 
chosen, doubtless, as illustrative of the doctrine of retribution. 
Ill one scene the mariticide is reclining on lier couch, when 
( )restes and Pyhules rush in with drawn swords ; one seizes her, 
the otlier her paramour .Fgisthus, and a winged Fate stands by 
to betoken their end.- In another, the queen lies a corpse on 
her bed, and the avengers are returning from the shmgliter. 
But the most remarkable monument is a large, broken urn, on 
which Orestes — “IT.ste’’ — is re]>resented in the act of slaying 
his mother, “ Ci.rxMSTA,” and his companion is xmtting to death 
.Fgisthus. At one end of the same relief the two friends, 
“ UnsxE ” and “Pulucti;e ” [Pyhules), are kneeling on an altar, 
with swords turned against tlieir own bosoms, making ex^iiation, 
while the truculent, brute-eared “ Cir.vr.ux,’’ with his fatal 
mallet raised, and a Fury with tluming torch, and hissing 
seiqient, are rising from the ahy.ss at tlieir feet. ’ On the broken 


contriver oi tlie plot to .sluv Pyrrhu''. 
I'An'lrnm. S91, tf ^rq. : lOSo, On 

the urn iiv wliii li (Ital. av. Rom. 

t-'v, 18) illu^tuites tills .scone, tlieLa.=a ha's 
an e\e in eai-li uuts}'reail wing, just like 
the marine deilv, repre.'ented in the wood- 
cut at tlie head of tliis chapter. 

^ Oori, I. tah. 147. 

- Guri, HI. d. 3, tub. 11, 2. 


3 ^Micali, Italia, av. Rum. tav. 47 : Ant. 
Top. ItaL tav. lop, tom. HI. p. is-i ; 
Iiniiiiranii. I\Ion. Ktr. VI. taw A. 2; Ranul- 
Rodiette, Mon. Ined. j*I. 29 : Ann. In't , 
IS.'H, 2, ji. 2P2 — l>raun. Greek iiaiiieA 
aie by no iirmits expie'.sed on Etru^Lan 
nionuinent.s in an uuitonn manner. < >n one 
mirror, ^vliich repie-ent> the same mythical 
event aa this urn, the names are spelt 
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Iragmeiit luljuiiiiiig this ui'u is a warrior also kneeling on an 
altar, with two other figures falling around him, to which are 
attached the names “ Acxs ’’ and ‘‘ I’paoixES." ‘ 

Orestes persecuted by the Furies. — There are here not three 
only ot' these avengeful deities, hut five, armed witli torches or 
mallets, attacking the son of Agamemnon, who endeavours to 
defend himself with his sword. ’ 

Many of these urns bear mythological subjects purely native. 
The most numerous class is that of marine deities, generally 
figured as women from the middle upwards, but with fishes’ tails 
instead of legs — 

Detinit in piscein miilier formosa sni'jerne. 

A few, however, are represented of the male sex, as that in the 
woodcut at the head of this chapter. These beings are generally 
winged also, probably to show their su2ierhtnnan jtower and 
energy ; and smaller wings often sirring from their tem2)les — a 
common attribute of Etruscan divinities, symbolical, it may be, 
of a rajudity and power of intellectual action, far transcending 
that of mortals.'’ They have not seri>eut-locks, or the resem- 
blance of their heads to that of the Greek Medusa would be 
comidete ; but they have sometimes a jiair of snakes knotted 
around their brows, and ui>rearing their crests, just like those 
which are the distinctive mark of Egyiitian gods and monarchs. 
These trifold divinities bear sometimes a trident or anchor, a 
rudder or oar, to indicate their dominion over the sea — some- 
times a sword, or it may be, a firebrand or a mass of rock, to 
show then' might over the land also, and their jmwer of destruc- 


“ruusTTiE'* anil “CLfTrM.sTA/’ (Gerhaifil, 
Ktru'sk. .Spicg, tdi, 2o7): ainl on another, 
UrvU.'>TiiE ” ami “ Cll TiiU3iu>THA and 
a heroe deiiiun, named “ Xathum, ' M'ith 
huge fangs, and liair on an end, stands be- 
hind tlie avenger, and hrandishe'^ a seri'ient 
over the nnirderoi ', ].<_'ad. (derh. Etni''k. 
Spieg. t.if. 2oS , tfottlieiten der Etruskor. 
taf. VI. 5, pp. 11, 60 : Ikill, lu^t., 1^1-. 
p. 47. Geihaid take^ thi^ demon to he a 
female, and eqnivalent to iMania. A totally 
different interpretation ha'' been found for 
thi-^ urn. Etra'i-o-Celt.-, if they will, may 
pionuunec the iii'-vi ixition" to be ehoiee li i'-h, 
and may liug thems'elves in the discovery 
tliat Umte means ‘‘ stoxi the slaughter — 
(_'lutm>ta, ‘ * stoj^ the pursuit I ’’ — Puluctro, 
“all are prisoneis I (Etiuria Celtica, II. 


p. Idff) — hut few vill l)e inriinod to rcjc-i t 
tlie old-fa>liioned inteix>iotation of Oie-le^ 
and Cl\tteinnestra. 

^ Inghu. 1. tav. 4-j. .Mieali, Ant. Pop. 
Ital. tav. luff. There aie .some kindred 
SEeiH-'j, vheie tM'O jiiined men. kneeling i-u 
fill .iltar, die defending theiif'elve^ again-t 
their foe>. One i»f them being >-oinetime> 
lepiesented Mitli a huiuaii Iteael in in'- 
hand, >ee!ii'' intended fop Perseus, ilmi, 
I. tab. 17»ii, 17”> ; Inghir. I. tav. 5S, ab ; 
\i. tav A. 

■’ Inghii. I, tav. 2.1: ef. ib-ii, I. tab. 
1 . 11 . 

The wings may be ooii'-ideied an Etii:--- 
can cliaraetei’i'-tie, for they aie raiely found 
attached to similar ligure’' on Greek monn- 
nient'>. 
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tlc>Uj (ji- their malignant character ; which they further display by 
Lraiidisbiiig these Aveapons over the heads of their r'ictiins. 
TlU'V are often represented witli a torque or snakes’ tails about 
their necks, ilarine deities would naturally be niiich worshipped 
by a people, whose power lay greatly in their commerce and 
maritime supremacy ; and amun-dingly the uctiA'e imaginations 
of the hitrusoans rvere tints led to symbolise the destructive 
agencies of nature at sea. For tliese are evidently beings to be 
ju'Opitiated, tvhose vengeance is to be averted ; very unlike the 
gentle iiower to which the Italian sailor now looks for succour 
in the hour of peril — 

In mare irato, in subita procella. 

Invoco te, nostra benigna Stella 1 

It is highly itrobable tliat these sea-gods w'ere of Ftruscau 
origin ; yot as we are ignorant of their native appellations, it 
nia}- he tvell to designate them, as is generally done, by the 
names of the somewhat analogous beings of Grecian mythology, 
to which, however, tliej' do not answer in every respect. The 
females then are usually called Scylla,' though wanting the 
lieculiar characteristic of that monster, who 

Pube premit rabidos ingaiinibusque canes. 

The male sea-divinities, which are of less frequent occurrence, 
are commonly called Glaucus.^ On one urn such a being is 
enfolding a struggling w'arrior in the coils of each tail.“ In 
another, he has thus entangled two figures of opjrosite sexes, and 
is seizing them by the hair.^ One of these deities, illustrated in 
the woodcut at the head of this chapter, has an eye in eitlier 


' ntjyUu, witli tlie Greeks, seems to luive 
lieeQ t}it’ eml'OdieJ emblem «>£ the sea. oi* 
of it.s ; and she thus persomties 

the perib of a luaritmie life. Ami. In^., 
1S43, p 18-2. 

'' ( ihiueus is veiT rarely represented on 
untie nt ivork.s uf ait. Xever luis he been 
foi(n< I oil painted va■^es — only on medals, 
.geiii', lirriiscan urns, and in an aneient 
I'aint m the Villa Adriana. Ann. Imt , 
1^4 !. {.. 1^1. M. Vinet, who writes the 
article H‘^<ii'd< (rlaucus as the pei- 

soiiii*':ttb u of the tolour t»t the sea (jfp. 
17-b iNl He tliinka the wonl ev|ne«-''e<l 
“ that elcar liHe, vtTi,dng on green or Line, 
hilt in which white i’redumiuate>, whith 


the sky or the surface of the wares assumes 
under certain conditions, and at certain 
hours of the 'lay. On viewing these effects 
of liiiht, the people, who of the seven-hue<l 
lahibow had formed Ins, could not possibly 
have refrained from increasing tlie abundant 
series of their creations, and Xeptune 
henceforth counted a new subjoi.t in liis 
eiiipiie. ” For illirntratioiis of GLuiciis and 
Scylla see iMon. Iiiit. III. tav. o2, o3. 

‘‘ Weie it not for the sex of the monster 
this scene might rei>resent the coiupanions 
of Clysses encounteiing Sbvll.i : or it may 
lie an Etruscan vei^ion cl the .vunc myth. 
Hoii I, tab. l-4Sl ropre-ents it a> a female. 

^ iMicali, ital. av. Kriu. tc.v. 23. 
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■\viujf. a syiuLol, it niav Le, uf all-searcliing I'ower, added to that 
of iibiqiiitoHs energy.- A third hears a shield on his arm, and 
carries his cuirass and sword on his long hsh-tuil. Another of 
these sea-gods, similarly winged, hut without the eyes, is repre- 
sented carrying off a naked girl, having slain the warrior, her 
2)rotector. 

'When, instead of fishes' tails, the woman’s body terminates in 
snakes, she is commonly called llchidiia, the sister of iledusa 
and the Gorgons, the mother of Cerherus, the Hvdra, the 
Chinnera, the Sxdiinx, and other mythical inon.sters, and herself 

“ StupenJoui, nor in Aape resembling’ auglit 
Of human or of heavenly ; monstrous, lierce 
Echidna : half a nymph, -with eyes of jet 
And beauty-blooming cheeks ; and half again 
A speckled serpent, terrible and vast, 

Gorged -^vith blood-banquets ; trailing her huge folds 
Deep in the hollows of the blessed earth.” ‘ 

Akin to her is the mule divinity, the 

“ Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine ” 

already treated of in descrihing the tombs of Corneto.^ He is 
said to have been her lover, and the ])r()genitor of all those 
monsters, 

“ Horrible, hideous, and of helli-h race. 

Bom of the brooding of Echidna base." 

As the fish is emblematical of tlie deptlis of tlie sea. so tlie 
serxtent would seem to symbolise those of the land : and tve shall 
jirobably not be mistaken in regarding these snake-tailed beings 
as ^tersonifying the subterranean janvers of nature, such as have 
to do with fissures and caverns, and es2)ecially such as regard 
volcanic disturhances.’’ Tliat tliese destructive agencies slmnid 
have been deified in a land t\hich, in various ages, has ex2)e- 

- Micali, op. k.il. tav. 24, T]ii> ^vlitLT of :i riiiuuu iuterioilii^tr iu a 1 attle- 

(Aiit. Pop, Ital. III. p. 18U' re^^tr<K tlie i:icene, on a Volteirau uui, fmiii the tomli 

eye in the ■^'ings as a syiuljol nf celerity anil of tlie O.fcoiuji-. now in the Mii-'enin ot 

foresight : Inghiiaini '^I. p. 791, of eircum- Paris. Micali, op. fit. tav. Ida : It^l ;iv, 

rilieetioii. On another urn in this iMuseinii, Rom. tav. 4*1. 

the e}e i.-s lepresented on the wiiii; of a ^ Ile.-'iixh Thcop^ 295' / .{/y. 

Cliarun, who is comlucting a soul to the ^ See’\ol, I. p. 129. 

other wurhl (Micali, op. cit. tav. lU4, 1 : In a cavern uraler a hollow* rock w,is 

Inghir, I. tav. 8) ; and on another, on the Ecliidna*A abode. He>iod. Theotr. :3o]. It 

■w’ing of a La&a, or Juno, wlio protects ij> well estal lished tliat Typhon, and tiic 

Paris from the assaults of his hrothers other Griant^ were, in the Crrcek iinthology, 

siipi'a, p. 170). It is found also on the symbols of \olcaiuc agencies. 
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vienced from them terrible catastrophes, and 'which, on every 
hand, hears traces of their effects, is no more than might be 
expected; and their relation to the sepnlchre among a people 
■who always committed their dead to the caverns of the rock, or 
to the bowels of the earth, will he readily nnderstood. 

Some of these nrns show the heads alone of these wing-browed 
divinities, which, in certain cases, degenerate into mere masks, 
(tne head, with serpents tied beneath the chin, is not unlike 
Da Vinci's celebrated Medusa in the Florence Gallery. Other 
nrns bear rejn'esentations of dolphins sporting on the waves, 
marine-horses, or h'tppocanqn,^ 

Et quaj marinoreo ferfc monstra sub sequore pontus — 


symbols, it may be, of maritime power, but more probably of the 
passage of the soul to another state of existence ; which is 
clearly the case where one of these monsters bears a veiled 
figure on his back.'' 

Other twofold existences are of the earth. C’eiitaurs, of both 
sexes, not combating their established foes the Lapithae, but 
forming the sole or chief subject in the scene ; sometimes with 
wings ; sometimes robed witli a lion’s skin, and holding a large 
bough. Etruscan centaurs, be it observed, especially those on 
early monuments, have generally the fore-legs of a man, the hind 
ones only of a horse.*' Like the sea-monsters, the centaur may 
be a symbol of the passage cif the soul.'' 

Giift’ons are also favourite subjects on these' tirns. That they 
are embodiments of some evil and destructive power, is evident 
in their compound of lion and eagle. And thus they are generally 
represented ; now, like beasts of prey, tearing some animal to 
pieces ; now overthrowing the Arimaspes, who sought to steal the 
gold they guarded.^ 


^ TJie idea of tlie htppoiyinipu't on aneioiit 
iiiouuincntt, wtDs I'VmI.uLIv sng^fo^ted }*y the 
Mngular li'-h of that name, vliifli ahounds. 
in the ^Mediterranean, an«lMho=;e skeleton 
reseinhles a horse’s lietid and neck plaro.l 
r.n a ii^h’.s tail. See Inghir. A’l. tav. D. 
2. 3. 

' Inghir. I. tav. G ; tf. Eraun, Aim. 
IiDt. 1SJ7, 2, p. 2G1. 

^ So the Centaur was represented in eaily 
(treek work« — tlie rhe^t of Cyii'sclus, fur 
iiDtance. Pausin. V. IG, 7. 

^ It is evident fiom the frequent intro- 
duction of thi-j chiuH^ra into funeral luonu- 


laeiits that it luid a conventional lelatidii 
to the sepulehie. Virgil (^n. VI. list)) 
reiirCfcOuts Centaui^ stalled with other 
monster.s, at the guite of Hell — 

Centauri in fuiibu.-!. stahulant, Scyllaque 

bifuiTues, Ae. 

' Inghir. IMmi. Ktrus. L tav. 30, -11, 
42, 09. Uoii, I. talj. 134, l.hj ; III. d, 
o, tub. 4. The Ai'iijias[v‘'4 on tlie^e nrns 
are not one-eyed, as repre'^ented Iw the 
ancients. Herud. ill. IIG; IV. 13,27; 
ITin. VII. 2; Pansan. L 21, G. 
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One small nrn has the legs ami seat of a couch cawed in relief 
on its front, and a couple of small birds below, apparently picking 
up the crumbs. These have been intei’preted as •‘the sacred 
fowls of Etruscan divination ” — the birds from whose motions 
was learned the will of the g(jds." But to me they seem inserted, 
as in the painted tombs of Corneto, merely for artistic reasons, to 
fdl the vacant space beneath the hanqueting-couch. 

The reliefs illustrative of Etruscan life are the most interesting 
monuments in this collection. They may be divided into two 
classes ; those referring to the customs, pursuits, and practices of 
the Etruscans in their ordinary life, and those which have a 
funereal import. It is m)t always easy to draw the distinction. 

To commence with their sports. There are numerous repre- 
sentations of hoar-hunts, of which the Etruscans of old were as 
fond as their modern descendants. The Tiisctis api’r, though 
celebrated in ancient times, can hardly have abounded as much 
as at present, when he has so much more uncultivated country' 
for his range; for the IMaremma, which was of old well impulated, 
is now to a great extent a desert. Some of these scenes may 
have reference to INIeleager and the hoar of Calydon, or to the 
exploit of Hercules with the tierce beast of Erymanthus ; for the 
subject is variously treated. Its freipient occurrence on urns, as 
well as on vases and in painted tombs, shows how much such 
sports were to the Etruscan taste.^ 

Other reliefs represent the games of the circus, which resembles 
that of the riomans, having a .spbeq surmounted by a row of 
i-ones or obelisks. In some of these scenes are bull-tights : in 
others, horse-races, or gladiatorial combats. e know that the 
Homans borrowed the two latter games from the Etruscans. ‘ 

These urns, though not being of early date they can hardly be 
cited as proofs, yet tend to confirm the high probability that the 
circus, as well as its games, was of Etruscan origin. We know 
that the Homans had no such edifices before the accession of 
Tarquin, the first of the Etruscan dynasty, who built the Circus 


- Iiigliir, I, tav. GO, pp. GOS-Gll. 

In niiy of Itoar-luint^ tlie i- 

attacked l.y two wiu^LW'd wli'* are 

to lie Cui'ids cat* lun^ the ]»\it 
■wliiyh killed Adniii-H. Tlieocr. Idvl ; 
Tne:liir. I. tav. tk*, p, iMacroliins 

), wlio ,:;;ives tlie a'-troiioiiUFal 
uf the legend, tell> ih that the hoar wa-' an 
taiihlem of winter; and on tlii^ account, 
thinks In;,;hiraiui il. p. he is repre- 


‘'Cnted on '-ci»ulchral nii'niHuent'. iniUcato 
the •when the auiniil hit' ri", m ycr- 

n iif'iUd were iield in hi'U'oii '<f the ilea'l. 
(Iwii, 111. cL G. tah. 4. 

Liv. I. G5 : Xi*--'L Dtnia'C. ap Atlien. 
IV. e GP. l»ef'»re the introductMii in the 
aiiipliilheatre, in tlic time nf An-ni'.t'f', the 
Ihuuans often Iicld tln-u' pl.t'li.it"iia! unn- 
hat's in the riicu--, .i-= here lepre'Cnted. 
See Chap. V., p. 71. of V' l. I. 
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ami “sent I'or boxers aiul race-horses to Etruria; ' ’ 
aiul we know also, from the frequent representations of them in 
the painted tombs, that such si)orts must have been common in 
that land ; so that it is a fair conclusion that similar structures 
to that Tarquin raised for their display, already existed there. 
As an Etruscan, he is likely to have chosen for his model some 
circus with which he was well acquainted — probably that ot Tar- 
([uinii, his native city, and the metropolis of the Confederation. 
That no vestiges (d' snch structures are extant may he accounted 
for.by supposing them to have been of wood, as the scatfolding of 
the original Circus Maximus is said to have been.® 

PiX)cessions there are of various desciiptions — funeral, trium- 
phal, and judicial. In one of the latter, fonr judges or magis- 
trates, wrapt in togas, are proceeding to jndgment. Before them 
march two lictors, each with a pair of rods or wands, which may 
represent the fasces without the secures or hatchets, just as they 
were carried by Eoman lictors, before one of the consuls when in 
the Citv." They are preceded by a slave, bearing a ciirule chair, 
another Insiijne of authority, and, like the lictors and fasces, of 
Etruscan origin.’^ Other slaves carry the seriniiiiit or rajisa, a 
cylindrical box for the documents, and piujillares, or wax tablets 
for noting down the proceedings.’’ 

On another urn the four magistrates are returning from judg- 
ment, having descended from their seats on the elevated platform. 
The lictors, who precede them in this case, bear forked rods. 
They are encountered by a veiled matron, with her two daughters. 


Liv. loc. cit. — Liulicrum fiut equi 
e\ Etiuiia maxime acciti. Cf. 
IHon, Hal, III. p. 2o0, 

•' Dioii. Ilal. loc kit. The only EtiTHcau 
inoniuiient which sliow.s ii.s iiow the specta- 
tin> were aecommoilated at the iniblio 
it' the Grotta tlellc Bitihe at Cor- 
neto, where they are depicted seated on 
j'ii.iple jilatfurms, apparently of wood — just 
>iich as are now raised at a horne-race or 
utlicr siiectacle in Florence or Rome, but 
with curtains to shade them from the suii. 
See ChaiE XXV. p. STo, Aol. I» 

These circus-scenes ought, perhai''=5, to 
he class :d with the funereal subjects ; for 
it is higlily probable that they represent 
the games in honour of the deceased. In 
one scene, where a i^piaa is introduced, it 
ha.*' manifestly a figurative allusion ; for a 
man and w'oman are taking their last fare- 


wcdl at it, uk if to intimate that the soul 
had reached its goal and finished it^ course. 
Inghir. I. tav. lOlj. 

^ Cicero, de liepuh. II. 31 : Val. Max. 

IV. 1, 1 ; riutaruh. PublicoU ; Dion. Hal. 

V. ji. '17'^. So they are repre-^enied also 
on an Etruscan rijpus, described at page 
112 : and also on an urn 'with a banqiietimr- 
scene, which Inghirami interpret.^ u-s the 
curse of iEJipus (I. tav. 72, 73 ; cf. Gori, 

111. cl. ;i. tav. U). 

^ Liv. I. y ; Flor. I. ; Diun. Hal. III. 
!•. H»5 : ytiabo. V. p. 22U ; Sil. Ital. Vlll. 
4S6-S ; Diodur. Sic. V, p. 316, ed. Rhod ; 
Macrob. Satiun. I. 6 ; cf. Sallust. Catil. 
51. 

^ This scene is illustrated by Micali, Ital. 
av. Horn. tav. 4'J : Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 

112, 1; Gori, III. cl. 4, tab. 23, 27. 
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and two little cliildrcn of tendei’ age — the himily, it may be, 
of the criminal come to implore mercy for the hiishand and 
father.^ 

Here are also triumphal processions, which history tells us the 
Etruscans had as well as the Eomaiis;- and wliich, in fact, are 
generally attributed to the former people,'’ though there i.s no 
positive evidence of such an origin, beyond the introduction into 
such jn'ocessions of golden or gilt cliariots, drawn by four horses ; 
the earlier triumphs having been on foot.'’ Here are instances of 
both modes, the victor being preceded bjworaicb/cs (W trumpeters, 
by fifers and harpers, and where he is in a chariot, by a lictor also 
with a wand.'' The Etruscanism of the scene lies in the winged 
genius, who, with a torch in her hand, is seated on one of the 
horses.'' It may be that the scene is rather funereal than festive, 
and that the figure in the chariot with the attributes of triumph 
is intended to represent a soul entering' on a iiew state of exist- 
ence. Just as in the Toinba Cxcilini at (Irvieto, the soul on its 
triumphal entrance to Elysium, is represented driving a Inija, 
followed by a trumpeter, and attended by a winged Lasa.” A 
further analogy may be found in the Grotta del Tifone at C'orneto, 
where si.)uls are attended by demons, one with a torch, and by 


' jricali, Ant. rep. tov. lU, 2 ; 

(■fnri, III. cl. 4, tnl. U. 

- Fli'-r. I. 5 ; Apiiun. tie Kel>. Pun. 
IXVL; cf. Plin. XXXIII. i. 

Dempster. Etiur. lleg. I. p. o2S ; Goii, 
'Mit.'J. Etr. I. p. 370. ilulier (Etiusk. 11. 
•J, 7 ) cnn^iilers the Roman triumph to he 
vithor immciliately (.levivo.I fn»iii Etruria, 
•or to he a omitinuatiou of tlie pageants 
M'hicli the of Rome ha<l receive'l from 
that laibl. 

^ Piutaivli. Rniiuil. : Flor. I. o. Dln- 
:iy>ius (II. p. lU2) siy-s R iiuuhis tiiumi)h-j'l 
hi a '//'''.'/riy'f i‘.f. Piopirt. IV. 1. J2); 
but Plntaich utiposes tlii.s, aiul cites ancient 
statuC'; of that monarch to prove that lie 
triuiuplieil lui font. The intivMliietiou *>1 
the rl'jtf from Etruria ib "cneially 

ti'^ciihed to the ehlcr Einpiin. 

^ IlhHtrati«nis of these uitg^ will he foninl 
in Ital. av. Rum, tav, 3 h Oh ; 

I. tah. 17S, 17'J : III. eh 0, tah. 'JS. 
The tlescriptiou Appian (ie-c. eit.) eives 
•jf a tnum['h in the EtiU'-eaii >tyle, cor- 
rO'poii'ls ueaily with the >-cene'> on tho-.o 
uru'. The vktor, he suy.s was pie>-eih.Ml 
by lietni,^ in puiple tunics, .iiid then, in 
iUiitati"n of uri Etru-;cau 2 >a^eaiit, by a 
V'>r.. ir. 


chorus of harpers and satyrs belted ami 
wearini' golden ehai'Iets, dancing and sing- 
ing a.s they went. One in the midst <*f 
tlieni woie a h*ng purple I'-bo, and was 
a<lorue<l ^\lth golden bracelet-' and torijne-;. 
Such men, he say^, weie called Lydi, 
heiaitse the Etruscau'' were c-olonlsts from 
Lvdia. Those weie followed hy men bear- 
ing vessels of iiicou'je, and Li't of all came 
the victorious general in his clad 

in Ills pit'tn, and tin/iof 

witli a gohlen crown of oak leave-' on his 
brow, and an ivui-y v-eptre, adonD'd ^\ith 
gold, in Iiis hand, ^eo Muller, Etiu^k. 
IV. 1, Lh 

It seeiri-< puobahle that this vinged 
demon may coirc'.pond t>' the Xiko oe 
Viet''i'y, coinniunly lepie-'Outed on Greek 
coins and other \\oik>. of ait, as hovering 
over tlie rinadi'oi't of a i iini|u.,‘ior. On 
another lun in thn luu-'euta. a •j'ni'lr'rjUy 
in wliicdi stands a waiiior, i'^ diauii by a 
Fury v.itli a toidi, into an aby^x, Lauzi 
tap. Jnghir. 1. p. inteipretel it as 

the death of Amphiaiaus — Ainidiiaiae.e 
fata <iiia*liigie. liigh. I. la\. 84 bfori, III. 
cl. 3, tab. 1-2. 

■ [ t bffjn'n, p. 0.1. 
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figures beai’ing wands, preceded Ijy a coniicrn ; - wliicdi [irocession 
is supposed to represent the triumphal entrance of souls into the 
unseen world.® 

Of marriages, few representations, whicdi have not a mythical 
reference, have been found on the sarcophagi or sepulchral urns 
of Etruria, though most of the earlier writers on these anticpiities 
mistook the farewell-scenes, presently to he described, where 
persons of opposite sexes stand hand in hand, for scenes of 
nuptial festivity.^ 

There are several representations of sacrifices ; the priest 
pouring a libation on the head of the bull about to be slain. 
In one case the victim is a donkey — the delight of the gardeii- 
god 

CipJitiu' et rigiJo custodi i-itris asellns. 

In another scene, a beast like a wolf is rising from a well, but 
is restrained by a chain held by two men, while a third p(jurs 
a libation on his head, and a fourth strikes him down with 
an axe. It is evidently no ordinary sacrifice, for all the figures 
are armed. - 

Here also is seen the dreadful rite of human sacrifice, too 
often performed by the Etruscans, as well as by the Greeks and 
Homans." The men who sit with their hands hoiind behind 
their backs, and on whose heads the priestesses are pouring 

'' See Vol. I. p. 531-o-'S3. Fiiiy ty lib ^iJe. 

ITTiehs, I’nll. In.a. ISSO, p. 4”. ■“ ilati'ei (OM.ei'v. Letter. IV. p. 05) in- 

' liuoiiarroti, r.isseii, Goii, even L.tnzi dign.tntly reject., tliis clutrge against lii.s 

and Micali, made tliis inbtake. See In- foivtatliers ; “ They cannot, and tliey nugut 

gliiiami, T. pp. 191, 20S. T'vo sarcoidiagi net to attiibute ,0 uiivorthy and l'.ul«rous 
ivaring niipti.rl scenes have been tleseril.CMl a cu,tuiii to our Etruscans, without any 
ill Chapter XXX., Vol. I., p. 472. foundation of authc.iity ! ” It is true theie 

- Inghir. I. tav. dO ; VI. t.iv. E. ti. 4 ; is mi re, oided eiidcnce of such a practice 

(iori. III. cl. 3, tab. 10. Dempster (tab. among tlie Etiusoans, unless the Roman 
o.'i) give- a pilato of a rerugian urn, uitli a capdives, jmt to de.itli — inuiinlnti — in the 
similar scene ; but the monster has a forum of Tai'piiuii (Liv. VII. 15, 19), iiiav 
human body with a dog Is head. It is not be regarded as oliered to the gods. The 
easy to exi'lain this veiw singular subject. Phneman iirisoiiers stoned to death at Cane 
Duoiiarroti (];. 24, ap. Dempst. II.) .sees in (Herod. I. 137) can hardly have been sacri- 
tlie victim the inon.sterTidta, which is .sakl ficed. P.ut moiuinicnts abundantly est.i- 
to hale rav.igecl the l.iud of Volsiuii, ami blish the fact. JIuller, indeed, thinks the 
to have been destroyed hy Poi-seua. Plin. ItomaiLs It-arued this horrid rite fioni the 
II. 54. Passeri (Acheront. ji. 59, aji. Etruscans (Etru.sk. III. 4, 14). lugliiraiui 
(ioii, lliis. Etr. ) interjirets it <a.s the demon (I. pi. 71b), though admitting it to be an 
of Teiiiessa, called Lycas, which was chad Etmscan custom, thinks it had gone out 
in a wolf's .skin, and was overcome by of pu-a,.ticc before the date of the.se urins. 
Eutliymus. the pjugilist. Pausan. VI. 0, Yet we know it hail not eutiielv fallen 
9-11. Ingliirami takes it to represent into disu-e in Crieece or Rome till Impieiial 
Lycaon protected by Ural’s, with Ceres as a time-. 
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libations, are captives about to be offered to a deity, or to tlie 
Manes of some liertj. They may be the Trojans whom Achilles 
sacrificed to tlie shade of Patroclus ; they may be Orestes and 
Pvlades at the altar of Diana. Observe the altar in this scene. 
It is precisely like a Roman Catholic shrine, even to the very 
cross ill the midst, for the panelling of the wall shows that form 
in relief.^ 

In another scene the victim lies dead at the foot of the altar, 
and a winged genius sits in a tree hard by. Micali takes this 
t<i represent the oracle of Fannus, Inghirami that of Tiresias." 

Xot all these sacrificial scenes are of this sanguinary character. 
Offerings of various descriptions are being brought to the altar, 
and in one case a tall amphora stands upon it. 

On one urn, on which a young girl reclines in effigy, is a 
school scene, with half a dozen figures sitting together holding 
open scrolls ; seeming to intimate that the deceased had been 
cut off in the bloom of life, ere her education was complete.'' 
In this, as in certain other cases, there seems a relation between 
the figure on the lid and the bas-relief below, though in general 
the reliefs, especially when the subject is from tlie Grecian mytlio- 
logy, bear no aiiparent reference to the superincumbent effigy.* 

Banqueting scenes are numerous, and bear a close resemblance 
to those in the painted tombs of Tarquinii and Clusiiini. Tliere 
are generally several couches with a pair of figures of oppiosite 
sexes on each — a corroboration from another source of the high 
social civilisation of the Etruscans — and there are children of 


^ (iroii, I. tall. 170. Two of these lelief", 
illustrated by Inghiianii (I, tav. bn', 1*7;, 
may leprocnt a human sairilicc. In one, 
a man on Iii-i knees amid s-omo wariioi^ ; 
and hlavea are Iteaiiug, one a ladder, anutlier 
a jar on bis shoulder, and a kiri^e mallet 
in his han<l, and a boy i.lays the doiilJe 
pipes The otlier relief has the same 
features, but the victim is falling to the 
eaith, apparently just struck by the sword 
of one of the gruup. (4uii (I. tab. 140) 
calls this scene “the death of Elpeiiur.’’ 
Another relief, which represents i\ youth 
stabbing liirnsclf on an altar, is inteipietcd 
by Lanzi and Inghirami (I. p. b7o. tav. SO) 
as the seil-saeiific'e of !MeUiieccus, sou ot 
Cieon. 

Micali, Ital. av. lloin. tav. 41 ; Inghir. 
I. tav 7S, p. 6.74. 

® Gori, III. l 1. 2, tab 12. 


• The relation is .seen also in some of tlie 
cai*-scenes presently to l>e describod ; l,ut, 
with rare exceptions, thoie seems to be no 
lelation beyond that of ju.vta-iiosition, 
l»etweeu the urn and its lid. Besides the 
incongruity of subject, the material is 
often not the same. The style of art be- 
tiav'' a wMe diherciice of excellence, and 
even of anti<[uity. Inghirami cites a case 
of ii young gill reclining uu the lid of an 
urn, wliicli beais an epitaph fur a pers"ii 
of more than 7<* (I. p. dbl» ; of. 4US, tav. 
U. 3, 2). In the rase cited, it is most 
likely that the lid was shifted from one 
mu to the other, in the iemo\al from 
the sepulchre. The fiequeut incuriiri nicies 
of this de''crijtion lender it probable that 
the urns A^ere kept in store, and titted 
with lids to Older. 

^ See ChaiR XXV. je 310 of Yol I. 

2 
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various ag'es standiii" around, sometimes embracing each other ; 
pictures of domestic felicity, such as are rarely seen on the 
monuments of anti(iuity. The usual musicians are present — 
suhuloites, -Kith the double-pipes; < ithuri^tce, -with the lyre; and 
players of the si/rliw or Pandean pipes — all, as well as the 
revellers, crowned with garlands of roses. Tables, bearing 
refreshments, stand by the side of the conches, together with 
scamna or stools, on which the musicians stand, or by which 
the attendants ascend to fill the goblets of the banqueters, 
elevated as they are by lofty cushions.'* Just such tables and 
stools are often rejiresented in relief on the face of the bench of 
rock on which the body or sarcoxihagus was laid in the tomb — 
the banqueting-hall of the dead. 

The most interesting scenes, because the most touching and 
jiathetic, are those which depict the last moments of the deceased. 
A woman is stretched on her couch ; her father, husband, sisters 
or daughters are weeping around her; her little ones stand at 
her bed-side, unconscious how soon they are to be bereft of a 
mother’s tenderness — a moment near at hand, as is intimated 
by the presence of a winged genius with a torch on tlie point of 
expiring. Sometimes the dying woman is delivering to her 
friend her tablets, open as though she had just been recording 
her thoughts upon them. This death-bed scene is a favourite 
subject. It may be remarked that the couches are sometimes 
recessed in alcoves, and sometimes canopied over like bedsteads, 
though in a more classical style. Behind the couch is often a 
column surmounted by a pine-cone, a common funereal emblem.^ 
Alost of such scenes, however, bear but a metaphorical reference 
to the dread event. It has been already mentioned that souls 
are often s\'mbolised by figures on horseback.” (Jn ail lu'ii, on 


Ingliirami, I. tav. 72, 73, S2 : M. 
tav. Y. 3 : ilicali, Ital. av. Rom. tav. :>7, 
3S ; Ant. Pop. Ital. tav, Ifl/ ; Ixori, III. 
cl. 4, tal). 14, T^o of the^e Panqiiet- 
scenes Ingliirami takes to rein*e-ent (E.lipus 
jironuuuein;^' a curbe on liiis son-s. Aiiutlier, 
lie tliink", represent'? Plvs^e-? in 
at the liamiuet uf Penelope's .suitor^. 
In,,jljir. VI. tav. F. 

^ IiiLfliir. I. tav. I*.“i : (4<iri, TIT. ri. 4, 
tah. 13, 23. Siuh an alt«»ve m aPo ^liovii 
in an lun, ilUi'^trated hy Goii (III • 1. 3, 
tal'. 3), where a man '•eems to he Takin:^ 
f.uevell '■■t his wife, vho leeline'' on the 
couch. Another sonitwhat "iniilai relief 


is iuterpretcl hy In^ghiiami (T tav. fU, ji. 
.■)14h as Sthenehcea, the wanton wife of 
Prietus, despatciiinj.j Pelleioj linn to Lyyia. 

- The lior.^e on t-ei'iikhral inoriuiueiits 
ha's hecn thonixht to show tlie (‘|■{UC''tliall 
lank of the decea.'-eil, oi to denote the 
elevation of the .soul to divine dii^iuty. 
ln_hir. I. p. I7h. Put for tlte mo-t jiart 
it was ]irohahlv no fiuther symhohcil, than 
a,', '-ignihrant oi a journey. Ann. fn.-t. 

2, p. 25h. It wa< fiequoiitl\ iutro- 
fliuedoii tuneial uiii,-. hv the flieeks and 
Roiiuins : the latteT' j-rohahly horrov\ed it 
frniiithc KtiU'eaii". Si-metiints the hca?t'>. 
head alone is reprcK-ntcd looking in at a 
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the liil of -which he reclines in a youth is represented on 

horseback about to start on that journe}' from which “ no 
traveller returns,” when his little sister rushes in, and strives to 
stay the horse’s steps, — in vain, for the relentless messenger of 
l)eath seizes the bi'idle and hurries him away. It is a simple tale, 
touchingly told ; its truthful earnestness and expressive beauty 
are lost in the bare recital. 

“ An unskilled hand, but one informed 
M’itb genius, bad the marble -warmed 
"With that pathetic life." 

There are many such family-separations, all of deep interest. 
The most common is the iiarting of husband and v ife, embracing 
for the last time. That such is the import is proved by the fatal 
horse, in waiting to convey him or her to another world ; and a 
Genius, or it may be grim Charun himself, in readiness as 
conductor, and a slave, with a large sack on his shoulders, to 
accompany him — intimating the length and dreariness of the 
journey — while his relations and little ones stand around, 
mourning his departure. Here the man is already mounted, 
driven away by b'harun with his hammer, while a Juno throws 
her arm affectionately round the neck of the disconsolate widow, 
and tries to assuage her grief.-’’ Here again the man has 
mounted, and a group of women rush out frantically to stop him. 
In some the parting takes place at a column, the bourn that 
cannot be repassed ; the living on this side, the dead on that ; or 
at a doorway, one within, the other without, giving the last 
squeeze of the hand ere the door closes upon one for ever.* 

There are many versions of this final separation, and the horse, 
or some other feature in the scene, is sometimes omitted ; but 
the subiect is still intelligibly expressed.' 

Numerous urns represent the passage of the soul alone, with- 
out any parting-scene and in these old Charun, grisly, savage, 


wiuilow upim a funeral as in the eele- 

])ratetl relief hi tlie ViJla Alhani. lugh.r. 
VI. lav. (x. o. On one t»f tlie^e iirn-^ the 
lior^eis roprC'-eiitcil tianipling over prt»''ti.ite 
Ixtilies, as it to intimate the pa-'^age thioii^'U 
the legions of the tlea<l. Inghir, I. i*. 
tav. 27- 

Inghir. I. tav. 2S. 

Inghir. I. tav. hS ; VI. tav. Q. 2, I. 3 ; 
Gori, I. tah. S4, 1S9. 

^ ilieali, Ital. av. Rum. tav. 39 ; (hui, 
I. tab. l&J ; III. d. 7, tab. 2o, 21. Vi.-.- 


ciiti iiitjix»rett> these ptiitiiig-'.i. cues at- 
representing in gc.neial tlie paitum of 
Prottsilaus ami Laodaiueia (ap. Jnulnr. I. p. 
297)* Rut Inghiranii ip. 724) takes them 
to .symbolize tlie sopaiation of tlie "Onl and 
the body. 

'* It may I)e observed tluit tlie costume 
t»f these souls is generally the .'■imple toga, 
often muriiing the face — not as travellers 
are conventionally di-tiimui-'lied on hxreek 
painted vases ]<y petaou^, staff, sanJab, and 
dishevelled hair. 
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anil of brutish aspect, ivitli his mallet raised to strike, and 
often M'ith a sword in the other liand, generally takes ])art ; now 
leading the horse by the bridle, or clutching' it by the mane ; 
more often driving it before him, while a spirit of gentle asjiect, 
and with torch inverted, takes the lead.- Tlie slave with a sack 
on his shoulder generally follows this funeral procession, and has 
reference eitber to the length of tlie journey which requires such 
provision, or to the articles of domestic use with which the tomb 
was fm'uished, as he often carries a vase or [litcher in his hand. 
In some cases a vase, in others a Pluygian capi, lies under the 
horse’s feet, as if to express that the delights and pursuits of this 
world were for ever abandiined, and cast aside as worthless ; and 
on one urn a serpent occupies the same place, marking the 
funereal character of the scene.' 

As the g'ood and bad demons on tliese urns are not to be 
distinguished by their colour, as in the painted tombs, they are 
to be recognised eitlier by their attributes, by their features and 
expression, or by the offices thej" are performing. The good are 
handsome and geiithy the evil ill-favoured and truculent. Charun, 
in particular, has satyresque features and brute’s ears, and in 
one case a horn on his forehead. The mallet and sword are his 
usual attributes, as well as those of his ministers ; some of whom 
bear a torch instead, the general emblem of Furies.’-* But the 
good spirits, in many cases, also hold a torch; indeed, this 
seems merely a funereal emblem, to distinguish between the 
living and the dead. As the flame symbolises the vital spark, 
the demon, in these farewell scenes, who stands on the side of 
the living holds his torch erect ; he on the side of the dead has it 
inverted. The spirit, therefore, who leads the fatal horse, has it 
always turned downwards.^ AVhen two demons with torches. 


' Tlie gciiiu.s i:5 uot always introtluccMl. 
lugliiraiui takes it to lepresent, !?oiiietime& 
a Fury, Koiuetime.'' one of the Virtues. ! (1. 

pp. so, 

For illustrations of tliese uin;?, see 
Inghir. !Mon. Ftrus I. tav. 7, S, 14, lo, 
17, IS, 22, 23, 27, 28, 2y, 32, 37 ; Mkali, 
Ital. av. Rom. tav. 20 ; (rori, I. tab. 84 ; 
III. cl. 3, tab. 11 : cl, 4, tab. 24. In one 
of these reliefs {Ingh. I, tav. 281, Rmiin 
recognises the re-meeting of souls, in the 
other world. Ann. Inst. l8o7, 2, 2H(i. 

This would be m'ne likely in tav. 33, 34. 
The demons are not alwayr. in tlie ^aIlie 
scene vitli the other tigure^; as >\here a 


juutHetl soul on hor.seback occupies the 
tiont ot the iiin, Cliai’un one of its end.'-, 
and a geiiiu% with torch inverted, the 
other. 2kli'^ali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 104, 
2, 3. 

For the chaiacteiistics of the Etiui'Caii 
(.’harim, see the Appendi.v to this Chai'tei. 

^ Thm inmht be .supposed to mark an 
evil demon, but I think it has moie pro- 
bably reference to the surroundiug timires 
than to the genius himself. He liere a 
minister of Oeatli, it is true, but not a 
malignant s]iirit wli(» revels in dcstriKtinii, 
like the hamnier-bearing Charun, wiiu also 
attends the soul. 
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thus differently arranged, are in the same scene, they seem to 
indicate the very imnnent (>f the soul’s departure — now here, now 
there — 

'■ Like snow tLat falls upon tke river — 

A moment white — then melts for ever ! ” 

It may he ohserved, that the good si)irits are almost always 
females, or ■lunones, an Kfrnscan compliment to man’s ministering 
angel ; hnt the hideous attendants of C'harun are, in most cases, 
males. 

There are funeral processions of a different character. A 
covered car or waggon, open in front, and drawn hy two horses 
or mules — what the Tiomans called a earpcnium, and the modern 
Sjianiards would term a i)(dcr(i — is accompanied hy figures on foot. 
In one instance it is preceded hy a litter, out of which a woman is 
looking ; and in several it is encountered hy a man on horsehack. 
Ill this car is seen reclining, now a mother with her child, now 
aii elderly couple, hut generally a single figure, the counterpart 
in miniature of the recumbent effigy on the lid of the urn. I 
would interpret it as representing the transport of the actual ash- 
chest or sarcophagus to the seinilchre, wliich seems confirmed hy 
the drowsy air and dreatpiug heads of the horses. Xor is this 
view opposed hy the figures with musical instruments, nor hy 
an armed man, who in one case follows the car.^ Ou one urn 
the funeral procession is manifestly represented, for the deceased 
is stretched on a hier, carried on men’s shoulders. These car- 
scenes, so far as I can learn, are peculiar to Volterra ; for I have 
seen them on uo other site.'’ 

Though cineraiy urns are so numerous in this collection, there 
are hut two sarcophagi, properly so called ; both of tufo, and 
both found in the tomb of the Flavian family in ITfid.^ 'I'he 


- Ill general it is es>entiully distingui^he?! 
.troiii the b(*i’>e-.-?eciieb by tlic of 

rinirun ami his niiiiisteis, or tif attemlant 
-genii, ami uf tignres taking f.irewell. There 
As iiolhing to hint that it is inoie than a 
repre-^entatiou of actual life. In one in- 
stance only does it seem to lefer to the 
]>a',sage of the soul, and theie the i ar m 
pieceded hy a denmii uith t\\»» small 
shields, and followed by amither vitli a 
torch. The ear may not in eveiy iii'-tauce 
be the hearse ; in s?onie, vheie seveial 
tigiires are reclining %\ithin it, it may 
answer to the nioiirniiig coach, conveying 
the relatives of the deceased. 


* Foi illustrations see ^Lieali, Ital. av. 
Kom. tav. tiuri. I. taiu III. 

cl 4, talk. '- 2 . Oil a va'e li’oiu Vulci, in 
the Aiehaic style, a scene ’s ery similar is 
dei>icted. The curp-e is stietched on a 
bier, placed on wheels and ilrawii by two 
laulc'- ; the widow and son ot the deceased 
aie seated ou the hiei’ : niournei" on font are 
at coni.i»ai\yim; it, ail with their bauds to 
their heads in token of giief ; and it is fol- 
Itjwed by a .'<i/halo itlayim: his double-pipes, 
and by a number of wanlois lowering their 
lance-, !MicaiI, .\nt. Top. It.d. HI- p. 
tav. '.a; 1. 

The bunh contained moreover foity 
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recumbent figures on the lids are of op2iosite sexes. On the sar- 
coj)hiigus of the male is a jmocession of several figures, each with 
a pau‘ of wands, not twisted like those in the Grotta Tifone at 
Corneto, or on the sculjjtured tomb of Xorchia; exce^h one who 
bears a short thick staff, which may be intended for a lictor'.s 
J'ascis. They jn-ecede a figure in a toga, which seems to rejjresent 
a soul ; unless tliere be some analogy to the procession of magis- 
trate.s already described, and he i-eiire.sent the infernal judge on 
his way to sit in sentence.' For the soul is figured at one end 
of the sarcojjliagus, under the conduct of an evil genius with a 
hammer, yet not Charnn, since he has not brute's ears, nor is he 
of tructdent or hideous aspect, like the genuine Charnn, who is 
to be seen witli all his unmistakable attributes at the oiuiosite 
end of the monument. 

The other sarcoidiagus, on which rechnes a woman, has I'eliefs 
of unusual beaut}', whose Greek character marks them as of no 
very early date. There are two distinct grouiis; in one, a mother 
with her little ones around her, is taking an embrace of her 
husband — in the other, she is seated mournfully on a stool, 
fondling her child, which leans u2)on her la2). The one scene 
2ioiirays her in the height of domestic felicity ; the otlier in the 
lonely condition of a widow, yet with some consolation left in the 
2iledges of her Ljve. Or if the first re2)resent the farewell em- 
brace, though there is no concomitant to determine it as such, in 
the second is cleaii}- set forth the greatness of her loss, and the 
bitterness of her bereavement. 

It is such scenes as these, and others before described, which 
give so great a charm to this collection. The Etruscans seem to 
have e.xcelled in the 2>at2>able ex2)re.ssion of natural feelings. 
How immeaning the hierogiy2diics on Egy2)tian sarco2)hagi, save 
to the initiated! How deficient the se2nilchral monuments of 
Greece and Home in such universal a2i2)eals to the sympathies I — 
even their epita2Jhs, from the constant recuri’ence of the same 
conventional teams, may often be sus2aected of insincerity.'' But 
the touches of uatui’e on these Etruscan ums, so sinqdy but 
elo(2uenth' ex2iressed, must appeal to the S3'm2’>athies of all — the}' 


urns, all inseription.i., The>e are tlio 
only genuine Etru -can In^^Lirami 

ever saw finni tlie of Volterra : ao 

iinivei.'»al wa'5 tlie cu-toin of Ijuruin^'. 
Mun. Etnis. I. pp. -j4. 

lu^^hirami (I. p. :J1, tav. 3) takes this 
for a funeral pioceasion i>recetiing the 


eorp-.e. 

‘‘ llcai a Ivoiium'.'!) (le.-ciiption of <Treek 
in'^criptions. “ Intciii)tiiini> a2>uii (iEv os 
iniia felicita.-- : , . insciii>ti')nc'', la’niatyr 
quas vadinioniuni ile.seii 2*f>,-^lt. At ([iiuia 
intraveris, du dea.Mjue ! i2'-^‘'-ia nihil lu 

medio inveuies I” Elin. A'. U. ina.fat. 
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are cliortls to wliicli every heart must respond ; and I envy not 
the man wlio can valk through this iluseum unmoved, without 
feehng a tear rise to his eye, 

‘ ‘ And recognising- ever and anon 
The breeze of Xature stirring in his soul.’’ 

Tile interest of the urns of Yolterra lies rather in their reliefs 
than in their inscriptions. Some, however, has'e this additional 
interest. It has already been said that this Museum contains 
the urns found in the tomh of the Ciccimc, that ancient and 
noble family of A'olterra, which either gate its name to, eir 
received it from, the river which washes the southern base of the 
hill; ’ a family to which belonged two “ most noble men " of the 
name of Aldus C;ecina, the friends of Cicero ; the elder defended 
hy his eloquence ; the younger honoured by bis cutTespoudeiice. 
The latter it was who wrote a libel on Julius Ctesar, and was 
generously jiardoned by bim ; and who availed liimself of his 
hereditary right, as an Etruscan patrician, to dabble in the 
science of tliunilerbolts. The name is found more than once on 
these urns, and is thus written in Etruscan — 

fiu:)i'g ) -va 


or “ At'Li: Ceicxa.” But it occurs also in its Latin form ou 
others of these nioiiuments — on a beautiful altar-like and 

on a cinerary urn.’ (fthers of the Ca-ciiue distinguished them- 
selves under the Empire in the held, in the senate, or in letters.'' 


" ^lullcr (Etni'k. I. i>. 41<)» it 

mure piol'able ili.it the family ^.ive its 
name tu the ii\ei. than tho liver to the 
family. AuEiigli^huian’'' e-\}'eriemc wuiihl 
lead him to the opposite eoiKludun. <hie 
of tlii" faitnly. DeeuiN All ‘inns Cbcuina, at 
the lie-iiiiiin^" of the tifth teiitmy aftei 
Ohri.>t, li<id a ^ ilia on the hank-s of the 
river (llutd. L ib'lj ; and ^Malier <1. p. 
dot;) iC‘mLirk>, but on ^hat aiitliuiity i" U“t 
obviuuN, that thi> u'-t.ite tseems tu li.ive been 
in the postie>s.iou of the family for u 
thousand yeais. 

* The c/j)j)?/shas a]rea<lyheen mentioned 
at p.iuo 153. The uiii bears this in^ciip- 
tiun — ■ 

A • CAECIVA • SELCIA ' ANXOS MI. 

The figure on thi^^ urn U that of a youth. 


Tile lelii-'f ili-play- one i<r the eiic — — 

a pruuT, among many utln i.'., tlmi after the 
Komaii i.ouipiu't the Eti ii-. an-' adheied to 
then limtlal uii'-toiav. i in aiiotliei uiutlie 
saiiie u.ime — av ' uli'.xa ' '.EHM-t — o.i.-ius in 
EtrU' !tn oliai I'-tHp.-. Une oi the luo.ltTn, 
gatH'i "I Volterra i'' ' alien “ Eort.i a >ei i." 
Call It have d'TiveT it-, name Horn the 
am lent tamilv of Seh ia, lather th.iu fiom 

the hloi (if it" lud'Oiay, or of th^“pa^e- 

ineiit ' 

■' Demt>"tei iEiiui. Ib-g. I. p. *2 >1) ei\e' 
a detailed acLnuiit ot the \aiTuus indimdu iK 
of thi>illU"tnou- family, wlio are iiieiition-d 
bv aiiident v/uters ; but "till better notii u" 
will lie found in Smith''' lU- tiouaiy of 
(Ireek and Homan Hi >gi.iphy. Cf. iduller, 
EtlU"'tC. 1. I'p. 
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'J’ilis family has continued to exist from the da^’S of the Etruscans, 
almost down to our own times ; though it now appears to he 
extinct. I learned the general opinion at Volterra to he, that 
the last of his race was a hishop, who died in 17G5. His epitaph 
in the Cathedral calls him, “ I’hil. Xic. Coecina. Patric. Yolat. 
/enopolit. Ejnis, A’c.” Fantozzi, the ciiatode of the Museum, 
however, assures me that he rememhers a priest of this name 
some forty or fifty years since ; and as he is a barber, he should, 
cc qtticio, he well informed on sucli points. In Dempster's time, 
more than two centuries since, the family was flourishing — ‘‘liudie 
itohilitate Slid I'ifiid’’ — and two of its members, very studious men, 
and '■ (id hoiiiiA artt’s imfi," were his intimate friends. One of 
them rejoiced in the ancient name of Aldus C'ecina.^ 

Another Etruscan family of Volterra, of which there are several 
urns, is the 


or Cuacxa; ” the Gracchus, or it may he, the Gracchaiius, of 
the liomans. 

The I'lavian lias been already mentioned, as one of the Etrus- 
can families of Volterra. In its native form, as found on these 
urns, it was written “ Vl.vvk.”’ 

The inscriiitious on these urns are generally carved on the 
stone, and tilled with black or red paint, more frequently the 
hitter, to make them more legible ; so that they are often preserved 
with remarkable freshness.-" 

These cinerary urns of A'olterra cannot hu' claim to a very 
remote antiipiity. They are unquestionably more recent than 
many of those of other Etruscan sites. This maybe learned from 
the style of art — the best, indeed the only safe criterion — which is 
never of that archaic character found on certain reliefs on the 
altars or c'qqn of Chiusi and Perugia. The freedom and mastery 


^ Demister, I. i». 2 j 3. An A. Oecina 
vrote the lii.-itoiy of hits native city — 
‘‘Xutizio I'^tuiiche tU Volteira” — perhaps 
.it was Dempster’s fiieml. In^Iiiiami (1. j). 
7 ) meutioiis a Lorenzo Aulo Cecina, a pro- 
]>iTetor, at Volterra, 'who made excavations 
111 ] 7dn. 

- Among the Etnw’an inseiiptions in 
thi'- mnscnin, I ol>>erved tlie names ot 
■■ ( RiN’iiT, ’ wliicli occurs also at iJunhuzu, 
Cistel d’ As»o, Chiusi, and Perugia ("ee 


Vol. 1. pp. 170 , ISfJ) ; “Sexres," found 
also at Chiusi; “Tlapuxi,’’ written 
“ Tlaboxi,” in some ot the Latin insciip- 
tioim ; CxEEXAE, Lauctxa, S.vrcxi, Piiel- 
MEIA, Kaxazuia, and others, vhich I liave 
seen on no other Ktiusean site. 

•* Pliny (XXXIII. 40) tells ii.s that 
ntliutiiiL was used in this way in sopulcliial 
and other insciipthms, to make the letters 
moie distinet. 
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of design, and the skill in composition, at times evinced, bespeak 
the period of Ifoman domination ; -while the defects display not 
so much the rudeness of early art, as the carelessness of the time 
of the decadence^ 

There are other sepnlehral momnnents of a dift'ereiit character 
in this Museum — .sfc/ce, or slabs, with Etruscan inscriptions, and 
rippi of clnb-like, or else phallic, form. 

Ot tcrni-cotta are the figures of an old man and woman reclining 
together a^ at a hampiet, and probably forming the lid of an urn. 
They are full ot expression. iMonumeiits in this mate.rial are 
I'arely found at A olterra ; yet there are a few urns of vein- small 
Mze, with the often repeated subjects t>f the Theban brothers, and 
Cadmus or -lasoii destroying the teeth-sprung warriors with the 
plough. The figures on the lids are generally wrapt in togas, 
and recline, not as at a hampiet, but as in slumber. ' 

The most remarkable urn in this material is one from the -s-cucf 
■of 1874, which hears a novel and most startling subject in relief. 
A woman draped, and holding aloft a rod or a sword in her right 
hand, stands in a car drawn through the air by four winged 
dragons, or serpents, of enormous size, which thougli wide apart, 
appear to be all approaching the spectator. Two of these 
monsters spring from the aiiii/c of the car, two from its wheels, 
which seem to be rushing through flames. On the earth below, a 
figure of each sex has sunk on one knee, and looks up with awe 
aud terror at the fearful dragons, passing over their heads, whose 
supernatural dimensions dwarf them to pigmies. At one end of 
the urn, Charun with open wings and with mouth wide and 
distorted, sits in an attitude of grief, and at the opposite end is a 
Lasa in a similar attitude. It has been suggested that this scene 
represents the flight of Medeia from Corinth to Athens in a chariot 
/Irawn by winged dragons, — ® 

Ingliiranii, wliose criterion see]ll'^ to 1»c 
tliietiy the jiresenee or dlibence of the beard, 

Assigns a very late <late to these urns of 
Volterra. In trutii he regards tliem rather 
as Roman tlian Ktruf'Cau ; and as lie con- 
siders certain hns-reliefs, even when of very 
aichaic character, to be Mib-e'iuent to the 
year 4.>4 of Rome, because the males aie 
represented lieardiess ; so these, he iiifeis 
by comparison, must be of a veiy late date 
— the best, of the days of the hist Emperor'-; 
the Avorst, of the time of Alexander SeA'erus 
and duwnAViirds. ilon. Etius. 1. pp. 
b89, 7U9. The fallacy ot this test of the 


beaid in determining the age of monuments 
has ulrea«ly been shown. Yol. I. !•. 9,81. 
Inghirami (I. x»p. 82, 247) also tliinkstliO'-e 
urns the oldest, Avhich have leliets at tlie 
ends, because tlicy must have heeu made 
when the tonihs Averc not crowiled, and the 
uriistouldhe phu-e*! far enougli a])art for 
the de( orations t'> be seen. Rut tlii", .i" a 
lest of aiitiipiity, is nut to be relied on. 

•’ The toga, he it lemembeied, a\ is u-od 
ill luiperial times as a shroud alone in the 
greater p.irt of Italy. Jiivon. Sat. III. 171. 

^ lJulI. Inst. 1874, i', 29‘J. If the male 
tigure on the eaith be Jason, the woman is 
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Aderat demissu-s ab ajtbere currus 
Quo simul aseendit, frenatatiue colla dracouum 
Permulsit, manibtis(iue leTe.'^ agitavit habenas ; 

Sublimis rapitur.' 

and this seems to he the true interpretation of this weird subject. 

One of the most archaic monuments in the Museum is a bas- 
relief of a bearded warrior, of life-size, on a larye slab of yellow 
sandstone, ■^\ hich, from the Etruscan inscrijjtion annexed, would 
seem to be a stdc, or Eat tombstone.'' He holds a lance in one 
hand, and his sword, which hanc.s at his side, with the other. 
The peculiar quaintness of this figure, approximating to the 
Egyptian, or rather to the Persepolitau or Pahylonian in style, 
yet with strictly Etruscan features, causes it to be justh' regarded 
as of high anti(juity. It is ver\' similar to the warrior in relief 
found near Fiesole, and now in the Palazzo Poiiarroti at Florence, 
though of a character less decidedly archaic.'' 

The capital of a Composite column, with heads among the 
foliage, resembling that in Campanari's garden at Toscaiiella, is 
M'orthy of particular attention. 

There is a headless statue of a woman with a child in her arms, 
of marble, udth an Etruscan inscription on her riglit arm.^ It 
was found in the amphitheatre. Tlie oliild is swaddled in the 
unnatural manner still jmacti.sed by Italian mothers. - 

There is not much pottery in this Museum ; emmgh to show 
the characteristic features of Volterrau ware, but nothing of ex- 


in’olMbiy Ghiuke, for Miio-ic &ako lia.l 

<,le'<oUc'-l tlio .surcePe'^. 

- 0\p 1. 3ret. VII. 21.^. 

^ In^liirami {IV. p. 64; tli.it it 

may liave formed tiie dnor. or 
of a tumk, and the ivarrior iii.iy ro]ire>eiit 
the guardian Lav. The ''^cs^o'/odeclaies that 
it formed tlic dour to the Giotta dei iMai- 
inini. 

^ It ifc illustrated hyOori, III. el. 4, tav. 
18,2: Inghirami, VI. tav. A: iheali, 
Ital. av. K'jm. tav. 14, 2 : Ant. Ton. Ital. 
tav. ol, 2. 

^ The iiiscriplion would run tlius in 
Koman letter.^ — 

MI • KA.VA • LARTHIAS T-lXf. 

VI L • CHINET • 3ITH. 

- I>emj>ster, tah. 42; Uuii, III. je (h*, 
cl. I. tab. y ; (jerhard, Unttheit, d. Etni.''k. 
taf. HI- I. Some have thougdit thi-s statue 
represented Aortia, or the Fortune of the 


Etlu■^a\u>, botaii.^e the Fonune of Prie- 
ne'>te i.-^ de-soiibed by C'ieeio ide Bivin. II. 
41' as nursing the infant Jove. PaiHania's 
{IX. 1)1, 2) say.s thi- goddess at Thebes 
Mas lepre'ontc'l bearing the infant PIuta,'^ 
ill lier aims. Others Jiavo thought thi> 
statue might be Bi.uia, oi Ceies. or Jum* 
Mith tile infant Ileuiile-. <reihard. how- 
evei, think's it rcpie.seuts FIliTtlma or 
Juuo-Lueuia, the goddess of Pyrgi. Got- 
theiten 'ler Ktiu-sker, pp. iJih The 
marble of whh.h it is foimctl i-' m>t that cf 
Canaia, but a giev dcM-riptioii, wldi.b i< 
.said to be 4 uairied in the Tu'sxaii -Maieinma. 
In Ab'CTtis time statue wa^ I'H'g iu 
one of the streets ot Voltena, together with 
a statue of Mar-?, ‘'veiy cunningly wrought, 
and sundiy uius of alabaster, sturied with 
"leat air, on which are certain chaiacteis, 
understood l*y none, albeit many call them 
EtiU''caii.'’ 
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iraorclinary interest. The painted vases of this site are very 
inferior to those of Yulei, Tarcpiinii, or Cliiusi. The shapes are 
nnoainly, the clay is coarse, the varnish 


neither lustrous nor durahle, the design 
of peculiar rudeiiess and rusticity. 
Staring silhouette heads, or a few large 
figures carelessly sketched, take the 
place of the exipiisitely designed anil 
delicately tinished groups on the best 
vases of Yulci. Of the early styles 
of Etruscan pottery — the Egyptian 
and the Archaic Greek — with hhick 
figures on the yellow ground of the 
clay, Yolterra yields no examples. 
Yellow figures on a black ground betray 
a more recent date, and the best speci- 
mens seem but unskilful copies of 
Etruscan or Greek vases of the latest 
style. Everything marks the decadence 
of the ceramogrnphic art.'^ 

Yet there is an ancient ware of great 
beauty, almost peculiar to Yolterra. 
It is of black clay, sometimes plain, 
sometimes ribbed, sometimes deco- 
rated with Colour and with figures in 
relief: but in simple elegance of form, 
and brilliancy of varnish, it is not 
surpassed by the ancient pottery of 
any other site in Etruria. 

There is a fair collection of figui-ed 
■speeuin, or mirrors, in this Museum — 
some in a good style of art. The most 
common subject is a winged Lasa, or 
Fate. Among the bronzes is a helmet 
with cheek-pieces, in excellent preserva- 
tion ; numerous small figures of Lares 
or other divinities, i‘_e-rotos,i\numg them 
a tall Lemur, uimaturally elong.ited. 



some thirty inches high, like that shi uvu 


Eii'OT.r. nsrr.i;. 


^ligdU Iii'jil. II. I’ln) tluit otiier Lau.I, like tliime m' Volteua 

luo'st lieaiititiil Wicck yA'-e-' Iiiyc keen liave beeu at T.itGUiDii ami 

OELasionally fuiiad on tlii> ^ite. Un the OrviYtt*. 
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in the woodcut; besides caiidi'lnhru, strigils, knives, flesh- 

hooks, and the usual metal lurniture of Etruscan tombs. 

There are also numerous Etruscan coins — many belonging to 
the ancient A'olaterrie, and found in the neighbourhood. They 

are all of copper, cast, not struck — ■ 


some are dupondU, or double (cssc-s. 



full three inches in diameter, with 
a beardless .Tanus-head, wearing a 
peiitsun, oil the obverse, and a dol- 
phin, with the word “ Yelathki ” 
in large letters around it, on the 
reverse. Tlie smaller coins, from the 
as down to the uncia, differ from 
tliese in having a club, or a crescent, 
in jdace of tlie dolphin. The Janus- 
head is still the arms of Volterra. 
The dolphin marks the maritime power 
of the city in ancient times.'* 

Among the minor curiosities are 
sjioons, pins, and dice of ivory; astra- 
(/ali, or huckle-bones, which furnished 
the same diversion to the Greeks, 
Etruscans, and Eomans, as to school- 

^ Volterra inc>oiits a uirn'e comi>lute seiics cf 
coins than any other Etruscan city. But tliey are all 
of Copper ; none of goM or silver. The os has some- 
times the prow of a .-ship on the reverse, as in that 
of eaily Rome; ami ^.ometinlC•^ a single head, instead 
of the Janus, on the oIjVOIsc. This Jauiis-liead vas 
l»ut on com.-., says Athemous (XV. c. 4d), hecause 
Janus \\a.s the tirst to coin money in bronze ; on 
M'hich account many citie.s of (dreeco, Italy, and 
Sicily as'-umed his head as their device. Cf. IMacrob. 
Satuni. L 7. Rut Servius (ml Virg. Alu. XII. 19S) 
give" a iiiuoh moio reasonable explanation — that it 
symbolised the union of two i)eo 2 )le under one govei’n- 
ment, and this iiitei 2 >retatioii is received ]>y modern 
writers. Lanzi, Sagg. II. 9S. IMelchioni, Riill. 
Iiist. 1839, p. 113. Tlte dnl^iliiii Ls uiiderstonil to 
mark a city with ajiuit — in any ease it is an Etiu-^can 
symbol — 'I'lfrrhcnu-'i These coins with the 

legend of “Velathn ’ were at tirst a.sciibeel to 


ETRUSCAN CANDELABRuii. Velitroe of the Volsci, but their reference to Vulaterne 


is liow' niKpiestioiied. Vt dupra, i)age 1-39. 


The coins of Velathri are illustrated by Lanzi, II. tav. 7 ; Lemjtsttr, I. tali, ob-9 : 


Guamacci, Origini Italiclie, II. tav. ; liighiiami. III. tav. 1, and 4 ; jMan.lii and 

Te&sieri, grave, cl. III. tav. 1. See also ^Muller, Etrusk. 1. }>. 332 ; Lepsiu.s, 
Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 105 ; Rull. Inst. 1838, p. 189; Jlioiinet, Suppi. 1. j)!-. 205-7. 
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boys in our own day ; and sundry articles in variegated glass, 
some of great delicacy and beauty. 

There is also a collection of Ktruscan jewellery — chains, 
of large size, rings for the fing'ers, with Etruscan inscriptions : and 
large ear-rings, all wrought in gold ; saimlki'i, but not nunuTous ; 
a few are from Egypt. These articles are not found in such 
abundance at Yolterra, as on some other Etruscan Nites. The 
most curious and beautiful jewellery this necropolis has yielded is 
preserved in the Etruscan Museum at Elorence. 

In the Casa Cinci there was formerly a valuable collection of 
urns and other Etruscan relics, but the greater part of them has 
now been sold. In the Casa Ciorgi, there was also a collection 
of urns. ‘ 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XLIV. 

Xorr. — T iik (.'iivia.N oi iiir Ena.s.'.vNs. — Seep. Is-J. 

Trie Clau'iiH of the Etruscan^ \\ .i- ty no aie.iiis identical with the Cli.iruii 
of the Greeks. Itr. Aiiihro'-cli. in Jii-. woik, '• De (.'haronte Etrusco," tii- 
deavoiirs to show that there w.is no analogy hctweeii them ; thongh referring’ 
the origin of the EtiUM’an, as nf tlii- Greek, to Egypt (Itiod. Sie. I. i. 92, 
p. 82, ed. llhod.), whence Charon was introdiice<l into Cireece, together with 
thcOrpliie doctrines, hetween the .'Jtitli and doth < dyinpi.ids (Gl.iO — (120 n.c.) ; 
find though he tldnk.s the Etruscan C'li.niin owes his origin iminediately to 
till' .scenic trave.stics of the Co’cek dramatic poets. Dr. Braun (.Vmi. Iiist. 
]8,dT, 2, p. 2t)9), however, who rcjei ts this Orphic origin of the Etiusean 
Charnn. and tliinks him Caldrie. maintains tlie .uialog.v hctwei-n him and the 
aged ferryman of Hellenic mylliology. But in the Etniscau system he is 
not luei'cdy '■ tlie pilot of the livid lake : ' his idliee is also to destroy life ; 
To conduct shades to The other world : ainl. moreover, to torment the souls 
of the g’uilty. 

Like the ferryman of the Styx, the Etruscan Chainn is generally rcia’cscnti d 
as a srpialid and hideous old man. with Haniing eyes, ,r.id savage aspi-et : Im; 
he has. moreover, the cars, and often the tiisks, of a hrute. and has geiicraliy 
negro features and eoniplexion. and fieipientl,\' v. in.gs — in short, ho answers 
well, cloven feet excepted, to the niodeiii eoneeptiou of the devil. See the 
frontispiece to this volnmc. But instead of hands he- lias sometimes lion's 
paws. In the painted tumhs of Etrniia he is g-eiicrally depicted of a livid 
hue, just as the demon Eiirynomos, who devoured the llesh of the deail. was 
jiainted Iw Polvgnotus of a colour hctweeii lilaek and Idup. liki- tliat of Hits 


’ One of these represented Polypiliemus 
issuing from hi.s cave, ami liurling rocks at 
Vly.sses in lii.s .shiii. A .Tnno interi)o.sc.s, 
witli drawn sword. In this Etru.scan ver- 
sion of the myth, tlie Pycloiis has two eyes I 
ilicali, Ital. av. Koiii. tav. 45. Another 


urn showed car[ieiiters ami .sawveis at their 
avocations ; this is iiiterpretel hy .Miiali 
(op. Lit. t.rv. 49), as the lauMiiig of tlie 
ship Argo. I li.ne seen a similar iirii in 
the mustiiiu of Leyden, 
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wliicli Settle upon meat (Pans. X. 2i^, 7). lie is ilistiii,;;'uislied, liowever, 
priiieipally Py his attrihutes, chief of which is the hammer nr mallet ; 
Imt he has sometimes a swoid in arltlitioii, or in place of it ; fir else a 
riulder, or oar, wliieli imlicates his analog}' to the Charon of the Gu-eks ; or 
a forked stick, perhaps eijuivaleiit to the Lailuteu.i of Mercury, to whom as 
an infernal deity he also corresponds ; or, it may be, a torch, or snakes, the 
■usual attrihutes of a Fury. 

lie is most frefiuently intiodnced intervening in cases of violent death, 
and in such instances 'we liml liis name recorded : as in the relief with the 
fleatli of C'lyticmnestra. desciihtd at page 170, and as on a purely Etiiise;in 
vase from Vulci. in whicli Ajax is depicted immolating- a Tioym captive, 
while •■Charun” stands hy, giinning witli savage delight (Mon. Ined. Inst. 
II. tav. 9) : and as in the Francois painted tomb on the same site ( Vi d. I. p. 419). 

lie is also often rejiresented as the messenger of Death, leadijig m driving 
the horse on which the soul is mounted (ift supra , pp. Isl, lS2) : or. as on a 
vase at Eomo. and another from Piomarzo, now at Bcrlir:. accompanying the 
car in which the soul is seated (.Vnn. Inst. 18;J7, 2. p. 2(11 : cf. vid. I. ji. did 
of this work) ; or attending the procession of souls into the other vorld, as 
shown in the (Irotta do’ Pompej, of Corncto (Vol. I. pp. ddl ct snj . ; cf. Aim. 
Inst. 1834, p. 273) ; thougli this scene both Braun and .-Vmhi-osrh rcgai-d as 
not so much a real representation of the infernal minister and his diaige, as 
a sort of theatrical masipterade, such as were used in Bacchic festivals. 

(.'harun. in the Etruscan mythology, is also the tormentor of guilty souls ; 
and his mallet or sword is the instrument of tortni'e. Such scenes are 
represented in the Gi'otta Gai'dinale at C'oi-neto (Vcd. I. p. .331 ; ef. Bveis’ 
Hypogiei of Tarrpiiiiia, Pt. II. pi. 0, 7. Pt. III. j)!. 3. G : Iiighir. Mon. 
Ftrus. IV. tav. 27.) : ami in the Grotta Taitaglia at the same pl.iee (Vol. I. 
ji. 384; Deinpst. 11. t.rh. 88; Inghir. IV. tav. 24) : in some instaiices the 
Yictim is depicted snpplieatiiig for nierc-y (Ann. Insi. 1837, 2. p. 2G8). 

In many of these scenes it is dilhcult to clistingnish between Ghaiuii and 
Cither infernal demons, his attendants, who carry hammers or other aualogou.s 
attributes : for two or inoie are siunetinies introduced in tlie same seem-, as 
ill that which forms the fKiuti'jdeee to this vcdunie, and as in the Giotta 
Gardiiiale at Gorneto, where many such heiiigs, of both se.\es. arc similarly 
armed. They may generally he supposed the attendants on L'liarun. Midler, 
indeed, consider that in many instances these demons on Ftm-i an momimeiits 
repicsciit Munlus, the King of Hades (Etiusk. III. 4. ll»), as the Eomaiis in- 
troduced a tigure of Pluto, armed with a hammer, at their gladiatoiial comhats, 
to carry off the slain (Teitidl. ad Xat. I. 19). Gerhard ah.i (Gottheit. d. 
Etrusk. pii. IG. 3li. taf. VI. 2. .3) thinks it is Jlantus wlio is often repn senti d on 
these mils, especially where he is crowned, though he distinguislir- the 1" iiigs 
with liammti's and otic r attiihutcs generally by the name of Gliaiim. Both 
Vhiller and Deili.ird lefi r the oiigin of the - ilandiieus '' (Fest. ap. P. Diae. 
i-ith roi r ; Plant. End. II. G, 31), the ridiculous effigy, with wide jaws and 
chattering teeth, liorm- in the puihlie games of the Eonians. to this saiuee, 

and consider it as .i caiicature of the Etiiisean Charun. or IcLider of souls 

Eiandneus — .Manium I'lix. Ihit Ghaiim must he rcgaided rather as a 
ministi r of Mantus. th.m as idi-ntic.d evith him. He is oltm ropix sented on 
Etruscan urns, acconpi.uiied hy fiiualc demons or Fates, who, in otlni aasis, 
are sufslituteil for him. l>r. Aniliro.scli f.meied that the sex of the demons 
indica.ted tliat of the defunct ; hut f. male F.itcs or Fuiiis ale often intio- 
duced into seines whitli leprrsnit tl.i diatli of males, as in the mutual 
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.shuig'liti'r of tile Tlieliaii lU'utliei’s. The ej'e.s in the tviiigs of Cliarou, or of 
a female demon, his siihstitiite, have already been mentioned (at p. 17d) 
as intimating- sniierlnmian ]>o\ver and intelligence. 

Nnlier Rug-g-csts that the Charun of the early Ureek traditions mav have 
been a great infernal deity, as in the later Ureek poems; anil thinks the 
XapapdoL K\lp.aK(s, oi- Charontie steps, of the Creek theatre, indicate a greater 
extension of the idea than is usually supjiosed. 

It may apia-ar strange th.it Charun has never been found dcsig-ned on 
Etinsean mirrors, those monuments wlueh jtreseiit us, as Bunsen remarks, 
v. ith a lignrative ilietiunary of Etiiisean mythology (Bull. Iu,t. ISdG. ]>. IS). 
This must he e.xiilained by tlie non-sepulchral character of these articles. 
Tile Etruscan lady, avhile dressing her hair or painting her cheeks, vould 
s'/arcely relish such a memmi.d of her moitality uiidei her eyes, but would 
jirefer to look at the ilceds of god.s or heroes, or the loves of Paris and 
Helen. Occasionally, however, it must he confessed that scenes of a funereal 
tliaracter were represented on these miiTors, 

Chaiim was often iiitrodiieed as guardian of the sepnlehro — as in tie- 
painted tomb of Vulei (Vul. I. p. 4Gd) : as in that of Orvieto (ut supni. p. til) : 
ami as also in a tmuh at Chiusi, oiieiied in 1837, where two Chanins, large 
as life, were sculptm-ed in high lelief in th.i* doorway, threatening the intruder 
with their mallets (Ann. Inst, lis.37. ’2. p. 258). 

It has been remarked by Miiller, as well as by Platner in his " Be.sehrei- 
Imng dc-r fstadt Rom." that the Chnrim Michael Angelo has introduced into 
his eelehrated picture of the hast .Tudgmeut, isirtakcs much more of the coii- 
eejition of his Etiuseaii forcfatliers. than of the Creek poets. 

The mallet is eousidered by l)r. Braun rather as a symbol, or distinctive 
attribute, than as an instruiiient, yet it is oecasionally rejiresented as such. 
In one instance it is decorated with a lillet (.\un. Inst. 18:17, 2. p. 2G0) : in 
another it is encircled liy a sei-p.ait (Bull. Inst. 1844. ]>. b7). In eveiy case it 
appears to have an ml’ernal refeii-nee ; in the Creek mythology it is eitherthe 
instrinnent of ^'ukali, of the Cyclops, or of Jupiter iserajiLs : hut as an Etrus- 
can s,vmliol it is referred by Braun to tlie Cahiri. in whose nn sterious worship 
he tliiid<s Chartm had his seat and origin. Cerhard, who embraced the 
doctiiiic of the nmthein ori,gin of the Etruscans, a doctrine aeeeptahle to 
Germans, suggests the oimlo,i>y of Thor with his hummer : and reminds us 
that in the iioithern niytholo.gy there was also a ferryman fur the dead ; that 
female demons, friendly or malignant, were in readiness to c.arry off tin- soul ; 
and that even the horse, as in Etruria, v as present for the swift ride of th ■ 
dead (Cuttheiteii der Etru.sker. pp. 17, -77). 

For further notices rc.sjieetiiig the Etruscan Charun, see the work of 
Ambrosclj. De Charonte Etniseo.'’ and the review of it by Braun, Ann. 
Inst. 1837, 2. pp. 2o3 — 274. to vhieh I am l.irgely indebted foi this note. 
Ambrosch's work I am nut aei]uainted with, except through this article b\- 
Dr. Braun. 


voi, II. 
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CHAPTER XLX. 

THE MAEEMMA. 


Guanla, mi dis&e, al mare ; e vidi x^iana 
Cngli altri colli la ^Mareiiia tutta, 

Dilectivole molto, e i»oco sana. 

Ivi e Mci-ssa, Grossetto, e la distructa 
Civita vecliia, e ivi Popolonia, 

Che apeima pare tanto e mal LOiiduta. 

Ivi e aucor uve fne la Sendonia. 

Qiieste citu. e ultre chio non dito, 

Sono per la Alarema en vei*so Huma, 

Famose e grandi per lo temijo antieo. 

Faccio leqli Uberti. 

Tlie green Maremnia I — 

A sun-blight wa.>.te of beauty — yet an air 
()f brooding sadness o’er the scene is shed ; 

Ivo human footstep tracks the lone domain — 

The deseit of luxuriance glows in vain. 

Hemaxs. 

These lines of Mrs. Hemans present a true sinnmer picture 
of the Tuscan iMaremma ; and sucli is the idea generally con- 
ceived of it at all seasons alike hy most Engiishmen, except as 
regards its beauty. For few have a notion that it is other than 
a desert seashore swamp, totally without interest, save as a 
preserve of wild hoars and roe-bucks, without the picturesrpie, 
or anticpiities, or good accominodatioii, or anything else to 
compensate for the dangers of its fever-fraught atmosphere — in 
short, 

A wild and melancholy wairte 
Of jiutrid marshes, ” 

as desolate and perilous as the Pomi)tine. They know not that 
it is full of the picturesque and beautiful ; a beauty peculiar and 
somewhat savage, it is true, like that of an Indian maiden, vet 
fascinating in its wild uuscho(ded luxuriance, aud olfeviug ahuii- 
dant food for the jjencil of the artist aud tlie imagination of the 
poet. They think not that in summer alone it is iiiihealthv ; 
that li'om October to Ma}’ it is as tree troiii noxious vapours as 
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any other part of Italy, and ina_v be visited and explored with 
impunity. The\' scarcely remember that it contains not a few 
sites of classical interest ; and they forget that it has excellent 
roads, and railroads, which bring it intcj regular comniunicatioii 
with Pisa, Siena. Florence, and Rome ; and that its accoiiimoda- 
tions are as good as will be found on most by-roads in the 
Itahan Peninsula. 

The road that runs from Yolterra southward to the Alaremma 
is “ carriageable throughout, though somewhat rugged in parts, 
and nowhere to be rejoiced in after heavy rains. *Vt the foot of 
the long-drawn hill, and five miles from ’SYlterra, are the Saline, 
the government Salt-works, where the deep wells and the evapo- 
rating factories are well worthy of inspection. Through the 
hollow flows the Cecina of classical renown,’ a small stream in a 
wide samp' bed, between wooded banks, and here spanned by a 
suspension bridge, — verily, as the natives say, ‘‘ unn ip-aii hclhi 
CDsa ” in the midst of this wilderness. I'roiii the wooded 
heights beyond, a magnificent view of Yolterra, witli her mural 
<liadem, is obtained. .A few miles further is Pomarance, a neat 
little town, said to have a comfortable inn. Let the traveller 
then, who would halt the night somewhere on this road, remem- 
ber the same, especially if it be his intention to visit the cele- 
brated borax-works of Alonte Cerboli, about six miles distant. - 
At CasteliimiYO, a village some ten or twelve miles beyond 
Pomarance, I can promise him little comfort. All this district, 
even beyond Castelniiovo and Alouterotondo. is lioracii-, and the 
hills on every hand are ever shooting forth the hot and fetid 
vapour in numerous tall white cidunins, which. l.>y moonlight on 
their dark slopes, look like (piills upon the fretful porcupine.’’ 

Some miles beyond Castelnuovo, the road, which has been 
continually ascending from the Cecina, attains its greatest eleva- 
tion. Here it commands a prospect of vast extent, over a wide 
expanse of undulating country to the sea, nearly twentv miles 
distant, with the promontory of Pioinbiiiu and I’opulonia rising 
like an island from the deep, and the lofty peaks of Elba seen 


^ riiiiy 'IQ. S} ''liows that the liver litvl 
the ''.line name in his time, “hmiii.-s 
Cfecinna,’' — Imw much eailier \ve knowni't : 
hut pi f)l )Iy trom very rerm rte time?'. IMela 
(II. 4) speaks of it ammig the t-nins on 
thi.s coa-st. But ho may have t-itO'! ‘'Cecina,’’ 
in.'.tca'l of \huhi N'olatorrana, the port 
which was near its mouth ; or he may have 


loioncil to It a-3 a rivgr, a^ Cluvur (11. p. 
401*1 opinoN, vho vouM i-.-'h! the parage — 
“Etrii-'ca et h-ca et tiumin i,*’ instt-ad of 
the cunent Yer.->i()n — Ima et nomina.” 

- An. excellent 'le-'i tiptinn of these v oiks 
i" given in ^Murray's ILuclhuok. See aho 
Kejetti, cc. Laemni, Qeaite Ceiholi, Pu- 
maiaiiee. 


O '1 
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diliilv ill tlie far horizon. Among tlie inululations at the foot of 
the lieight, ivhicli the road here crosses, is tiie hill of Castiglione 
Bernardi, ivhich Inghirami jironouneed to he the site of the 
'\Atulonia of antif[uity. 

Though I had taken this road ivith the intention of visiting 
this hill, I failed to reach it, being deterred hv one of those 
sudden deluges of rain common in southern climates, ivhicli 
hurst like a ivater-spout upon me, just as I had begun to 
descend; and I therefore regained the shelter of my ciordtiw' 
with all sjieed, and made the best of my way to Massa. I 2’asi-ed 
this site with the less regret, for my friend, IMr. Ainsley, had 
twice jireviously visited the sjmt furnished with directions from 
Inghirami himself, and had sought in vain, in a careful exami- 
nation of the ground, for any remains of Etruscan antiquity, or 
for any traces of an ancient city of imiiortance. He found it, as 
Inghirami indeed had described it, a circumscribed mound, not 
more than half a mile in circuit, and quite incajiable of holding 
a city such as Vetulonia must have been." (,)n it were to be 
seen only the ruins of a castle of the middle ages, overgrown 
with enormous oaks, and he could not “ jierceive among the 
extant masonry a single stone wliich bore a trace of ancient 
Tyrrhene construction, such as might corresjiond with the 
remains of the Etruscan city of Vetulonia,” ’ VTiy then did 
Inghirami suppose this to have been tlie site of that famous 
city ■? Eir.st — hecaiise he finds the hill so called in certain 
documents of the middle ages, one as far hack as the eleventh 
century. ‘ Secondly — because it is not far from the river Cornia, 


Iiigliirauii, rvioeniie «li Vetuluiiia, jtp. 
oG, 52. rul'li'liL'I als-o in the Mo- 
inorie Jell" Institute, IV. 

^ Kic. tU Vettil. ]A 2!' ; cf. Kepetti V. 
]». 706. Hovf tlii-i ^pot a'fjinieJ the name 
of Yetuloniiim h it h"ie Jiuin^ the 
miJJle ages, it i> not ea>y to .«.ay. Th.it it 
hore this appellation in Etiuse.iu times we 
Imve no ]iroof. That the names of plaees 
were often altered i-y the anLient.s we have 
eviJenee in Etiuiia anJ its confines — 
Camers was changed to Cln-siiim, Agylla to 
Oiere, Anrinia to Saturnia, Iseqninnin to 
Narnia, Felsina to Boiionia — and we know' 
that the name of a town w'a.s sometimes 
transferred from one site to another, as in 
Falerii and Volsinii — and that names were 
occasionally multiplied we see in Clu^ilull 
Vetus and Clusiiun Noviiin; in Arretium 


Vetu>, Arrctuim Fiden.s, and AiietiiULi 
Juliuiu. It must aUo be remembered that 
the nomenclature of tlie middle ages i-s iio 
evidence of that of more early time^. 
Through the fond partiality of an erole- 
si.istic for liis nati\e pbae, or tlie blundei 
of some autirpuiiy, am ieiit iiaine.s were 
otteu attached to site>, to whic-ii they Jbl 
not belong. *Snch enuis would -ocn Imw- 
eA'er hecome traditional with the people, 
an.Mous to maintain the honour of tlicdi 
native town, and would even iia'S into 
their documentrs ami monumental iimerip- 
tion.s. Thus it was that Ci\ita Ca^tellaua 
was made tlie ancient \’eii ; and 
Annio’s forgeries and capiicious nomen- 
clature became current for ages in the tra- 
ditions of the people. 
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■n'liicli abounds in liot springs, some of which he thinks must 
have been those mentimiecl by Pliny as existing, — nd Vetn- 
lonios ; ” ‘ besides being in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
lake — faigo Cercdiiaio — of hot sulphureous water. Thirdly — 
because a few Etruscan tombs have been found in the vicinity. 
Fourthly — and on this Inghirami lays most stress — because the 
situation assigned to Yetulouia by Ptolemy was in the district 
com])rised between T'olterra, Siena, and Populonia,’' which he 
thinks may correspond with this hill of Castiglioiie Beruardi. 
Nevertheless, so little could he reconcile this circumscribed site 
with that of a first-rate city, such as Yetulouia is described to 
have been, that he was driven to suppose the existence of two 
ancient cities or towns of that name — the one of great renown 
lying on the northern slopes of the Cinnnian ; the other, that 
famous for hot springs, occupying this hill of Castighone.' 

The views of the late Cavaliere Inghirami, coming from a man 
of approved arclueidogical eminence, are entitled to all respect. 
But he broached them in this instance without confidence, and in 
ignorance of another site in the Maremma, which, had he known 
it, he would have adnutted to have much stronger claims to be 
regarded as that of the ancient Yetulouia. Let it here suffice to 
mention that Mr. Ainsley’s description and sketches of Castiglioiie 
Bei’iiardi represent it in entire accordance with the admission of 
Inghirami, as a small, isolated, conical hill, about the size of the 
Poggio di Gajella at Chiusi, certainly not so large as the Cas- 
tellina at Tarquinii — a mere “ jioggcf to atiijusto," or iau)iticdlu,’' 
to use Inghirami’s own words, Avithout any leA’el space that could 
admit of an Etruscan town, even of fourth or tifth-rate import- 
ance. M. Nodi des T'ergers also was convinced bA' the evidence 
of his oAvn eyes, that it Avas impossible for the Poggio di Castig- 
lioiie Beruardi to hav’e been the site of an ancient city.^ To Avhich 
I may add, that if this Avere an Etruscan site, as the neighbouring 


= Kin. N. H. II. 10(i. 
lUe, til. Votul. p. ‘J3. Eiit liov\ little 
rtoloiny to lie tru>teil — how full lie i" of 
eiTois and incousistenties, that if the towu'i 
of Etruria were ananged accoitliug to the 
Lititiules and longitudes he afy^igiiSs to them, 
bhoiild have an entirely new map of the 
land — J have nIiowii at length in an article 
in the Cla.s>ittd iMiiT'Cuni, 1S44, No. V. 
pp. d-2<j 24t;. 

' lUceivhe di Vetulunla, ic 50. lie ulti' 
iiiately gave up the idea of a Ciminiau 


Yetulouia, and fell back upon his hill of 
Ca.stiglioiie. Ills opinion tliat tins was 
the jfite of Yetuhaua '-upiioited by Dr. 
Ainbrufefh, who to recoii'-ile tld.-s mean. >ite 
with that of Vetuloiiia is iliiveii to attempt 
to invalidate the evidence oi .filius Italicus 
as to the importance and giaiideur of that 
ancient city. I have replied to hi-i ob- 
jection'' in the above-iiic-iitioned paper in 
the Cla''''ical ^Mu'-euin. 

Etiurie et les Etra.''puc^, I. p. 42. 
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tombs seem to indicate, it can have been only one of the tliousaiul 
and one “ Tillages and castles " — citiifdla riciquc — wliicli existed 
in this land. The traveller may rest satistied that no remains of 
an Etruscan town are to be seen on the spot. Should be wish to 
verify the fact, he will find accommodation at IMoute Rotondo, a 
town two or three miles from the Roggio of Castiglioue ; and he 
can see, in the house of Signtu' Baldasserini, the proprietor of 
this tcnuta, a number of vases and other Etruscan antiriuities, 
discovered in the neighbourhood. 

A descent of man}' miles through a wild tract of oak forests, 
underwooded with tamarisk, laurestinus, and brushwood, leads to 
the plain of IMassa. That city crowns the extremity of a long 
range of heights, and from a distance somewhat resembles 
Harrow ; but its walls and towers give it a more iin^msing air. 
Though the see of a bishop, with nearly 3000 inhabitants, and 
one of the principal cities of the Maremma, Massa is a mean, 
dirty place, without an inn — unless the chandler’s shop, assuming 
the name of “ Locanda del Sole,” may be so called. The Duomo 
is a small, neat edifice, of the thirteenth century, in the Byzantine 
style, with a low dome and a triple tier of arcades in the facade. 
The interior is not in keeping, being S])oilt by modem additions, 
and has nothing of interest beyond a very curious font of early 
date, formed of a single block. 

IMassa has been supposed by some to occupy the site of 
A'etulonia, an opinion founded principally on the epithet “• Veter- 
nensis,” attached to a town of this name by Ammiaiius IMarcel- 
Ihms,® the only ancieut writer who speaks of Massa, and which is 
regarded as a coiTuption of “ Yetuloniensis.” The towns-pcuplc, 
ready to catch at anything that would confer dignit}' on their 
native place, have adopted this opinion, and it has become a local 
tradition ; not to be the more credited on that account. I have 
little doubt, hi'>wever, that there was <niginally an Etruscan 
population on the S23ot. Adjoining the town, to the south-east, 
is a height, or rather a cliff-bound table-land, called Boggio di 
^Ttreta, or ^'uetreta, which has all the features of an Etruscan 
site. It is about a mile in length, and three-(|uarter> of a mile 
in its greatest breadth ; it breaks into clitfs on all r^ides, except 
where a narrow isthmus unites it to the neighbouring heights. 
No fragments of ancient walls could I perceive ; but there are 
not a few traces of se^adchres in the chffs.^ It is highly 2 )robable 

^ Aliim. iilaiccll. XIV. 11, 27. He Ote.-'Jti, the ]>iv.thei‘ tT Julian the Apo>8tato. 
jieakb of it tlje Liitli- 2 »Iace of Galius ^ In the clitic jii'-t tlie Cath'ulral 
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that the original name of tliis town is to be traced in its rioiuan 
appellation (if that, indeed, belong to this site)," which indicates, 
not Yetulonia, hut rather A'oltunius or Volturna as its root ; and 
the town may ha^'c taken its name from a shrine to one of those 
Ktruscan deities, on or near the spot."’ 

The rock is here a rich red tnfo, much indurated, and pic- 
turesrpaely overhung with ilex. Traces of volcanic action are 
occasionally met with in this part of Italy, though the higher 
mountains are of limestone, sandstone, or clay slate. 

This height commands a magnificent view. The wide Alaremma 
lies outspread at your feet, and the eye is led across it by a long 
straight road to the village of rullonica on the coast, some twelve 
or thirteen miles distant. Monte Calvi rises on the right, over- 
hanging the deep vale of the Cornia ; and many a village sparkles 
out from its wooded slopes. The heights of Tiomhiuo and 
I’opulonhi rise beyond it, forming the northern horn of the Bay 
of Follonica: the headland of Troja, with its subject islet, forms 
the southern : the tower-capped islet of Cerholi rises between 
them ; and the dark, abrupt peaks of Elba, the dim island of 
IMonte Cristo, and the deep blue line of the Mediterranean, 
hound the horizon.'* 


lire some seinilclirfil iiiclies, au'l so also in 
the rocks beneath ^la^5a its-clt'. Aiusley 
observed, in the cliff* of the Pou^udo <ii 
Vetreta, some pa-s.sajies running far into 
the rock, like the Tluche de sfaragini at 
Vulterra. They were prolably sewers. 
Ih'low this height there i* al*o a (ii.iidinu 
di Vuctiota. This iiame]ia> been 
tn be derived iiuiii VetuhuiLi. but i* luniv 
lu'obably a con Liptiou of the Latin ai']'ella- 
tion of the toMii ; if it be not rather tr.ieea- 
ble to the gla^s-taitoiie'?, oiiLe cojnniuii lu 
till', district. Inghir, Er. di Vetul. }•. o'a , 
lu't. IV. p. I'i". Xiin»‘nes (Cited 
by Inghiranii, up, eit. p. a'-soit.', the 
huiTOiiey of a tialitioii at that in a 

deii*e wood live mile^j we^t of that town, 
are the ruin' of the eity ot Vetuloni.i : but 
Ingluraini a'Cnlie'. thi> tradition to it* tiae 
''Ourc?, as Avili ]>re.''eii.tly be shown, 

- Eepetti (III. p. IH'*) docs iiot tliink 
thcie is sufficient authoiity fur identifying 
the I\Lissa Veteuiensi-? of Maieellnuis Avith 
thi.-itowTi of !Mus*a Maiittima ; forhe*li«iws 
(cf, p, lOOjthit niuiieruus phc-e', not onlv 
in Tu*cany, but iii the Piquil State, e-rpe- 
cially in the southern district of Etiuiia, 


had the title of Massa, i.c., “a large estate,” 
in the middle ages, luOit of Avhich have 
now dropped it. Ho inclines to recognise 
the birth-place of Oallihs in Viteibo, and 
Avould lead “Alassu Vetorben^i•5,'’ iIl^tead 
of Veteineiws." Cluver ^11. p. olO), 
liOAA'ever, did not he.'itate to identify the 
iiiotlern iM.is'X Avith that of A. Alurceliiuu.-s. 

For Voltnrnus and Volturna, or Ver- 
tumnu'. and Voltuinna, see Chap. XXXVI. 
p>. dd. Veteruensi.'), dcpiived of its Latin 
adjectival teimuiatiou, become* Veterui oi 
Veteiua, which *eein-> nothing but a coi- 
ruption of the Etrnvau Velturna, oi Vel- 
tliiirua, the Latin Voltuniu*, accoriUng t<> 
the fieipieut Roman Mi'O'titutiun of o fur 
the Etiuvcaii (\ Vcbluir ov Velthurna 
wa-. al'O ;m Eti'i-scan piopei mime, iie- 
tpieiitly iuiiud iiiM.-iibed oii the wall* of 
tomb* and on sepukhud niiTiuiuents. and 
may have had tiie same lelution to thi* 
toAvn, tliat thf ancient family Cbecma had 
t*' the riA'er (*f th.it name. 

a*sa is dS milc' from Volterra, 4n 
from Siena, IG fium Ca'telnuoA'o, fioin 
I’luiubiuo, 24 fium rupiduiiia, 24 fioiii 
Oauipigiia. 30 fiom Lfro**otu. 
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Its elevated position miglit be supposed to secure Alassa from 
the pestiferous atmosphere of tlie Alareiuma ; but such is not the 
case. The city does not suffer so much as others on lower 
ground, yet has a bad name, jiroverbialised by the saying, 

3Ia«;sa, 3ras«5a — 

Salute passa. 

It is a dreary road to Folloniea across the plain. Let the 
traveller, however, drive on rather than pass the night at iMassa ; 
for the inn, though of no high lu-etensions, is far more comtort- 
able at the former place. Folloniea, indeed, is much more 
fre(|uented, lying on the rail-road from Rome to Leghorn and 
Pisa, having a little port and large iron factories where the ore 
brought from Elba is smelted. This industrious little village 
appears quite civilised after the dreamy duhiess of Massa. ' 

In the former edition of this work, it was stated that on the 
coast between Leghorn and Populonia there were no sites or 
objects of Etruscan antiquity. Since the date of it^ publication, 
the researches of JL Noel des Vergers, who devoted ten years to 
excavations in the IMareimna, availing himself of the experience of 
Signor Alessandro Francois, have brought to light various sites of 
interest, to which discoveries he makes modest reference in his 
great work on Etruria. “ Dans la plaine ondulee (^ui s'eteiid 
de la Mediterranee a TApennin, les hauteurs de Riparbella, de 
(luai’distalla, de Bibbona, de B(^lgari, sont entourees de tumulus, 
tombes isolees ou hypogees de fainille, amioncant I’ancienne 
existence de centres de population. A Beloria, entre autres, 
entre Riparbella et la luer, sur la route qui conduit des Ma- 
rennnes a Volterra, les collines qui burdent la rive droite du 
fleuve recelent une veritable necro2)ole, troj) eloignee de Yolaterric 
ou de Poinilonia 2’our 2)ouvoir etre rattachee ii Tune de ces 
vieilles cites. Et ce iie sont pas seulement des tombeaux qui 
attestent I’ancienne iiopulation de ces contrees desertes, iiiais 
souvent des ruines remontant a la periode etrusque ou romaine 
n’ont pas ete si bien cacheos jmr la vegetation des forets, qu'elles 
ne se montrent an voyageur des (|u'il s’ecarte de la route. On 
jieut, en cheminant le long de cette cote, tantot en vue de la nier, 
tantot au milieu des bois de chenes-lieges, des bouquets d’yeuses 


^ Abeken •thinks that the ahan<h»netl OalJaiia as the .site of tlic.se mines. They 
mines, vhith Strabo (V. 2:^3) saw iu the arc I'lohably tlm.^o which have been it- 

neighhoiuhootl of roi>ulonia, lUUbt Lave opened of lute with great .sueces* in the 

been at Folloniea. iMittehtalieii, 3U. Thinity of Campiglia. 
i>ut Muller (Etrusk. I, p. 24U) niention.s 
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oil de leiitis(iues, s’iniaginer qii’uii y retrouvera les ruiiies do 
quelqiies vilk'S igiiorces, et qu’on va voir appavaitve ce qui pout 
roster encore de ees cites perdues qu'ou appelait Caletra, Suder- 
tuin, Salpinum, Statoiiia, Mauliaiia, Vetulouia, Ac., iiiniiia rcjiut, 
royaumes vides, lie coiitenaiit plus que la poiissiere des peoples 
qui les out fondes.’’® 

The iiecroixdis at Beloria, mentioned in the above extract, as 
among the hills several miles from the sea, probably belonged to 
the Etruscan toivn of Ciecina, which lay between Pupuloiiia and 
Pisa.' Here were discovered a warrior tomb, several family 
sepulchres, and many others of more ordinary character. Among 
their contents may be specified two cinerary urns whose mouths 
were found covered with thin sheets of gold ; painted vases of 
inferior art ; vessels of bronze, one of elegant form ; a figured 
mirror of the same metal ; sundry rings of gold, one of them set 
with a scurabeus of amethyst, bearing the figure of a stork, and a 
inaguiiiceiit pair of gold earrings of large size, and of extreme 
elegance, wrought with the utmost elaboration of which Etruscan 
art is capable.’' The site of the ancient Ciecina has not been 
determined, but it was probably in the neighbonrhooil of the 
modern village called Fitto di Ceeina, which is of quite recent 
construction, and where travellers on then' way to A'olterra will 
find a tolerable inn. The ancient port of Vada A’olaterrana, 
near the mouth of the C’ecina, is not mentioned as Etruscan, 
though it seems very improbable that the maritime city of 
Yolaterra; Avould not have availed itself of it, and of the com- 
munication with the sea afibrded by the Ciecina.'-' 

In the wide plain between Ceeina and Bolg'heri there are 
numerous tumuli, showing that of old there must have been a 
dense population in this region, now so sparsely inhabited. At 
three miles to the S. E. of Ceeina one of large size, called Im 


^ L’Etnirie ot les Etrusques, I. jt. 15. 

^ P. Mela, II. 4. 

Bull, lust. 1850, p. 73. 

® VaOa is rnentioiieil l»y Cieem, pro 
ft^uiiitio, e. YI ; Plinyj III. S ; 1. 

4.1o , and tlie Itiupniiic^. It must luive 
loeeived its uame from the swamps in the 
neighboiiriiijod. But it was a jtort, a» 
Rutilius shows, and it ?-tiU atlords x>ro- 
tettion to siiiidl voscB, There aie vdd to 
be some P».ouuin leuuiiiis there. Ileie weie 
aBu some ancient Suit-works, and the 
villa of Albimm C.ecina, who resided here 


at the conimenceinent of the tilth centiiry 
of our era ^Rutil. I. 4G*)-475 ; tf ^Muller, 
Etiu-ik. I. i*p. 40G, 41S), which Repetti I. 
p. G:>t places on the iioighboiuing height of 
Rosignuiio, w4icre there are some ancient 
remains, tailed ‘‘Yillana ” Xucl 

Yergers, however, ha^ fi.vcd the "itc of this 
villa on a rising gruuiid near the Fittu di 
Oei ina, on tlie left buik of the iivei, and 
about a mih* tiom its mouth, where extant 
remains iiidnatc a Roman villa of great 
extent tiiid splendour. Bull. Inst. l^aU, 
pp. 75-77. 
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< Tu uiiiella, was probed by ^1. des Yergers, and found to contain a 
tomb constructed of masonry, but it bad been ritied in ancient 
times, and contained notliiiig to repay the excavatord 

Ibbbona, wbicli stands on a height about six miles from the 
sea, has been ascertained to occupv an Etruscan site. Beneath 
its castle, was found a dej)Osit of no less than 52 bronzes of most 
archaic Etruscan character, many of which are now in the 
IMuseum at Florence.- Near Castagneto, which lies half-way 
up the wooded slopes, about three miles inland from the station 
of that name, some remains of ancient walls have been discovered 
by Signor Ganiurrini, wbich were thought by him to mark the 
site of \'etuloiua,'^ loiig supposed to have stood in this district 
of the Maremma. After this station the hills apjiroach the sea, 
and the railway skirting the wild thickets of the Alareniina, 
reaches the shore at Torre San Vincenzo. This is a village, 
Avith a large church, and an old tower of the thirteenth century. 
The railway follows nearly the line of the old post-road, and of 
the ancient d’ia Aurelia, which may be traced by fragments all 
along this coast.* From Torre S. Vincenzo a road runs S. E. to 
Campiglia high among the hills, and another along the coast, 
skiifing the Maremma jungle, to Populonia, whose ruined towers 
are seen cresting the wooded headland to the south. The railway 
runs between these two roads, liaA’ing the heights of Camtnglia to 
the left, and the wide corn-plain in front and to the right, Avhich 
it crosses on its way to the station of Campiglia. Hard b}’ this 
station are Le Caldane, the hot springs, which have been regarded 
by Inghirami and earlier writers, as the aqme Caluhe ad Vctu- 
lonkm of Pliny. ^ They are still used as hot baths. From this 
station a road of three miles leads to Campiglia, and another of 
seA'cn miles across the plain to Populonia. Of this Etruscan site, 
I shall treat at length in the next chapter. A mile or so beyond 
the statidu you cross the Cornia, which flows out from the Avide 
A-alley on the left, between the heights of Massa and Campiglia,'* 
and utter nine more miles across the Avide plain reach the shore 
again at the little port of Follonica. 

ell do 1 remember my tirst A'isit to the Maremma, more than 
thirty years ago. Everything -was then in a state of primitive 

' liull. Ill-t. ]SAil, j, 7S. 

' Lull. 1S<)4, I', 1-jS. '* TJie Coniiti i': to I'e tlie 

Lull. Iii.st LJ4. LviiceiH of Ly-.i.^hrou 124U), a 

^ Ru- tile .'‘tations aiut <h'«t.inre': on tlio river i-f Etiuiu vliiL-li a1iouiulc‘<] in Lot 
Vi t Aurelia, from Co-'i to Lima, see the •'I'lin.irr'. L’hiser. II. p. 472. Iiij^^iir. Lie. 
App.ui'lix to this Chapter. «li Vetiil p. 20. 
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luitiu'e ; ii dense we(.)d ran wild over tlie plain ; it cuulil nut Le 
called a forest, tor there was scarcely a tree twenty feet in height; 
but a tall nnderwuud of tamarisk, lentiscus, myrtle, dwarf cork- 
trees, and numerous shrubs unknown to me, fostered by the heat 
and moistxTre into an extravagant luxuriance, and matted together 
by parasitical plants of various kinds. Here a break offered a 
peep (xf a stagnant lagoon ; there of the sandy Tombulo, with the 
sea breaking over it ; and above the loliage I could see tiie dark 
crests of Monte Calvi on the one hand, and the lofty promontory 
of Populonia on the other. Habitations there were none in this 
wilderness, save one lonely house on a rising-ground. If a path- 
way opened into tlie dense thickets on either liaud, it wa:^ the 
track of the wild beasts of the forest. Man seemed to have here 
no dominion. The boar, the roebuck, the buffalo, and wild cattle 
had the midisputed range of the jungle. It was the “ woods and 
wasteness wide ” of this Maremma, that seize<l Dante's imagiua- 
tion when he pictured the Infernal wood, inhabited by the souD 
of suicides, 

iin bo'oo 

Clie da nessiin sentiero era segnato. 

Xon froudi verdi, ma di color fosco ; 

Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e 'nvolti ; 

Non pomi v’ eran. ma stecchi con tosco. 

Non han si aspri sterpi, no si folti 
Quelle fiere selvegge, che 'n odio hanno 

Tra Cecina e Corneto i luoghi colti. 

After some miles there were a few traces of cultivation — strips 
of land by the road-side redeemed from the waste, ami sown with 
corn ; yet, like the clearings of American backwoods, still studded 
with stumps of trees, showing the struggle with which nature had 
been subdued. At this cool season the roads had a fair sprinkling 
of travellers — labourers going to -work, and not a few i)edlars, in- 
dispensable beings in a region that produces nothing bnt fish, 
flesh, and fuel. But the population is temporary and noniade, 
consisting of woodcutters, agricultural labourers and lierdsmen, 
and those wlio minister to their wants. These colonists — for 
such they may strictly be called — are from distant parts of 
Tuscany, mostly from I’i.stoja and the northern districts ; and 
they come down to these lowlands in the autumn to cut wood and 
make charcoal — the prime duties of the Maremma labourer. In 
May, at the commencement of the summer heats, the greater part 
of them emigrate to the neigldauiring mountains, or return to 
their homes ; but a few linger four or five weeks longer, just to 
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gather in the scanty harvest, where there is any, and then it 
is sauir qni pent, and “ tlie devil take the hindmost.’’ Xo one 
remains in this deadly atmosphere, who can in any way crawl out 
of it — even “ the birds and the very flies ” are said, in the em- 
phatic language of the Tuscans, to abandon the plague-stricken 
waste. Folloiiica, ^vliieh in winter lias two or three hundred 
inhabitants, has scarcely half-a-dozen souls left in the dog-days, 
beyond the men of the coast-guard, who are doomed to rot at 
their posts. Such, at least, is the report given by the natives ; 
how tar it is coloured by southern imaginations, I leave to others 
to verif}', if they wish. My advice, however, for that season 
would be 

— has terras. Italique hauc litoris oram, 

EfEug-e ; cnncta malis habitantar moenia ; 

for the sallow emaciation, or dropsical bloatedness, so often seen 
along this coast, confirms a great part of the tale. In October, 
when the sun is losing his j’ower to create miasma, the tide of 
lioimlation begins to flow again towards the Maremma. 

The same causes must always have produced the same efl'ects, 
and the Maremma must have been unliealthy from the earliest 
times. Yet scarcely to the same extent as at present, or the 
coast and its neighbourhood would not have been so well peopled, 
as extant remains [irove it to have been. In Koman times we 
know it was much as at the iiresent dai-." Yet the Emperors 
and patricians had villas along this coast in s^iots which are 
now utterly deserted. The Homans, by their conscriptions, and 
centralising system, diminished the imi>ulation ; the land fell 
out of cultivation, and malaria W'as the natural consecpience ; so 
that where large cities had originally stood, mere road-stations, 
post-houses, or lonely villas met the eye in Imperial times. The 
same causes wliich reduced the Campagna of Eome to a desert 
must have operated here. The old saying, 

Lontan <la citta, 

Lontan da sanitu, 

is most applicable to these regions, where population and cultiva- 
tion are the best safeguards against disease. It is 2)robable that 
under the Etruscans the malaria was confined to the level of the 
coast, or we should scarcely find traces of so many cities, the 
tdiiel ot the land, on the great table-lands, not far from the sea; 

‘ riiiiy V. G) says of it — Est sane htus extentlitur. Cf. Viig. JEn. X. 814; 

gravis et pe^tilens ora Tuseoruin, qiuo per fcserv. ail luc. ; Eiitil. I. 2S'j. 
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on site.s, which now from want of cmltivatiou andpriiper drainage, 
are become most ]iestilent; hut which, from their elevation, ought 
to enjoy immunity from the desolating scourge. 

It is hut justice to add, that the rulers of Tuscany, for a 
century past, have done much to improve the condition of this 
district, both by drainage, by filling up the pools and swamps, 
and by reclaiming land from the waste for agricultural purposes. 
But much yet remains to he done ; for the mischief of ages 
cannot he remedied in a day. The success already attained in 
the Yal di Chiana, and the natural fertility of the soil, offer every 
encouragement. “In the ilaremma,” saitli the proverb, “voir 
get rich in a year, hut — you die in six months " — hi Marrnnnn 
fi'drricrliiaci: hi iiii iniix), si mnore in sci m<;si. 

The peculiar circumstances of the Maremma ai’c made the 
universal excuse for every inferiority of quantity, quality, or 
woi-kmanship. You complain of the food or accommodatic.ui. 
l\Iy host shrugs his shoulders, and cries, “ T/n cln ' — rnsit nivh', 
siijnnr ! sinmo in Mnrrnnnd" — what would you liave. sir we are 
in the Maremma. A huiigliug smith well-nigh lamed the hor.-?e 
I had hired ; to my comjdaints he rei')lied, “ Cosn viioh\ siijnnr ' 
c roJin di M-ircmiiht." ^ “ Maremma-stnff” is a proverbial expres- 

sion of inferiority. These lower regi<ins of Italy, in truth, are 
scarcely deemed worthy of a place in a Tuscan's geography. 
“ Xid innndo, o in Mnrrmnm," has for ages been a current saying. 
Thus. Boccaccio's iMadtuina Ijisetta tells her gossip that the 
angel (.iahriel had called her the handsomest woman “in the 
world or in the Maremma.'’ The traveller will tind, however, 
that as accommodation deteriorates, the demands on his 


The ii<^e ff this woul rohx is most 
singular ami Mimsing, audshonl'l he under- 
stood hy the traYeilei. It of uiiivor'^al 
ai)i»li'jatiou. AYhat cannot l^e designated 
us roba / It is impU'^-iiMe to give its 
equivalent in Engli.-h, fur ue have no word 
so handy Tiie nearest approacli to it is 
‘‘thing” or ‘‘stuff,” Tnit it has a much 
videi .ip2’licatioiK accoimnodating it-seli to 
the vhole range of created objects, animate 
or inanimate, fcnljt?taiices or abstractions. 
It implie-s belonging, appertaining to, or 
proceeding from. The Spaniard.^ use the 
cognate word rop<i, but in a more limited 
sense. Our word “robe” lias the same 
origin, and “ rubbish ” comes from its de- 
preciative inflexion — roharcia. An Italian 
■^ill speak of his wife and children, as well 


as of Ills gojds and OiutteU, as hi-5 vof/n, 
A mountain is the i'»hi oi the Tuseaii, 
Homan, or Xeapolitan State, as the case 
muv be The mist rising frmn a stream 
and the flsh «.aught in it. are alike rohn ili 
nil me — “ liver-stuli. " The traveller v ill 
s'linetimes have his dignity oflctided w hen 
he Ileal'S the same term ap[<lie'l to him- 
seif as to the cloth on his back — yohn >li 
Franrln or I'lthu iV [niihiHerrn : op when he 
hears himself spoken of as “ st euin-stuff,” 
because he happen-s to have just landed 
from a steam-boat. Even the lav» and in- 
stitutions of his country, and the docti ine.s 
or oh.serv.inces of Ills creed, Mill be brought 
by the Italian under this all-comiireheiisive 
term. 
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become more exorbitant; not without reason, for everv- 
tbing comes from other parts — nothing is produced in the 
Maremma. iMilk, butter, fruit, all the necessaries of life, even 
bread and meat, are brought from a distance ; fowls and eggs, 
and occasionally fish or a wild-boar choj), are the only produce 
of the spot. Corn is not yet grown in sufficient quantities for 
the winter population. 

Such is the picture I drew of the Maremma in 1844. Since 
that date the district between Follonica and Cecina has so much 
improved, that the likeness is hardly to be recognised.® The 
swampy jungle has in many parts given place to corn, and though 
malaria still reigns in the hot season, its influence is much 
modified by drainage and cultivation. i\Iy description, however, 
still applies with unabated force to that portion of the coast which 
extends southwards from Follonica to Monte Argentaro, “where 
the country presents in the highest degree that aspect of lonely 
and savage grandeur, which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
Maremma.’" 

Campigiia is a town of some consequence, having 2000 resident 
inhabitants; but in the cool season that number is almost doubled 
by the influx of the labourers from other parts of Italy, who 
migrate to the Maremma. In the Locanda of ('liovanni I)ini, 
I experienced great civilit}- and attention, and as much comfort 
as can be expected in a country town, off the high road, and 
where the tastes and whims of foreigners are not wont to be 
studied. Those visitors to IVqnilonia, who do not accei't the 
hospitalities of the Desiderj, and who do not seek a lodging at 
Tiombino, cannot do better than make the acquaintance of 
Giovanni of Campigiia. 

It is in the heights in the neighbourhood of Campigiia, that 
Vetulonia was long supposed to be situated. Leandro Alberti, in 
1.5.50, first gave to the world a long and detailed account of some 
ruins in a dense wood hereabouts, which, from the name of the 
wood, and from the vicinity of the hot S[)rings of Le Caldane, he 
concluded to be the remains of Vetulonia, oi-, as he calls it, 
Itulonium. 

He asserts that between the Torre di S. Vincenzo and the 
headland of Populonia, three miles from the sea, and in the 
midst of dense woods, is a s 2 iacious iuclositre of ancient masonry, 
com 2 )osed of blocks from four to six feet hmg, neatlvjmt togethei’, 

Tupcany is in.k-l.teil for mu.h of tlii.s improreinent to tlio .assiduous exertion.s of lier 
iite benevolent ruler, Lenjtol'I II. 
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and Avitlioiit cement ; the wall Leiii" ten feet thick. In luaiiv 
parts it is overthrown to the fonndations. "Witliin this are manv 
fotuitains, or reser\'oirs, almost all ruined and empty ; besides 
certain wells, some quite choked with earth : mosaic pavement 
of marble and other costly stones, hut much ruined ; the remains 
of a superb amphitheatre, in winch lies a great block of marble, 
inscribed with Etruscan characters. Both within and around 
the said inclosure, among the dense thickets and underwood, lie 
fragments of statues, broken capitals and bases of columns, slabs, 
tablets, tomb -stones, and such-like remains of antiquity, togetlier 
with veiT thick substructions and fragments of massive walling, 
which he thinks belonged to some temple or jialace. This wood, 
he says, is called Selva di Yetletta, and the ruins, Yetulia ; 
which he takes to he Yetuloiiia, or a temple called Yitulonium. 
All around these remains are ruined fountains ; and two miles 
beyond, on the same wooded hills, is a large building, where alum 
is prepared ; and three miles farther, are the mines, wliere iron 
ore is dug up. Following the said hill, which faces the south, 
for another mile, and descending to its foot, you find the marsh 
through which the Cornia flows to the sea.’- 

I have given Alberti’s account for the benefit of tliose who 
would seek for the ruins he describes. 

Though Alberti’s opinion as to this being the site of ^Ttuloniu, 
has been now broached for tliree centuries, and tliough it has 
been adoi)ted, through good faith in his statements, by almost 
every subsequent tvriter on Italian antiquities,- no one has 
ever been able to discover a vestige of the ruins he pretends to 
describe ; yet no one seems to have doubted their existence, 
accounting for their disapi)earanee by the density of the forest 
wliich covers the slopes of these moiiutain^,. ' The wood, liow- 


^ Alberti, De.scrittiuue (V Italia, 27. 
Ineliiidini (Hie. rli Vetul. p. S^i teik iis 
tliat Lediidro Alboiti tlM iu>t de-iCiibe tlic >0 
luiii'^ fmiii lii-s ]ieiftuudl ai:({u.iintaiiee, but 
copied u inanii'sciipt accouiit by a certain 
Zi((aiLi Zacvliio, of Volterra, ^Yho wote 
long before liiiii ; and proiionncc't tlie above 
act omit to be tlie otF'prin;^ of Za«cliic''s 
livelv iiiui^inatioii, copied l>y tlie eiediil-'U^ 
Alberti. 

“ b'luver. Ital. Ant. If. p. 472 ; Deuip- 
^te)•, Etnir. IL p. 4o2 ; XiiueiioN 

i\IaicTiiuia Saiiese, p, 24 : Targioiii-TuZiCetti, 
Viatim in Tovoaiia, IV. jip. 117, 2t>S ; 
i\[uller, Etru^k. I. pp. 211, d47 : b'rvTmer, 


Aue. Italy, I p. li'j. Some of ilic'-e 
writers cimientcd tliom-selve'^ w itli i epcatine 
liie accoiiiit'- of their piodei ; .tiel 

even tlio-^e vlio had travelled along thi'' 
coa>t, accepted ua[4i«-uly the a>-;tTt!on, 
eaiiied away I'V the eieut aiithoiity of 
Clnveriiis, who eave tlie -talcment to the 
wtn‘hl .I'J hi'< own, at h-a^t without a kiKiw 
ledging that he had it tioni Aibciii. 

^ Santi (Viaenio, III. cited 

Inghir Ixie. di Vetul p 471 son.,lit in \.i:n 
tor ji Te''tige ot the>e iiun^ : yet wonM he 
nift iiupuen tlie autlioiity of 2 iie\iou-s 
Aviiter^, ^ although no one Jiad been .tile 
to ascertain the .^ite of the am lent anti 
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ever, would not aftord an effectual concealment, for it is cut from 
time to time, at least once in a generation ; so that any ruins 
among it must, since Alberti’s days, have been frequently exposed 
for years together, and some traditional record of their site could 
hardly fail to be preserved among the peasantry. Inghirami was 
the first to impugn Alberti’s credibility, after he had sought in 
vain for these ruins, and for any one who had seen them ; but 
finding that no one, native or foreigner, had ever been able to 
discover their site, he concluded them to have existed only in 
Alberti’s imagination.’^ He admits, however, the currency of 
such rumours along this coast ; but could never meet with any 
one who had oeidar testimony to offer as to the existence of these 
ruins, and therefore refers such traditions to their probable 
source— the statement of Alberti, repeated by subsequent writers, 
till it has become current in the mouths of the peasantrv." 

My own experience does not quite agree with Inghirami’s ; for 
though I made many inquiries at Campiglia and Populonia, not 
only of residents, but of citnijtar/nuoU and shepherds, men whose 
life had been passed in the neighbouring country, I could not 
learn that sucli names as 'V'etulonia, ’N’etulia, or even Yetletta, or 
^'etreta, had ever been heard in this district : nothing beyond 
the ’\’alle al Yetro (Yetriera, as I heard it) which Inghirami 
speaks of, the valley below Campiglia, towards the Caldaue — a 
name cleiived from the glass-factories formerly existing there,*' 
traces of which are still to be seen in the dross from the furnaces. 

Though the ruins Alberti describes are not now to be found, 
that there was an Etruscan population in the neighbourhood of 
Caminglia is a fact, attested by tombs that have been opened at 
Monte Pat one, a mile below the town on the road to Populonia. 
They have been reclosed, but the description I received of their 
form and contents— sarcophagi with reliefs, and recumbent figures 

or Alberti, funa that of Vetreta, wliitli 
exists^ iu t^everal along tlii.i cua^t Y’liere 
there have i*eeii in former (htys manuractorie& 
of glass. He also shows, fiom other pal- 
pably absunl &tatenieut.s of Alheiti with 
regaid to ropalonia, how little he is worthy 
of conhdenee in such matters. Kic. di 
Vetui. }*p. 4U, 4S, 49. 

“ Kic. di Vetui. ji. 63. To this .source 
lie ascribe.s the tradition of the Jlassetani, 
mentioned <ibove, at page 190. 

** Kie. di Vetui. p. 30. 


inccoverably lust Vetulonia.'’ Sir Richard 
Cult Hoare wis also di-aiipointed in liis 
search for these ruins, yet did not call in 
r[ue.>tioii their existence. Classical Tour, I. 
p. 46. And it mu.-'t be confessed that 
Alberti's desciiption, iu no way vague or 
extravagant, has all the air of verity. 

Inghirami investigated all this country 
’With the greatest care, but could iind no 
vestige of Alberti’s Vetulonia ; nor even, 
among the trailitions of the peiusuntry, a 
trace of the name^’etulia, or Vetletta, which 
lie thinks to have been formed by Zacchio 
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on the lids — lVa"ineiits of bronze armour, embossed with lions, 
cocks, boars, serpents, geese, and strange chinneras, such as had 
never been seen or heard of by my informants — and pottery of 
sundry kinds — thoroughly persuaded me of their Etruscan 
character. 

The xn-ecise site of this Etruscan town I did not ascertain. It 
may have ))een at Canpiiglia itself, though no traces of such 
antiquity are now to be seen there. In fact, were wo to trust to 
such blind guides as Annio of Viterbo and Leandro Alberti, we 
should hold that Camx)iglia was founded by the sweet-worded 
Xestor,” who named it after his realm of Pylos, and that the 
syllable Cam, by some unexplained jueans, afterwards stole a 
march on the old aptiellation, and took its place at the head of 
the word. 

After all, it is a mere assuinx^tion, founded partly on Alberti’s 
description, and i>ai"tly on the hot sju-ings at Le Caldauc, that 
A'etulonia stood in this neighbourhood, as there is no statement 
in ancient writers which should lead us to look for it here, rather 
than elsewhere along the coast. But the fu.shion was set by 
Alberti, and it has ever since been followed — fashions in opinion 
not being so easily cast aside as those in dress.' 

Homan remains also have been found in this neighbourhood. 
I heard of sundry pieces of mosaic, and other traces of Pioman 
villas, that had been recently brought to light. 

The summit of the hill above the town is called Campiglia 
Vecchia, but there are no remains nn)re ancient than the middle 
ages. Forbear not, however, to ascend; for you will thence 
obtain one of the most magnificent iianoramas in all Italy — 
■where mountain and ^dain, rock and wood, sea and sky, lake. 


^ CTerlmnl fAiiii. IS-T*, ]>. 194) 

sii^'gests three cmu^C'<, whiLli may have j,hven 
ri•^e to thi'!. o|'linon. Tlie liot s]^»riii^s »ii 
the Caldauc — the ie]i'iitL‘<l ccxKtcTice of the 
naniea ot Vctulia, Vetleta, &c , m the 
neigh] lourhood — and ‘‘the order in Avhicli 
Ptolemy mentions Vetulouia, after h.mng 
cited Pu^clhc and Arretiuiii and hefure 
I'ai^^iug tu ^'uaua, Saturnia, ami ^ oL_d. ’ 
Witli legard to the latter reas'-n, imthing 
more can lie deduced frnm the order of 
the^iO iilaces than frtdii the latitude and 
longitude Ptnlcmy a^'icii-s tliem, a-s it is 
evident they lullow no ccograi'hical airaiige- 
raent — “ Pi^re, Yolaterne, Fa-^ul.e, 

Perusia, Arrctiiim, Coitima, Ac >da, Piturgia, 
l\Ianiian<i, Yetulouium, Sicua, Siiaiia, Satur- 
■V UE. II. 


Ilia, Eba, Yoki, Clu^,ium,” &e. 

^ Near Oampkiia .''ome ancient mines 
liave of late year> l*eeu rei'pened and woiked 
ith great '•ucce-'S \yy an EngliAi geiitleinaii, 
wilt*, I heaid the .-itory, \\a^ led to turn 
likatteutiun to tlii^ ??pnt from obj>erving the 
mention made by Strabo (Y. ]*. of 

b-iiiie alianibtiied miiio-s near Populi-iiia. 

Iht/c yujnv, p. According te Dein]»'.ter 
(II. p. 4'J2), Campi,dia could I'Oust of 
mines of a richer metal, for he calls it — 
argenti fo'liuk uu}>or diti'sima, ac monei.e 
othciiia.'’ Ill tae uMuutain.s of v'.nupi.di.t 
also are quarries of wiiito maible, tu nlucli 
the Euomo ot Fbacnce is more indebted 
for its I.»eautiiul incrustations than to tae 
marble of Carrara, llepetti, I. i». 421. 

i’ 
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river, iind inland, are Lrooelit together into one luiglity spirit- 
stirring whole, in which Nature exults in undying strength and 
freshness. 

Turn your hack on the deep valley of the Cornia and the lofty 
mountains inland, and let vour eye range over the other half of 
the scene. Campiglia lies at your feet, cradled in olive-groves, 
and its grey feudal castle, in ivy-growii ruin, scowls over the 
subject town. Xow glance southward, far across the green and 
red Mareinma and the azure hay of l-'olloiiica, to the hea<llaud oi 
Troja, with the i'-lct at its foot. Far heyoud it, in the dim 
horizon, you will perceive another inland, the (figlio. so favourite 
a feature in the scenery of f'onieto. To the vest of it rises the 
lofty islet rock i.f IMonte t'risto. Xearer still, the inany-iieaked 
mass of Elba, once the whole realm of him fir whom Europe vris 
too small, tovers hehiud the heights of Ihombiuo ; and on the 
northern extremity of tliO'C heights gleams the castle of Populo.nia, 
overliaugiiig' its -ail-less port. J )ue west. Capraja rises from the 
hlue deep ; and far, far heyoud, the siiow-cajiped niouiitaiiis of 
(Corsica faintly whiten the horizon. 'Fo the north-west, seen 
through a gap in the olive-clad heiglits on which you stand, is 
the steel) islet-rock of fiorgoiia. 

How delightiul at times is ignorance ! How disenchanting is 
knowledge! Look at those luxuriant, variegat.-d woods, those 
smiling lakes at your fect ; ailmire tlicm, rejoice in them — think 
not, know not, that for half the year tliey "exliale earth's rottenest 
vapours,’’ and curdle the aii- with jiestileiice. f.et yonder castle 
on its headland he to you a i)icturesipie ohjt'ct, placed there but 
to add beauty to tlie scene ; ]i-.teu not to its melancholy tale of 
desolation and departed grandeur. Those islands, studding the 
deeii, may be barren, treehss, storm-lashed rocks, the haunt only 
of the tisherman, or forsaken as unprofitable wildernesses; hut to 
you who would enjoy this scene, let them, one and all, be what 
they appear, 

‘ SHmmer-ii'les of EJon, 
in dark i)urple &pliere-s of &ea.” 
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APPHXDIX TO (TIAPTER XLV. 

Tli(‘ f ilIuwitiL;' 111'- lit stcitlou'^ .md s uii tlf.' \ id AurL-lid, 

al'iiiLi' till* < (i.i't. P uii < '•)•' i iKjrtiiW'jnU t'» Liin:'. as I'V tlit* tliUM- 

ItiiH.-iaii' s : — 


VIA AUmiLIA 

* -iilinucd fnjiii Vf'l. 
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I'OPULuNIA, FROM THE EAST. 


(CHAPTER XLA^T. 
poruLONiA.— popr'z oxia . 

Pioxiiiia F-cciinim reserat P'liiulonia litiH 

(^»a ii.ituralem Jiint in arva nimim 

Agiinsti Tieiincimt o-vi iiioiiinient.i jn-ioiis 
(iumilia crini^iimp>it nni’nia teini'U' e'l.ix. 

Sola inteneliti;- vestigia laiiris : 

Piiuleiilai^ lati:5 tucta seiiulta jatont.— Ei'iii.irs. 

Sn long tlioy traveilml with little ease, 

Till that at la^t they to a cattle eaine, 

Piult on a loeke a'ljttyning to the seas : 

It was an anneieut woi-ke o£ aiitiiiue fame 

Ami woiiilioiis stioug hy nature ami hy skilful frame. 

tfPEXSEK. 

Fpoii Ffjllonica there are twe ways to Populonia — one along 
the sandy strip of shore, called II Tombolo, to Fionihino, fitteen 
miles distant^ and thence six miles further over the mountains ; 


^ rionil'ino i> nnt an .‘UH.ieiit h-itc. Here, 
Jiowever, a beautiful vutivo >-bitue of Apollo 
in bronze ‘wan fouiul in the ■'e.i f-ome yeai-i 
Muce, having" a (Areek iu'cni-tion on it'. 
foot— A0ANAIAI AEKATAN — it i- imw 
in tlie Louvre. !M. Letii-nno think'- k may 
liave decoratetl s-'-uic temple of Alineiva in 
the neighl oui’ing fitni'i .111 tity of IVipii- 
lonia. Aim. Iii^t, ]>p 

Tav. J’A-bA T. 


tav. 5 .^, .10. Lotweeii Folloniea and Ploni- 
biiio, uml about a mile fioni the latter, i-: 
the rorto de' Falie.'i, the Faleiia of liiitihii> 
<1. d71 tiie Falehia Foitii' of the IMaii- 
time Itineraiv, f-<'e 2 >a'jo '.11 1. The noigh- 
boiiiing lag""!!, of wiiieli Ilutilui's bpeak'^, 
is that into whieli the Coinia empties, it.-^clf. 
Uepetti (1\\ i>. '21* J* 'UV'- the ancient puit 
i'- n«'\vmncli tlioked by the dci osits froni 
that liver. 
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the other hy the railroad as far as the Caiiipii^lla station, and 
then across the IMareinnia. The former road, in fine ’.veather, is 
practicable f()r a (sarriage thronghoiit. 

From Campiglia Station to Fopiilonia there is a direct road of 
seven miles across the plain. "When I did it many years since, 
this track vas jiracticahle oidy on foot or on horseback, fur the 
jungle stretched from the Leghorn road to the very foot of the 
heights of ro}iuloiiia. The wood was dense enough in parts, yet 
I could catch an occasional glimpse of the cattle-crowned lieadland 
to which I was hound. The ground was swamjn'; the paths, mere 
tracks made by the cattle ; yet such difficulties were in time over- 
come, and I was approaching 1‘opnlonia, when I encountered a 
more formidable obstacle in a flock of sheep. Not that, like the 
knight of La Mancha, or his heroic [n'ototype, Ajax Telamonius, 
I took them for foes to be subdued ; but some half-a-dozen dogs, 
their guardians, large and fierce as wolves, threatened to dispute 
my further progress. Seeing no shepherd at hand to calm their 
fury, and not caring to tight a passage, or to put Ulysses’ example 
and Pliny’s precept into practice, and sit down (piietly in their 
midst," I made a ih':toi(r by the sea-shore, where a range of sand- 
hills concealed me from their view. Here the sand, untrodden 
perhaps for ages, lay so loose ajid deej) that I verified the truth of 
the saying — 

Clii vuol iiatir ael monJc) una gran pena, 

Dornia diritto, o cammiui per arena. 

This was the beach of the celebrated port of Popidouia, once the 
chief mart of Etruscan commerce ; but not a sail, not even a skitf 
now shadowed its waters, which reflected nothing hut the girdle 
of yellow sand-hills, and tlie dark headland of Populonia, with the 
tnrreted ruins on its crest, and the lonely Tower of Paratti at its 
foot. It was the scene delineated in the woodcut at the head of 
this chapter. 

It is a steej) ascent up the olive-clad slope to Populonia. Just 
before reaching the Castle, a portion of the ancient wall is passed, 
stretching along the brow of the hill ; hut this is hy no means 
tlie finest fragment of the Etruscan fortifications. 

The Castle of Poimlonia is an excellent specimen of the Italian 
feudal fortress ; its turrets and machicolated battlements make it 
as picturesque an object as its situation renders it prominent in 

“ Homer (Oilyp. XIV. 31) tells that sti'ik ilrup. Pliny {VIIL tU) also says 
Ulysses, on heing attacked hv the «log-> of that you may calui du^'-s' fury by sitting; 
Eiimieus, knowingly sat down, and let liis down on tlje ground. 
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tile seeneiT of tills district. Tlie ancient family of the Desiderj 
have been the hereditary lords of IVijinloiiia for centuries : and 
though the donjon and kee]) are no more, thonuh the iani[)aits 
are not manned, and no warder winds his horn at the stranger's 
aftproach, tlie Itesiderj still dwell within the castle -walls, in the 
midst of their dependents, retaining- all the patriarchal diyuity 
and simplicity of the olden time, without its tyranny : and with 
hospitality in no aye surpassed, welcome the traveller with open 
doors. I had not tlie pood fortune to make the acipiaintance et 
this amiable family as tliev were absent at the time of my visit : 
hut my friend, Ainsley, wlio in the previous sjuiny hail 

visited I'ojmlonia, was persuaded — compelleil 1 niav say — -to stay 
a week at the hastle, lindinp it impossible to refuse the urpent 
hospitality of the (.'avalicri'. It is refreshinp to experience such 
cordiality in a feTeipn land — to iind that liospitahty which we ai’e 
apt to I'ecard as ^lei uliarly of British prowth. tlouvisliinp a', 
luxuriantly in another soil, irowover riluetant to receive such 
attentions from stranpers, iu a case iilce tliis where there is ii'. 
imi, nor so much as a wiiiesho]) where retreshnu'Ut may be hail, 
one feels at liberty to tivs^iass a little. This ilepeinlence, ho’,\ - 
ever, on the pood ollices of others is likely to intertere witli 
liberty of action, ami luiplit he no .slipht inconvenience, were the 
antiquities of .hopuhaiia verv extended or nniiicrotis. it is, 

the traveller may drive over in the niurninp from Pioinbino. tive 
miles distant, or oven from (.'amiiiplia, see tlairoiiphly tlic 
remains at i’o2>ulonia, and ndtirn lad'ore sunset the same day. 

There are few relics of antiijuity extant at Fojinlonia betond 
its walls, which may he traced in Irapments alonp the brow of the 
hill, shuwinp the Btrnscan citv to have had a circuit of little 
more than a tnilc and a half.’’ The area thus inclosed is cf the 
fortn of a shoulder of mutton, with the slniuk-eiid towards tlie 
north-east. Tiiese dimensions jda<'e Ikqudonia in tlte rank of an 
inferior city, which must have derived its inqtortante from its 
situation and eommerce, rather than from the abundance of it- 
2to2)ulatiou. 

Po2)nh)nia can hardly have been one of the Twelve chief cities 
of the Ttrnscan Confederation. Xothing said of it by ancient 
writers marks it as of such inqiortance ; and tlie only statement 
that can in any way he construed to favour such a view, is mailo 
l)y Tivy, who mentions it among the 2>i'iiteipal cities of litruria, 

^ ilicdli's Plan or Popaii i>ia (Ant. Pup. Xtal. tav. If. makes the circuit of the walU 
be more than 8'JOO feet. 
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l)ut at a time Avlien the whole of that state had lone; heen suhjec-t 
to Itomaii doiiiliiatioiid The authority <_d' Servius, indeed, is 
directly ojiposed to that view, in tlie three traditions he records 
of it: — hist, that it was founded by the Corsicans, '■ after the 
establishnieiit of the Twelve cities of Etruria;" secondly, that 
it was a colony of A'edaterr:e ; and thirdly, that the Volaterrani 
took it from tile (iorsicansC At any rate, it was an inferior and 
dependent town in Etruscan times, and its couseipteneo arose 
from its commerce, from its Iteing a great naval station, and also 
from the strength of its jmsition, which enabled it to defy the 
attacks of ])lrates, to which cities on this* coast were then 
siilijecth hJ[,)ieover. it was the grand depot and factory of the 
iron of hdha, which, as at the present day, was not smelted in 
the island, but brought for that purpose to the neighbouring 
continent.' 

The antiipiitv of Populonia is undoubted. \’ii’gil rejireseuts it 
sending forces to the assistance ot ^Eneas, and Lears testimony 
to its importani ■■ in early times.' Vet we find no historical 
mention of tliis (dty till tin' eml of the Second Tunic "War. 
When S( ipio made a demand oii the resources of the province ch' 
Etruria to supply his fleet, emdi <d' the principal cities furnished 
that in which it abotinded — There sent corn and other provisions; 
d'ariEtinii, sailcloth : AddateiTic. ship-tackle and corn; Arretium, 
corn, weapons, and sundry implements ; Terusia. fdusium, and 
Tu'clhe, corn and tir for ship-httildiiig ; and Topuloiiia. iron.'' 

lake A'olateiTie. Populonia stistaincd a siege from the forces of 


Liv XXVnr. ■].*. Livy* m *»ii1v iiiP.in 
that r^lHiluiiia at the tiiUf idoii*.*! T** w.i" 
ainnn'd the iii -t > iliC' at the Ih-iiiau c 

of Kinni i. it 1- ii'<t ii.tjvrahahle, lj*>\vevi.T. 
a- Xu'huhr I T. p. 11 j-jiu. trail" » 
that r* ihfiu^h ii<>t nUC *»t tho 
(iiiuiiiai 'twelve Citit". may hi atter tiuie" 
lia\e tikon the iila-'-e of oim alreaily 

extinct— iK'ihap-s Vftnh'tii.i, '‘if the tnpr.- 
j^Tapli\ he e.rru'.twhph plaee> Yetnlouia 
neat it.” 

Seiv. H'l Viru. fliu. X. 17-. !Milluiu‘u 
(Xami<. Am?. Itai. p !'>:>), fruiu the eha- 
r.u'ter of certain roiti" "f ropulom.i, attii- 
l>nte-s the foumlatioii *.f the t-'-wn to tlie 
riiOLaeaii's, 'kiiine: their tsottiement in <A>r- 
>ica, airl think's it jio-ssihle that they mux 
liave lon^' hehl -n of it. 

'' Straho (V. p. aii'l Pliny (III. Si 

tell iih it w.iJs the only one of tlie an'-ieiit 


KtrU" an < ities win* h va-s '•itnate 1. 
poll ^peakln^, ou tho "oa. \Vhen*-e it m 
exi'leiit that Tehini'di, (Jia\i'-'.i\ Piigi, 
aii'l lliC othei pLieO" "U thi-s '.unist Weie nut 
i.itio" ; pi.ili-ihly mere lan'liu'^^-plaeus — ]* jlts 
to the ereat oitie^ in their vicinity. K\cn 
t’o'a, thoimli Mhiilaily sitnat* '1 to Poiai- 
I'jiua, wa-s imt. fi'jnt It- ■small r-i/^e, eiituleil 
ti* r.iiik a-s a city. See ^iullei leinaik'^, 
Kti'n-sk T. p •l-t''. 

~ Sti.iho. Ini . oit. ; Virro, ap. Serv. T'I 
iEn. X. 171; P'^emlo-AiLtot. de Mhah. 

Aimi ult c. ‘.>7». 

- Virn JP’E X. 17-. "While the whole 
is-l-iii'l of Klha sent only o'.'U xvarriur-5, 
Pttpuloiiia sent — 

Sex.-enti'" illi *le>kTMt Populonia matei 
Ivvianto'' Inlli juveiie.-s ; ast Ilva trecento-. 

Liv. XXVIII. 15. 
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Sylla, and was almost destroyed by tlie victor ; for Strabo, who 
visited it nearly a century afterwards, says the [ilace would have 
been an utter desert, were it not that the temples and a few of 
the bouses were still standing ; ^ even the i)ort at the foot t)f the 
hill was better inhabited. It seems never to have recovered from 
this blow, though we find it subse(iuently mentioned among the 
coast-towns of Etruria." At the beginning of the fifth century of 
our era it was in utter ruin, and the description lliitilius gives of 
it, is quite applicable to its present condition.^ Micali ascribes 
its final destruction to the Saracens in a.p. Slfi and 828 ; ‘ but 
Eepetti makes it more than two centuries earlier, referring it to 
the Lombards in the time of Gregory the Great. ' 

'Within the walls of I’opulonia are to be seen a line of six 
parallel vaults, concaincratioti es , sometimes erroneously called an 
amphitheatre ; a curious piece of mosaic, with a variety of fishes 
and some reservoirs of water — all of Roman times. Xothing is 
Etruscan within the walls. On the highest ground is a tower, 
where the French established a telegraph. Strabo tells us that 
in his time there was a look-out tower on this promontory, to 
watch the arrival of the tunny-fish;' just as is the practice at the 
present day along the coasts of Italy. It may have stood on this 
height, which commands a wide view of the IMediterranean, 
though Repetti thinks it probably occupied the eastern clifi', 
which is still known by the name of Punto della Tonnarella. 
From this “specular mount” you perceive that Populonia is 
situated, as Strabo describes it, “ on a lofty promontory, sinking 
abriq^tly to tbe sea, and forming a peninsula.” The Castle hides 
the view of the bay ; but on the north the coast is seen trending 
away in a long low line towards the mountains around Leghorn ; 


^ Juno had a temple at Populonia. 
Macroh. Sat. III. 11. And there was a 
very ancient and curious statue of Jupiter 
here, hewn from the trunk of an enormous 
vine. Pliny (XIY. 2) speaks of it as 
extant in his day, thmigh of great autii|uity 
— tot levis incorruptum. 

- ^lela. II. 4. Pliu. III. 8. Ptolemy 
(p. 68, ed. Bert.) even calls it a city. 

^ Until. Itin. I. 401 “412. See the 
heading to this Chapter. 

^ Micali, Ant. Pop. Xtal. I. p. 150. 

^ Repetti, IV. p. 530. 

® See Bull. Inst. 1843, p. 150^ for an 
account of this mosaic from the pen of 
Inghirami. who mentions tbe various fish 


under their technical names. 

' JStrabo, loc. fit. — dvi/i'0(TK0Tr€7(jy. IIol- 
stenius (Annot. ad Cluv. p. 29) interprets 
this word as pUcatlo thunnonna ; and does 
not think thoie was any tower. But he 
stands alone in this opinion. It vas pro- 
Lahly this same to'wer wliicli was standing 
in the time of llutlliiis, four centuries 
later, who speaks of a beacon-tower on the 
fortifications, instead of a Pharos built as 
usual on the mole ; so that a double pur- 
pose was served fl. 4W3-S) — 

Castellum gerainos honiinuin fundavit in 

USUs, 

Priesidium terris, iiidit.-iuinque iretis. 
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and even the snowy Apennines above the Gulf of Spezia mav he 
descried in clear weather. As the eye sweeps round the horizon 
of waters, it meets the steep rock of Gurifona, then the larger 
and nearer island of Capraja, anil, if the weather be very clear. 



(I. Line of tlie Etrii-jcaii wall'-. /. Church of S. Cerhorie. 

L. Coucumerutiouos ''ix \aults. 'j. Ancient veiualn^. niarkiiiij^ the site 

c. ^Moileru village. of the tlockyav<!, 

(L Torre di Baratti. h. Pereumal fuuutam. 

f. Mo''uic pavement. 

the mountain-crests of Corsica beyond. But those of Sardinia 
are not visible, though Strabo has recorded his experience to the 
contrary, and Macaulay, on his authority, has sung of 

“ sea-girt Popalonia, 

"NVho.se sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the boutherii s^ky.” 

Even were the distance not too great, the broad mass of Elba 
Mdiich fills the south-western horizon, would efl’ectually conceal 
them from the view. That island rises in a long line of dark 
peaks, the loftiest of which on the right is IMonte Campana ; and 
the highest at the other end of the range, is crowned by the town 
of Bio. Midway lies the Bay of Bortoferrajo, so called from its 
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shipinoiits of iron ore; and the town it.'-elf. the court of the exiled 
Emperor, i^ visible on a rock juttirio into tlie hay.'' 

The tiiie^t portions of tlie I^trl^-^l■an walls lie on this western 
side of I’otHilonia, and from the magnitude of tlie masonry are 
appropriately termed “ 1 Mas^i." They are represented in the 
annexed woodcut. They are formed of hloedcs, less rectangular. 



jierhaps, than those of ^’olterra. iait laid horizontally, though 
with little regnliirity. IMore care seems to have been bestowed 
on smoothing the surface of the masiiury than on its arrange- 
ment : and it is often vain to attempt to count the number of 


^ fcii.lio i-s 'J') iiilif's Pnpii- 

1(1111,1, idit tlic jioiut cf EH'T i'' ii'*t 

tliau l.j iiiiltg". He mLo wdiii'l hi'.i'" 
to tiiat I'liud mu-st do iidju F.>!1.-iik-i oi 
Pioiiiliiiio — luTTci fiv'iii the l.itt#'!’, from 
Mliieli it i'l ciiiv .s mile's ili'sUiut, tiii'l 
tlieie a leuular (.oniiimiiH-citioii. 
A;s the to the Etui'-ean", 

remain^ of tlidt innple may Pe oNpertcI t'» 
exiist tlicie, Imt I have uevt-i lieai'l of sitirli 
l.iein.; (IKtovtied ; itud 1 liave liad no ojf- 
jtoiiunity of %T>itiii 2 f it for {>er>f'nul re-eait b. 
Sir Kit lirinl C. float e de.-s'-nbes 5!omc am ieiit 
remains at Le (liotte, opjmsite l‘ort<»fer- 
rajo, and on Ca]m F'Li'rtello, >\bere tliey aio 
called tlie “ Fa1azz(^> dr-lla Kcaina deJl’ 
Elba,” — be coD'iMei.s both to be of the 


same dat'', and ld< (k'stiiyti'U ^ '-fins t( 
Hidii.tte tbcai Koiiiaii. -Cla-"'gLil T' mi , 

1. l‘p 'Jd, 'I'i Ell-t, li'occver. lias 

iiittic—t foi the natnralist than Top the 
anTii|naiy. It i-s, as Kopetri oh^cr\^.'-. 
‘•’the be^t -stoied mineialo,!d;ical i.ahiiiy-t i!> 
Tii-sianv.’’ It" iioii mines Inivt; I'een k- 
m'^vned fiom th*' day< of the Kojn m>; {of 
i-nprn, p.i^o and Vdi^dl (.Eti. X. 174) 
tiuly cali" Eli'.i. 

Iii.sula ine\b ui"ti" dialUmm ^enero-.i 

luetalh.s. 

For an aei uunt of tlii" heaiitiful i-slainl and 
it's prodinti**!!" .■'ee Kepetti. II /. I'sola 
d.ir E(l..i. 
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coui^C'^, as Lloclcs (jf Ycrv (liffi-rciit lie siile Ijv side, 

X'oiie of tlioiii are of lire vast dimensions (.f s.aiK at I'ie-.ole and 
Yolterm.’’^ Eut the L'eijueiit splitting of the rock often lender.s 
it diliicult to determine their original size and form : and in parts 
gives them a very irrettular eliaraeter.^ In other parts, more to 
the south, the walls are composed of Lmg and very shallow 
cirurses, the fork haviny there a tendency to split in thin himiiii:- . 
As in all other Etru.se, r:r vealling, there is an entire ahsenee oi 
cement and cramping. 

In every part (jf the circuit, the trails .of ropulonia are tm- 
hankmeiits only, never rising above the level of the city, c.s i- 
sometimes the case at X'olterra and at Co'-a. In no part ai . 
they liow to he seen more than ten or twelve feet in height. 

The other Etruscan remains of I’opuloiiia are a few toml.s in 
the surrounding slopes. .Ah >iit a quarter of a mile helov. tin 
walls to the south, are some sepulchres, called, like the vaults 
in the theatre of I’lesole, I.e Eu.Ii.' delle Fate— "the Eailics’ 
Eeiis." They are liollowid in low eliffs ot yellow sau.lst.tLc, 
and have passages cut down to them, as in tin- .southern part of 
Etruria., but have u.. iiionumeiit.il faeaiE. Tin-y seem to have 
been cireular, hut the rock is so fri.able that the origin, il form is 
nearly destroyed. How long they have heeii .qaaied 1 eould not 
learn. They are not to he i.Aiiid without a guide, as the p.uli to 
them lies through a dense wood of tall leiitiscus. 

(Ju the hill to the east of I’oimbmia, and about one mile from 
the castle, are otlier tombs, opt uedt in l!S4U by Sigiior Eiam-ois ; 
and known by the name of Ee Eintte. Tlu-y uie within a 
tumulus : ami otlnr similar mounds, jir.ibably containing tombs, 
rise on this spot.’ The tombs were constructed of slabs put 


Tjic !>'(> k d iu iLe Yiu’iki't- l-s 

I) ft. t! HI. I'T '2 Tt. 0 Hi. — th.’.t iiiaik'^'l i" 

.'(ft. 4 ill, liv flit 2 HI. The I 

fuiiM liiiT 7 fiL'C 111 kTiL;tli ; 1-‘'\ .ml 
more thtii 2 itet hi li'-klit, m.inv 

much h ■"> th.iii "El It inav he uh^ewc-l 
heie, a-s at Vultciia .iiul <'th‘.T' ^ltb in 
uoitlieiii that tiic .'tniailc't a>i«l 

^hallowe‘^t hhicks aie at the 

hottom, a.-5 if t" make a Inuii'litiou 

for tile laii.Ljr iiia'"-e''. 

^ The walk of PopuLinia hive heeii 
xtyle 1 poly.Eoml ikerliar'l, ahnii-r. In's! 1 . 
p. 7h) ; hilt I cmilil }>eivoi\e n'-thim; to 
warrant su.li a nouieuclatare. It is true 
that biiiall pieces are often iimerteT to h!l 
the iuter.stE.es, <ue 1 few ihock.s are strieily 


it.i H‘!i_ .l,.i : hut It *. Ill fuilc r 

WlU h< ueUeiallv toiin-l that the iMe- 

aiemete ''plittHiT-' Lmia Kiiae; hlm.Ls ; 
Ifi th" loik, a ' likt'is.; - . 11 . 1 -s.r.iii,-. h.^s 
>pllt. peihal'-s Hum the sipi-am aju'eiiT 
weieht. aii'l oiteii 'U le so as t " cai- 

Aort a '[U.i'haii.uular miss mT" two oi mure* 
(»E tiiaimnlai foim: ,iu ' x.tueIo or vIieIi 
i'! sh,)\\ii 111 the woo.l ut at p. 21 S In 
tinth. It i'l simtuiai to oi.sfiwe how i los. ly 
thk iiusoiiiv JU some I'.uts u-seinhlos tlo* 
natural look, when '-pht hy thin* oi tho 
elements. The most irromilu masses, how- 
ever, arc trapezoMal or tiian^nilar; aiiT 
hoii/oUTality is thiouglnmt the distinctive 
eliiiacter ot the masonry. 

- Inixlhrami, ihill. Inst. 1S42, ]>. 148. 
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together witliout cement. They had already heeii rifled of their 
most precious contents in former ages, so that little was learnt 
of the sepulchral furniture of I’opulonia.’’ Some painted vases, 
however, with Loth black and red figures, have been found in 
the slopes near the sea. 

Not a vestige now remains of the docks or slijis which Strabo 
tells us anciently existed at Populonia.^ 

AVe learn from coins tliat the Etruscan name of tliis city was 
“Prri.rxA,”'’ — a name which seems to he derived from the 
Etruscan Bacchus — Purpumv' ss;”'' as Mantua was from the 
Etruscan Pluto — Mantiis; if it he not rather a compound word; 
for “Luna ” being found in the names of tliree Etruscan towns, 
all on this coast — Luna, Pup-luna, '\'et-luua — seems significant 
of a maritime character.* 

Poitulonia is one of the few Etruscan cities of which coins, 
unquestionably genuine, have been found. They are of gold and 
silver, as well as of bronze, and generally have one or two small 
crosses, which mark their value. The emblems are often signi- 
ficant of the commerce of the town. The head of Vulcan ; a 
hammer and tongs, on the reverse — in allusion to its iron- 
foundries. The head of Mercury ; a cadiircus and trident — 
indicative of its commerce and maritime importance. The head 
of Minerva; an owl, with a crescent moon and two stars.^ But 


The excavations made here in liy 
Noel des Vergers in conjunction with Frau- 

Mere lu'ofitlebs from the same caubc. 
The labt excavations on this site were made 
})y I)r. i?chliemann, of Trojan celebrity, but 
so far as I can learn they proved fniitless. 
His selection of an Etruscan site for liis 
enterprise was not felicitous. 

Strabo, V. p. 

It is sometimes written “Peplana,” 
or contracted into “ Pep.” The town was 
calle<I Populonia by Virgil, Servius, ^lela, 
and Rutilius — Poi»ulonii, }»y Livy — and 
PoploniuiD, or Populoiiium, by Stiabo, the 
Phoudo-Aris'totle, Stcphanu.s, Ptolemy, and 
the Itineraries. 

® Bacchus is so designated on several 
Etruscan mirrors — c.v. tliat which forms 
the frontispiece to Vol. I. of this woik. 
See Uerhard, Etrusk. Sjiieg. t.tf. S3, SI, 
DO. Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 173) 
would derive Populonia from this source ; 
and so also Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1533, p. 
193 • Gottheiten der Etrusker, p. 29). 

7 


P>ut may it not be, on the contrary, tint 
the god took this name from the toun, as 
Venus did liers of Oypris and Cycherea, 
from her favourite islands i It is not 
inipiobable that the Etruscan name 
“ Puidi,” Puplina” (Publius), had some 
affinity t • “ Pupluna.” 

' ( t nifpra, page 07. 

''' Aiiotlier type of Populonia is a female 
Iiead, helmeted, with a fish by its side ; 
this Lanzi thinks refers to the tunny 
fi.sheries mentioned ]»y Strabo. Otlier coins 
have a wild-boar — an apt emblem of the 
^laiemma ; or a lion, about to seize his 
prey, uhich IMiiliiigen thinks is an imita- 
tion of an Ionic coin. One mentioned by 
Eckhel, with a female head covered with a 
lion\ .‘'kin, and a club on the reverse, 
Muller e"n':>Iders significant of the Lydian 
origin of the Etruscans, ilany of the coins 
of Populonia have the peculiarity of having 
the reverse quite bare. For descriptions 
an«I illustrations of tlie^e coins, see Passeri, 
Par.iliji. in Lemp.st. tab. V. 3-5 ; Lanzi, 
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the most remarkable type on the coins of Populonia is the 
Gor/joneion ; not here '■ the head of the fair-cheeked ilednsa — " ’ 

“ A ^vo^llan’s cotintenance -witli serpent locks.’* — 

as it is represented by the seiilptors of later Greece and ef 
Etruria, and by I.-eonHrdo da Vinci, in liis celebrated ])icturc : 
but a monstrous fieud-like A'isage, just as in the subjoined ^v^.^Olb 
cut/ with snaky hair, gnashinj^* tusks, and tongue lolling out of 

The open month, that seemed to containc 
A full good pecke within the utmost brim. 

All set with yron teeth in raunges twaiue. 

That terrift-lc his foes, and armed him, 

Appearing like the mouth of Orcus griedy grim.*' 



Saggio, II. pp. -27, 81, t.iv. U. 1-:! ; 
Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. llo ; Ital av. 
Horn. tav. a9-61 ; !Mun. Ined, p. 34s. it 
setj. tav. 54. Muller, Etiusk. I. pp. 323, 
330 ; Miounefc, JIcO, Ant. 1. ^ip. lUl-2 ; 
Siipx'l. I. pp. 109-203 ; Sestini, Ueog. 
Aumis. 11. p. 5 ; Mlllingen, Xunii>. Aug. 
Itulie, p. 103 tt sL‘i.\ cf. CapranGM, Ann. 
Inst. 1S40, ji. 2o4 ; Abukeii, ^MitteluaUen, 
taf. 11. 1-3. 

Piinlar, Pj’tli. XIL 2S. 

^ Thi> cut is taken from a vase of Cliiusi. 
hut it i^? diaractciistic of the Etru-^cun 
G-orgoueion. 

The Goigon's head, accoiding to the 


Orphic doctrines, was a SNmbul of the 
lunar dhk. Epigenes, axh Clem. Alexand. 
Strom. V. jh 070, cd. Putter. 

A !?mgular opinicjii has hecn hroachod hy 
Di. Levezuw of Uerlin — that the tyjte of 
the Gorgon u£ anthpiity was iiutli'.ng hut 
an or oiiiang-uutaug, seen on the 

Atriean coast hy some early Gietk or 
rirenician mariner ; and that its lerot. inns 
air, its hoirihle tu^k.s, features and form 
curicatiiring humanity, seized on hi-? imau'!' 
nation, ■which ret»r<*diiced the niuin'^ter m 
the .series of hi^ m\ihs. See a review of 
Levezo'w’s work hy the L>uc do Luyue', 
Ann. In>t. 1834, 311-332. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

r> 0?E LLE. — 7? Z /: ll . t . 

Jam '‘tt.iiic'*, ct juitix-: imI.hho timi' 1 

ct CciiipLi lJc“iiU-, 

fK.]ii la-'-ja iM'lii.'e tcin'iit, ao tut.i tcuuiiiur 
iV-r:^ama i-iUiiLti-. , ct jaia pciicic luiUc-.. — LucAN. 

]-’olloni(-a to (h-osseto by railroad, tliere are 42 kilo- 
Tuetres or 25 miles. There is a traek aloiiit the coast direct to 
( 'asti.elion della I’e^caja, leaving the Torre di Tnija, the Trajanus 
Tortus of autiij[uity,^ to the rii>ht. The rail-road leaves the coast 
at Follonica, and runs inland for half the vay through a long 
barren valley, betrveeii heights covered with brushwood, on which 
to the rigdit stand the villages of Scarliuo, fravorraiio, Cahlaua 
iuid Cfiuncarico. At the foot of the heig'hts, below Gavorrano, is 
the station of Putassa, with its Locanda, nine miles from Follonica. 
Beyond Giiincarico, the scenery begins to improve, and Colonna 
di Buriano on a wooded height three miles to the right, is a pic- 
turesque feature in the landscape. This is siqiposed to be the 
Colonia, near whiidi, in the year of Home 529, took place the 
great rout of the Gauls, connnonly called the battle of Telamon.- 


* rtnl. !>. ^5!, cd. I5cjt 
- It i-j Fronlimis Stiat. I. 2, Ti w’o 


mentions Colonia (bome readings have it 
ruidi.iiia' a- tile site of that battle. Polj- 
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At T>iipo,. a -wretrluMl i-.thnrct — a meiv u-olr's den — you einiTyfr 
from tile valley into a vast, treeless, lioiisele-s luour, or rather 
swamp, called the Layo f'astig'lioiie, the Lacus Prtlius (jr Aprilis 
of :iiiti(piity, which I'ealises all your worst conceptions of the 
iMaremma, its putrescent feus, its desolate sceuery. d'he railway 
makes a w ide circuit at the edge of the swamp, crossing the vallev 
of the llruiia, where many villages gleam from the distant hill- 
slopes. the hist ot them heiug Monte I’c'cali on an olix e-clail, 
tri[)le-towered height, two miles from tlie station. lleiS' tlie line 
forks, one hraiicli turning inland iq) the valley of the Orcia to 
IMoutalcino and Siena, If tlie morass liave its horrors, it is not 
necessary to linger amid them, for the train soou I'eaches th- 
gates of Grosseto. 

Grosseto, the cajiital of tlie Tuscan olaremmn, stands on the 
very level of the jilain. It has live thuusa.ud inhahit.ints — ,i 
population almost douhh.-d in winter: and in conqiarison with 
the towns and villages in its neighhourliood. it seems an oasis of 
civilisation : for it has an air of neatness and cleanliness, hanging 
gardens on its ramparts, a small hut pretty cathedral, a faint 
reflection of the gl lies <if Siena, a theatre, and an inn, ■' La 
Stella d'ltalia," whose i>raises 1 eanuot expre.ss better than hy 
saying it is the last in the IMai’emnia, hetweeii lisa and Home. 
The ptiiJroni', Sigiiure Giviniin, is successor tii the widow 
I’alaudri, tornierly known far and wide tlirongliont the .Maremma 
— not only f>r the e.xcelleiice vif her uccoinmodatiou. hut for 
her boast of having resided, maid, wife, ami widow, more than 
sixty years at tirossetu, summer as well as winter, and always in 
rohust, nniutcrnipted healtli — a living monument of the elasticity 
of the human frame, and, ot its power to resist by hahituatiou the 
most noxious influences ot Xatunu Tm' ( irossvto, though pro- 
tected from the assaults of man hy f u-tiflcatioiis, has no safeguar,! 
against the insidious attacks of the marsh-fever, whidi desolates 
it in snmiimr ; and the i)roverhial saying, ‘‘ t /ro.s-.scto //g'/ro.ssu " is 
no mere l>lay u])on words, nor is it to be taken ironically, hut 
refers to the bloating, dropsitying effect of tlie oft-recurring fever. 
Grosseto lias little interest to tlie antiquary, beyond its .Museum, 


If’uis (TI. 27) says it near Te- 
l:. luoii, and it to the north of 

tliat i-Iacc. There is no valid ttround for 
lilai-iiii: it at Coiouna, ^\lli^.•h, InAvevei. i'* 
f-aid to ha\c some leitiaiiis. of C\elot'ean 
vailing, vitli IhoiLai idiveinent on the 
siiinmit of the hill ; and vases, Koman 


coiii'; and other aiili'juariaii troa'iiro'- aio 
st'itod to h.*ve i'con diM-overed aroimh the 
town. Chiv< r I n. ]). 47.’) take'' thi'.(’o- 
loiina t'» ho tlio Salehro of the ItiiieKUie'.. 
]>y other-' it Ii is lieeii sui'p.'Sed to he the 
fcite of Vetuloida. 
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and its vicinit}' to the ancient Etruscan city of Ituselhe, n liicli 
lies some five miles to the north, near the high-road to Siena. 

The Museum, n hich is in the Town-hall of Grosseto, is of very 
recent formation, hut from the numerous donations received from 
the possessors of Etruscan antl(xuities. it already begins to make 
a respectable appearance. 

On the ground-door are fourteen urns of alabaster fi'oin Yol- 
terra and other Etruscan sites. Among the subjects re^^reseiited 
are the Death of (Enomaus — Scylla with tishes'-tails — a waggon- 
scene with the soul reclining within the car, or. it may be, a sarco- 
phagus with the effigy of the deceased, on its way to the sepulchre 
— the parting of a married pair, the wife inside a doorway, the 
husband without, the usual Eury with a torch being present — two 
boys mounted on leopards, vis-a-vis, and a woman kneeling 
between them — Charun striking down a victim with his mallet, 
while a Eury seizes another wretched being by the hair. The best 
preserved of these urns is one in which two men are represented 
slaying two women at an altar, while a Eur}', torch in hand, is 
looking on. 

The rest of the antiquities are on the upper floor. The pottery 
is mostly of plain clay from Patselhe, but there is also some red 
ware, like that of Arezzo, from the same site, some cock-crowned 
vases and other articles in hucvhvro from Chiusi, and a few painted 
vases of little beauty. The most interesting pottery in this 
collection is the late ware of Yolsinii, of plain unglazed clay, but 
of elegant forms, decorated with figures, foliage, fruit and flowers 
in relief, and bearing traces of colour. This ware resembles the 
silvered vases of Urvieto. 

A black bowl of ordinary ware is inscribed with the Etruscan 
alphabet, in characters rutlely scratched on the clay, a copy of 

ETRE-jEAN ALrilABET, ON A VA-“F, MUSEUM. 

which is given in the woodcut. In Greek letters the alphabet 
would run thus : — 

A, r, E, F, idigamma,., Z, H, (aspirate), 0, I, K, A, M, N, FI, 
Z, (accented), O. (koppa), P, Z, T, Y, 0, X, <t>. 

The resemblance between this ali)habet and that inscribed on 
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a cap found at Boiuarzo is striking.® This, however, shouid he 
of later date, as it has the kappa and koppa in addition. I 
could not learn where this interesting bowl had been discovered. 

Tliere are a g(dd necklace, and some rings, from Corneto, and 
sundrj' bronzes, though none from Buselhe worthy of the reputa- 
tion its necropolis has acquired. There is a case of bronze idols, 
and a second case full of falsifications. So again with the coins. 
Besides some genuine money of ancient Etruria, there are many 
specimens of the .E'-s grave of modern manufacture, all presented 
in good faith as genuine anti<iues. In fact the fabrication of 
Etruscan relics, especiall}’ of bronzes, is now going forward on an 
extensive scale in this part of Italy, and travellers should be on 
their guard when such roha i.s offered to them for purchase. In 
this Museum the genuine bronzes are exhibited in one case, the 
false ones in another; thus the amateur has the opportunity of 
comparing them, and of learning to distinguish them for the 
future. 

At the distance of about four miles to tlie north are the 
hot-springs, called I Bagni di Boselle. Above them rises a loft}' 
hill, Boggio di iMoscoua, crowned with some ruins, wliich the 
traveller will be apt to mistake for those of Buselhe.^ At the 
little wineshop hard by the Baths a guide is generally to be had. 
I found not one, but half a dozen — young peasants, wlio had 
come to hear mass in the little chapel, and were returning to the 
site of Buselhe, where their cattle were grazing. There are two 
w'ays hence to the ancient city, one on each side of the lofty hill 
of IMoscona. It woxdd not be amiss to go one way and return 
the other. I took the path to the right, and after traversing a 
tract of underwooel for a ccniple of miles, ascended the steep 
slope on which Buselhe was Atuated. The hill is one of those 
truncated cones often chosen by the Etruscans for the site of 
their cities, as at Orvieto, Saturnia, and Cosa ; and the slopes 
around it are covered with wooil, so dense th'.it it effectually 
conceals the walls from the spectator at a distance. By this road 
I entered Buselhe on its south-western side. I then turned to 
the right and followed the line of walls, which are traceable in 
detached fragiiieiits along the brow of the hill. 

At first, the masonry was horizontal — rudely so indeed, like 
that of 'S'olterra and Bopidonia, but such was its decided cha- 
racter, though small stones were inserted in the interstices of the 

^ See Yol. I. p. 172. ini-t.ike, ami .it tiist Ku-ell.e mitii- 

Sir lliehaiJ Celt Ilu.irc laaJo tlii.-, uia sceiug it. Cl.mr al 'iuiir, J. p. t'J. 

VOL. n. e 
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large masses/ But when 1 hail gained the eastern side of the 
city, I found all rectangularitv and horizontalitv at an end, the 
walls being composed of enormous masses piled up without 
regard to form, and diftering only from the rudest style of 
Cyclopean, as described by Bausanias, in haying the outer sur- 
faces smoothed. Speaking of Tiryns in Argolis, that writer says, 


I 

O 


I 


PLAN OF 


AlUipleJ jioiii Miculi, 



a, a. Line of Etnucan walls. 

b. i’ortioii of ditto, represeuted iu woodcut 

at p. '222. 

c. AValled inclosure, prol^ably the Arx. 

d, d. Sites of gates. 


c. Vaulted cisterns. 

/. llemaius of ancient Luildings. 
{!. Qiiaiiy of travertine. 

It. Qiiaiiy of sandstone. 

1. Etruscan tomb. 


“ The walls, wdiich are the only I’uius remaining, are the work of 
the Cyclops, and are formed of unhewn blocks, each of wliich is 
so huge that the smallest of tliem could not he in the least stirred 
by a yoke of mules. Small stones were fitted in of old, iu such a 
way that each of them is of great seryice in uniting the large 
blocks.”*' In these walls of Buselhe smiill blocks are intermixed 
with the large masses, occupying the interstices, and are often in 
some measure fitted to the form of the gap. The irregularity 
and shapelessness of this masonry is parti}' owing to the trayer- 

“ It is this regular portion of tlic walls I.! feet high : the block marked n 7 feet 
which is represented iu the woodcut at the 4 iiichc.*' i«-'Ug, by '> feet 4 indies in height, 
head of this chapter. They aie here uhout ^ i’aas.an. II. 25, 7 ; cf. II. 10, 4. 
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tine of -wliicli it is composed; that material not so readily splitting 
into polygonal forms as limestone, but rather hiiving a horizontal 
■eleavageJ 

Tills masonry then cannot he correctly described either as 
“ Cyclopean/’ like that of Tiryiis, because the outer surface is 
heu'ii, or as “ polygonal,” for the blocks are not cut into deter- 
minate forms. 

The masses are in general very large, varying from six to ten 
feet in length, and from four to eight in height. Some stand 
vertically seven or eight feet, by four or five in vidth, and I 
observed one nearly thirteen feet in length.” The difficulty of 
raising such liuge blocks into their places vould he immense ; 
hut I believe that in nearly all these cases where the walls are 
formed of the local rock, they have been let down from above — 
that the top of the insulated height chosen for the site of the city 
was levelled, and the masses thus quarried off were used in the 
fortifications. There are still some deep pits in one i)art of tlie 
city, -whence stone has been cut. The -ivulls on the eastern side 
of the city are in several parts fifteen <-)r twenty feet higli ; but on 
the north, where they are most perfect, they rise to the height of 
twenty to thirty feet. Here the largest blocks are to be seen, 
iincl the masonry is most Tirynthian in character ; here also the 
walls are not mere emhankmeiits, hut rise above the level of the 
citj'. On the western side there are few fragments extant, and 
those are of smaller and more regular masonry than in any other 
part of the circuit. On this side are many traces of an inner wall 
hanking up the higher ground within the city, and composed of 
small rectangular blocks, coiTes2>oiidiiig in size with tliose usually 


’ Those v,\\\U are cited hy Gcrli.iid 
{Ann, lust. ik 40 ; ef. j). 41u, 

tav. d'ayg. F. 1.) as an C-Vdniple of the 
iTide>t ami most am-ient kind vt Cycl')i»ean 
masonry, similar to tlio.'^e of TiiMis and 
Mycon.ij in Aiyoli^., and of Arj'ino and 
Autiduiia in It<ily : hut tlic smiM.iIimg of 
the outer feuiface distiii^ui!?Ijes them frtaii 
tliL- Cyclopean -vvalls of Paiis.iiiias, a< ^\'cll 
as from the ancient -walls above !Muiite 
Fortino, tlionglit to ]»e tlio^e of Aitena (.f 
tlie Vokyi, and from tliose at Civitella and 
Olevauo, on the oi'pusite laiige of inoun- 
taius ; all of which are in every rosjiect 
unhewn. ]\[r. Ihinhiuy, tm the other hand 
(Clas.s. V. p. ISfM, though he does 

not speak fioni pei^onal acquaintance with 
Fuselhc, descril es portiun.s of the walls 


as “decide<lly i)oIvgnnal *’ — a term hy no 
nieaii'! appro-aide; for there is nothing 
liere reseuii-iiut: the ancient masonry or 
(Jo-sa, or of Se.gui, Ahitii, and other poly- 
gonal foi-tirtt ition-^ ot Central Italy. He 
aFo state-, that all the polygonal portion^ 
of tlie-'O walk arc of li.ird limestone, while 
the regular ma'-'fiiiy is of 'nuicvino. or 
stratiried saud-'^toue. I may lie alh wcil to 
fpiestiou this fact, for to me the roik ai»- 
peare<l to he traveitine throughoat. Thir- 
is confirmed hy Repetti, IV. i'. S20. 

^ I add the dimensions of a few of these 
blocks — S feet 4 inches higli, hy o feet 
'2 inches wide — 12 feet S inches long, hy 
2 feet 10 inche.s high — 7 feet 4 inches, hy 
4 feet 10 inches— 0 feet 4 inches, by 5 fe* t 
4 inches. 


Q 
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forming city-walls in the volcanic district of the land. The space 
between this outer and inner line of wall reminded me of the 
pomcerium, the sacred S2iace within and without the walls of 
Etruscan cities, no signs of which have I been able to trace on 
any other ancient site.** It is true that in this jiart the inner 
wall emhanks the high mound to the north, which there is reason 
to sujfpose was the Arx ; but the same walling is to be traced 
round another mound at the south-eastern angle, as well as at 
several intermediate x^oints ; which makes me susj)ect there was 
a continuous line of it. 

The area enclosed by the walls forms an irregular quadrangle, 
between ten and eleven thousand feet, or about two miles, in 
circuit.^ The city then was much smaller than Yolterra, yet 
larger than Populonia or Fiesole. 

I traced the sites of six gates — two on the northern side, one at 
each angle; two in the eastern wall, and two also in the western. 
In the southern I could perceive no such traces. 

Let no one venture to ex2>lore the site of Kuselhe who is not 
prepared for a desperate undertaking, who is not thorn-iu’oof in 
the strength or the worthlessness of his raiment. To ladies it is 
a curiosity more efiectually tabooed than a Carthusian convent ; 
they can hardly even approach its walls. The area of the city 
and the slopes around are densely covered with a thorny shrirb. 


The po/iUf’riif/ii was a space marketl 
uut hy tliC foniidev within, or or 

oil hotli of, the walls of an Etruscan 
city, or of tliose citie>, which, like Kome, 
were Ijuilt aecordiug to the Etmscan ritual ; 
and it YMs so calleil hy the li«»nians, he- 
Cciiise it Wits jio.-it mt/rtntif «>r poitt' nim'os 
as A. (iellius jiuvs, or proximinu niiiro as 
Testn.'s iutiiaates. Though its name i.-s 
Ih'Tuan, it> oiigiii uiidouldeilly Etru-^- 
<Mn. ; and it Yas marked out hy the plough, 
according to the rite.s Y-liicU the Ktruscaus 
ohserve<l in founding their cities. It ^^as 
ever after held sacred fiom tlie ]dougli and 
from hahitution, and was used hy the 
augiii-'. in taking the city-au''pices, Ireing 
divided into “’legions”' for that i»uriJOte. 
But when the city was enlarged the pu- 
/HLi-ruiiu was uIm* cairied further out, as 
w.is the 'Use vitli Home, Avhcie one hill 
after another was iiie hided ■within it. it-i 
huimdaiies Were maike<l liy ripjn or tt/'- 
'.n'ml. The >p.ice it inclo^ed va-s called 
the opir cyitii!. Liv. I. 41 ; Bioii. Hal. 


IV. p. -21$ : VaiTo. L. L. V. 143 ; Plutarclt. 
Komiil. ; Auk (tcU. XIII. 14 ; Tacit. Ann. 
XII. 24, 25 ; Fe^tiw. c. ProsiiuiUTum ; 
Serv. ad Viig. VI. Ih7 ; Cicero, de 

Divin. I. 17 ; II. o5 ; ef. iMiiller, Etru^k. 
III. rt, *1. Xiehulir {T. p. 28S) tliinks the 
“word poiuu .seems pioporly to denote 
a subiiib taken into the city, and included 
within the range of it.s aii>pices ” 

It tlie ahove-inentioiied ^pace in the 
walN of Ruselho were the p<>'i\<‘Ttii ui , of 
vliicli I am very douhtful, it va-' the innci 
poitiou. But the iiinei line or ma.-'oaiy 
may he merely tlie emhankinent of the 
higher ground witliin the city-walB^ or it 
may he a .second line of foititicatioii>. 

^ See !Mieali’^i Plan of Rubella’ {Ant. 
Pop. Ital. t iv. 3), and th.it of Ximenci 
iK.-saine dell’ iXaine d'un lihio .‘-oj.ra la 
aieimna S.«no>c' fioia whiiu n i'^ taken. 
Mullci lEtiu-k. I. 3, 3) '-ites RuMddv a-, 
an m-tatn.eot tlie iwiuil i|Uadi.iiigiilar iuini 
of Etin.'-'Mii cit.es. 
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called “ miirriica,” wliioli I liad often admired elsewliere for its 
bright yellow blossoms, and delicate foliage ; but as an antagonist 
it is most formidable, particularly in winter, when its fierceness is 
unmitigated by a leaiy covering. Even could one disregard the 
thorns, the difficulty of forcing one’s waj* through the thickets is 
so great that some of the finest portions of the walls are un- 
approachable from below, and in very few spots is it possible to 
take a sketch.’ AVithin the city, the thickets are not so dense. 
Such at least I found the state of the hill in 1844, and such, I 
hear, it is still. Let him therefore, who would explore this site, 
keep in mind the proverb — “till came, tal cnltcUo ” — “ as your 
meat is, so must your knife be ” — and take care to arm himself 
for the struggle. 

'Within the walls are sundry remains. On the elevated part to 
the north, which I take to have been the Arx, besides fragments 
of rectangular masonry, are some vaults of Eoman work, which 
have been supposed, it seems to me on no valid grounds, to have 
formed part of an amphitheatre.^ At the south-eastern angle of 
the city is a mound, crested by a triple, concentric square of 
masonry, which i\Iicali takes to have been the -Irx, tliough it 
seems to me more probably the site of a temide or tower. ‘ 

(.)n the south-western side of the citj' are three parallel vaults 


- ^S’hell (leN.-iilte tlic ^\alls of 

llut'ellie iia “of ell licwii pamlleloitipetl 
blocks’' (MictiU, Ant, Pop. Itiil. I. 
or “of sqnarc'l blocks of immense size” 
(Cluver. II. 1 '. 514 ', it is clear tliey lnll^t 
have ouiiteute'l thciu'*elves uitli tlic poi- 
tions to the houtli ami we-'t, — s^ucli as. that 
represented in the woodcut at the head of 
tlii'i chapter- —and were stopt by the mar- 
rvi'n from seeing the tinc'^t fragment.-'. 
The liltin' uni >eenis to lict\c had a long heie- 
ditary .'■/tiiitil in this part of Italy; 
and it is probaVdv to tliis shrub that Ptdy- 
bius (II. TS) refers, in his ilesoriptnjn of 
the battle ])et\\eeu the Ibuiiaiis and dauls 
in this neiuliboiirhood. The latter were 
evidently *’ fre>]imen ” in the Mareimua, 
t)r they Avoiild not have heen so leady 
to denude t}ieiu.selvo>, le'-t tludr clothes 
should impede them in [•a>-'ing through the 
thickets. 

^ Ximenes (K'-anie, -who publmlied 

in 1775, Mas tho tii-'t t<> give a plan of 
these ruins as an amijhitlicutre ; Hoare 
(Clas". Tour, I, p. d4b in could vee 

nothing of such a structure, beyond tlie 


f»n*m ; and that is not ut the present day 
very apparent. llepetti (IV. p. 
however, speaks of it as an uiidnulited 
amphitheatre ; and Francois also so de- 
seribes it, stating that the remains of the 
-'trm-ture are in great part e.vtant. P>ull. 
Inst. ] S51, p. 3. 

The touudatious of tlio two outer 
• piadrangle.s are not now very di'^tiiu-t, 
tlmngh the terraces can be traced ; but the 
inner s<[Uavc jueseives its foundations un- 
moved, consisting of the small ie>-taugular 
blo«-ks already descrihefl — tlie only sort of 
masonry within tlie citv-v alls. The s'lnai'e 
i.s AS feet, and the thu-kness of the wall 
5 feet d inches. ^Vithiu the Mpiare tlic 
ground sinks in a deep hollow. This 
would seem to indicate a tower rather tliaii 
a temple, but its small size pre. ludes to 
iiiy mind the idea of its being tlie < itadel, 
which on other Etruscan sites is uut a iiieic 
lastle or keep, as this must have been, 
but an inclosure of sm h extent as to rmi- 
taiii within its area a tiiple temple, like 
that on the Caiutuline at Kome. 
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of lioiiiaii vpus Incertum, about a liuiidred feet long. They are 
suidc in the high embanked ground already uieiitioned, in which, 
not far from them, are traces of a gate through the inner lino of 
■svall.'' 

From the height of liuselhe you look southward over the wide 
vale of the Ombrone, with the ruined town of Istia on the banks 
of that liver ; but tirosseto is not visible, being concealed by the 
loftier heights of Moscona, which is crowned by the ruins of a 
circular tower.'’ On the east is a wooded ludlow ; but on the 
north lies a wide bare vallej’, through which runs the road to 
Siena, and on the opposite heights stands tlie town of Batignano, 
of [iroverbial insalubrity — “ Ihit'uinano fa la fossa.” On the west 
the vallej' widens out towards the great lake of Castigiione, the 
Lacus Prdiiis, or -Lprilis, of anti(|uity, which of old must have 
been as at present a mere morass, into which several rivers dis- 
charge themselves ; but it had then an island in the midst, which 
is no longer distmguishable.'^ Castiglion della Pescaja is seen on 
the shore at the foot of the hills which rise behind the promontory 
of Troja. 

Scarcely a trace of the necrojiolis had been discovered when I 
first visited Puselhe ; fur no excavations had been made on this 


® At tills si) 0 t the ijiasoury of the eiu- 
bankinent, each course of ^vhicIJ recedes 
from that below it, as at the Ar.i Kegina of 
Taiquiini, tenniruites abnii»tly, so as to 
leave an even bieak ali the way ujs 
making it clear that heie was a gate, or a 
roadway, to the high gi-oiind witliin the 
emhankiiient. 

^ 1 did not ascend tliis height, }>ut Sir 
Ivicliard Hoare, wlio sought here for the 
mins of Kiiselhe, describes this tower as 
built over subterranean Muilts, apparently 
lesciToii-s. Classical Tour, I. p. .>n. 

^ This lake, or rather swamp, is called 
“ Aprilis.*’ hy the Itineraries (see page 
'll!}. Cnero (pro Milone, 27) calls it 
“Prelius,” an<l speaks of itsisland. Fliiiy 
(III. 8) must mean the same when he 
mentions the “ <iiiines Prille,^’ a little to 
tlie north of the rmhro. These “amnes’’ 
seem to refer to several mouths or eniis- 
saries to tlie lake. Tlie island of wliidi 
Cicero speaks is hy sonic suj)i>osed to have 
been the hill of Badia al Fango, neailv two 
miles from the lake, but Iiei)etti (IV. ji. 
10) coiisidois it rather to have been a 
little mound now called Badiola, on which 
aie still some remains of ancient buildings, 


and which lie thinks in the time of t'iceiu 
may have stood in the midst of the mai-li, 
instead of liaid hy it, as at present. Jt is 
iui])ossib[e to say of vliat extent the lake 
was of old ; before the hydraulic operations 
commenced in 1S2S tV-i its “ bonitication,*’ 
as the Italians term it, it ha<l a superticial 
e.xteiit of oo Square miles, luit it is now 
reduced ijy the means taken, and still 
taking, foi filling it up ; this done by 
letting in the waters of the Umbione, 
which bring down abundant deposits from 
the interior. It would seem, from the 
forcible i»ossessiun Clodius took of tlie 
island in its \\aters, as related by Ciceu*- 
(loc. oit. ), that this sjjot was much more 
deMiiihle as a hahitation in ancient times- 
than at piesent, when it is “tlie veiy 
centie of tlie infection of the Tuscan Ma- 
remma.’’ Kepetti gives good reasons fur 
regarding this lake or swamp as originally 
the hed of the sea. An interesting account 
will he found in the saiue writer (11. r. 
(irosseto) of the attemj'ts made at A-arioiis. 
l>eriods and hy different means to rediu.e 
the extent of stagnant water, and les-'ca 
the unhealthiue of this district. 
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site within the ineinory of man. The hardness of the rock and 
the dense woods whicli for a<»es have covered the hill, in great 
measure accounted for this. It appeared to me probable that 
here, as on other sites of similar character, the tombs were of 
masonry, heaped over with earth. Such is the character of one 
on the ascent to the city from the south, not far from the walls. 
It is a chamher only seven feet by five, lined with small blocks 
of unhewn masonry like the Tiryuthian in miniature, and covered 
with large slabs, about eighteen inches thick. The chamber was 
originally of greater de])th, but is now so choked with earth that 
a man cannot stand upright in it. It can be entered only by a 
hole in the roof, where one of the cover-slabs has been removed ; 
for the original doorway, whicli opened in the slope of the hill, 
and which is covered with a horizontal lintel, is now blocked up. 
-Vs it is therefore a mere pit, without any indications above the 
surface, it is not easy to find. From the peculiarity of the 
masonry, and from the general analogy this tomb bears to those 
of Saturuia, I do not hesitate to pronounce it of high antiquiti'. 
This was the only sepulchre I could perceive, or that I could then 
hear of, in the vicinity of Ituselhe.^ 

Since the publication of the former edition of this work, this 
necropolis has been well explored. Francois, the most enter- 
prising and successful excavator of Etruscan cemeteries in our 
day, was the first who turned his attention to that of Ituselhe, 
He discovered numerous tombs in the neighbouring hills, 
especially in those to the north towards Alonte Pescali and Batig- 
nano, and many also in the plain three or four miles to the south 
of Buselhe. These latter he describes as small chanibei's, about 
ten feet long by eight wide, and eight high, constructed of 
masonry, exactly like those of C'uma. All had been rifled of old, 
and, like that described by me above, had been entered through 
the roof, bj’ the removal of one of the cover-stones. The door- 
ways were of the usual Egyptian form, but were generally found 
closed, or walled-up. Over some of these sepulchres remains of 
tumuli could be traced. Xothing of value was found within them, 
but from the fragments of j^ottery and bronze, he learned that 


^ Tills toinl) has a great res-emhlaiice in 
construction, if not in form, to the Se- 
polture cli Giganti of Sardinia, -which are 
long, passage-like sepulchres of rude stones, 
and covered in with unhewn shth-i. De la 
^Marmora, Voyage en Sardaigne, pi. IV. 
pp. 21-35; and Cull, Inst. 1833, p. 125 


it SOI. '•> Aheken, IMittcIitalien, p. 240, taf. 
IV. (5a— d. 

Cluver (11. p. 514) speaks of sundry 
maihles, column'', la’oiize tigure.>, and 
ancient coiiu having been dug up before 
his time. 
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these tombs were of the latter days of the national indei^endence. 
In the dense thickets in the plain, as well as on the hill-slopes, 
he ohseiwed traces of large tumuli, imperceptible to the ordinary 
observer, but easily recognised bj' a practised eye. Where the 
hills were of tufo, the tombs were hollowed in it, and on rocky 
ground the_y were constructed of rude masonry, covered with 
mounds of earth. Besides vases with black figures, he found 
bronzes, inferior in beauty to none yielded by other cemeteries of 
northern Etruria, of skilful chiselling, and having a patina of a 
reddish brown tone, probabl}' imparted by the character of the soil 
in which they had lain for ages.® The illustrations opposite repre- 
sent a beautiful, though archaic, figure of an Etruscan divinity 
found at Euselhe in 1875, and now in the possession of Professor 
S. S. Lewis of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who has 
kindly allowed me to have woodcuts made from photographs of 
the original. The figure measures eight and a half inches in 
height, and from its attiibutes is recognised as the goddess Elpxs 
or Spes. These attributes — to quote the Professor’s own words 
— “ are the attitude of the right hand, which is stretched out and 
holds a lotus-flower ; the steady energetic forward motion indi- 
cated by the stride of the legs ; and the pose of the left-hand, 
which slightly lifts the long robe (Xtrua Trohujpris), that hardly 
embarrasses the lissome figure. The severe, almost stern, expres- 
sion of the countenance and whole figui’e well corresponds with 
the fact that sjies and sjuro (as eXxris and fX-n-t^co also) are used 
for the antici 2 ration of evil as well as of good.” Mr. Lewis assigns 
to this figure a date somewhat earlier than the finest ireriod of 
Greek art, or from 500 to 450 u.c. 

The walls of Eusellje, from their stiqiendous massiveness, and 
the rude shajrelessness of the blocks, are indis 2 mtably of very 
earl}' date, and may rank among the most ancient structures 
extant in Italy. XVhile those of Cosa and Saturnia, in the neatly 
joined 2 iolvgonal style, have been referred to later, even to Roman, 
times, no one has ever ventured to call in question the venerable 
antiquity of Rusellax ; which therefore needs no confirmation 
from historical sources. The limited extent of the city, only two 
miles m circumference, does not seem to entitle it to rank among 
the Twelve chief cities of Etruria. Yet this honour is generally 
accorded to it; 2 )rinci 2 xall}' on the ground of a 2 aissage in Dionysius, 
where it is cited in connection with Clusium, Arretiuin, X^olaterrae, 

•' Bull. Iihst. ISJl, ]). 3, 4. Noel ties found in tlie lake of !Monte Falterona have 
Vergei-s, Etrurie, I. p. All the bronzes the same peculiar brownij-h jwtinn. 
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and Yetulonia, all rities of the Confederation, as taking part in 
tlie war against Taiviiiinius Priscus, independently of the rest of 



PiUENZK PlVlXlfi, UlnM rvV''ELT.-K. 


Etruria; whieh seems to imjdy that it was at that time a e-itv of 
first-rate importance.^ This is the earliest mention made of 
Euselhe in history. We next hear of it in the year 453 of Piome. 
in the dictatorship of W. Yalerins Maximus, who marched his 

^ I>ioii. H.il. IIT. c. 51. Yet Li\y tX. ami Arretium, as iirhc^^ Etruri:i caiiita — 
7) speaks of it aJiatot^D, und, thus placing in an inferior category, 

in tlie next ‘sentence, of YoHinii, Perusia, 
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army into the territory of Iluselhe, iiiid there “ broke the might 
of the Etruscans,” and forced them to sue for peace." And again 
in the year 4G0, the consul, Postumius Megellus, entered the 
territory of Piusellie, and not oidy laid it waste, hut attacked 
and stormed the city itself, capturing more than 2000 men, and 
slaying almost as many around the walls.'’ When we next find 
it mentioned in history, it is among the cities of Etruria, whicli 
furnished supplies to Scipio in the Second Punic War. It sent 
him its quota in ta)rn, and tir for ship-building.'^ It is after- 
wards mentioned among tlie Ponian colonies m Etruria.' It 
continued to exist after the fall of the Western Empire, and for 
ages was a hisliop’s see, till in 1138, its population had sunk so 
low, and the site was so infested by robbers and outlaws, that 
its see and inhabitants were transferred to Grosseto, its modern 
representative.’’ Since that time Ruselhe has remained as it is 
now seen — a wilderness of rocks and thickets — the haunt of the 
fox and wild hoar, of the serjjent and lizard — visited by none hut 
the herdsman or shei)herd, who lies the live-long day stretched 
ill vacancy on the sward, or turning a wondering gaze on the 
stupendous ruins around him, of whose origin and history he 
cannot form a conceiition. 


= Liv. S. 4, 5. 

^ Liv. X. 37. Sifc'nor Passerini, au en- 
giueer, rer.kleut at tfimseto, informs me 
that in evcavations whicli he m.ole at the 
foot of Jfoscona, about 10 years a^'o, he 
found numeroiis skeletons nnlely buried 
and lying side by side, each with a bronze 


coin at the back of his head. Stay they 
nut have been the victims of this Homan 
victory ' 

-■ Liv. XXVIII. 45. 

^ Plin. III. S. Ptol. p. 72, ed. Bert 
Kepetti, 11. iip. 526, S22. 



CHAPTER XLYIII. 

TEL AMOXE.— TA't-l.li OX. 

— ojnim Priaipi duiii regna ni.aiel'.iht : 

Xuno tantnm sinu^, et iiuleri'U '.Miuii'. — Viuoil. 

South of (Irosseto, the next x'li'ee of Etruscan interest is 
Telannjne, or Talamoiie, eighteen miles distant. For the first 
half of the way the railroad traverses a wide plain, crossing the 
Onihroiie, the Unibro of antiquity — )ion i<innhilc Thivu'ii — hy a 
bridge. In Pliny's time this stream was navigable ; ^ but for 
Avliat distance we know not. Passing Alherese and its quarries, 
the road enters a wooded valley, with a range of hills on the right 
renowned as the haunt td’ tlie wild hoar and roebuck — 


Ubi cerva sUvicultrix, ubi aper nemorivagus. 


Hither according!}- the cacciutori of Rome and Flonnce resort in 
the season, taking up their <piarters at Collecchio, a way-side inn, 
twelve miles from Grosseto. Not far from Collecchio is a ruined 
tower, called Torre della Bella Marsilia ; and tradition asserts 
that a fair daughter of the Marsilj family was in bygone ages 
seized here h}’ Barhary corsairs, and carried to Constantinople, 
where her beauty raised her to share the throne of the Sultan.^ 
'Where this I'ange of hills sinks to the sea, a castle on a small 
headland, a few houses at its foot, ami a vessel or two oft' the 
shore, mark the imrt of Telamone. 


^ riin. III. S, — rnil'TO, navi^gHoruui 
capax, et al* eo tractiLs riiil»na?. 

U. 337-340 sReaks of the Miug purt at 
its mouth. C’luvei ill. p. 474) thinks from 
Pliny’.-s mention of it, that it gave it.> name 
to the Umbrians ; l)ut Muller (Ktru&k. 
einl. '2j 1’2) on the contrary, consiilers it to 
have received its name from tliat ancient 
people ; and interjirets Pliny as meaning 
that a district on the river wa» called 


L mhiia. 

“ The name is evidently derived from 
the limestone — albvrcse — which is quarried 
here. 

^ Kepetti, 1. p. 7b3. Excavations weie 
made in this neighbourhood in 1861, but 
though niiuieroiis tomhs were opened, tliey 
yielded few olqects of value or iutciost. 
Bull. Sue. Colouib. 1S61, p. 16. 
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Telamone lies nearly two miles off the railroad, and to reach it 
you have to skirt the sandy shores of the little hay, si)rinkled 
Avitli aloes, and fragments of Homan ruin. The place is squalid 
beyond description, almost in utter ruin, desolated in summer by 
malaria, and at no time containing more than some hundred and 
fifty befevered souls — -fMricitanti, as the Italians say — on whose 
heads Heaven has rained 

“ The blistering drops of the Maremma’s dew. ” 

Inn there is none ; and no traveller, who seeks more than mere 
shelter and a shake-down, should think of passing the night here, 
but should go forward to Orbetello, twelve miles to the south. 
Indeed, I know not wh}' the anti(iuariaii traveller should hidt iit 
Telamone, for the castle is onh- of the middle ages, and nothing 
within it is of higher antiquity ; though the shores of its bay, 
like those of B aim, are covered with wrecks of Homan villas.^ 
Xo vestiges of Etruscan times could I perceive or hear of at 
Telamone, or in its immediate neighbourhood ; yet the jdace can 
lay claim to that remote anti(iuity. There are Homan remains 
also on the tower-crested headland of Telamonaccio, which forms 
the eastern horn of the i)ort, and which disputes ivith Telamone 
the honour of being the site of the Etruscan town." 

Telamone has retained its ancient name, which is said to be 
derived from Telamon, the Argonaut, who touched here on his 
return from the celebrated exjiedition to Colchis, prior to the 
Trojan war, some thirteen centuries before Christ.*' But such an 
origin is clearly fabulous. There is no doubt, however, of the 
high antiquiti’ of the site ; but whether Telamon was founded by 
the Tyrrhene-Belasgi, who built many towns on this coast," or 
M as siin2'ly of Etruscan origin,'’ we have no means of determining. 


^ There are fjaid to be .some Roman vaults 
4)11 the heigbt.s above Telamone, l»iit I sought 
tlieni in vain. 

Fran 9 nis (Bull. Inst. 1551, }». 5) is of 
Opinion that the present village stands on 
the ruins of an Ktrusean fortress, which 
piotected the mouth of the jiurt, and that 
on the opposite height of Telamonaccio, 
stood another similar fortress, whose founda- 
tions, he says, are still Yi.si)»le. 

^ Dioil. Si(,‘. IV, p, 259, ed. Khod. Dio- 
-doru':, calls it 80("l (lUO miles) from 

liunie, ■which is rather less than the dis- 
tance by the roa<l. Lanzi (II. i>. 83) sug- 
gests tliat this port may have received its 


name from its form of a girdle — T^Xaixwv. 
Telamon is not the only Argonaut mentioned 
in connection with Etruria. Jason also is 
said to have landed in Elb.i, whence Port) 
Ferrajo received its ancient name of Argoii'< 
Tortus (IStiabo, V. p, 22-t ; llioilor. loc. 
cit.) ; and to have contended with the 
Tyrrhenes in a naval combat. Possis of 
^lagnesia ap. Atlien. VII. c. 47. 

' C’luver (II. p. 477) asLiibcs its origin 
to the Peiasgi ; so al'^o Cramer, I. p. 192. 

® Mela (II. 4) in mentioniiig it among 
the coast-tow ns of Etruiia, say.s they were 
uU Etruscans both in site and name — 
Etrusca et loca et nomina ; ])ut this must 
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Tliere is no historical mention of Telamon in the times of 
Etruscan independence. ^Ve hear of it first in the year 5’29, 
when the Piomans defeated, in this neighbourhood, an army of 
Cisalpine Gauls, who had made an irruption into Etruria.® 

It was at the port of Telamon that Marius landed on his return 
from Africa (87 is.c.), to retrieve his mined fortunes.^ This is 
the last historical notice we have of Telamon in ancient times ; 
and except that it is mentioned in the catalogues of the geo- 
graphers and in the Itineraries,- we have no further record of 
its existence till the beginning of the fourteenth century.' 

Though we do not learn from ancient writers that Telamon 
was used as a port in Etruscan times, it is impossible to believe 
that the advantages of a harbour, sheltered from every wind save 
the South, and protected even in that quarter by tlie natural 
breakwater of Monte Argentaro and its double isthmus, couhl 
have been overlooked or neglected by the most maiitime nation 
of their time, the “sea-kings” of Italy.* I’he recent discovery 
of an Etruscan city of great size in the neighbourhood, sufficiently 
establishes the fact,'' which is further confirmed by the evidence 
of its coins.® 


l>c taken ■with ic'seivation, as in the same 
lUt are Pyi'i^i, nn<l Oastnun Novum, 
as manifestly (.-rreek ami Rouum respectively 
in name, as they are known to have been 
in oriijGn. Of. Steph. Pyzant. r, 

^ Polybius (II. ' 27 ) places the site of this 
battle iieai* Telaiuon, and somewhat to the 
nortli ; Frontiiius (Sti'ate^t,c I. 2, says it 
was at a place called Colonia, which is 
suppo^ctl, but on no valM gi’ounds, tu be 
<Julonna di Ikiriuno, lictsNoeu Uro&.seto and 
Follonica (Cramer, Anc, Italy, 1. p. 
Frontinus sivs that Mhcn .Slmilius, tlie 
Koman CoiiMil, led Ids army into the plaiu, 
lie obstjrved a multitude of birds 
from a distant >suod, and suspecting an 
ambush, he sent out scouts, who bi ought 
him wtii’d tliat 10,0nii (dauK wcie concealed 
in the fore''t. 

^ riutarch. IMaiius. 

’ Plm. III. 8. Ptolemy (in GS) speaks 
of it's •* promontory.” 

Eopetti, V. p. -ins. 

Diodulu■^ (IV. p. 25d) indeed calls it a 
port in the time of the Argonauts, but 
beside tluit 'Ueli a record of fabulous times 
cannot ]>e leceived as authentic, the woid 
he uses may signify merely a natural haven, 
without the addition of a town. 


Sec Chapter LI. on Vetuluuia. Muller, 
when lie hesitated whether to regard 
Telamon as the port of l\.U''cll.e, Satiuuia, 
or Vulci (Etrusk. I. p7 2'JG, cf. C-JS), mms 
not awaie of tlie existence of a tirst-rate 
Etruscan city, only a few miles inland, ti> 
wiiicli it must undoubtedly have served as 
a port. Tliough Stei>hanus calls Telamon 
a ‘Vity,” it can have been but a .■^uulll 
town, or a fortitied landing-place, such as 
<.ua\iscv*, P\rgi, and Al-iuiu, appear to 
have lieen. 

The coins attributed to Telamon are in 
general just like the o-i and of early 

Koine, having the bearded Janus-liead on 
tlic obverse, and the prow on the rever'c, 
but with theadilitionof ‘‘ Tla" in Etiuscan 
characters. Sometimes, in place of th-r 
Janus tlieie is the head nf Jnve, or that 
of a helmed warrior, whom Laiizi takes inr 
Teliiuoii, as it Ava-^ customary to reprc-'ciit 
heroes <»r heroines oil cuins. And he iiiter- 
in'cts the prow also as rcfeiriug to the 
Argonauts. One coin, a lu'- the 

legend of “'Tlate,” in Etruscan chai actor-, 
which Lanzi proposes to blend in .sndi a way 
as to read ‘’Tlamni:,’' or Telamon ; I'Ut 
Muller suggerta that those cuius may belong 
to the fo.'dus LrUiiinm — Tlate being put 
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The bay is now so choked with sand and sea-weed, that even 
small coasting craft, when laden, have much ado to enter ; ' and 
in summer the stagnant pools along the shore send forth intoler- 
able effluvia, generating deadly fevers, and poisoning the atmo- 
sphere for miles arouml. “Wdiat little commerce is now carried 
on, consists in the shipment of corn, timber, and charcoal. 

The Barone ^'ivarelli of Telaiuone had a choice collection of 
Etruscan antiquities, which has veiy recently been secured b}' 
the (Tovennnent for the Etruscan Museum at Florence. 

The road to Orbetello runs along the swampy shore, with low 
bare heights inland, once crowned by one of the proudest cities 
of Etruria, whose site had been forgotten for ages ; and with the 
lofty headland of IMonte Argentaro seaward, and the wooded 
lieaks of the Cfigiio — T/dh silvosu aiciimiiui^- — by its side; often 
concealed by tlie woods <)f pine, which stretch for miles in a 
dense black line along this coast. The river Osa, the Ossa of 
auti(puty,''’ is next crossed, where large masses in tlie stream 
liroclaim the wreck of the Boinan bridge, by which the Via 
Aurelia was carried over it. Four or five miles beyond, is the 
Albegna, the ancient Albinia,^ a much wider river, with a little 
fort on its left bank, marking the frontier of the Presidj. a small 
district on this coast, which belonged first to Spain, then to 
Naples, and was annexed to Tuscany at the Congre.ss of Vienna. 
When I first visited this coast, all these rivers had to be crossed 
by ferry-boats. There was a saying — “ When you meet with a 
bridge, pay it more resjtect than you would to a count ” — 

Quanclo vecli im ponfce. 

Fa gli pill onor che noa ad ua conte — 

and with good reason, for counts in Italy are plentiful as black- 
berries — you meet them at every turn ; but bridges ! — the}' are 


for Tlatium. A sextans wit!i the head of 
a young Hercules, and a trident between 
-two dolidiins, with the legend “TEL,^’is 
referred hy Scstiiii to Telamon. Lanzi, II. 
pp. 28, 84, tav. II. 4-0 ; Muller, Etrutk, 
I. p. ; Sefetini, Lett. Xumis. III. j»p. 

; Mioniiet, Suppl. I. pp. 203-4. 
Cramer, Aiie. Italy, I. jt. 102. Jlilliiigeu 
(Xuiiiis. Auc. Italic, ij. 173) tloubts if 
these coin.s uliould he referred to Telamon. 

* Francoi'8 maintaiii.s that the ijort origi- 
nally stretched three miles inland, for he 
found in the dense wood at that distant c 
from the sea, remains of columns that had 


evi«leiitiy l<eeu used for Jiinniiug ves-^els, 
and also a large ring of metal, half buried 
in the .soil, that must have served tlie same 
juirpose, Lull. Inst.jlSol, p. Lie imagines 
that the large Etruscan city, o ur d miles 
inland, mentioned in the tevt, wa> tlmt of 
Telanioiie, but of thi.s we v ill treat in a 
subsequent chapter. 

'' Kiitilius, I. 32">. Cawar, liell. Civ. I. 
34 : ^lela, II. 7. Called al'.iT LEgilium ; 
and by the Creeks, .Egihm. Llin. HI. 12. 
rtolem. Ixeog. p. dS. 

' Called Alhiida by the reutingerian 
Table, Altnina by the Llaritime Itinerary. 
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deserving' of all reverence, albeit ji^iti'onised by neither saint nor 
sovereign. Three rivers I crossed in a morning's drive along 
one of the high roads in Tuscany, and all under the protection 
of St. Cln'istoi>her, the first Christian ferryman ! The vast im- 
provement ill the means of communication already made by the 
present government must astonish all t\ho have knoivn Italy in 
her former disjointed condition. 

For five or six miles after tlie Albegna, the road traverses pine- 
woods, and then branches otl' to Orhetello. which lies at tlie 
extremity of a long tongue of sand, stretching into its wide 
lagoon, and is over-shadowed by the double-peaked mountain- 
mass of Arg'entaro ; as described by Kiitilius — 

Tenditiir in meclias mons Argientarius unJas, 

Anciipitiqiie jngo cccrula rura premit. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

ORBETELLO. 

C'yclopum rnttnia conspicio. — Virgil. 


Oebetello jiresents a threatening front to the stranger. A 
strong line of fortifications crosses the sandy isthmus by which 
lie approaches it; principally the work of the Spaniards, who pos- 
sessed the town for a hundred and fifty years — from 1557 to 1707. 
On every other side it is fenced in by a stout sea-wall. But its 
chief strength lies in its position in the midst of the wide lagoon, 
protected from all attacks by sea by the two necks of sand which 
unite Monte Argentaro to the mainland; and to be otherwise 
approached only by the narrow tongue, on Avhose tip it stands — 
a position singularly like that of Me.vico.^ 

This Stagno, or lagoon, the “ sea marsh ” of Strabo,- is a vast 
expanse of stagnant salt-water, so shallow that it may be forded 
in jiarts, yet never dried up by the hottest summer ; the curse 
of the country around, fur the foul and pestilent vapours, and 
the swarms of musrputoes and other insects it generates at that 
season, yet compensating the inhabitants Avith an abundance of 
fish. The fishery is generally carried on at night, and in the 
Avay often practised in Italy and Sicily — by harpooning the fish 
Avhich are attracted by a light in the proAA- of the boat. It is a 
curious sight on calm nights to see hundreds of these little skifi's 
or canoes Avandering about Avith their lights, and making an ever 
moving illumination on the surface of the lake. 

Orbetello has further interest for the antirpiary. The founda- 
tions of the sea-Avall Avhich siuTound it on three sides, are of vast 
polygonal blocks, just such as are seen on many ancient sites 
of Central Itah' — Xorba, Segiii, Balestrina, to Avit — and such as 


^ I have here tlct-crihcl its on^dual po- 
.-sition. The caii»e\\ay Mhich now connect-> 
it ^\ith !^rontc Argentaro, is of niclern 


construction. 

' .Strabo, \ , p. ‘2'2o — Ataro^ctAarra. 
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compose the walls of tlie iieiglibonring Cosa. That these blocks 
are of ancient shaping no one accpiiiiuted with the so-called 
Pehi^gic reniains of Italy can for a luoiiient doubt ; and that 
they are also in great measure of ancient arrangement, is erpially 
manifest ; but that they have been in some parts rebuilt, 
especially in the upper courses, is also obvious from the wide 
interstices between tliem, here and there, now stoi)ped with 
mortar and bricks. The inasonry tells its tale as cleativ as 
stones can si)eak — that the ancient fortifications, having fallen 
into decay, were rebuilt witli the old materials, but by much 
less skilful hands, the defects in the reconstruction being sto2iped 
iqi with mortar and rubble — that the hlocks, even wliere tliey 
retain their original [jositions, have suffered so much frc>m the 
action of the elements, especially from the salt waves of the lake, 
which often violently lash the walls, as to have lost mucdi of that 
smoothness of surface, and that close, neat fitting of joints, tvliich 
characterise this sort of masonry ; and that tlie hollows and 
interstices thus formed have been in many jjarts jdastered over 
with mortar.’’ Ancient masonry of this description never had, 
and never needed cement; holding together by the enormous 
weight of its masses. 

It seems highly lu'obable from the character of this masonry, and 
the iiosition of the town on the level of the shore, that Orbetello, 
like Pisa. Pyrgi, and Alsium, was originally founded by the Pelasgi; 
to whom I would attribute the construction of these walls. But 
that it was also occui)ied by the Etruscans is abundantly 2)roved 
by the tombs of that 2)eoi)le, which have been discovered in the 
close vicinity of the city, on the isthmus of sand which connects 
it with the mainland. iNlost of them have been found in the 
grounds of Signor Baffael de ATtt, an inhabitant of the town, 
who has made a collection of their contents.'^ Xo tombs now 
remain o^ten ; in truth, the soil is so loose that they are found 


^ Hcare Tour, I. \k tU) oame to 

tlie coii'-luMon that the in the>e for- 

titicatiuiis must have hecii ]nuu;^ht, cither 
from some Koman road, or from tlie neigli- 
houriiiLf ruins of Co'-a. l»ut they aie of 
lar^^er size, ami of mmh t^TT-ater dcjdli tli.in 
Koman paving-stones ; imr aie tliey of 
ba-alt. the u.sual material in rt*ads. StiU 
loss likely is it that they ha'se been brought 
from Cosa, for the walls of that city on thi.s 
side, and towards the sea generally, are too 
fierfect to h.ive aupiiiicd great a mass of 
VOL. II. 


material ; and again the masonry of Cosa 
is wholly of limestone ; that of Oibetello is 
lii'incipally of oiag, oi maiTue conglomerate, 
as though it bad been ipianied near the 
shore. 

^ 111 Signor Bo garden there is 

the capital of a euimiin, taken fioiii an 
Ktru'-. an tomb, -\\ijnh reseiiildes that in 
Cami)anan’s Garden at Tosoanclla ^Vul. 1. 
}». 4S1), in haMiig human heads between 
the volutes. 

K 
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■with their roofs fallen in, and their contents buried in the earth. 
Some of the sepulchres are hollowed in the sandstone rock, and 
contain two or three chambers, which show traces of architectural 
features akin to the Egyptian. But in most instances, owing to 
the fragility of the rock, the roof has fallen in, and to this cir- 
cumstance is ascribed the abundance of jewelleiy found in these 
tombs, which has thus escaped the researches of the riders of former 
ages. The dead were sometimes laid uncofiined on a slab of rock, 
and covered with tiles, or in little tombs built up of stones, 
and covered -with slabs. But more generally they were interred 
in sarcophagi of nenfro, or in wooden coffins, which have long 
since decayed, but have left their mark in the nails which fastened 
them together. When the corpse was a male these nails were of 
iron ; when a female, they were of bronze, with their heads gilt. 
At the angles of the coffins there seem to have been ornaments 
of variegated glass. The articles brought to light are black or 
red ware, painted vases but seldom, and then of inferior art, 
although in a few instances some with red figures in the finest 
style have been discovered ; numerous objects in bronze — armour 
and weapons, tripods and candelabra, vases, figured mirrors 'svitli 
most interesting designs, and sundry other articles pertaining to 
the toilet — together with gcdd ornaments of great beauty. Among 
these are specified garlands of oak, laurel, or myrtle-leaves, and 
a pair of earrings in the form of bunches of grapes, so often de- 
picted in the painted tombs. In one instance the skeleton of a 
woman was found with the skull encircled -^vith a wreath of the 
finest gold, representing myrtle-leaves elaborately wrought ; a 
pair of earrings lay in their place by the side of the head, and a 
necklace of gold on the bosom, which seems to have been attached 
to a robe of exquisite beauty, decorated with human heads, fish, 
birds, butterflies, and ivy leaves, all of gold. ' In many instances 
the remains of females were found with only one earring — a 
singular fact, which has been noticed also in the tombs of Chiusi 
and Populonia, as well as at Cumre. In another tomb was found 
a sistriDii with a little cow at the top, representing Isis, in whose 
worship these instruments were used.'' Tombs have recently 
been found in Orbetello itself, that is, within the cmcuit of the 
ancient walls. 

“ For notices of ex. nvations on this site p. Ifj. 

see the liulletini of tliu Arch.eulogical In- ® Jlieali, iiuu. IneJ. p. 109, taw XVII. 
stitute, 1SC9, p, 7 ; Is.Su, p. 294; 1.449, 10. 

p. ho ; 1S51, pp. .'jr, 147 ; IS.IS, p. 1U3; 
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Orbetello, then, by these remains is clearly proved an Etruscan 
site. What was its name '? Some take it to have been the 
Succosa of the Peutiugerian Table ; ' hut I hesitate to subscribe 
to that opinion, and am rather inclined to regard it as an 
Etruscan town, the name of wliicli has not come down to us. 
That it was also inhabited in Homan times is proved l)y columns, 
altars, cipp'i, and otlier remains which have been found here. Its 
ancient name cannot he traced in its modern appellation, which is 
apparently a mere corruption of iirhicida,^ unless it be significant 
of its antiquity — urhs veins. It must suffice for us at present to 
know that here has stood an ancient towir, originally, it ma}’ be, 
Pelasgic, certainlj- Etruscan, and afterwards Homan.'' 

Orbetello is a place of some size, having nearly 3000 inhabit- 
ants, and among Maremma towns, is second only to Grosseto. 
It is a proof how much iiopulation tends to salubrity in the 
Maremma, that Orbetello, though in the midst of a stagnant 
lagoon, ten square miles in extent, is comparatively healthy, and 
has almost doubled its population in 24 years ; wlnle Telamone, 
and other small places along this coast, are almost deserted 
in summer, and the few people tliat remain become bloated 
like wine-skins, or yellow as lizards.^ Instead of one good 
inn, Ortebello has two indifferent ones, called from the names 
of their landlords, Locanda Saccocione and Locanda Cassini. 
There is little difference, I believe, in their merits or demerits. 

' Gfilidid. Bull. ISoO, I'j). -ol, nut l>u (.Icine*!, us lia< I'ccii 

'254; ^leiuor. lust. III. p, : llepetti, the rutinidity uf its wall':, which 

III, p. The Peutingemn T.xhle, a peirVot yiiele,’* that the suul 

wlili.li uhiiie niake-i niuiitiuii of Succos.i walls, luiui a tiuncutcd i.uiio in outline, 
(see Yul. I. p. 4LM)), places it two miles without uiiy curve wli.itever. Theie is 
to the eiGt nf Cnsa, while Oihetcllo y five nothiii;^^ rovml about ()i]»etollo. That the 
or six iiiiles to the we•^t. Tiie cuiicttness uame was 'leiivetl fium n I'b'tc nht ^ or nrhl- 
of the-e Itiueraiie- niav indeed oltcn he alia, F;eeiii- coiiHnneil iw the fact of it.s 

ciucstiniicd, e?!]iecially that of the Peutin- hcin-.r calle«l ('hl»icellimi iii a i>ai»ul hull of 

-eiiaii Table, in which e\eii h'amna admits the tliiiteeiith centiuy. l)emi>>ter, II. 
the e.\i,^tence of iiuiiiei'iU'; eiiui-'. Ktr. 4-5’d. 

.Mar. 11. p. '.IS. Put I think ii more pio- That ^uch a town iv ni.t mcutioned hy 

hahle tliat Sipcosa, or Suhc"''a, was a Strahu or Mela, hy Pliny or PtoleiiiN, in 

station fit tile P’ot ot the hill on which C«i'>a their li^ts ot place-? ahuiif thi> cfbovt, i.s 
stand.s, only called into existein e after the explained l.y iN <li'-tan« e fiom the sea, 
ruin of that Etiu>yaii citv. See Ahekeii, lioin which it endd not he ajipioadied. 
!MitteUtalien, }). u4. Some have even It must have l>een re^Mrded as an inluid 
taken ( W'lieteilo to 1)6 tlie site of Co<a itself, town, and may he inentnuicd nmler some 
in spite of .Straho'.-, desciiiftiou, that Co'-a «uie of th<*se many names (»f Etruscan 
."tood on fi lefty height. towii<, whose sites have not \et been deter- 

So tilled, it iiEiv i)e, to di--tingnish it mined, 
from t]i(.* larger city *)f Co'-t on the iiei^li- ^ Ke^ietti, III. p. bSO. 
houriii^^ he] edits. Ceitaiiily the name cau- 

u 2 
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At the &iipper-tahle I fmet the aicli-priest of Telanione, a 
sprightly, coiiiieous young pastor, wliom I had seen in the 
morning among his flock, and a motley group of proprietors, or 
country gentlemen, wild-boar limiters, commercial travellers, 
monks, bumpkins, and vettnrhn ; among whom the priest, on 
account of his cloth, and I as a foreigner, received the most 
attention. Travelling in this jirimitive land levels all distinctions 
of rank. The landlord’s niece, who waited on us, presuming on 
her good looks, chatted familiarly with her guests, and directed 
her smartest banter against the young priest, ridiculing his 
vows of celibacy, and often in such terms as would have driven 
an English woman from the room. Yet Itosinetta was .scarceh' 
sixteen ! 

Hie nullus verbis piitlor. ant reverentia meata’. 




anciknt hate and walls UF CuSA. 


chaptp:r l. 

AXSEDOXIA.— C'OA'J. 

<.'t'iuimu.s aiiti<j[aas uullo cuhitodc ruinu'^, 

Kt de^olat«H iim*uui ftcda CWe. — lU'TiMis. 

Jto r(»anil uJunit her, and tell the towei.s thereof. 

M.ak Well her huhvaik^, ; that yc may toll theni tiiat (ome after. — P salm, 

As Cosii was in the time of the Fiinperor Honorius, such is it 
still — a deserted waste of ruins, inclosed by dilapidated walls ; 
fourteen centuries have wrought no chanoe in its condition. 

O O 

Yet it is one of the most remarkable of Etruscan sites, and 
should not fail to be visited by eveiy <.>ne interested in ancient 
fortifications. 

It occupies the flat summit of a truncated conical hill, about 
six hundred feet high, which from its isolation, and proximity to 
the sea, forms a conspicuous object in the scenery of this coast. 
It stands just outside the Feniglia, the southernmost of the two 
Jiecks of sand which connect Monte Argentaro with the main-land ; 
and is about tive or six miles to the south-east of Orbetello.^ It 


^ Tlie site uf hars heeii imitli de- 
puted. Some have placed it at Orhetello, 
others at Santa Liherata, near Santo Ste- 
tano on !Monte Argentaro ; yet Strabo (V. 
1 ’. 225) ha-s described its po'-ition >0 urs to 


leave no reufsonable doubt of its wlierc- 
aboiits. “ Cossi, a city a little above the 
.sea. The lofty k^dght on wliioli the town 
is situated lies in a bay. lleluw, lies the 
Poitus Ileiculis, and hard by, the sea- 
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were best to leave the liigh-road, where it begins to rise at the 
foot of the hill of Cosa, and turn down a lane to the right. A on 
will presently perceive a lonely house in a garden, called La 
Selciatella, the only habitation hereabouts. Here you can leave 
j our vehicle and will i)robably find a guide, although the city is 
so conspicuous and the path to the ruins so direct, that a guide 
is hardly necessaiy. If you prefer to follow the high-road to the 
fui’ther side of the city, you can take as your guide a soldier 
from the Torre della Tagliata. Any one who can point out the 
lions, will answer the ])ur2)ose ; you must exercise jour own 
judgment as to their origin, anti(piitv, and piuyose. Impiire not 
for “ Cosa,” or j-oii will be answered bv a stare of surprise, but 
for “ Ansedonia,” the modern appellation of the site. 

It is a steep ascent of a mile or more to the walls of Cosa. 
A'ou maj’ trace the ancient road all the wav to the gate, running 
in a straight line up the rockj’ slope : it is but a skeleton, 
marked bj' the kerb-stones, for the inner blocks are in few places 
remaining. On the waj' it passes some Homan ruins of brick, 
among them a coluiiihariinii. 

He who has not seen the so-called Cj’cloitean cities of Latium 
and Sabina, of Greece and of Asia Minor, those marvels of earlv 
art, which overpower the mind with their grandeur, bewilder it 
with amazement, or excite it to active speculations as to their 
antiquitjg the race which erected them, and the state of societj' 
which demanded fortifications so stupendous on sites so inacces- 
sible as thej- in general occu2'j’' ; — he who has not beheld those 
wonderful troidiies of earlj' Italian civilization — the bastion and 
round tower of Xorba — the gates of Segni and -Vrjiino — the 
citadel of Alatri — the inanj' terraces of Cora — the covered waj’ 
of Pi'icneste, and the colossal works of the same inasomy in the 
mountains of Latium, Sabina, and Samnium, will be astonished 
at the first view of the walls of Cosa. Xav, he who is no stranger 
to this stjle of masomy, will be surjnised to see it on this s^iot, 
so remote from the district which seems its jieculiar localitj’. 
He will behold in these walls immense blocks of stone, irregular 
liolj-gons in form, not bound together with cement, j et fitted with 
such admirable nicetv, that the joints are mere lines, into which 
he maj- often in vain attemjjt to insert a jmnknife : the surface 

mar.-ili ; niul on the lieailfand vlih-Ii over- from ruiiulunium neaily SOii .s/(g//g 
hangs the huy i.-' a tower f<n' A\atehin^' the miles), thongli some say 6<'M) staiHa (/5 
tunny-tish. ■’ He also .'.tate> that Cossji miles). Cf. Kutil. Itin. I. tt 
300 dadlii (371 mile") from (jravi^?ca* : ami 
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1. Ancient gates. 

2. I'robaMi; sito of a jrato. 

;f S<iuare towers, extcnuLl and internal. 

4 4_ Circular towels, iiiteriial- 

Koiind tower of Kijnian work, 
il. The Acropolis. 

7. Ituiii',— Etruscan, Roiii.in, and med'niTal. 

S. Deep pit, peiliai.s .a iinarrj-. 

<1. Roman coliimbariuui. 
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smooth as a hilliard-tahle ; and tlie whole resemhling, at a little 
distance, a freshly x)lastered wall, scratched over with strange 
diagrams. 

The form of the ancient city is a rude quadrangle, scarcely a 
mile in circuit." The walls vary from twelve to thirty feet in 
height, and are relieved, at intervals, by square towers, jiro- 
jecting from eleven to fifteen feet, and of more horizontal 
masonry than the rest of the fortifications. Fourteen of these 
towers, square and external, and two internal and circular, are 
now standing, or to he traced ; hut there were probably more, 
for in several places are immense heaps of ruins, though whether 
of towers, or of the wall itself fallen outwards, it is difficult to 
determine. 

On the northern side there is but one tower and that in a 
ruined state ; but on the western, or that facing the sea, which 
was most open to attack, I counted, besides a circular one within 
the walls, seven external towers, in vaiious states of preserva- 
tion, the southernmost being the largest and most perfect. This 
tower is twenty-two feet wide, and about twenty high, as it now 
stands. In the wall to the south are five towers square and 
external, and one, internal and circular, forty-two feet in dia- 
meter. On the eastern side there is but one ancient square 
tower, and one semicircular of smaller and more recent masonry. 
Though I have called these towers external, they also 2 n’qject a 
little inward, from the line of walls.' 

Though Oosa resembles many other ancient sites in Italy in 
the character of its masonry, it has certain jieculiarities. 1 
remember no other instances of towers in jjolygonal fortifications, 
with the ('xce^itions of the bastion and round tower of Norba, a 
similar bastion at Alatri, near the Porta S. Francesco, and the 
towers at Fondi, aj^parently of no high antiquity.^ In no case 
is there a c(jntiuuous chain of towers, as round the southern and 


' Finn of tlie city, from wliirli 

tliat annexed is adaittetl, makes it about 
1?,640 hrarcui, or feet English, in 

circumference. 

^ In iMicali’s Plan many of these towers, 
are oiuitted. It will be ol)servetl that here, 
as at Falerii, tlie external towel’s are not 
of that form rec<.nimeniletl by Vitruvius 
(1. 5), who siiys tliey should be either 
I’ound or many-sided, for tin* .‘'qiiaie ones 
are easily knocked to jde'ies Iw the biitter- 
ing-ram, whereas on thecir*'ular it can make 
no impression. The weaknes.*? of .square 


towers, however, had been ' ascertained 
long before the time of Vitruvius ; for in 
one of the very early and ciiiioua A.''syrian 
reliefs from the ruins of A’ineveli, now in 
the Biitish Museum, which reju’e^ents the 
siegeof acity, the battering-ram is diiccted 
against the angles of a tower, from whirli 
it is fast dislodging the blocks. 

Momor. Inst. III. p. 90, Even Pyigi, 
which was fortilied with similar masonry, 
though its name signified “tow'ers,” re- 
tain-s no ttace of such in its walls. See 
Vol. I. p. liiot 
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western walls of Cosa. Another j)eculiarlty of these fortifications 
is, that in many parts they lise generally five or six feet ahove 
the level of the area they inclose, as is also the case at A’olterra 
and liuselhe ; whereas the walls of the Latin and Sabine towns 
are generally mere euihankments.'’ The eastern wall of Cosa 
rises ahove the level of the city, in parts as high as twelve or 
fifteen feet, and externally the wall is at least double that height. 
The outer half of the wall also is raised three or four feet above 
the inner, to serve as a rampart : this I have seen on no other 
site. The total thickness of the wall in this superficial part is 
between five and six feet. The inner surface is not always 
smoothed like the outer, but left in its natural state, untouched 
by hammer or chisel ; showing in the same piece of walling the 
rudest and the most finished styles of Cyclo2)eau masonry, and 
making it appear probable that the outer surface was hewn to its 
perfection of smoothness after the blocks were raised. A fourth 
peculiarity is, that while the lower portions of the walls are of 
decidedly polygonal masonry, the upper parts are often composed 
of horizontal courses, with a strong tendency to rectangnlarity, 
and the blocks are generally of smaller dimensions than the 
polygonal masses below them. The line between these different 
styles is sometimes very decidedly marked, which seems con- 
firmatory of .the idea suggested by the first sight of this masonry, 
that it is of two different epochs ; the rectangular marking the 
repairs — a notion further strengthened by the fact, that tlie 
material is the same throughout — a close grey limestone. For 
if the peculiar cleavage of the rock had led to tlie adoption of the 
polygonal style in the first instance, it would have continued to 
do so throughout ; and any deviation from that style would seem 
to mark the work of another race, or subsequent age. On the 
other hand it may be said, that this rectangular masonry is but 
the natural finishing off' of the polygonal, just as the latter 
generalh' runs into the horizontal at angles, as may be observed 
in the gates and towers of this same city.'' 


I liave visited of tlioc aiirient 

cities ill the iuuuiitaiii ’5 of Latinui, aud iu 
the land of the .dlqin, Vol.H-i, and lleinici, 
«uid reiueiiiber no other iii.<tance of the 
Yvalls rising altove the level of the city 
they inclo.'^e than the round tower at 
Xoiba. 

^ The.se features are shown in tlie wood- 
cut at the head of thi.'. Chapter, wlih*Ii 
iG2jreseiiti, the eastern gate of Co-^a. The 


ma'Oniy, though dci-idedly 2*"lygonal, ap- 
peai’^s ill the door-i)ost of the gate t" be 
rectangular. In the fragment or calling 
to the left, the blocks aie polygonal below, 
and regular above, or at ka^t laid in hori- 
zontal courses. The manner in which s-mall 
liieces were tilted into the intoi.-'tices. !■> 
ako shown. i>ut the iieeuliaiitie-s of the 
masonry are not so striking in this, as iu 
many other poltion^ of the fortirt'-ati'iii". 
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From the ramparts you may perceive that the walls hatter, or 
fall hack in some degree, though never so much as in a modern 
revetemciit, but the towers are perpendicular on eveiy side, save 
in a few cases where the masoniy is dislocated, and thej" topple 
over." 

Of gates there is the orthodox number of three ; one in the 
centre of the northern, southern, and eastern walls of the city 
respectively.’’ Thej' ai'e well worthy of attention, all of them 
being double, like the two celebrated gateways of Yolterra, 
though without even the vestige of an arch. The most perfect 
is that in the eastern \call, which is represented in the woodcut 
at the head of this chapter.® It is evident that it was never 
arched, for the door-post still standing rises to the height of 
nearly twent}' feet in a 2 >erfectly ui)right surface ; and as in the 
Porta di Diana of Yolterra, it seems to have been sinmned by a 
lintel of wood, for at the height of twelve or fifteen feet is a 
square hole, as if for its insertion.’ Gatewa3’S on a similar plan 
are found in the Cyclopean cities of Latium — the Porta di S. 
Francesco at Alatri, and the Porta Cassamara at I’erentino for 
instance ; the latter however maj- be of Poman construction. 
The arch indeed is never found, in Italy at least, in connection 
with this style of masonry ; but tlie gateways of Cyclopean cities 
were either siiaimed by flat slabs of stone, or when of too great a 
width, h3' lintels of wood, or else h3' stones overlaiiping each 
other, and gradual!}- converging till they met and formed a rude 
sort of Gothic arch.’ 


On this side of tlie city the masonry is 
>'inaller than on tiie otliers. The large-^t of 
the blocks in the oodcut is not more than 
4 feet square, and the lieight of the avjiII 
is only 15 or 10 feet. 

* The bastion autl round tower of Norha, 
on tlie contrary, narrow njiwards con- 
siderably. 

^ There may hiiYe been a ito-steiai in the 
soiith-ea.^tern angle of tiie w.ills, at the 
spot marked '2 in the Thin Sir K. C. Hoare 
also thought he could peiceive four gates ; 
and he speaks of four ancient road.s. 
Classical Tout, I. p. 5S. 

^ Its entrance is about 12 feet wide, hut 
the jiassage within is double that in width 
and 2S feet long ; the inner gate is no 
longer standing, though indications of it 
are traceable. The depth of the outer 
doorposts, or in other yodIs the thickne.ss 
of the wall, is 7 feet S inches. 


* It is sliovui in the woodcut, together 
with the upngbtgroove forthe sm'ticineKcn^ 
or i>ortcuUis, like that in the Poita all’ 
Arco of Voiterra. 

“ In (jrreece, liowever, regularly arched 
gateways have been foiin<l in connection 
with tliis polygonal iiia''unry. At (Eniadie, 
in Acarnania, is a po.stern of a i‘»ertect arch 
in the polygonal -walls uf the city. Leake, 
Northern Greece, III. pp. 5t)0 et iifq. ; 
Mure, Tour in Greece, I. p. 1(H> : and Ann. 
Inst. 1838, [). 131, ]\Ion. Ined. rn>t. II. 
tav. 57. And at XeiokanijM), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sparta, is a Inidge on the tiue 
arch-principle, in the iniiGt of niasoury 
of iriegular I'olygons, tliuiigh of i!iui>iially 
siiiaU size. It was discweied by Pr. Hess 
of Atlieri'', but tiist made knuwn to the 
woild l>y Colonel Mure, in the Ann. Inst. 
1S38, p. ll'i ; ^lon. Incd. Iii’-t. h-c. cit ; 
and afterwards in hi.s intere.staig Tour in 
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The other two gateways, though more dilapidated, show that 
they have been formed on the same plan as this in the eastern 
5vall. In the one t(5 the south is a block, nine feet by four, the 
largest I observed in the walls of Cosa. In this gate also is a 
large round hole in the inner door^iost for the insertion of a 
wooden lintel. 

The gates oi Cosa, unlike those of Yolterra, do not exemplify 
the precepts of ATtruvius, that the road to a gate^vay should be 
so arranged, that the approaching foe should have his right side, 
or that unprotected by his shield, ojien to the attacks of the 
besieged.’ 

I observed no instances of sewers opening in these walls, as 
usual in Etruscan tortitications, and as are found also in certain 
other Cyclopean cities of Italy. ‘ Yet such may exist, for I 
found it impossible tully to inspect the walls on the southern 
and western sides, the slopes beneath them being covered 5vitb 
a wood so dense as to be often impenetrable, though the difficul- 
ties are not aggravated, as at llusella?, by any thickets more 
formidable than myrtle, lentiscus, and laurestinus. 

Y ithin the city, all is ruin — a chaos of crumbling walls, over- 
turned masonry, scattered masses of bare rock, and subterranean 
vaults, “ where the owl peeps deeming it Jiiidnight," — all overrun 
with shrubs and creepers, and acanthus in great profusion. The 
popular superstition may be pardoned for regarding this as the 
haunt ot demons ; for ages it was the den of bandits and outlaws, 
and tradition, kept alive by the natural gloominess of the spot, 
lias thus preserved, it may be, tlie remembrance of tlieir atro- 
cities. At the south-western corner of the area was the Arx, 
lor the ground here rises cuiisiderahly above tlie ordinary level, 
and is banked up with masonry in parts polygonal, hut in general 


Greece, II. ji. 21?. Sevcr.il ;iiv li;volegKt.^ 
of eiiiintTice, liuwever, yIig Ihive seen it, 
have (ledarcil tn ine their lull convution 
that this hrid^^T is uf 1 ite d.tte aiol of 
Itoinan oonstriictioii. Cf. Jhill. Inst. 1S43, 
p. 77. In tlie polygonal valK of (Enoanda 
in the Clhyrati^, noith of Lycia, there is a 
gateway regularly aivlied, with <Treek in- 
scriptions oil tal'lets in the masonry ]»v its 
f^ide ; as I leain fioin the portfolio of !Mi-. 
Edward Falkener. 

^ Vitruv, I. j. 

Eesidcs the instances of Midi 02>enings 
in the waihs of Xoiha, ?;egni, and Alatii, 
referred to in Chapter XLI. (see i>age Him, 


T may iiioiition a sewer in the vails of the 
latter city, dose to tlie bastion by the Poit.i 
di San Fmiice-Mio, whit li is of very iieciiliar 
form — a truncated eoue inverted, appa- 
rently '1 feet vide above, tapciiiig to 1 toot 
l»elov', and about ^ feet in height. The 
]>ettcr knovn (penlng in the walls nf the 
Litadel of Alatii, I do not believe to be a 
sewer, hut a postern In the Cydotjeaii 
walls of Verulie, now Veioh, in the rinlost 
and most aneient jtarts ot the nnisonry, are 
seveial sewers — tall utiiight ojioiiing-', like 
that in the valL uf Xoiha. or yet inoio 
similar in foim ami <hiuen'-ions to those so 
common in the cities of .southern Etruria. 
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regular, like that in similar situations at Rusella;. On this 
platform are several rtiins, hare Avails rising to the height of 
tAventv feet, apparently of the low Km 2 )ire, or still later, of the 
middle ages ; and numerous foundations, some of the same small 
cemented masonry, others of larger rectangular blocks, decidedly 
Eoman, and some even imlygonal, like the city-Avalls. It is 
jirobahle that the latter, as the earliest masonry — tin' in many 
jiarts the Roman Avork rests on it — marks the substructions of 
the three temjiles Avhich tlie Etruscans Avere Avout to raise in 
every city to the diA'ine trio, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. ’ 

Within the gate to the east, are many remains of buildings, 
some Avith U2>2ier stories and AvindoAvs ; and not far from this is a 
dee2i holloAv Avith 2n'eci2>itous Avails of rock, Avhich seems to liaA'e 
been a quarry. 

Joyfully Avill the traA'eller hail the vicAv from the ram2)arts of 
C’osa; and in truth it AA'ere hard to iind one on this coast more 
singular, A’aried, and grand. Inland, rise loftj^ Avails of rock — 
rugged, stern, and forbidding — blocking iqi all A'ieAV in that 
direction. At his feet s 2 )reads the sun -bright bay, Avitli I’orto 
Ercole and its rocky islet on the further shore,'’ but not a skiff to 
break the blue calm of its A\-aters : tlie Avide lagoon is ma 2 q)ed 
out by its side ; and the vast double-2)eaked mass of Monte 
Argentaro, the natural Cribraltar of Tuscany, uA'ershadoAvs all, 
lying like a majestic vessel along the sliore, moored by its three 
ro2Jes of sand * — the castellated ( irhetello being but a knot in the 
centre of the middle one. To the north he looks along the 2nne- 
fringed coast to the tAvin headlands of the Ray of Telamone, and 
then for aAvay over the leA'el Maremnia, to the distant heights of 
Trqja and the grey 2ieaks of Elba. The Giglio, the so-called 
^’Lily” island, is lost beliind the Argentaro; hut the eye, as 
it travels soiitliAvards, rests on tlie islet of tlie Giannutri ; and. 


'' Seivius, ml Vir^E -Eii, J, 422. 

*’ Tlie Fortiis Her<-iil]s of Kiitilius ll. 

ATnl the Ituieiuiie.s. It -vvas also 
called Portus Co'iauus, Liv. XXtl. 11 ; 
XXX. vjy. I have not visited it ; but Sir 
R. C. Hoare ,>ays it is a feii'guLir town, and 
“ ref-emble& a tiiglit of stejis, each street 
bearing the api)earance of a landing-place.” 
Classical Tour, I. ji. Tlieie are said 

to be no antiquities reiiKiining. Viag. Ant. 
per la Via Amelia, !>. 51. 

' It is highly probable that the iMonte 
Argentaro was once an island; but it 
flifficult to account for the formation of the 


two isthnii, Tlje Tuinbolo, or that to the 
iiortli, may liave been dei»osited by the 
Albegiia, which t<pen> hard by; luit for 
the Feniglia — there is no liver discliaiging 
itself hereabouts. The eirciut of dd miles, 
whii-h Rutilius (I. 318) a.M.Tilies to this 
promontory, seems miicli e.xaggerated. For 
the i*li\>ictil fcatiiies and productions of 
this singular district, see llrocchi, O-'serva- 
yioni mitmali sul pioiuontoiio Aigentaro, 
liibliot, Ital. XI., and Repetti, rf. r. 
t U'betello. 

^ The Diallium, or Aiteiiii.sia of the 
ancients. .Mela, II. 7 ; Plin. m. 12. 
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after scniniing tlie wide horizon of waters, meets land again in the 
dim hills above Civita Yeeehia. The intervening coast is low, 
tlat, desert, — here a broad strip of sand, — there a long, sea-shore 
lagoon, or a deadly feu or swamp, — now a tract dark with under- 
wood, — now a wide, barren moor, treeless, houseless — ■ 

Arsiccia, nuda, sterile, e desetta. 


Yet in this region, all des(date as it now appears, stood Yulci, 
that mine of sepulchral treasures, and Tarquinii, the queen of 
Etruscan cities, with her port of Graviseie ; and Corneto, her 
modern representative, may be descried, tliirty miles off. lifting 
her diadem of towers above tlie nearer turrets of Montalto. 

Around the walls of Cosa there are few relics of antiquit}'. It 
is said that in the plain below are “ very extensive remains of a 
wall of much ruder construction ’’ than those of the city ; but I 
did not perceive them. Near the Torre della Tagliata are several 
ruins of Eomau date, of which those commonly called Bagni della 
Begina are the most remarkable. You enter a long cleft in the 
rock, sixty or seventy feet deep, and on one side perceive a huge 
cave, within which is a second, still larger, ai)parently formed for 
baths; for there are seats cut out of the living rock — vlco sediUa 
saxo — but all now in utter ruin. The place, it has been remarked, 
recalls the grotto of the Nymphs, described by Yirgil ; ^ but 
impular tradition has peopled it with demons, as says Faccio 
degli Uberti — 

Ivi c aiicor ove fue la iscndonia, 

Ivi c la cava, ove anilarno a tonne, 

Si crede il tristo, overo le demonia. 


Among the ruins on the shore at this spot is some mosaic- 
pavement. The site has been taken, with considerable proba- 
bility, for that of Subcosa.- 

No tombs are to be seen on the slopes around Cosa. It is 
probable, that, like those of lluselhe, Cortona, and Saturnia, they 
were constructed of rude masonry, and covered over with earth. 
Such seems to have been the plan adopted on sites where the 
rock was too hard to admit of easy excavation. At Yolterra and 


^ CluiiSical Museum, Y. p. 1S<C 
^ itAi, I. 1G7 ; Kepetti, III. p. 671*. 

" Mannert, Ucog. p. 1566. Accoidiii" 
to this it is this ‘>pot Asliicli i'' 

calleil Aiiseiloni.i, ami not tiie ruined city 
iihove. IIoMenius (Annot. ad Cluvei. i>. 


30) inailc th»? .^ainc distin'-tion ; hut both 
seem to have hecii led to this conolu^iuu hy 
the lines of Faccio de;:li Ul>erti, quotcl 
aliove : for the city itself is certainly now 
called Ausedouia. 
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Populouia it 5vas not necessan-, for there 5vere soft strata in the 
neighhourhood. Excavations, li05vever, liave been made in the 
neighbourhood of Cosa, es25eciallv in the high ground of the ^dain 
to the north-east of the city.® A toinh with archaic on 

its avails, very like those of the Grotta Cam25ana, at A'eii, was 
02 iened in 1870, by Signor Mnrcelliani, who sent sketches of the 
25aintings to the Archfeological Institute at Eoine.*' 

The walls of Cosa, so unlike those of most cities of Etruria, to 
what 25eo2de, and to what age shall we refer them ? Can it be 
that they 55-ere raised b}’ the Etruscans tliemselves — induced to 
de 2 Jart from their general style of masomy by the local rock having 
a natural cleavage into 2 )olygons '? Or are the 2 ’ecrdiarities of these 
and similar walls in Etruria cliaracteristic of the race which con- 
structed them, rather than of the materials of 5v]iich they are 
formed ? Are they to be attributed to the earliest occiqnints of 
the land, the Umbri or the Pelasgi ? — or to much later times, 
and to the Homan conciuerors? The latter view seems now in 
favour. It 55'as first broached by Micali, the great advocate of 
the indigenous origin of the Etruscans, and 5vho sought, by 
invalidating the antiquity of this 2 '>olygonal style, to enhance that 
of the regular masonry, 5vhich is more 25eculiarly Etruscan. He 
maintains that the avails of Cosa. and of Saturnia, wliich resemble 
them, are among the least ancient in tlie land ; and he suggests 
that they may have been raised by the Homan Colony, established 
here at the close of the fifth century of the City, seeing that the 
Homans are kno5vn to ha^’e enqdoyed this masonry in certain of 
their 2 mblic works. “ A mere glance," says he, “ at the avails of 
Cosa, so smooth and ivell 2 H'eserved, 25roves their construction to 
be of small anti( 2 uity in com 2 iarison with those of Eiesole and 
Volterra, of quadrilateral blocks, and of genuine Etruscan ivork- 
manshi 2 n” The &u 2 )erior shaiqmess and freshness in these avails 
of Cosa, however, are no 2 U’oof whatever of a less remote antiquity. 
Micali's argument, to have any weight, should show that the 
material of which these walls are res 2 )ectively conqiosed, is either 
the same, or one e< 2 ually affected by atmo.stdieric inllnences. 
The fact is that the fortifications of Volterra and I’iesole, and 
those also of b' 02 'olonia and Cortona, are either of ;a«rb/;;o, 
stratified sandstone, or of other rock equally friable, while those 

^ lUilL Iiift. 1S.51^ ]>. 7. 51ic"ili (iton. ve^ssel of I'runze, an niloiifeious 

Inol. p. S'-'S) state.,, tliat Mliat was fuimil a'lim, wlikli, ailieii taunt, gave furth ,a most 
Lere in 1S37 w.as lu'eseuttit ty liiinself tu agreealile iieilunie. 
i’ope Iti'C'g'ar XVI. ; ami spcak.s of a flat ■* Iliill, Iimt., Is70, ji. SO. 
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oi Cosa and Satuniia are respectively of hard limestone and 
travertine.’ 

It would demand imii'e room than the limits of this work will 
allow, to discuss this subject to its full extent. But I must make 
a few remarks. 

This polygonal masonry is of high antiquity, long prior to 
Homan times, though every instance of it cannot claim to he of so 
remote a date. It must, however, be of later origin than that 
{•omposed of unhewn masses, riideh' j)iled up, with no further 
adjustment than the insertion of small blocks in the interstices — 
that style which, from the description of Pausanias, is sometimes 
designated “ Cyclopean ; ” ® for this polygonal masonry is the 
perfecting of that ruder mode of construction.^ Yet that this 
smooth-surfaced, closely -joined style, as seen in the walls of Cosa, 
is also of early origin, is proved, not only by numerous instances 
td' it on very ancient sites in Greece and Italy — some referred to 
as marvels <pf antiquity by the ancients themselves — hut also by 
the primitive style of its gateways, and the absence of the arch in 
connection with it.'^ The fact of the Romans adopting this style 
of masonry, as \hey seem to have done in the substructions of 

Micali, Aut. Pop. Ital. 11. pp. 144, w.illing of great iua?j>iveiies';, had 

190 ; III. p. 0. I cite in this in- the appearance, or the reimtdtii'n, of high 

>tanee, nut aw the wiiter wha haa treated anti(|uity. ‘‘Arce.s CycJoiami autein, aut 

the buhject in the ino^t ahlo inannei*, but quas Cyclopes focerunt, aut magni ac miri 

the originator of the oitinion ot the opciis; nam quictpiiil luagnitudiiie sua 

Homan origin of Ooki, and as one \'ho has nobile est Cvclopimi maim dicitur fabri* 

been referred to as authority on the point. catum.’* Lactant. ad Stat. Thcb. I. 252 ; 

PaU'an. II. Id, 4 ; 25, 7 ; VIL 25. cf. I. 630. Though rejected altogether liy 

Pausanias, however, applies the same term I’unsen (Ann. Inst. 1S34, p. 145), the term 

to the walls of iMycouie, which aie of hewn U convenient — ^-c non e uro, /} h<.n troentu 

l)olygonal block?<. and even to the celebrated ■ — and in default of a better, luu some 

(rate of the Lions, which is of regular, claim to be retained. On this giound I 

equaled ina^oniy. The term is also ic- have made tme of it in the loiuvo of this 

peate<lly u^ed by Euripides in reference to work in its generic sense, a}>plying it alike 
the alls of ^Myceme, or of Aigoi (Elect. to all eaily massive in egular nuisoiiry. 

115S ; Iphig Aul. 152, 534, 1501 ; ' (ieU held the contrary opinion — that 

Orest. 9f<’) : Tread. 1 gm 3; Here. Fur. the 2 ‘“lygonal was inoie ancient by some 

b44; coiupaie Seneca, llenc Fur. 997; centuiies. Tnpog. Itume. IL j). 1U5. 
Statius, Thcb. I, 252), It is tlierefore ^ Ueihai'd (Ann. Inst. 1S29, p. 45', 
clear that the term “ Cyclopean *’ cunnut remaiking on this laet, says it seems 

with jtropiiety ]>e (.'■'ntiiieil, as it has been certain that even the lea.st ancient remains 

by Dodwell, ('Tell, and others, to masuniy of this de^ciiptiou preceded the invention 

of the rudest unhevii desciiption, m ctm- of the ai\li. Put tlii'< is refuted by the 

tradistiuction to the neater I'olygonal, or to iccent <liscovery of aidics in conneLtion 

the horizontal st\le. Tire term was eiii- vith this masonry in (.xreece and A.'-ia 

ployed in reference to the traditions of the Minor, i't .-nipra^ 2’r' 25'), 251. In none of 

(xreeks, latlier than to the cliaracter of the the.-'C eases however, have the stiuctiucs 

iiiasuiiiy ; or if used in this way it was an a 2 'pcaranee of very remote antiijuity. 
generic, not s 2 ’*^cihc ; ajqdicable to any 
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some of tlielr oreat Wavs, anti perhaps in a few cities of Latium,® 
in no tvay militates against the high antiquity of the type. The 
Ilomaiis of early times were a servile race of imitators, who had 
little original beyond their hclUpotcnt'ui, and were ever borrowing 
of their neighbours, not only civil and religious institutions, and 
whatever ministered to luxury and enjoyment, but even the sterner 
arts of war. Thus in their architecture and fortifications : in 
Sabina they seem to have copied the style of the Sabines, in 
Latium of the Imtins, in Etruria of the Etruscans. In what 
degree they may have been led to this by the local materials, is a 
cpiestion for separate consideration. 

Conceding that the stjde of masonry must to a considerable 
extent have been atfected by the character of the materials em- 
ployed, I cannot hold, with some, that it was the natural and 
unavoidable result — I cannot believe in a constructive necessity — 
that with certain given materials every people in evei’y age would 
have produced the same or a similar descrijrtion of masonry. 
There are conventionalities and fashions in this as in other arts. 
It were easy, indeed, to admit the proposition in regard to the 
ruder Cyclopean style, which is a mere random piling of masses 
as detached from the quarry ; a style which may suggest itself 
to any people, and which is adopted, though on a much smaller 
scale, in the formation of fences or of embankments by the modern 
Italians and Tyrolese, and even b}’ the ^reasantry of England and 
Scotland, on spots where stone is cheaper than wood. But the 
polygonal masonry of which we are treating is (jf a totally ditferent 
character ; and it seems unreasonable to suppose that the mar- 
vellous neatness, the artistic perfection displayed in polygonal 
structures like the walls of Cosa, could have been produced by 
any people inditl'erently who happened to fix on the site. For it 
is not the mere cleavage of the rock into polygonal masses that 
will produce this masonry. There is also the accurate and 
laborious adjustment, the careful adaptatioir of parts, and the 
subsequent smoothing of the whole into an uniform, level surface. 
If ever masonry had the stamp of peculiarity it is this. Not the 


^ In tlie Via Sulaiia, near Rieti, and in 
several i>laces between AntrodocoandOivita 
Ductile ; in the Via Valeria, below Roviauo, 
and elsewhere between Tivoli and Taglia- 
cuzzo ; and in the Via Aj'iiia, between 
Terracina and Fuirli. The cities, whose 
poly^Binal fortifications liave been ascrihc<l 
to the Romans, are Korba and Sigriia. 


Gerhard, Ann. In.st. 1S29, j). 55, sc>i. 
83 et s€(i. ; Dnii'eu, Ann. 1834, p.. 

144 ; Bunbuiy, Cl-issiral Mii.'-eiim, V. p. 
lt>7 ct Strabo I V. p. -^37) states 

that most of the Lities on the Via Latina, 
in the lands of the Ileniici, TL'pii, and 
Volsc’, were built by the Roniaus. 
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regular of the Greeks, nor the rcticiilatiim of the 

lioiuaus has it more strongly marked. 1 could a.s readily believe 
that the Corinthian capital was invented by every nation by which 
it has been adopted, as that this style of masonry had an in- 
de 2 )endent origin in every country where it has heeu found. 

The question iiext arises, to what irarticular race is this j^eculiar 
masonry to he ascribed. No doubt when once introduced, the 
fashion might he adopted by other tribes than that which origi- 
nated it,' but the type, whose source alone we are considering, 
would still be iiroper to one race. Now at the risk of being 
thought to entertain old-fashioned oiunions, I must confess that 
I can refer it to no other than the Pelasgi. Not that, with Sir 
'W. Gell, I would cite the myth of Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, and 
founder of Lycosura, as jiroof that this masonry was of Pelasgic 
origin"’ — I might even admit that “there is no condusivc evidence 
ill any one instance of the Pelasgian origin of the monuments 
under consideration ’’ ‘ — yet there is, in most cases, the same 
kind and degree of evidence as lead us to ascribe the walls of 
Fiesole and Yolterra to the Etruscans, those of Piestnm to the 
Greeks, or Stonehenge to the Druids. M’e find it recorded that 
in very early times the lands or sites were occip.ned by certain 
races ; and finding local remains, which analogy marks as of high 


^ Tlie atluption oi tlit* the 

Pionians in tlic pavcTuont^ ot their high- 
■Wiiys, iu uo ^vav aH'ott^ the question. The 
earliest of tliC'O roail , the Vi.i Appia, was 
cnn^tructed only in the year 442 (b.c. 31*2) 
— ax’S later even than those polygonal 
■which aie sometimes aseiiheil to the 
Koman> ; and it mav ho that they hut 
imitated the roads of their piedeeP»'Oi*s, 
Still less can the '.’f iiolyitonal 2 >.ivemeiit 
hy the modem Floieiitmes, he admitted as 
an argument agaui^t the i)eculiarity ot the 
type, as iMicali would fain have it. Ant. 
ro 2 ». Ital. I. 1 ). IdT- They have Juit 
adhered to the style which was handed 
down to them fiuiii antiqiiity, while the 
modern Homans have itrefcrrctl tlie opim 
ntlruhitnni as the model fui their pave- 
ments. And thoiv.di iMicali contemU for a 
eniiAnictive noee^sity, it is completely set 
aside hy the fact, -whieli he mentions, tliat 
the st'iiie for the 2 )avemeut of Florence i-a 
I'ronght from the heights of Fie<«»Ie ; f«»r 
the lioiizontdl cleavage of that ruelc is 
manifest and notori<»iis. 

Xor ean the o.vistcnee of polygonal 
VUL. II. 


lua.sonry in the fortresses and other struc- 
tures ot the ahoriginal Peruvians, he le- 
gaided as oiqio&ed to the peculiarity of tlie 
tyiie. Too great a my.'tery hangs over the 
origin of that singular race, and of its 
civilization, for u.s to admit them as evi- 
dence in tins question. The style seems to 
have diilered from that of the iiolygonal 
masonry of the old world, rcsemhliug it iu 
little iiioie than the cdose-htting of the 
masses. If anything is to he learned fi>im 
these oti uetures, it is that they contradict 
the doctiine of a constructive necessity ; 
heing of gianite oi isoi^diyry, wLicdi have 
no polygonal edeavage ; and are rather 
siigge'-tive of a tiaditional eustuin. See 
Pre'^cott's Conquest of Peru. I. j^p. Id, 1 Fh 
- Chevalier lliin.-^eii maintains that inaiiv 
of the p-'lygonal fortiheations of Italy were 
raised hy the Ytdsci, fEqul, and Ilernicd. 
Ann. i\ 142. Put if this 

ho admitted, it does not laovo that the 
t}q»e oiiitinated \Mth them. 

•' (tcII, Home, II. r. Pela'gi. 

’ llunhury. l\Ius. V. p. 
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aiitiqiiitj', and not of Eoinan construction, we feel authorised in 
ascribing them to the respective peoples. The wide-spread 
existence of this masonry through the countries of the ancient 
world, the equally wide difl'usion of the Pelasgic race, " and the 
remarkable correspondence of the lands it occupied or inhabited 
with those where these monuments most abound ; to say nothing 
of the impossibility of ascribing them with a shadow of reason to 
any other [tarticular people mentioned in history — afford satis- 
factoiy evidence to my mind of the Pelasgic origin of the polygonal 
masonry. And here it is not necessary to determine the much 
vexata qiuestio, what and whence was that Pelasgic race, which 
was so widely diffused throughout the ancient world ; it is enough 
to know that in almost every land which it is said to have occupied, 
we find remains of this description.® In Thessaly, Ei^irus, and 
the Peloponnesus, the peculiar homes of this people, such 
monuments are most abundant ; they are found also in the Isles 
of the jTigtean Sea, and on the coasts of Asia Minor, which were 
at some period occupied or colonised by tlie Pelasgi. M e know 
also, that they built the ancient wall round the Acropolis of 
Athens ; and the way in which this fact is mentioned '' in connec- 
tion with their wandering habits, favoui’s the opinion held by 
some, that these Pelasgi were the great fort-builders of antiquity, 
a migratory race of warlike masons, who went about from land to 
land, sword in one hand, hammer and chisel in the other, fortify- 
ing themselves wherever they conquered. In Italy alsi), those 
regions which abound most in such monuments were all once in 
possession of the Pelasgi, though it must be acknowledged on the 
other hand, that we have historic mention of that race in certain 
otlier districts — at the head of the Adriatic, and in (Enotria 
■ — where no such remains have been discovered ; ^ nor indeed do 


“It i.s not a mere hypothesis,” says 
XieUihr, ‘MiutMith a full hi^torkal con- 
viction, that I u.^acrt, there mtis a time 
when the Pclas^naus, then perhaps more 
widely spread than any other people in 
Europe, extended from the Po and the 
Arno alraot to the Eossphorus.” I. i>. ^2, 
Eny;. traus. 

(xerhard (Mcnior. Inst. III. p. 72) 
takes stiTb.tures of irregular poly- 

gons to be Pelasgic. ^Iiiller (Archaologie 
dor Kuu^it, p. 27) thinks that most of the 
so-called Cyclopean ’vvall» &f Ejiirus and the 
Pelt'ponnesus were erected by the Pelasgi. 

^ Myrsilus, ap. Dion. Ilal. 1. c. 2S; 


Hecatfpus, up. Herod. VI. 137. 

^ It is Uftsorted that no i>olygonal struc- 
tures are to he found in Basilicata or 
Odahiia ; nor, indec<l, north of the Om- 
hrone, nor south of the Yiiiturnus, — some 
say the Silauw. i\Icraor. Inst. I p. 72; 
Ann. lust., 1S3I, p 143. But, a.^ regards 
the south of Italy, the as.^eitioii is prema- 
ture. Have surticient researoho'! ]>een nuido 
among the Cahiluian Apeniunes ' Petit- 
Kadel, who maintains the Pelasgic con- 
struction of this iihi'-onry, a'-.^ens tli.it 
theie are remaiii's of it far.'-outh, in Apulia 
and Lucania. i\Iemor. Iii.Ait. III. jip. 

OU. I have heaul that some singular dis- 
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we find walls of this character in all the ancient cities of central 
Italy — even of Etruria — which are said to have had a Pelasgic 
origin.'*' These discrepancies, whether real or apparent, whether 
occasioned hy the character of the local rock, or hy the entire 
destruction of the earliest monuineiits of the land, are hut excep- 
tions to the rule, and do not invalidate the evidence for the Pelasgic 
origin of this peculiar masonry. 

It is very prohahle that the local rock in some cases, though 
not in all, determined the style of the masonry. "Where it 
naturally split into rectangular forms, as is the case with the 
)nacii/itn of Cortona, and the volcanic tufo of southern Etruria, 
there the horizontal may have been preferred, even hy those who 
were wont to employ a ditterent description of masonry. This 
seems to have been the case at Agylla, where the rock is of tufo ; 
there are no traces of poh’gonal construction ; even in the most 
itncient tombs the masonry is rectangular.^ Yet, in spite of these 
natural inducements to the contrary, the favourite style was some- 
times carried out, as is proved by the titolns of polygonal con- 
struction at I’olterra, formed of travertine ; - and by the polygonal 
walls of Saturnia of the same material — a stone of decidedly 
horizontal cleavage, and used ahundanth' in regular masonry in 
all ages, from the Etruscan walls of Clusium and Perusia, and 
the Greek temples of Ptestum, to the Coliseum, St. Peter’s, and 
the palaces of modern Rome. This is als(> proved hy the traver- 
tine and crag in the polygonal walls of Pyrgi,"^ and hy the crag in 
the similar fortifications of Orbetello ; '■ and even these walls of 
•Cosa afford abundant proof that the builders were not the slaves 
of their materials, hut exerted a free choice in the adoption of 
stjTe; for the same stone which was hewn into horizontal masonry 
in the towers, gateways, and upj'er courses, could have been 
thrown into the same forms througln)ut, had not the builders 
been influenced by some other motive than the natural cleavage. 
A singular instance of disregard of cleavage is exhibited in the 
walls of Einpulum, now Ampiglione, near Tivoli, where tlu' 


coveries of very extensive poiypmal reni.iinjs 
Lave recLTitly Lecn iiuale in that i»art «»f 
Italy. Tliat no snvL -walls jre to Le foim<l 
on the ancient site-' at tlie Lca‘1 of the 
Adriatic, where the rela'ri^i first landed in 
Italy, may lie cxidained hy the natui'e of 
the low swampy coast, ■whhh <lid not 
furnish the necessary material^. 

At Faleiii, Agylla, and Cortona, ■whicli 


were Pehi'^gie, we tind regular, parallelo- 
pi 2 >ed masonry : at Fyigi and Saturnia, on 
tile contrary, itliose Pelasgic origin 
ec|nally well attested, we have remains of 
Ijiirely polygonal construction. 

1 Vol. I. p. :137. 

-Ut supntf p. 154. 

2 Vol. I. p. 'Z'.n. 

Ut supra, p, 241. 
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masonry, tliongli of tufo, is decidedly polygonal; this is the only 
instance known of that volcanic rock being thrown into any other 
than the rectangular terms it naturally assumes.’ These facts 
will suffice to overthrow the doctrine of a constructive iieccasiti/, 
often applied to this polygonal masonry. 

ith resjiect to Cosa, there is no reason whatever for regarding 
its walls as of Homan construction. There is nothing wliicli 
marks them as more recent than any other ancient fortitications 
in Italy of similar masonry. The resemblance of the gateways 
to those of ’S olterra, and tlie absence of tlie arch, point to a much 
earlier date than the establishment of tlie Homan colony, oidy 
two hundred and seventy-three years before Christ ; hut whether 
they were erected by the Helasgi, or by the Etruscans eoi>ying 
the masomy of their predecessors, is open to doubt. As the walls 
of Pyrgi and Saturnia, known Pelasgic sites, were of the same 
polygonal construction, it is no unfair inference that these of 
Cosa, which has relation to the one by proximity, to the other by 
situation on the coast, are of a like origin. The high aiitiiputy 
of Cosa is indeed attested by Virgil, when he rejiresents it, with 
other very ancient towns of Etruria, sending assistance to .Eneas.'’ 
Some, however, have inferred from Pliny’s expression — Coshci 
Volcientiuin — that it was a mere colony of Vulci, and one of 
the latest of Etruscan cities; ' but Xiehuhr witli more probability 


F^ee <Teir.s Rcrne. c. Kniimhiin. 

® Vii’g. X. ItJSiServ. inlw. IMuIlcr 
I'Etrusk. L 3, 1) remarks that the walls of 
Cosa aic hy no iiivaiis to he reganleel as 
not Etru'h an, hecan^^e tlicy arc polygonal, 
anel con^iilcrs them a.^ e\htciice of it^ au- 
tiquityill. 1, -). Urioli (ap. Inghir. ^[oii. 
Etrus. IV. p. IfJl) also thinks tlie walls of 
Cosa cuntirm the antiquity asMt;ne<l to it 
hyViigil. Ahckcn ^Mittelital 2 c ~1; takes 
Cosa to he Pehisgic ; an*! <xerhm’il inclines 
to the same O 2 ‘inion (Ann. Iii>t., 1S31, 2 ». 

ami lemind.s that there v\as a city 
of the same name in Thrace. He thinks 
the name may have an athnity tt> the l)oiic 
KOTTa, KoSSa, a head. It is wTitten Cossje 
I'V Straho and rtoh.my, hut CTiivei (II. 2 >- 
47t>l thinks this w.is merely owing to the 
hahit of the Greeks of douhling the .s in 
the middle of a void. It is imt wiitten 
so by any Ki)inaii author hut Plinv, though 
Wrgil ^i\'e'' it a iduikd termination If 
the Etru-'i-aii name weie analogous it luu'^t 
liave hteu spelt with an ii — CusA. We 
find in Eti’u>ean iii-'eiijdions the I'nqjer 


names of “Cush '* or “Cusim,” “Cusinci," 
“Ousithla," — Liiizu II. 2'1'. d"l, -in-J, 41G ; 
Vermigl. iMi-ri/. Peiiig I. 2'. 32-j. ‘ Cnsiaeh” 
also at Ceiveti'i, which wmiM mean “Iruin 
Cosa" (Vol. I., 2 'age 234), and “Cnsu" at 
Cortona, fiee Chap. LX. 2^* dnS. 

" Piin. III. S. Cluver (II. 2’- al-h 
Laiizi (II. 2>- -^d). Wicali (Ant. Puj*. Ital. 
I, 2h 147), and Cramer il. 2’- 1^5', iuter- 
2 »ret Pliny as saying that Cu.sa was a colony 
of Vulci. But tiie ex 2 *iession he uses is 
shown by Gerhaul to have iiidiiatcd merely 
the teiritory in which a town stood, with- 
out referen* 0 to its origin: a.s “Alba 
Mai>oium" signified the Latin colony oi 
Alba in the land of the !Mai.'-i Ann. In^t. 
lS2q, 2’- -dll. l\[r. IJuubury (Cla>,-'ival 
IMuseuin, V. 2‘- ISn) argues that as Vulci 
itself did not begin to llourhh till aftei the 
decline of Tai<piinii, for wliirh he cites 
Gerhard's aiithmity (Ann In-t. 1^31, 2’- 
iDlb C<iNX, its colonv nr ofivet, imi>t needr% 
belong to a late 2 >eU'‘d. But — the (pie^tioii 
of the j'oh'iiv a 2 'art — that Viil'-i was of so 
recent a date is wliolly iiU''U 2 ' 2 'Oited b\ 
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considered that the original inhabitants of Cosa were n^it Etrus- 
cans, but an earlier race who had maintained their ground 
against that people.^ The connection indeed between A'ulci or 
A'olei, and A'olsci, is obvious, and from the fact that at one time 
the Etruscans imssessed tlie land of the Yolsci, it wouhl seem 
that this connection was not one of name merely.'’ But the A'olsci 
were of Opiean or Oscau race, and what affinity e.Kisted between 
them and the Pelasgi is doubtful ; whether an affinity of origin, 
or one arising merely from the occupation of the same territory at 
different epochs. Confusion of names and races on such grounds 
is common enough in the records of early Italy. As the 
Etruscans were frequently confounded with their predecessors 
the Tyrrhenes, so the Yolsci may have been with the Pelasgi.^ 
It is well known that walls precisely similar to these of Cosa 
abound in the territory of the Yolsci, hut whether erected by the 
Pelasgi, by the A’olsci themselves, or by their Boman conquerors, 
is still matter of dispute : yet by none are they assigned to a 
later date than the reign of Tarquinius Superhus, two centuries 
and a half bel\)re the Pioman colonization of Cosa, which was in 
the year 481.- I repeat that there is no solid ground whatever 
for ascribing these polygonal walls of Cosa to so recent a period. 
With just as much propriety might the massive fortitications of 


hit^toric evi^lence, nay, h refuted by the 
very arcliaic cliaraeter of nnu-li of the fur- 
niture of its sepulchres. And Muller 
(Etruslv. II. 1,2) justly o)>seryes that riiiij’s 
mention of Cosa does not piuve tliat before 
it was colonised by the Koinans the town 
had no existence. 

® Xiebuhr, I. p. 120; cf. p. 70. He 
fauiids this opinion on the mention by Livy 
(XXVII. 15) of a peojde called A’olcentes, 
in connection Avith the Hiriiini and Liuani, 
Avhom he takes to lie of the same race as 
the Yolsci. 

Cato, ap. SeiA'. ad ^n. XL 5*77. The 
connection between the Etruscans and the 
(Ji^tiberine people, especially the Oscan 
races, is very ai'parent from the names of 
places. Velathri (Volterra) has its couutei- 
part in Velitra^ (Velletri) — Frcgeme in 
Fiegelhc — Pcubsia in Fiusiiiuiu — Sutiiiun 
in SatriiAiiii. A Kcrentinum and an Aitena 
existdl in both lauds ; so also a nver Claiiis. 
There was a C'lmpsa in Saniniinn, and a 
L'i'ssa in Lio ania, asA\clI as a river Oosa 
in the land of the Hernici : and Cora also 


.seems connected with Co.^a, the ^>• and /• 
being frequently interclnangeable. That the 
Viilturnus on wliich Capua stood had an 
Etmsean name needs no proof. Capua 
itself is amdogous to Oapena ( Vol. 1. p. 12b); 
so is Falerii to Falernu.-', AA’ho.se la.st syllable 
is merely the ancient adjectival terminatiou. 
Alatrium .seems identical Avitli \’elathii, by 
the diopping of the digamma ; so also 
gEsiiIa with Fiesulie. Further instances of 
such analogies might bo cited. 

* Tlie iiunies, indeed, bear a strong 
aiiinity. Xiebuhr (1. p. 72) points out the 
analogy between the names Volsci and 
Fali.''ci ; the latter people, ho thinks, were 
.Slqui, but they are called in history 
Pelasgi ; and the similarity of the w'ords 
F<ilisciand Pelasgi is aLo striking. V'd. I. 
p. lt)7. 

- Val. Patoio, 1. 14 ; Liv. Epit. XIV. ; 
Cicero in Verr. VI. dl) s 2 'eaks of Cosa as 
a imfnir!},(ifiii. (reihard sugge-'ts that she 
may haA’c been colonised with the remains 
of the iiopulatinii of VuLi. Ann. Inst. 
1S31, p. 104. 
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Ptestum, which was colonised in the same year, be referred to the 
Romans.^ 

Beyond the mention made by ^'irgil, which can only be re- 
ceived as evidence of her high antiquity, we have no record (jf 
Cosa m the days of Etruscan independence. She probably fell 
under the Roman yoke at the same time as A ulci — on or soon 
after the year 474 (n.c. 280).'* Her fidelity during the Second 
Punic War, when with seventeen other colonies she came forward 
and saved the Republic, at a time when Sutriiuu, Xepete, ami 
other colonies refused their aid, is highly commended by Livy. ' 
At what period the city was deserted, and fell into the utter ruin 
which was witnessed by Rutilius at the commencement of the 
fifth century after Christ, we know not ;«we only learn from tlie 
same i^oet the traditional cause of such desolation, with needless 
apologies for its absurdity. The mountain laboured and brought 
forth, not one “ridiculous mouse,” but so many as to drive the 
citizens from their tire-sides — 

Ridiculam cladis pudefc inter seria causam 
Promere, sed risum dissimiilare piget. 

Dicuntur cives quondam migrate coacti 
Jluribus infestos deseruisse lares. 

Credere maluerira pjgmeje damna cohortis. 

Et conjuratas in sua bella grues. 


^ If the Romans had any liaiul in the 
construction of these walls, it iiin^t have 
been in the ii 2 )eer coiu'se.s alone, wliich 
differ widely from the lower, tliougli the 
material is the same throughout. It is 
l»os8ible they may have thus rei>aired the 
alls. But if Virgil’s testimony as to the 
antiquity of Cosa be admitted — and ^\hM 
can reject it ’ — the Romans cannot Iiave 
built tliein entirely, or what has betOTue of 
the lu'ior lortitications ? It is hardly cre- 
dible that at so early a }>eriod tliey could 
have been rased to the foimdatioiis, so as 
not to leave a A'estige. 

^ Vol. I. p. 445. 

^ Liv. XXVII. 0, 10 . She is subse- 
qiiently mentioned in Roman history. Liv. 
XXXII. '2; XXXIII. ‘2i; C:esar, BeU. 
Civ. I. 154; Cicero, ad Attic. IX. 11. 
Tacitus (Annal. II. W) siieaks of Cosa a.- 
^‘a jn-omontory uf Etiuria.’’ The Eiu- 
l)eror VesjiaNian wa'5 brought uj) in its 
neiglibouihood Ve^ja-s. c. 2); 

though Rejietti (I. h20) tliijiks the Co.s.sa 

of the Hirjuni is here refen ed to. 

Rutil. I. 2S5, ct seq. Inscriptions, 


however, i>ruve the city to have been in 
existence in tlie middle of the third cen- 
tury of our era. Repetti, I. p. S2S ; 
Reines. III. 3”, cited hylMuller, I. jj. 348. 

There are certain coin'; — with the liead 
uf Mars on the obverse, and a horse’s liead 
bridleil, and the legend Cosaxo or Ci.tZA on 
the rever.-ie — wlihh have been attributed 
to Cosa. Laiizi, II. ]>p. 24. 5S ; !Mioiinet, 
Vied. Ant. 1. y. 97 ; Siixqd. I. 2 >. 197. 
Lauzi infers from the ty^ie an analogy with 
Con.'^us, an equestrian name of Xe^itune, 
whence tlie jiubhc games of the Cun.siuilia 
(Tertul, de Spe< t. c. 5), aii<l thinks Cosa 
to a Roman must have been equiv.dent to 
ro.''idonia to a Creek. Vluller ^Etiusk. I. 
1x34(0, wlio docs not asciilie the^o coins 
to Co.sa, shows tliat they eanimt in any 
case belong to the tinie.-^ of the Etruscan'', 
because that people had no <_) in their lan- 
guage. Cramer p. 19.5) refeis them t(»- 
Compsa in Samnium ; and so al-'O Vlil- 
liugcii (Xuniis. Auc. Italic, p. 179); lait 
Se.stini (Ceng. Xumis. 11. p, 4) to Cossea, 
a city of Thrace. 



CHAPTER LI. 

VETULOXIA. 

The ileep foimilations that we lay 
Time ploughs them xip, and not a trace remains, 

^Ve build with what we deem eternal lock — 

A distant age asks wheie the tabric stood. — Cowper. 

MreonicC^[uc deeus quondam Vctulouia geutis. — S il. Italicps. 

In former chapters I have spoken of the ancient cit)' of Vetu- 
lonia, anil of various sites that have been assigned to it ; and 
liave shown that all of them are far from satisfactory.^ In the 
course of my wanderings through the Tuscan Maremma in the 
spring of 1844, I had the fortune to fall in with a site, which, in 
ni}’ opinion, has stronger claims to be considered tliat of 'S’etulonia 
than any of those to which that city has hitherto been referred. 

Vague rumours had I’eached my ear of Etruscan antiquities 
having been discovered near Magliano, a village between the Osa 
and the Albegna, and about eight miles inland ; but I imagined 
it was nothing beyond the excavation of tombs, so commonly 
made at this season throughout Etruria. I resolved, however, to 
visit this j)lace on my way from Orlietello to Saturnia. For a 
few miles I retraced my steps towards Telamone, then, turning 
to the right, crossed the Albegna some miles higher up, at a terry 
called Barca del (Irassi; from this spot there was no carriage - 
road to Magliano, and my vehicle toiled the intervening five miles 
through tracks sodden with the rain. 

^ It may lie well tu res-tute the Mirious ErmuLiu Barbara, Ibe earliest writei uu 

sites where Yctulonia ha^ been supposetl to the t'ul»jcct, places it at Orbetello ('ce 

have stooil. At or near Yiterho lYol. J. p. Dempster, II. p. 5b). I sliouhl state that 

— on the site ol Yuhi tYol. 1. p. 44t») when Mannert (Ueog. p. asserts that 
— on, the hill of CastigUdiie Beinar'li, near the village of BaiUola on an eminence bv 

Monte Kotojulo {ut p. 1^5) — at the liver Coinia, and a geographical mile- 

Massa Marittima, or five mile-s wotward and-a-half (about six miles English' from 

from that town (p. Ibii) — below Monte the coast, pre'^erve.s tlic iiieinory of the 

Calvi, three miles from the >ea, iuiried in ancient city, he evidently refers to the site 

a dense wood (ii. 205) — at Castagneto (}». five miles wert of 

2u2) — and at Coloniia di Burhino ip. 224). 
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Magliauo is a squalid, iiinless village, of three hundred souls, 
at the foot of a iiiediieval castle iu pictures(gie ruin.' On 
making iiuj^uiries here I was referred to an engineer, Signor 
Tonnnaso Pasquiiielli, then foniiing a mad from Magliano to the 
Saline at the mouth of the Alhegiia. I found this gentleman at 
a convent in the village, amid a circle of venerahle monks, whose 
beards for outshone the refectory tahlo-cloth, in whiteness. I was 
delighted to learn that it was he who had made the rumoured 
discovery in this neighbourhood, and that it was not of tombs 
mere!}’, hut of a city of great size. The mode in which this was 
brought to light was singular enough. Nothing was visible 
above ground — not a fragment of ruin to indicate [uior habita- 
tion; so that it was oidy by extraordinaiy means he was made 
aware that here a city had stood. The ground through which his 
road had to run being for the most pait low and swanqiy, and 
the higher land being a soft friable tufo, he was at a loss for the 
materials he wanted, till he chanced to uncover some large 
blocks, buried beneath the surface, which he recognized as the 
foundations of an ancient wall. These he found to continue in 
an unbroken line, which he followed out, breaking up the blocks 
as he unearthed tliem, till he had traced out the iieriiihery of a 
city.’^ 

With the genuine politeness of Tuscany, that “rare land of 
courtesy,” as Coleridge terms it, he proposed at once to accom- 
liany me to the site. It was the first opportunity he had had of 
doing the honom-s of his city, for though the discovery had been 
made in May, 1842, and he had communicated the fact to his 
friends, the intelligence had not spread, save in vague distorted 
rumoiu’s, and no antiquary had visited the spot. News always 
travels on foot in Italy, and generally falls dead lame on the road. 
I had heard from the antiquaries of Florence, that something, no 
one knew' what, had been found hereabouts. One thought it was 
tombs ; another had heard it was gold roha : another was in utter 


- ]Vrai 3 ^Iiano does not appear to ]i 0 an 
ancient feite ; yet lilce all other places ot 
this name in Italy it probably deiives its 
name from the ytnb Maalin, and must 
have been anciently called ^Manliaimm. 

^ Signor Alessandro Francois lays claim 
to the di.icovery oi this ancient city in 
1824, when the -v^all^ wcie in parts viMhle 
above the suifacc, and he took it lor the 
site of Telamon. His debc,ription of it, a.s 


lying between o and 4 miles inland, and as 
being about '2-\ miles in circuit, would 
make it apxiear that he was speaking of 
some other site. Iluli. Inrt. 1851, p. fl. 
Yet his mention of it as situated on the 
spot called La lloganella, between the 
riveis O.si and Aliiegiia, leaves not a doulit 
as to its identity with the city whose walls 
were unearthed by rastpiinelli in 1842. 
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ignorance of this site, but had heard of a city having been dis- 
covered on iNIonte Catini, to the west of Yolterra. 

The city lay between iMagliano and the sea, about six and a 
<juarter miles from the shore, on a low table-land, just where the 
ground begins to rise above the marshy plains of the coast. In 
lengtli, according to Signor Pasquinelli, it was somewhat less 
than a mile and a half, and scarcely a mile in breadth ; but 
taking into account its quadrilateral form, it miut have had a 
circuit of at least four miles and a haltY On the south-east it 
was b<mnded b\' the streamlet Patrignone, whose baiilis rise in 
clitfs of no great height ; but on every other side the table-land 
sinks in a gentle slope to the iilain. At the south-western 
extremity, near a house called La Doganella, the only habitation 
on the site, was found a smaller and inner circuit of wall ; and 
this, being also the highest part of the tahle-land, was thus 
marked out as the site of the Arx. 

Though scarcely a vestige remained of the walls, and no ruins 
rose above the surface, I had not much difficulty in recognising 
the site as Etruscan. The soil was thieklv strewn witli broken 
pottery, that infallible and ineffaceable indicatoi’ of b}'goue habi- 
tation ; and here it was of that character found on purely 
Etruscan sites, without any admixture of marbles, or fragnients 
of verd-antique, porphyry, and other valuable stones, which mark 
the former seats of Roman luxury. Though the walls, or rather 
their foundations, had been almost entirely destroyed since the 
first discovery, a few blocks remained yet entire, and established 
the Etruscan character of the city. From these little or nothing 
could he ascertained as to the style of masonry ; but the blocks 
themselves were indicative of an Etruscan origin — some being of 
III! will no, resembling those of Populonia in their size and rude 
shaping ; others of tufo, or of the soft local rock, like that of 
Corneto, agreeing in size and form with the usual blocks of this 
material found on Etruscan sites. Some of the former had been 


Tlii> aocoiint dift’ers fiuin tliat I lieard 
on the ‘^pot, and wlneli I have elsew-here 
to tlie voi’ld : — viz , tluTt the circuit 
■vvMs Hut less than six mile.''. I have since 
received more aeeiuate details from Sigiior 
Pas(|uiuelli, wlio says that the city was 
English yards in length, iiy ItiUO in 
V idth. He al'o states that a certain sjj it 
in the city vas about English yards 

from the sea, from Hagliano, 

from the liver All»egna, and fiuin 


the O.'sa. dUtanza di eirea a, -300 teso 

Inglcsi dal mare, dal tiiime Alhegna, 

2,5n0 dal toneiite Oxi, e 2.90i) <hil puc'e 
di Maghano, sotto la supeitice tlella cam- 
pagn.i, senza ne'"un vestigio a}»pareiite, 
e.sistevanu da secoli sepolti gli avanzi di 
numerose tahhrhhe, al' line delle qnali ella 
pote veileie in delta circo'-tanza, tii-o- 
s.-iitte entro un iv into qu-vlrilatero di 
iniira lovimve, liin.m oiica l,2u0 te-e, 
laijio S!)0.” 
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found nine or ten feet in length. But the blocks were not 
generally of large dimensions, though always without cement. 
On one spot, whei'e a portion of the walls had been uncovered, at 
the verge of a hollow, a sewer opening in them was disclosed. 

Within the walls a road or street had been traced by the 
foundations of the houses on either hand. Many things had 
been dug up, but no statues, or marble columns, as on Boman 
sites — chiefly articles of bronze or pottery.^ 1 myself saw a 
piece of bronze drawn from the soil, man}- feet below the surface, 
which proved to be a packing-needle, ten inches in length, with 
eye and point uninjured ! It must have served some worthy 
Etruscan, either in preparing for his travels, perhaps to the 
Fanuni Yoltumnie, the iiarliament of Lucumones, perhaps for 
the grand tour, such as Herodotus made, which is pi'etty nearly 
the grand tuur still : or, it may be, in shipping his goods to 
foreign lands from the neighbouring port of Telamon. This 
venerable needle is now in my po.ssession. 

While it is to be lamented that to future travellers scarcely a 
trace of this city will be visible, it must be remembered, that but 
for the peculiar exigencies of the engineer, which led to the 
destniction of its wails, we should have remained in ignorance of 
its existence. Other accidents might have led to the uncovering 
of a [jortion of the wall ; but it is difficult to conceive that any 
other cause could have brought about the excavation of the 
entire circuit, and the consequent determination of the [irecise 
limits of the city. So that in spite of the wholesale macadamisa- 
tiou, the world is greatly indebted to the gentleman who made 
the discovery.® 

Outside the walls to the north were many tumuli, originall}" 
encircled with masonry, which had been broken up for the road. 
Some were twenty-five or thirty feet in diameter. On this side 
also, i. e., towards Magliano, 1 saw some Boman remains — the 


* AiiBiiig the latter was a Tmt, one 
int'tir in tiiainetev, and in»t jiiulIi Ies>s in 
hei.ght, of rough red ware, with its rim 
eoTered with lead, clanijted into it with 
sjdkes : the lead alone weighed 27 Ihs. 
This pot was found full of Imrut niattei. 
The broiize.s eonsi&te'l of jihulce^ lances, 
javelins, nails, and little hgmes of deities 
01 lures ; some of decidedly Etruscan cha- 
lk eter. 

I am the more desirous of referring 
the merit ot this discovery to its righttul 


owner, hccau'-e Signur Paspiineili com- 
plains of nut having leceived justice fiom. 
a i»er-'on. named ^Saivagnoli, to wdiom he 
committed for itnhli< ation a jdaii he had 
made of the city and it.s cmirtaiSj draw- 
iug.-s of the paintings in the tomb', and 
many other partierdai*';, and who lia-s since 
pulilicly claimed the honour of the di'- 
« overy fur him.'-elf. Xor docs Eepetti 
(Suppl. p. who mentions tiie fact ot 

the discovery on the occasion of forming 
the i(-ad, recoihl the name of the eiigdneei. 
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bases of small Doric coluiiiiis ; ami the site of Baths, where 
mosaic pavement and many coins of the Empire, silver and 
coi^per, had been found, was also pointed out to me. On the 
high grounds to tlie south-east, I heard that many tombs laid 
been opened, undoubtedly Etruscan in character and contents. 
They were not excavated in cliffs, hut sunk beneath the surface, 
as at Yolterra and Yulci, and were generally surrounded by rock- 
hewn benches, hollowed for the reception of bodies. Others 
were mere holes in, the earth, large enough to contain a single 
corpse, and lined with rude niasomy. Interment, indeed, from 
what I could learn, appears to have heen general in this necro- 
polis. They had all been riHed of old of their most valuable 
furniture, though some still contained pottery of hitcchcn), others 
a few painted vases ; and the bronzes were mostly in good 
archaic style.' At iMagiiano I saw many articles found in these 
tombs — a lion of puperinu, about a foot long — a small sphinx — 
Egyptian-like figures — a little bronze idol, with sickle in his 
hand — and sundry other articles in scul])ture, pottery, and 
bronze, which my experience enabled me to pronounce indubitably 
Etruscan, and chiefly of archaic character. I saw no figured 
pottery, but much of the common black ware ; and I was told 
that the tall black vases with relieved decorations, so abundant 
at Chiusi and its neighbourhood, had been discovered here. 
Scarabei of cornelian had also been brought to light. 

I learned, moreover, that several painted tombs had been 
oiiened in this neighbourhood, on the heights between Magiiano 
and the Albegua. I could not see them, as they had been 
reclosed with earth ; but of one I received a description from 
Signor Pasquiuelli, who had copied its iiaintiugs. It was a 
S(piare chamber, divided into two by a wall hewn from the rock, 
on each face of which figures were painted. < )ne was an archer 
on horseback, drawing his bow ; another was a centaur with a 
long black beard, wings open and raised, and a tail termiiiatiiig 
in a serpent’s head ; beside which there were dolphins, and 
flowers, and “serpents with hawks' heads;’' as they were de- 
scribed to me — probably dragons.'' The existence of Etruscan 


' Such ■\vas the reMilt of the exoavatioii'' 
liiatlo here hy Fr<in 9 iii.s U>ull. ISol. 

1'. h), and by Don Luigi Dei of Lliiii''!, 
ynine years later. 

^ It iiiu-'t he tlii-s tomb which -was opened 
by Don Luigi Dei, of Chiu&i, in or fl. 


<ind de'scriiietl iw tuo ehainliex'- 

\Yith i-hiaieiital ti^^ure.s in luonnehrum-,, 
led, ^reeii, au'l 'ikydlue tlhill. lii'-tit. 
Iciidlb p. 14r). The xiiiie i'' aKo do-ciibed 
liyaii eye-witne>'> fBuli. 1641, p. 
with more minuteiioso as to the chamher. 
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tombs in this iieigliboiirliooil lias, indeed, been known for many 
years, and excavators have even come bitlier from Cliinsl on 
speculation ; but tombs are of such frequent occurrence in this 
land, that the existence of an Etruscan town or city near at hand, 
though necessarily inferred, was not ascertained, and no re- 
searches were made for its site.® To those, however, who know 
Italy, it will he no matter of surprise that the existence of this 
<-ity should have been so long" forgotten. Had there even been 
ruins of walls or temples on the site, such things are too abun- 
dant in that land to attract particular attention; and generation 
after generation of peasants might fold their flocks or stall their 
cattle amid the crumbling ruins, and the world at large remain in 
ignorance of their existence. 'I'lius it was with Piestum ; thongli 
its ruins are so stupendous and prominent, it was unknown to 
the antiquaiy till the last century. Can we wonder, then, that 
in the Tuscan Maremma, not better populated or more fre- 
quented, because not more healthy, than the Campanian shore, a 
city should have been lost sight of, which had no walls or ruins 
above ground, and no vestige but bi’oken pottery, wliicli tells no 
tale to the simple peasant '? — a city 

“ Of which there now remaines no memorie. 

Xor anie little moniment to sec. 

By which the travailer, that fares that way, 

27tis once n-as she, may warned be to say.” 

As I stood on this ancient site, and perceived the sea so near 
at hand, and the Bay of Telamone but a few miles otf, I ex- 
claimed, “ This must have been a maritime city, and Telamon 
was its port ! ” The connection between tlieiii was obvious. 
The distance is scarcely more than between Tarquinii and her 
port of Graviscie, and between Ctere and the sea. There is even 
reason to believe that the distance was much less, for Signor 
Francois found jiroof that the poi-t of Telamon had originally 


but no fiu-tlier detnils ul the paintings. 
He say.s tins tomb is about one mile only 
from ]N[agliano. 

'' Before Pasquinelli’s discovery it liatl 
been suggested that the Etruscan city of 
<.\iletra .stood somewheri' in the neigliboiir- 
iiuod (if Magliauo. Roijctti thought either 
at Montemeiauo, or more i>robably on the 
iieight^ ot C'olle di Lupo, three miles north- 
east ot ^Magliaiio, where sundry lelies of 
anrient time'; had been dL-^coveied (V. p. 
*2c7). He adds that many sepulchral unis. 


fragments of Roman inscriiitioiis, bas- 
reliefs, and other works of s-nilptural 
adornment in the local travertine, had 
been at various times brought to light in 
the district of Magliano, and e-pccially on 
a lofty liill between Colle <li Luiio and 
I’ereta, which, from the scpulohi-al remains 
found there, was called the Tumbaia (HI. 
p. 1-'^). On a lull, a mile from i\[.i'.:liano, 
.stands the ruined chinch of .S. Ihi/io, of 
the low Empire, with other leniains of 
hikdjer antiouitv. 
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extended three miles inlimdd When I looked also over the low 
inaishy ground i\hieli intervened, I could understand why the 
city was situated so tar inland ; it was for strength of position, 
for elevation above the unhealthy swamps of the coast, and for 
room to extend its dimensions ad Uhitiiin, which it could not have 
done on the rocky heights above Telamone, or on the small 
conical headland of Telamonaccio. The peculiarity of its posi- 
tion on the first heights which rise from the level of the swamp, 
seemed to me a sure index to the character of the city. It was 
a compromise between security and convenience. Had it not 
been for maritime xinrposes, and proximity to the port of 
Telamon, the founders of this city could not have idiosen a site 
so objectionable as this, but would have preferred one still further 
inland which would have combined the advantages of more natural 
strength and greater elevation above the heavy atmosphere of the 
Maremma, in every age more or less insalubrious.' 

.Vnother fact which forced itself on my ol)servation, wa» the 
analogy of position with that of the earliest settlements on this 
coast — with the Telasg'ic towns of Pisie, Tarciuinii, Pyrgi, Alsium, 
Agylla — a fact greatly in fovour of the high antiipiity of the 
site. 

Here then was a city genuinely Etruscan in clinracter, of first- 
rate magnitude, inferior only to Veii, equal at least to Yolaterrie, 
probably of high antiquity, certainly of great importance, second 
to none in naval and commercial advantages ; a city, in short, 
which must have been one of the Twelve. Is it possible it could 
have been passed over in silence by ancient writers '? But what 
was its name ? Ylnch of the still missing cities of Etruria can 
this have been'? I called to mind the names of these outcasts — 
Caletra, Statonia, Sndertum, Salpiinnn, Ac. — and reviewed their 
claims to a site of smdi magnitude and importance ; but all were 
found wanting, all, save the most celebrated — Yetulouia ; which, 
after luuch consideration, I am cuiiviiiced must have stood on 
this spot. 

Ijet ns consider what has been said of that city by the ancients. 
It is first mentioned by I>ioiiysins as one of the five Etruscan 
cities which engaged to assist the Latins against Tarquinius 


' Tull. Iict. IScl, pii. 5-7. See 
Chap. XLVill. p. ‘I'ii. 

- At tiie ine^ent day the swaiiijis of 
Ttdainoiie rendee Magliauo very miliealtliy 
in summer. Repetti, III. ji. 14; V. ji. 


457. Ye‘t the soil is wiui'leiiidly fertile, 
and presents eve’rv eueeuiayenient fur eul- 
tivatioii. A la-iiof of tliis c.xists in a 
veneiahle ulive-tiee. hard hy Vlaeliaiiu, 
whieh lues a cireuinfereiice* of thirty lect. 
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Priscus. He states, that not all the cities of Etmiia agreed to 
afford assistance, hut these five only — Clusiuin, Arretium, A"ol- 
terne, Euselhe, and also Vetulouia.'* This, as already shov ii, is 
a strong argument for regarding each of these cities as of the 
Twelve, for second-rate, or dependent towns, could not have 
acted ill opposition to the rest of the Confederation.'^ Silius 
Italicus hears testimony to the antiquity and former glory of 
A’etulonia, and even asserts that it was from her that the twelve 
J'asces with their hatchets, and the other symbols of power, the 
ciu'ule-chairs of ivory, and the robes of Ttudan purple, as well 
as the use of the brazen trumpet in war, were all first derived. 


Maioniaiqiie decus (jiiondam Vetulouia genti-s. 

Eissenos hiec prima dedit pmecedere fasces, 

Et j unxit totidcm tacito terrore secures ; 

Ha ‘0 altas eboris decoravit honors curules. 

Et princeps Tyrio vestem prietexuit ostro ; 

Htec eadem pugnas accendere protulit Kre.’ 

Beyond this we find no mention of Vetulouia except in the 
catalogues of Pliny and Ptolemy;® both place it among the 
■“inland colonies” of Etruria; the one adds its latitude and 
longitude, and the other elsewhere states, that there were hot 
waters at Vetulonii, in Etruria, not far from the sea, and that 
fish lived in those waters." 

Inghirami laid great stress on the latitude and longitude 
assigned to Vetulouia by Ptolemy, and even made them the basis 
of his researches for the site of the city. By a comparison of the 
latitudes and longitudes of certain other towns with those of 
'VTtulonia, he arrived at the conclusion that Ptolemj’ meant to 
assign to this city a site between IVpulonia, Volterra, and Siena, 
which he thought might correspond with his hill of Castiglion 


Bion. Ha!. Ill, c. 51. 

^ This is the opinion of Chiver (II. 
473), and of ^Muller (Etiu.s. (II. 1. i^). 
)\lai)nert 'Heoti:. p 35S.) also took Vetulonia 
for one of the Tvelvc. Vetulonia lias even 
keen Mijiposed tke metropolis of Etinria 
(Ann. Inst, p. ll'O), Imt on no valid 

^'rounds. 

Sil. Ital. VlII. 485. 

® Plin. III. 8. Ptni. p. 72, ed. Beit. 
Ptolemy ealLs the city Vctulonium — 

OviTOvXu’Vioy. 

~ Plin. II. Idd. — (iifpiis calidiA ad Ve- 
tulonios in Etruria, non i»rooul a laaii, 
pisces (innasoimtur). It is tiue that Cluver 


(II. p. 473) ami otlier.s have .supposed the 
“ Velinis'* of the Pentin^^epian Table to he 
a corruption of “ Vetiiioni.s ; ” hut there is 
no solitl ground for thi.s oiiinion. 

Bionvhiu.s (II. c. 37) .speaks of an 
Etm&can city called Solonium, 'vvlience a 
Lncnnio, jiiobahly Civle.s Vihenna, came to 
tlie assistance of Romulus, Cluver <11. 
pp. 454, 473) took this to he a (.onuption 
of Vetiilonium. Casaulioii thought it meant 
Poinilonium. Put IMuller (Etiimk, I. p. 
IIU), hy compaiing Pro]tertius (IV. 2, 4i, 
comes to the opinion that it warn Volsinii 
that avas heie intended. ( Ut bujrra, i>. 95 .) 
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Bernarili.'’ But a glance at the map will prove that no depend- 
ence can he jilaced on the positions indicated hy Ptolemy, who i^ 
more often wrong than right ; and if the towns of Etruria were 
arranged according to his tables, we should have an entirely new 
map of that land. In fact Ptolemy is so full of errors and incon- 
sistencies, that, hy assuming certain of his data to be correct 
to the exclusion of the rest, he may he hirced to favour almost 
any opinion. Any argument, therefore, drawn from such a source 
can be of little weight.'* 

The sum total then of what we learn from the ancients on this 
point, may he comprised in a few words. Yetulonia was a city 
of great antiquity, importance, and magnificence, with strong 
claims to rank among the Twelve chief cities of the land; having 
hot springs in its neighbourhood, and though not situated 
exactly on the shore, it must have stood at a short distance from 
the sea.^ 

Such are the requisites of the long-lost .Etruria. Every one of 
them is fulfilled hy this newly-found city. On its antiipiity and 
importance it is not necessary to eidarge. Its size alone, without 
the possession of such a port as Telamon, would give tiiis city a 
right to rank among tlu^ 'I'welve. In situation it also corresponds, 
being near enough to the sea to agree with Pliny’s )ioti pronil 
<i man," and far enough inland to come witliin the category of 
“ intus culon'ue," being scarcely further from the shore than 


^ llicerclie ili Votulonia, p. 

'* In ail aitielo from my iion in the Clas- 
sical .Museum, Xo. V., I have sliowu that 
the .■'rguTiient^ Inghiraini a'hluces, fumi 
the Litituhes iukI longitmles of Ptolemy, in 
l.ivour of Votulonia O'.nipying the hill of 
Ca^tigliono Bernardi, may l^e applicl iMth 
fcupciior force to tlii-j ancient site near 
^Icmliano ; though at the same time I dis- 
claim all evidence drawn from this source 
as uttcily uutrustworthy. 

^ Dr. Anihrosi-h, in order to reconcile 
the insignificant lull of Castiglioiic Bernardi 
{at p. ’214) with the site of Vetii- 

hmia, endeavours to invalidatethe testimony 
01 Stilus It.ilicus as t() the importance and 
magnificence of that ancient city. He 
founds his views on the mention Dionysius 
makes of it, and tlie place he assigns it at 
the end of the sentence, after the other 
four cities, its confederates ; hut chiefly on 
the silence or Livy and other historians, of 
Straho and Virgil : for he considers it 


impossilde, if Vetulunia h.\d l)een of the 
imiioitaiice Silius Italiciis a^Lri)^c> to it, 
tliat no mention should have heeu ma.le 
of it hy the principal writers of lliuue. 
Kiceicho di Vetuloiiia, pp 0o-i»2; Meiiinp. 
Inst. IV. pp. loT-loo. The limits of this 
work will not allow me here t'* rcplv to 
these arguments furtlier than hy stating 
that Cluver and Muller put a totally dit- 
ferent intcrpisdation oii the words of 
Diony situs— that other cities of Etruria, 
some of no less importance than Vetulonia, 
are al&o passed hy in silence hy the ^aitl 
writers — and that the authority of Silius 
Italieus is gratuitously impugned in this 
matter, as that author had the reputation 
among his coiiteuiporanes for care and 
accuracy, not tor a iive’y imagination, 
riin. Ejiirt. HI. 7. For a detailed reply 
to Dr. Amhro''ch, I must refer the rea«ler 
to my article on Vetulouia in the Chi'«sical 
Museum. 
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Tarquiiiii aiul Cctre, kindred cities similaidv classed. As to tlie 
b|)rin<4s, where the tish in Pliny’s time had got, in a double sense, 
into hot water, I had the satistaction of learning that near 
Telainonaecio, two or three hundred yards only Ifom the sea, 
were liot springs ; hnt I had not the opportunity of retiuiiiug to 
the coast to ascertain if the advantages the ancients i)o&sessed, in 
tishing out jairhoiled mackerel and mullet, have descended to the 
modern Tuscans. For any traces of the ancient name existing' 
ill the neighhourhood, I inquired in vain ; hut that in no way 
affects my ojiinion, as no traditional niemory exists of "V'eii. 
Fideme, Cosa, and many other ancient cities whose sites have 
been fixed beyond a doubt. 

One inqiortant feature of A’ctulonia, which is nowhere indeed 
expressly mentioned by the ancients, hut may he inferred from 
their statements, and is strongly corrohorated hy coins^ and other 
moiiumental evidence, is its maritime character. This feature 
has been little regarded by Inghirami and Anibrosch, who would 
place the site of this ancient city at C'astiglione Bernardi, fourteen 
or fifteen miles from the sea.- But it is one which tends most 
strongly to establish the identity of 'N'etulonia with this newly- 
discovered city near Magliano. 

An analysis of the passage in Silius Italicus will lead ns to the 
conclusion that Vetiilonia must have been a sea-jiort, or at least 
so situated as to be able to carry on a foreign commerce. The 
city which first introduced the use of ivory chairs and Tyrian 
l)urple into Etruria must surely have had direct intercourse with 
the East, such as could not have been maintained had she been 
tar removed Ifoiii the coast. AVe are told that the purple robes 


^ Tliere are certain coins \\itli a head 
and the legend ‘*Vatl” in Etruscan 
characters on the ohvei>e, and on the 
levcTse a trident, ^\llo.^e two outer prongs 
ii.^c from the bodies ot dolphins. One as 
h.i'j a wheel and an anclior, with the legend 
‘M'etl . A,’’ for “ Vetluxa,” in Etruscan 
letters, Lanzi desenbe^ some us having a 
cic.seeut, tliough a whecd and an axe arc 
the must frequent types, the one indicating 
the lictors, the other the curule chair : the 
origin of botli being ascribed by Siliu.s 
Italicus to Yetuluiiia. IMaali sees in the 
tinchor a proof of the jiroximity of thi-s city 
to the sea, and of hoi inautiine cojumeice. 
ra>seii, i’aiulip. in Dempst. p. IJ'S, tab. 
YI 1 ; truaiTKO-iT, Oiig Ilal. II tav. XIX. 
C-10 ; Lanzi, >agg. II. pp. bl, llo, tav. 


III. 4-G : Micali, Ant. Poi>, Itah I. p. 141 ; 
III. }>. 11^1, tav. CXY. S. It h asserted 
indeed bv Jdilliugeu ^Xumis. Anc. Italic, 
p. 174) that these coins are nut fouml in 
any known collection, and thcrefuio they 
ought to be coiisideied iinaginaiy. Lut 
Lanzi \U. p. b<'» and Pas=>eiT speak of one 
as in the ^[u>eo Olnieii : noi is their 
existence <pie:>tionud by iliormet (Suppl. I, 
pp. 2Pa-7, 214), Sestini (bfeog. Xurnis. 
II, l>. a;, or ;MuUer (Eini>k. I. j*. bbbq 
who, houc\er, a-ieiibe them to Vettuna, 
now llettuiui, in l'ud>na. Tiiey aio also 
stated t" have been luund in the lun.s of 
Yolteiia. lia\a, ap. liighir. Mt n Etrus. 
lY. ]*. >7. 

' 77 p. cf 
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wliic-li the Etruscan cities sent to Tarquin, ainon" the other 
//j.snV/a/n of royalty, in token of submission to his authority, 
were such as were worn by the Lydian and Persian inonarehs, 
(lilferin,'>' only in forni.'^ Now whatever may have been the origin 
of the -Etruscan race, it is manifest that a city which first intro- 
duced a foreign custom like this, must, if that custom were 
brought directly from the East by its founders, have been on, or 
near the coast ; or if subsequently, owing to commercial rela- 
tions with those lands, must either have been, or have had, a 
jiort. 

The maritime character of Yetulonia is indeed established by 
a monument discovered at Cers-etii in 1840, and now in the 
Lateral! Museum. It is a bas-relief, bearing the devices of three 
Etruscan cities — Tarquinii, Yulci, and Yetulonia. The latter, 
which is indicated by the inscription A'etvloxenses, is symbolised 
by a naked man with an oar on his shoulder, and holding a pine- 
cone, which he seems to have just plucked from a tree over his 
head. Dr. Braun, the late secretary of the .\rchn?ological Institute 
of Home, remarks on this monument : — “ that this figure repre- 
sents Xeptune, seems to me beyond a doubt ; it is shown not 
only by the attribute in his hand, but also by the tree, sacred to 
that deity, which stands at his side. However it be, no one can 
presume to deny that the figure bearing an oar indicates a 
maritime city, such as I'liny in truth implies ATtulonia to have 
been.’’' Caniiia, however, who agrees ivith me as to this being 
the site of A’etulonia, takes the figure with an oar to represent 
Telami.m, the Argonaut. Braun suggests, from a consideration 
of this monument, that there was ju'obably a iiine-wood in the 
neighbourhood of ATtulonia. It so happens that there is such a 
wood extending for miles along the shore between Telamone and 
(Jrbetello, which may be the remains of a forest yet more exten- 
sive in ancient times. 

AYe are quite in the dark as to the period and causes of 
ATtulonia’s destruction or abandonment. It may have been 


Iiion. Hal. III. c. 61. 

^ Aun. Iii't. 1S4'2, 1'. yS, tdA'. d'Afig. C. 
])raun is of npininn, in Avhifh he is joiiicl 
hy the aifhitect Caiiina (Ihill. 1S4 d, 

1 ). that this, ba—ieliet f‘»rme'l one ot 
the .‘^ido^ of a sriiiare i>edcstal, Av}f*sc oiJiei 
three :?iile-s bore enibleins of other eitie-' — 
tlio Tweh'e of the Etru'. an Confederation : 
and they think that as the relief an.is. found 
near a shitue of Claudius, the i>e<lestal 
YOL. ir. 


oii iimilly siiiJi*ovte*l that statue, and that 
the Twelve Cities of Ktruria Aveie .\viii- 
holisctl thereon in cnia;iUineiit to lli it 
enii»eior iiaving written a hi-jtory of Etruria. 
To me, hoAveA'er, the relief apijeaiA rather 
t.' liaA'c fniuied i*art of a thione, far at one 
end it is detuiated on buth sidt'.. in any 
ca-se this inonument iiriy be aeeepted ns 
in'esuinntiv'c CA'ideuee of the piwer and 
ma^uifieenee of Vetulonia. 

T 
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malaria ; it may have been the sword which desolated it.'’ In 
truth, the little mention made of it by ancient writers, seems to 
mark it as bavin" ceased to exist at or before the time of Homan 

O 

domination.** The total silence of Livy and Strabo is also thus 
best exf)lained. The absence of Eonian remains on the site of 
this city is in accordance with this view. Yet that Yetulonia 
existed, or rather re-existed, in Imperial times, is proved by the 
mention made of it by Pliny and Ptolemy, and by several I.atin 
inscriptions." The many Ponian remains in the immediate 
vicinity of this site, and further inland, probably belonoed to 
that colony ; and it is not unlikely that the ancient city, like 
Veii, had previously lain desolate for centuries, and that when 
a colonv was to be established, a neighbouring spot was chosen 
in preference to the original site, which was abandoned as too 
near the unhealthy swamiis of the coast. 

I have the satisfaction of learning that my opinion as to this 
city being the long-lost Yetulonia, is concurred in by the leading 
antiquaries of Eouie — Germans as well as Italians, as well as by 
the latest writers on the subject.*^ But be it Yetulonia or not, it 
is manifest that it must have been of great importance in the 
early days of Etruria ; as it is suiqiassed but by one city of that 
laud in size, and by none in the advantages of situation for naval 
and commercial purposes. 

° Signor Pa&quineili remarks that from 
the Lonfusiun in which the blocks of 
masonry were found, overturned in the 
foimdatirTis of the buildings, mingled with 
nagmeuts of pottery, with burnt matter 
and fused metal, this city seem* to have 
been destroyed by violence. 

^ This was given out by Dempster (Etrnr. 

Keg. II. p. ob) as a meie conjecture; but 
has been assumed as a fact by a recent 
writer, -ns ho even sjtecities the 2>eriod of 
the city’s destruction. 


' One found at Arezzo. Gruter, p. 
102U, 7 ; Muiatori, p. 101*4, 2. Another, 
found at Pesaro. Orelii, III., Xo. 7415. 
A thini, now at Florence, is of the time of 
Septiniius Sevenis, a.I'. I’JU, ^luratori, p. 
luOo. A fourth, preserved in the Convent 
of S. Giegorio at Kome, is as late as a.d. 
17^5. For these insciiptions, ."see Etrurie 
ct Ic.s Ktrusques, I. pp. 28-30. 

^ Xotil dcs Vergers, Etrurie et les 
Ktrusque*?, 1. p. 67. Deecke’s Muller, p. 
105. 
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SATUEXIA.— TURXIA . 

A few riiile mnnuinonts of mountain stone 
.Survive ; all else is sweiit away. — W uRDSWOKtii. 

Ell io ; maestro, quai son quelle genti, 

(.'lie seiqiellite Jeutro da quell’ arche 

fsi fail seutire Dan’IE. 

Oke of the most ancient of Etruscan sites is Saturnia, tvliich 
lies in the valley of the Albegna, twenty miles from the sea. It 
may he reached either from Orbetello or from (irosseti).’- 

The road from Orhetello runs on the left biink of the Albegna, 
jiassing through 3Iarsiliana and Monte Jlerano, and is carriage- 
able to this latter place, which is but three miles from Saturnia. 
Those who would take the more direct track must leave their 
veliieles at IMarsiliana, and on horseback foUow the baidcs of the 
Albegna. But this will not do after heav}' rains, as the river has 
to be forded no less than fourteen times ! 

From IMagliano I took the route of Scansano, a town some nine 
or ten miles to the north. Half way is I'ereta, a small village, 

^ Sdtuniia is aHiiut riiile> from Co'.i, l.y tlie direct track throngb. S'tvana, but 
-3 fi'i'm Urbt'tella, 1 3 fiom Sc.msau'), ucarly lb 't 17 by the bigu rOiiJ tlirou^'li iVIau- 
j'.i from 11 w 12 from riti^Uano cidiio. 

T 2 
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with a ruineil castle on a height, overhaiigiiig a tieep valley ; and 
a steep ascent of some miles leads hence to Scansano. This is a 
town of some size, near the summit of a mountain, hut A\ith nO' 
interest beyond being the only halting-place between Grosseto 
and Satumia. Inquire for the house of Domenico Bianchi — the 
lack of comfort will as far as possible be atoned for by civility and 
attention. Grosseto is sixteen or seventeen miles distant, and 
the road is excellent, but terminates at Scansano. For the first 
four miles from Grosseto it crosses the plain to Istia, a ruined 
village on the right bank of the Gmbrone, with a double circuit 
of crumbling walls, telling of vanished greatness. Here the river 
is crossed by a ferry, but when swollen by heavy rains, it is 
difficult of transit. I had much ado to cross it on my way from 
Scansano, but on my return a few hours afterwards, it had so 
overstept the modesty of its nature as to rival the Tiber, nine 
tunes its volume, as the saying goes — 

“ Tre Ombroni fauuo un Amo. 

Tre Ami fanno un Tevere, 

Tre Teveri fanno nn Po : 

E tre Po di Lombardia 

Fanno un Danubio di Turoliia “ — 

and as to oblige me to leave my vehicle behind, and do the rest 
of the way on foot. For the thirteen miles hence to Scansano it 
is a continual ascent, through woods of oak, chestnut, and 
Maremma shrubs. The laurestinus, then in full bloom, and 
numerous flowers of varied hue and odour, gave the countrv the 
appearance of a vast shrubbery, or untrimmed garden — 

“ A wilderness of sweets — 

Flowers of all hue and weeds of glorious feature." 

But never did shrubbery or lawn command a view* so magnficent 
as that from these heights. From the headland of Troja to those 
of Telamone and Argentaro, 

“ That lovely shore of solitude and light " 

lay unroUed beneath, with its bounding belt of the blue IMediter- 
ranean, studded with many a silvery islet. 

I had expected to accomplish on horseback in three hours the 
thirteen miles from Scansano to Saturnia, yet six elapsed ere I 
reached my destination. The track is a mere bridle-path, utterly 
impracticable to vehicles; here, running through dense woods g 
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tliere, crossing ino(jrs wliicli the rains had converted into quag- 
mires ; and often disajijiearing altogether ; and my guide did Ins 
best to enhance its delights by assuring me the Albegua -would be 
too swidleu to be fordable, and -we must certainly retrace our steps 
to Scansano. Ho'\vever — id tin si cnntn la ijloiia — we reached 
the left bank of the stream, and ascended tlie lung slope to 
Saturnia. 

The situation of this city is most imposing. Like Cosa and 
ilusellag it occupies the summit of a truncated cone ; but, still 
more like ( irvieto, it also rises in the midst of an amphitheatre of 
lofty mountains ; and as the circuit of its walls is complete, it 
appears at a distance to be well inhabited. It is only on entering 
its gates that the desolation of the site is apparent. 

The modern Saturnia is the representative of the ancient 
merely in name. It occupies but a fractional part of the original 
area, and is a miserable “ liuiijhi'ttiirrio," with a church and some 
score of hovels, and only one decent house — that of the ilarchese 
Tanciatichi Ximenes, a noble of Aragonese blood, whose family 
has possessed this manor for the last two hundred and fifty 
years. It were foUy to expect an inn in sucli a hamlet. There 
is indeed what is called an osteria, but a peep within it con- 
firmed all I had heard of its horrors, and determined me to 
etfect a lodgment in the palace. This was no difficult matter. 
The futtore, or agent of the Marchese, readily agreed to accom- 
modate me ; and furnished me, moreover, with a guide to the 
antiquities of the site. 

The form of the ancient citv is an irregidar rhomboid, the 
angles facing the cardinal points. It maj’ be rather more than 
two miles in circuit,- its extent being determined by the character 
■of the ground, which breaks into cliffs round the top of the 
cone. In this respect also Saturnia resembles Orvieto, and 
<liflers from Cosa and Rusell®, which have no cliffs. The 
existing fortifications were erected on the ruins of the ancient 
in the fifteenth century, and are evidently prior to the use of 
artillery.® 

In three spots onlj' could I perceive reio.ains of the original 
walls. The finest portion is on the south, beneath the ruined 

- Sir R. C. Hoaie calls tlie ciicuit tlirce plan of Saturnia, aud legret that I did not 
utiles (Classical Tour, I. ji. but that ii»Gasure it myself. 

certainly an o verst itemeut. It can ^ In a few parts are remain.^ of Roman 
‘•tarcely be the two miles and a half which work — o^its inrcrtuni and rctlcalatniii — 
►Santi ascribes to it. Viagtdo, p. cited the iepaii> of the '-till earlier fortilieations. 
by !Muller, I. 3, 3. I have never seen a 
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castle and hard h_v the village. Here is a gateway, called Porta 
Komaiia, whether from the direction in which it opens, or frtim 
its evident antiquity, matters not. On both sides of it is poly- 
gonal luasomy, precisely like that of Cosa in its smooth surface 
and the close “Idssing" of its joints; but whether tojijied originally 
in the same wav with horizontal courses cannot he determined, 
as the loftie.st fragment does not now rise above twelve feet.'^ 
The gateway, though now arched over with the work of the 
middle ages, is manifestly coeval with these walls, for the 
masonry here running into horizontal forms as usual at angles, 
terminates abruptly in doorjjosts ; ' and there are no traces of 
an ancient arch, the gate having been spanned, like those at 
Cosa and kindred sites, by a horizontal lintel of stone or wood. 
The pavement of the old Ponian road still runs through the gate 
into the cit}-. 

In the eastern wall, at a sj^ot called II Marrucatone, just above 
the Campo Santo, is another fragment of i')olygonal masonry. 
Only two courses are now standing, and there may be about 
twenty blocks in all ; and these show more tendency to regidarity 
and horizontahty than the portion at the Porta Pomana. 

On the opposite side of the city is a third fragment, in the 
foundations of the modern walls, and, like the other two portions, 
of travertine. Beyond this I could not j^erceive, aior could I 
learn, that there were any remains of the ancient fortifications : 
hut it is almost impossible to make the entire tour of the walls 
e.Ktemallv, on account of the dense thickets and scattered rocks, 
which in parts forbid a near aiqiroach. Unlike Cosa, Satiunia 
has but these few dhjccUt nu'mhnt left of her former might, but 
these suffice to attest it — ex pale Ilercidem. 

The wide area within the walls is in summer a cornfield — 
seges ubl Troja fait; in winter a sheep-walk. Here are but few 
relics of the olden time. Near the Marrucatone is a singular 
square inclosure of artificial concrete, called Bagno Secco ; but 


The Lloclvs here are not of great hize. 
Two of the largefst I foninl to he respectively 
— 5 ft. 7 in. in length, hy4 ft. 7 in. high ; 
and 4 ft. 7 in. lung, luv' 3 ft. 2 in. high. 
A view of this fragment of the walls of 
Satnrnia is given in Ann. Inst. 1831, tav. 
d' Agg. E. 

^ It inn.'.t have been tlie Imrizontality in 
the doorpo'^ts that led Eepetti to .siieak tif 
this masonry as composed “of great bloek.'t 
of squared maci'jno.'” If he had not given 


the date of his vi.^it I .should have doubted 
that he had ever been at Satiunia. It is 
.surprising that the peculiar chaiacter uf 
this miisuiiry, so decidedly polygonal, could 
have e.scaped his eye. ilis in.icciuacy in 
descnl>iDg it as lunc^'jiio must also be 
attributed to careless observation ; and bis 
opinion that it is “rather Ilonian than 
Etruscan,'’ is theiefoie of little veiglit. 
See lieijetti, V. p. 2Ub‘. 
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that it was aiicientl}" a Bath is very clouhtfuh It must he of 
liomaii times/’ 

The few other anti(^uities are within the village. The most 
remarkable is a tall massive pilaster, square in front, hut 
rounded at the hack, and having a fluted half-column, engaged 
at one coimer, and hewn out of the blocks of travertine which 
compose the structure. If not of more ancient date, it lU’ohably 
formed part of a Homan temple, rather than of an arch or gate- 
way, as has been supposed.^ 

There are also sundry scattered relics — tablets — altars — cippi 
— statues — cornices — all of Roman times. Nothing did I per- 
ceive that could be pronounced Etruscan.^ 

Few ancient sites in Etruria have more natural beauties than 
Saturnia. Deep valleys and towering lieights all around, yet 
variety in every (piarter. Here the clitf-bound, olive-spread hill 
of Monte Meraiio ; there the elm-tufted ridge of Scansano ; and 
there the snowy crests of Monte Lahhro and Santa Fiora. From 
the northern ramparts you command the whole valley of the 
Albegna. You see the stream bursting from a dark gorge in its 
escape from the regions of mountain frost ; and where it is not 
lost behind the rook-mingled foliage on the slope, snaking its 
shining way joyously down tlie valley; and its murmurs come 
up with the fainter sheei>beil from the echoing hollow. 'What- 
ever Saturnia be within, it has a paradise around it. If j-ou be 
an artist, forget not 3'our portfolio when you stroll around the 
walls. These ruins of art and nature — these crumbling walls, 
half-draped with ivy, clematis, and wild vmes — these rugged 
clifl’s beneath them — this chaos of crags and trees on the slope 
— you will revel among them, and will declare that never have 
you found more captivating studies of rock, wood, and ruin ! 

Here is food for the antiquary also. Some few hundred j'ards 
west of the Porta Romana he will observe among the crags of 
travertine which strew the slope, one upright mass about fifteen 
feet high, whose squared flices bear marks of the hand of man. 
Wdiat may have been its purpose, he is at a loss to conjecture. 
High at one end he will espy the remains of a flight of steps 


It lias only two coui.^es, cai-li - feet 
high, hut the hl'a,k< of cuiieiete are feet 
in lent,i:h. It forms a square of 4‘> feet. 

' Ilnaie, Cla''S. Tour. L i*. 52. 

^ lu front of the Marclie.se’b house stand 
two lar:/e altar.s of traveiTine, with veia' 
long iuscriptiuii-', so defaced u-s to ho 


scarcely legihlc, hut I coulil perceive them 
to be of the tune of Maicua Aurelius. Uii 
the opposite m'le of the Piazza is, a Homan 
sepukhral monument. Tlierc aie otlier 
intscription.'s hiult into the yuII of the 
church. 
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liewn ill the rock, anil formerly leading' to tlie summit. Let him 
scramble ii}!, and he will behold tliree sarcophagi or graves sunk 
ill the level summit of the mass, each about the size of a body, 
having a ledge for the lid, which may have been of tiles, or more 
lirohably was a slab of rock carved into the effigy of the dead. 
Strange this trio must have ajipeared, half rising as it were from 
the tomb. This is a singular jxisitimi for interment — unique, 
as far as is yet known, in Ltriiria.'’ The natural rock is used 
abundantly for sepulture, ))ut the tomb is either beneath, or 
tvithiii, the monunieiital facade ; — here alone it is above it. For 
the rock itself has been carved with architectural decorations, 
probably on each face, though the southern one alone retains 
such traces. The extreme simplicity of the details seems to 
mark this monument as Etruscan.^ 

Xo other uioiiunieiit could I perceive near the walls ; but on 
the slope beneath the city to the south, and on the way to the 
Bagni, are several ancient tombs, similar in character but of 
smaller size and more ruined than those in the Tian di Palma, 
which I am about to describe. This siiot is called La Pestiera. 
The necro23olis of Saturnia does not lie so much on the slojies 
around, as at Yolterra, or on the oii^msite heights, as at 
Tarquinii ; but in the low grounds on the other bank of the 
Albegna, two miles or more from the city. This may in great 
measure be owing to the rocky nature of these slo 2 )es, which 
would not readily admit of excavation ,■ for the early Italians 
always sought the easiest materials for their chisels, and never 
attemjtted the marvels in granite, jtoiqihyry, or basalt, achieved 
by the children of Ham. 

On these slopes are traces of several Boman roads — all of the 
usual poh’gonal jjavement.- 


® la tlie ialaiid of Tliera in tlie Greek 
arcliipelago, there are several such isolated 
rocks with sarcopliagi &imk in them. 
Piofeissor Ross calls them OijKai Aaro/xTjTai, 
Ann. Inst. 1S41, X'p. 16, 19. Mon. Ined. 
Inst. III. tav. 20. I have ohseiwed them 
also in the necroijoles of Syracuse and of 
(,’yrene. 

^ Here are two nilastei’s with sqiiaie 
abaci, of most siinjjle chamcter,'siii)poi-ting 
an architiavo, wliirh is divided in the 
middle by a boi“t of chimney — the whole 
in very low relief, forminij indeed Imt a 
panellin^j^ to tiie sinouth face of the rock. 
Is 3 traces of hgures or of in&cTTptions aie 


visible, and from the hardness of tlic 
travertine, whicli would preseive any such 
works of the chisel committed to it far 
Itetter than the tufo or sandstone of which 
iiiO''t Etrusfan monuments are he\\n, it 
seems pio]>al)le that there were none. 

“ Sir R. C. Iloare traced five of these 
ioa<ls — running from Saturnia towards 
Rome, !Monte Argentaro, RuselLe, Sieii.t, 
and C’hiiisi, lespectively. The fiist, which 
i-^sues from the Porta Romaiia, is alnu'st 
peitect for some distance down the slope. 
This must be the Via Cludia. See Vol. 
I. x>. 490. The set Olid, whicdi led down 
the Valley of the Albegna, I traced by its 
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As an excursion to tlie necropolis in tlie Pian di Palm.i 
(leiiiands half a day, I deferred it to the morrow. On returnino 
to my quarters I found the Uittorc and his people about to sit 
down to their eveuiny meal. 'Wlicther sometliiuy extraordinary 
had been prepared on my account, I cannot say, but T am certain 
no Englisli peasant sits down niglitly to such a supper as this, 
which needed no apologies from Signor Gaspare. There rvere 
sou2>, beef, kid, irmdtry, game, and a dessert of dried fruits and 
chee.se, all the iiruduce of the estate — cooked in the siracious hall 
in which it was served, and by the labouring men, who on bring- 
ing a dish to table sat dt>wn and xrartook of it. It was a patri- 
archal and excellent meal — 

Prorsus jiicundo ccenam prodaximiis illam ! 

I was no less satisfied with the accommodation upstairs, where 
everything did credit to the fattorr and his men ; t'vv, be it 
known, to all this crew of shei>herds and swains tliere was not 
one 

•• Ph3’nU, Cliaryllis. or sweet -tmaiyllis 

not (me fair S2)irit for a minister.'’ 

Let future visitors to Saturuia follow my examiile, and ex- 
change the hostehy for the palace. Xo one of course can receive 
accommodation in this way gratis; and if the traveller pay double 
what he would in the odcria, he is no loser, seeing he gains 
comfort, ju’eserves his skin and his temi)er, and retains a jjleasing 
remembrance of the ttlace. Hapiy he who in his by-road wan- 
derings in Italy meets no worse welcome than from the sun- 
ruddied face and jovial smile of Signor GasTiare ! 

Let the traveller eschew the summer months for a visit to 
Saturnia. In spite of its elevati(jn the aruiccia is then most 
liestilent ; whether arising from the suliihureous sin-ings in its 
neighbourhood, or wafted from the swamps on the coast, it 
well-nigh desolates the si)ot; and when the harvest is cut scarcely 
a soul remains within the walls. 

Ere the sun had risen, I was on my way to the Piano di Palma. 
The track (bnvn the sbqie followed the line of a Homan road, 
l>robably that leading to llusellae. The Albegna was still swollen 
but fordable, and about a mile beyond it I reached some ^Toughed 

kvili-stoncs on the a'-cent from Scan-^ano. runnin;^ eastwar-l ; lait of that to the 
That to R’asclLe is aKo very tra'-eahle : noith, which i>rohahIy led fnmi the I’nrtb 
and I observed some ve??tiges of that di iloiitagua, I could perceive no traces. 
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fields strewn with fragments of [lotterv, mingled with large stone.s 
and slabs. Here lay the tombs of the ancient dwellers of Saturnia. 

It may he remarked that the name attached to ancient sepul- 
chres differs in various parts of Italy, and it is well to know the 
local appellation. In some places they are scpolcri — in others, 
toinbc — in some, though rarely, iv<njd — in a few, cauiere, or cdir 
■ — in many, ip-ottc — here they were none of these, but depusitL 
In truth they required a peculiar name, as they differed from 
anything' to be seen elsewhere in Etruria. They were very 
numerous ; piles of blocks and slabs being scattered over the 
plain, each bearing traces of regular ai'rangement, yet this was 
so often disturbed or almost destroyed that the original character 
of the monuments could only be learned from a few which remain 
entire, and serve as keys to the rest. They are quadrangular 
cbamhers sunk a few feet below the surface, lined with rough 
slabs of rock, set upright, one on each side, and roofed over 
with two huge slabs I’esting against each other so as to form a 
rude penthouse ; or else with a single one of enormous size 
covering the wliole, and laid at a slight inclination, a 2 )parently 
for the same [juiqiose of carrying off tlie rain. Nut a chisel has 
touched these rugged masses, which are just as broken off from 
their native rock, with their edges all shapeless and irregular ; 
and, if their faces are somewhat smooth, it is owing to the 
tendency of the traveifine to si)lit in laminar forms. These 
are the most rude and [primitive structures conceivable ; such 
as the savage would make on inhaling his first breath of civili- 
sation, on emerging from his cave or den in the rock. Their 
dimensions vary from about sixteen feet square to half that size,, 
though few are strictly of that form.'* As each side of the tonih 
is comi)osed generally of a single slab, so the dimensions of the 
tombs indicate those also of the slabs, excejit as regards the 
coverstones, which laj) over about a foot each way and are there- 
fore so much larger. ’When single, these cover-stones are of 
great size — one I measured was 1(5 feet by 12 — another IG feet 
by lOi — and a third lOy feet by i)y. The tomb rejiresented in 
the woodcut at the head of this chapter has a single cover-stone, 
16 or 18 feet each way, and about one foot in thickness. In 
some few instances where the tomb is very huge there are two 
slabs on one side, and the interstices between them, as they are 

I atld the of some tliat I — 11 feet by 6 ^ 7 — 91 feet bv (5—0 feet by ^ 

measured : — Id feet long by ^omeuliat — S feet liy bV. All tlie t(-*mb .'5 were about 

n width — 11 feet by 1]^ — 14 feet ]>y 74 5 or G feet high within. 
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not cut to fit, arc filled with small stones and fragments of rock. 
One tomb indeeil was lined entirely with small stones rudely put 
together, very like the solitary sepulchre I have described as 
existing at Euselhe, hut of ruder construction. Many of these 
tombs are divided into two chambers or compartments for bodies, 
hv an upright slab, on which the covcr-stoiies rest.' In most of 
them there is a passage, about three feet wide, and ten or twelve 
feet long, leading to the sepulchral chamber, and lined with slabs 
of inferior size and thickness. 

These tombs are sunk hut little below the surface, because 
each was inclosed in a tumulus ; the earth being piled around so 
as to conceal all but the cover-stones, which were probably also 
originally hiu’ied. These tumuli, so far as it is possible to 
measui'e them, were about 2-5 or 30 feet in diameter. Mr. 
Ainsley remarked one which appeared to have been ipiadraiigular. 
In many instances the earth has been removed or washed away, 
so as to leave the structure standing above the surface. Here 
the eye is startled by the striking resemblance to the cromlechs 
of our own country. Not that one such monument is actually 
standing above ground in an entire state ; but remove the earth 
from any one of those with a single cover-stone, and in the three 
upright slabs, with their shelving, overlapping lid. you have the 
exact counterpart of Kit’s C'otty House, and other like familiar 
antiquities of Britain ; and the resemblance is not only hi the 
form, and in the unhewn masses, but even in the dimensions of 
the structures. We know also that many of the cromlechs or 
kistvaens of the British Isles have been found inclosed in 
barrows, sometimes with a circle of small upright slabs around 
them ; and from analogy we may infer that all were originally 
so buried. Here is a further jioint of resemblance to these 
tombs of Saturnia.’ In some of the cromlechs, moreover, which 
are inclosed in tumuli, long jiassages, lined with upright slabs, 
and roofed in with others laid horizontally, have been found; 
whether the similar passages in these tombs of Saturnia were 
also covered in, cannot now be determined. 


' This is .sh'wvii in theAvoo<hut at tiic 
liead of this Chapter. It is in ^^cntTv.l 
about t\\o-thinls ut the tnmb in leiputh, i.c , 
when placed lon^dtudiiially, for it i-s some- 
times, though rarely, set transver>ely, in 
which ca^^c it i-^ shapcil above into a gable 
to bU])poit the cuver-^tcncs. This paiti- 
tion-slab IS generally .set rather «>1>!irpiely. 
iSome tombs are even divided into thite 


c^iupaitmeiit". uiie at the cad ainl f»ne tat 
e.i'-h side, Mith a pa'-'.age between tliein, 
ju-'t .i-. ill ni tiiy «'E tijo ronk-bewii s<.-pul- 
i.liic-' of Etnuui. lint the^e aie laie. 

^ I oi seived only <jne iii'-tdiKO of a tn- 
imilu'H eiu'iixlcd by small >Iab-> : ].ut it i-> 
pii'bable that the cu^tum wa^geiieial ; the 
small size ot these shtb-s ottering a t-^inpta- 
ti"u t*» the peasantry to lemu’.e tlicin. 
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Tlie slielvino- or dip of the cuver-.stoiie in the cairns or 
cromlechs has induced antiquaries to regard them as Druidical 
altars, formed with this incliuation in order that the hlood ot 
the victims might more easily run oif. But it is now gene- 
rally agreed from the remains found within them, that they 
are se[mlchral monuments ; and there can he little doubt that 
these structures of Saturnia are of that character, though 
nothing beyond analogy and tradition now remains to attest it. 
Here the slope of the cover-stone is evidently to carry off the 
rain. 

These tombs have stood for so many ages oj'eii and dismantled 
— the haunts of tlie fox, the porcupine, and unclean reptiles — 
that no traces of the ancient dead arc now visible, beyond the 
broken [lottery which strews the plain. At a spot called II 
Buntone, west of the Plan di Palma, and nearer the banks of the 
.Vlbegna, are more of these singular seimlchres. Those at La 
Pestiera on the south of Saturnia have already been mentioned ; 
and it is possible that more exist on other sides of the city, but I 
could not ascertain the tact. 

These monuments of Saturnia are particularly worthy of 
notice, as nothing like them is to he seen on any other site in 
Ktruria. Similar tombs, however, have in ages past been 
discovered at Cortona,'* and of late years at Santa iMarinella ; ^ 
but no traoe.s of them now remain on either site. I have never 
seen any description of these tombs in the Pian di Palma ; nor 
am I aware that any English traveller has visited them, since 
3Ir. Ainsley and inyself.’ 

To what era, and to what race, are we to attribute these 
tombs? Prior to the Homan conquest they must be, for that 
people never constructed such rude burial-[)laces for their dead. 
Can we assign them to the Etruscans — to that race of whose care 
in decorating their tombs with architectural facades, and inter- 
nally with painting and sculpture, we have so many proofs ? If 
we are to regard the Ileguliiii-Galassi tomb of Ctere, with its 

BaMclli, Ijy Goii, Miis. Classical Tour, I. p. .12. But he 

Ktrus. III. i»p, aud lughiiami, ilon. <loes not appear to have seen them, or he 

Btrus. IV. p. 72 . must have i*eeu .struik l^y their peculiar 

^ Vul. I. p 2iLl, chauicter. Kepetti (V. p. 207} only 

- Sir K. C. Hoare merely states that mentions tho'^e on the slope beneath Sa- 
‘Several suhterraiieons grottos arc still tuinia, towaiJs the Bagni, and de.-enbes 
open in the iieighbouiiug tields, hut there them Minidy as “ tVse coperte da lastroni 
i'' great rea^-un to sup})Ose that inariy more di travertino/’ containing human bones 
t‘xi^t uiidi'-covered, for in various ;? 2 Jots the and mdhiug else. 

Bater suddenly di.Mppears after hard 
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regular, squared luasoiiry, as of Pelasgic antiquity, surely such 
savagely rude struetures as these caiuiot be of later date. Be it 
remembered that the mas.ses arc wholly uiiwrought — not even 
hammer-dressed, l)ut simply split off from the lamiiious rock; 
the principal difficult}' lying in the transport of them to their 
present sites. If not of Iftruscan construction, to whom can 
they he attributed? The prior occupants of the land, as we 
learn from ancient writers, were first the Umbrians or .Siculi, 
and then the Pelasgi. As the aiiti(|uity of these monuments 
IS connected with that of the city-walls, we will consider Loth 
in reviewing the few notices we find of Saturnia in ancient 
writers. 

Dionysius mentions Saturnia together with Agylla, Pisa, and 
Alsium, as one of the many towns either built by the united 
Pelasgi and Aborigines, or taken by them from the Siculi. the 
original inhabitants.'’ Beyond this there is little mention of it. 
AVe learn that it was one of the Boman colonies in Etruria, tliat 
it had originally borne the name of Aurinia ; ‘ that it was in the 
territory of Caletra, and th.at it was colonised in the year of 
Borne 571 (n.c. 183).’ 

Though we may not he able to accord Dionysius unreserved 
credit in his accounts of sucli remote periods, we may safel}' 
admit his testimony as to the groat antiquity of Saturnia. The 
very name, the earliest appellation of Itah' itself, is corroborative 
of this fact. AVe are therefore prepared for relics of very ancient 
times on this spot. Yet Alicali woxdd fain have it that its 
polygonal walls do not indicate a lugli antiquity, and probably 
date only from the time of the Boman colony.^' It is unnecessary 
to repeat what has been said in a 2 xrevious chamber in refutation 
of his views ; but wliat was there said in sutxjiort of the antiquit}' 


Dion, II.il. I. c. 20. It ui.iy Te 
thoii^^^ht l>y &ome that DioDy*iii.-s rtfeire'! to 
the ori^iiBil town on the f'ite of lluine — 
‘‘Satiuiiia, uLi uuuc lluiiia 
III. 9) — hut it is eAAileiit that this toAvn of 
Etruria awis iiitcndetl, a'> all tiie other 
places inentioiied aie in this laii'-h and aie 
saiil I'V him tn liaA-e been afterwards con- 
<liiered hy the Etruscans. 

^ Plin. III. b. — •‘Saturnini <[iii ante 
Aurinini A’ocahantur. It is also mentioned 
as a colony liy Ptulciny (p. 72. ed Bert.), 
and a profcctura by i’estus (r. Pra^fectiirie). 
The Etruscan family-name of “ Sauturiiie,'* 
or “SautuiTiii’’ (Vermigl. Iseiiz. Perug. I. 


2 )p. 2d7, Oloh seciiis to bear Mtme relation 
to Saturnia. 

" Liv. XXXIX. 55. 

*' Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p 2 ). Hi. 199. 
^Micali's objectum i-> mere su}) 2 »u>u;ioii- - 
^'forM‘" — -‘’.s/ pnh ci'cdti't' — 
e^scre" — or assertion; the only arnc nu vt 
he uses is the high lini.'h of the ina'^oiiiy, 
<in arguiiieiit which, if it liaA'e auA* fiuci, 
Avill a 2 )i»ly to all siiailui masonry wherever 
fonnd — in Italy, <Tree'-e, oi A-'ia Mmoi ; 
thoiigii Avc are avcII assiut'd tliat in man;, 
instance-' walls of this dcsciiiitioii wcie 
raised in veiy lemote time'!, 2 >rior to th..- 
invention of the a. oh. 
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and Pelasg'ic origin of tliis style of masonry,' a2i2)lies with more 
than usual force to Saturnia, which has the addition of historical 
testimony in its favour. It is eiiiuigii to entertain donhts in 
those cases where we have no record of a definite Pelasgic origin. 
AVhere such record exists, we may take it to he authenticated hy 
the walls, if of accordant structure, and the walls to he cha- 
racterised hy the tradition. Kither alone may he o^mn to 
snsiiicion, hut ti>gethcr tliey substantiate each other into genuine- 
ness. In the case of Saturiua, moreover, we are jiarticularly 
entitled to ascribe these avails to that jteople, with whom poly- 
gonal masonry was the rule, rectangular the exception, rather 
than to any subsequent race. For tlie doctrine of the material 
having alone determined the character <^f the masonia', is here 
utterly at fault. It is not limestone, which is said to split so 
readily into iiolygonal forms : it is travertine, which all tlie 
world knows has a horizontal cleavage. Tlie natural superfluities 
of the blocks were not squared down as the Komans always 
treated this material, hut cut into those angular forms whicli best 
jileased the builders.'^ So much for the doctrine of constructive 
necessity as applied to Saturnia. 

But if the walls of Saturnia be Pelasgic, can the tomh.s have 
the same origin '? Their primitive rudeness would accord better 
with walls of unhewn Cyclopean masonry, like tliose above 
Monte Fortiuo, or at Civitella and Olevano, in Sabina, and seems 
hardly consistent with the higiily-wrought character of the 
polygonal style, — it is dithcnlt to believe that the same hands 
constructed both tombs and walls. Yet it may be urged in favour 
of a Pehmgic origin for the former, that they are very similar to 
ancient tombs found at Santa Marinella, on that coast which is 
studded with Pelasgic settlements; and the resemblance the 
least rude among them (those with gabled roofs) bear to the 
sepulchres of Piestum ami of iMagua C-rjecia generally, favours a 
Greek origin. They are, however, inure like the structures of a 
ruder people, such as we may conceive the Umhri or Siculi, the 
earliest possessors ot the land, to have been. Y e learn from 
liioiiysius. that the Aborigines nho joined the Pelasgi in expelling 
the Siculi from Etruria, had cemeteries of tumuli like this, hut 
< f the internal structure ot their tombs we know nothing'.''^ Un- 
tortnnately we have here no liirniture remaining to assist our 

' 1 1 St" ijra, im. ‘1 .j 7 it st(/. Almiior. Iim. III. p. 90), Hut tlii.s w 

'' It ]i;is leen tljiit jiniy^^diial onitia*lic'te<l liy tlic;,e ^alLs of S.ituj'iii.i. 

i.iae-iiry nevor fouiicil of ti.aoitiiiu ^ Iliou. H.il I. o. 11. 
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inquiries.’^ ]>ut it ma}’ Le oLjectc-d — if these he the sepulchres 
of the earlier occupants of tlie site, where are those of the 
hitruscans '? It is a question which may he asked at Fiesole, 
Cosa, Pyrjii, and many other sites, wliere no excavations liave 
yet been inade. Future researcli, either by finding some of 
these rude tombs intact, or by discovering others of a different 
character, may be ex2iected to tlirow light on the subject.' 

Yet this form of sei^ulchre can liardly lie indicative of any one 
race in jiarticular. The structure is so rude and sinqile, that it 
iniglit have suggested itself to any x’f^c^pl'i) ^ii^d be naturally 
ado^ited in an early state of civilization. It is the very arrange- 
ment the cliild makes use of in building his hou>e of cards. 
This simplicity accounts for the wide ditfusion of such monu- 
ments over the Old ^Yorld ; for they are found in different 
climates and widely distant countries, from the inountaius of 
Wales and Ireland to the deserts of Barbary, and from the 
western shores of the Iberian Peninsula to tlie step])es of 
Tartary, and the eastern coasts of Hindostan. They are found 
on mountains and in ^dains, on continents and in islands, on the 
sea-coast and far inland, by the river and in the desert, solitary 
and grouped in multitudes.'' That in certain instances they may 


^ Tlie articles found in a similar tonili 
at Cortona, so far a> can Le gathered fiom 
tlie (le>cription uf Ilaldelli {ut ^npnt, i>. 
-S4), seem to mark it as Etruscan. 

• The quantity of ooai&e broken potteiy 
strewn over the plain hints the character 
of tlicir contont> : but Repetti (,V. p. 2u7) 
says that in the similar tomlis on the other 
side of S'lturnla, already mentioned, M'eie 
found human bmies <ilone, without any 
aiticles of sculpture, ur uru^-, tictile va^es, 
and the usual furniture of Etru.^can tomh^. 
If ihe pea.santry may lic cre<lited, the hmies 
found here v ere of giaaiitw prox)Dition'.. 
The very similar tomb's near S.iiita Maiinclla 
< ciitained avtii le-s like tlio^e found in the 
eailiest sepuL.hies uf Etruiia, of veiy 
archaic character — some even i.uiely 
Eyypcian. 

IIow mimeioiis tlie^e monuments mo 
ill the Briti‘'h is well known. TJiey 

are found a]'^o on the continent of Eurojic, 
paiticuhuTy iii the noifu uf Fiance ; and 
al'-u in tlie h^jiauivli reniii'iila. though to 
wliat extent they exist there i'^ unknown, 
a-' tlio antiquities uf that land have l*een 
little iiive.stigated. pSee Rurruw'ft, Bible in 


Si)ain, Ohaipter Vil. ) Uii the shores of 
the Mediterranean they me jiai-ticularly 
abundant. Rcsiflos the other two sites in 
Etiuria, theyaio fuuiid in I’^auliiiiamid the 
JkileaiHs ; and tliey cxi't in abundance in 
the Regency of Tuni'-, in the ancient teni- 
tory of Carthage, <is I learn fiuiu the notes 
and sketches ot the lute Mr. Catheiwood, 
who x>enetrated far into that unexplored 
region, aii*l po.--ve'''Od artistic lecuid'' of its 
luonimients of great value and iuteie-'t. 
From these .sources I learn tliat the touiiis. 
01 the Afriian <le->ert exautly acvoid m 
construction and measiuenient* with the 
bettei -known monuments or this ( haract n. 
The three sitc-s <'n wliu ii Catliei «\ oo.j found 
them weie, Sidi i>oo^i, to the leoth-ea-t of 
llydralq Welled Avar, un i LhoV'. At tlie 
lir-'t i>hu o tliey were I'articulaily mimerou^. 
I am not aware that aiiv have iieen dis- 
covered in i-frecce, 1-ut in Asia thoy are 
not wanting. <.’apt;uit' Iiiiyaiid iMaitclcs 
desciihe a gruu]» of tliem on the hunks nf 
the .Wdan. Holy Laiol, p. t*'.'. They 
me .said alsii to liave lieen fniiiul aimnig ilio 
mountains of tlie Cau-a'Us, and cn the 
stepxies oi Tartary : and recent le-eaixlics 
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Le the work of the same people in different countries is not to be 
gainsaid,*' hut there is no necessity to seek for one lenticular 
race as the constructors of these nionuinents, or even as the 
originators of the type. 

I trust tliat this notice of the tombs of Saturnia will excite 
interest in this unfrequented spot, and lead to further investiga- 
tion. This district of Italy is a new field to the auti(iuary. No 
excavations have been made, nor even researches for monuments 
above ground.^ 

From Saturnia you may proceed to Pitigliano, Sovana, and 
Sorano. There is a carriage-road to those places from Monte 
ilerano, onlj' three miles from Saturnia. On the way to it you 
pass the Bagni, a spring of sulphureous water, like the Bulicame 
near Viterbo, which falls in a cascade, encrrrsting the clift's with 
a inani'-hued deposit. The table-land on wbich Monte Merano 
stands is strewn with pottery, which may possibly mark the 
Etruscair neci'opolis of Saturnia. Three miles beyond is Maii- 
ciano, on a height commanding one of tliose glorious and varied 
panoramas which give such a charm to Italy. Here you are on 
the frontier between the former Tuscan and Boman States. The 
Maremma, its -well-known headlands, the isle-studded deep, 
Saturnia in the vale of the ,\.lbogna, at tire foot of Monte Ainiata 
— are all in the Grand liuchy ; -while the Patrimony of St. Peter 
greets you in the vast Etruscan plain, with tire Ponte della 
Badia, the towers of Montidto and Corneto, the Monti di 
C’anino, and many other familiar objects on its Avide surface, 
Avhich is bounded by the dark-crested Ciininian, and the distant 
Apennines, a range of icy peaks, at sunset all burnished Avith 
gold — sublime as the Alps beheld from the dura. 


Lave Lrniiglit tliem to light in t]>e Pre-'i- 
deucy of Madras. In a letter lead at the 
Asiatic Society, January 17th, ISIH, Captain 
Newhold stated that near Chittnor in Xorth 
Aivot, he had iscen a stpiaie mile ut j^roiiii<l 
Covered m itli such monuments, iiio.-'tly 
ojtened and de.stioyed hy the native.'^ fm* 
tlie sahe of the 1 docks M]iii.h compo.''Cd 
them, yet a lew remaiuetl entire to testilv 
to the character of the re^t. In them were 
found saicophai,d, wiili the InmcN of the 
dead, and pottery of led and black Maie. 
Tliey weie here paved with a lai^^e slab, 
and entcrcf] liy a ciicular hole in one 
of the iipri^dit slabs which formed the 
wall>. For the fullc'-t information on this 
sultject see Fcrgussoii's “Old Stone 


^Monuments." 

In tlie I.sle& and in Fiance 

they are prohaldy of Celtic constniction. 
In the Peninsula and the isles of the 
Mediteiranean they may },>e of Punic oiigiii, 
like tho>e in the territory of Carthage ; 
though those of Svirdinia and Etuuia aie 
more probably the woik of tlie Tynliene- 
Pelasgi. 

•* On a liill three miles to the E.S.K. of 
Saturnia aie some iTiinA>, called LeMiuc-lie. 
I had no itpiiortunity oi viMting them, but 
from the <le.''eiiption I leccived I gathered 
that they are Roman lati'otloiiLS, pru- 
buhly the lemairis of a silla. On otlier 
spots in the noighbouiliood theie arc said 
to be ruin.'-. 
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From ]\Lmciano a road leads southward to Montalto and 
Corneto. Tliere is also a track to the Ponte della Badia. 
Beyond Manciaiio, on the descent to the Fiora, .some tombs and 
sepulchral niches in the cliffs, and fragments of pottery on the 
slopes, proclaim the site of an Etruscan town.® I could make 
no researclies liere, as the sun was on the horizon as I passed, 
and I had no opportunity of returning to the spot ; but it seemed 
to me that the town must have stood on the chif-boimd height, 
now crested with a castle i)i ruins. What its name was, we have 
no means of determining. It may be remembered, however, 
that Caletra stood somewhere in this district, for Saturnia was 
in its territory.^ The Fiora has liere the same character as at 
A'ulci — a rapid stream overhung by lofty cliffs, half draped witli 
wood. The rocks are of the same formation — dark red or brown 
tiifo, overlaid with a stratum of white travertine, like a wedding 
cake with its top-crust of sugar ; but as the plums are not visible 
till the sugar has been removed, so j’ou can see the soft volcanic 
i\)ck only where the hard aqueous deposit which covers it has 
been broken away. 


'' It lieeii ulreaily tliat Odiii- 

Ihinaii made cxravatinns in tLi'. 

llei^l^dlbcLlvlincd. Vi)l. I. p. 40S. 

' Liv. XXXIX. Cj. It will be o)>fter\-e<I 
tliat Livy does not ^pcak ot a town of 
name, merely <>f an — ‘•Sutninia oo- 
luma civiuni lioinaiioiiim in ai'rani Cale- 
tranuin e^t dedwta:" and fr<>m tliis and 
moie cloaily tVoin riiiiy's noti«'e (III. S) — 
‘‘ <‘ 2 ipid(iiam voterum immina retiuciit H'^ii 
Cui'tuniinus, CaIetvanu^‘' — we may infer 
that the Etni&fan town had ceased to c-xi'-t 


before Imperial time«5 — a fact whifh may 
rc-'Car-.he'i Lt iU site. It has liojn 
already ob.•^ei•ved \)ft aii'^ra, p. that 

Repetti suggests for Cuktia a site in the 
neiglibouihoiMl of i\Ia”liani», and some would 
identify it with the new ly found city be- 
tween that village and the >ea : but thei'j 
is no reason to .-.uppo-se irt>m the only t^^a 
ii<.'tiees> we liavo of Caletia, that it w.i< 
ever of such iinportanee a> that ,^ite would 
indicate, which. cories}»ond,< with far more 
iWobahility to the ancient Vciulonia, 
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KADICOFANI. 


CHAPTER LIIL 
emu $1.- cirs I u.v. 

The City. 

I ]irav ymi let ut. satisfy our eye-. 

^Vifl^ tile nieuiorials ami the tliiu^'s of fame. 

That do leiiowu this eity. — .fHAKseEAhE. 

jiusannn ante ornnh/. — V ikoil. 

I LEFT my reader at the cluse of the last chai^ter on the banks 
of the Flora, on the road from iSaturnia to I’itigliano. I would 
now conyey him to t'hii'si, whic-h commands the entrance to the 
%vide valley through which 

“ sweet Clanis wanders 
Throng'll com, and vines, and flowers." 

The road from Titigliano is hardly carriageable throughout. It 
runs through Sorano, and meets the high road from Eoine to 
Florence either at Acquapendente, or at Ponte Centino, crossing 
it at the latter place and continuing through San Casciano dei 
Bagni, skirting the base of the wild mountain of Padicofani, to 
Oetona and Cliiiisi. The Baths of San Casciano are xiroved by 
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remains to be of iincicnt date.^ Iiadicofaiii, also, wbicli lies 
sixteen miles to the north of Acquajiendente. though not yet 
recognised as an Etruscan site, lias nmch the apiiearanco of one. 
It lies in a natural pass between the two mountains of Ainiata 
and Cetona, and the clitf-girt rock which rises to the north of the 
town, and is crested witli the ruins of the castle where Gliino di 
Tacco, tlie robber-cliief, lield the Abbot of Cligny in durance, 
till he had cured him of his ailments by a siiare diet of bread and 
wine, so humorously narrated by lloccaccio,” has so nmch the 
(diaracter of an Etruscan site that I would recommend it strongly 
to the attention of anti(piaries. 

Cbiusi, is proudly situated, as becomes the cajiital of Forsena, 
on the crest of an olive-clad eminence, which rises at the southern 
extremity of the great Vale of the Chiaiia. In the oppo-site 
direction it is separated by a deep and fertile valley from a lung 
range of wooded heights studded with towns — Cetona, with its 
imjiending castle, nearest the eye ; Castiglione del Trinoro more 
to the north ; Sarteano on tlie hill-brow beyond — all nestling 
heneatli the majestic forest-clad mass of IMonte Cetona. Still 
further to the north-west, rise, on isolated lieights, Chianciano 
and Montepulciano, apparently blended into one. All tliese and 
others beyond the range of vision, are representatives of Etruscan 
towns, without name <ir fame, hut whose antiquity is attested m 
the abounding cemeteries in their neighbourliood.^ 

Chiusi is the representative of Clusinm, the city of the 
magnanimous I’orscna, one of the most ancient in Italy, among 
the Twelve of the Etruscan Confederation:* indeed it would 


^ llepetti (I. p. ; V. p. 2.'>) take.s 
tliciii I'tr the Fonte?? Cluhiui mention etl l»y 
ilorace, Epi^t. I. 1.', 1’. 

- l>er:ini. X. imv. ‘2. ?oe the Avooik-nt 
<it the he i‘I t-f thi.s (.liapter, taken fr.mi a 
.■'ketch l)y niv trieii'l -Mr. E. W, Cnoke, R.A. 

Chiiii'i i-s 5 mil- > fiom (.Vtona, as many 
ffoiii Sarteano, S t r 'J fiuui Chianciano, 12 
lioni IMontepulciaim, 20 tVom Ka-licotani, 23 
ironi Acrjuai'endeiite, 2') from PienzT, 4S 
from Siena, SS from Floienee, 22 from 
Coi'tona, ahnut '35 fx'om Orvieto, ami 40 
from Arezzo. 

Polybius (11. 2o) says Oliisium was three 
(lays’ jmiiTiey from Rome ; >ti.ibo (V. p. 
220) call-' it itii'loi, or lUO mile.'', 

which i-5 lo's til. in the di'tance l.y tlie 
mo'lern road, ami than that by cljcamient 
A la Cassia, according to the Antonine Itine- 


rarv. See the AppondiK to thi> Chapter. 

That Clusiuin wa^- one of the Twelve 
may be inferred fiom her lieing one of the 
live cities whicli as'L-te-l the Latin.' against 
the lii't Tai(pxin (Di<'Xi. Hal. III. c. .ol). 
It i' fiiidher manite.'t fx'om the prominent 
pait •«lio to"lv ill the war wliii.h Etruiia, 
under her chieftain Poisena, w.iged agaiii't 
Rome. Tlic very name (.f CIu''ium struck 
tenor into the Senate — “nun imqiiam 
alias ante taiitu.s terror senatum inva'it ; 
adeo valida res turn Cluvina erat, raagiium- 
que Poi’-'cnie nomen.” Liv. II. 9. So 
also Siliu.s Itulicus (VIII. 479), — 

Antiijun.s Romanis nweniiius honor, 
( Iii'-iniim vulgu-', cum, Poi.^ena magno, 

jiiLeb m 

Xequidquaiii luiHos Roime iinperitare 

Suiieibos. 

V 2 
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appear that for a time, (Inring the earliest days of the Eomau 
Kepuhlic, 

“ The banner of proud CTii^inni 
tVas hig-hest of them all. 

Its original name was Camars,^ or Camers, whence it has been 
inferred that it was founded by the T'mbri, tlie earliest in- 
habitants of Etruria.® AVhatever its origin, it is certain that 
from a very remote age it was a city of great might and import- 
ance, and that it maintained this condition throughout the i)eriod 


A city, ■n’liose ruler headed the forces of 
tlie whole Etru.'^ean State, cannot liave 
heeii of second-rate importance. See 
Florus, I. 10 ; Dion. Hal. Y. cap. 34. 
Plutarch (Publicola) aho says Lars ^or'^ena 
the ^Teatest poMer among the princes 
of Italy. There is no reason, however, to 
believe, that though Clusium on this oc- 
casion took a proininciit part among the 
cities of the Confederation, she was, as 
Dempster (II, p. 71) inters, the metropolis 
of Etuivia. 

5 Liv. X. ; cf. Pulyh. 11. 10, 5. 
Xiehuhr (III, 2h 377) tliinks that Polyiuus 
here refers to Caineiinnm in UmlTia, and 
says lemcinbers ut an iini)ropci time 
that Cliiftiiim was called Caiaais in Etruscan. 

There are certain coins \iitL the type of 
a wild boar, on both side-*, and the legend 
liA or ka:iI, which arc a.-cribed to Camars, 
or Clusiuui. Yet the legend is 2 )eculiar in 
limning fium left to right, and if the 
letters are Etruscan, the woril wonhl be 
KAs One of tho>e ilhi>tratcd by Lanzi, to 
tlie legend xa on one side, addo that of 
p.AET, in Etruscan letters, on the otlier. 
jMuller (Etni'-k. I. ji 33“2) hints that the 
KAs may po-ssibly have rcfeieiice to Cisia, 
the native name of Cicie (cf. Einl. 2. n. 40) 
— which city, as he remnrk.s, had certainly 
as much necessity for coins as Clusium — 
and that “ Karaet ” may find its equiva- 
lent in Cicrete. Ceitaiii coins, Iiowe\er, 
with this same type have the legend kam 
in Etruscan characters, and running fiom 
right to left. Lanzi thinks the wild boar 
was an aiqiropriate type for CTusium, cha- 
racteristic of the country. >Saggir, II. pp. 
24, 5(1 ; tav. I. 1. 2 ; (duarnacci, Oiig. Ital. 
11. ]>. 2ot), tav. S ; Mionnet, lied. Ant, 
2 *. 97 ; Su 2 »pl. L p. 196. Millingen, how- 
ever, lias pronounee<l all these coins to 
be counterfeits. Xumis. Auc. Italic, 2‘. 


170. There are two other scries of coins 
which have been as^igned ies 2 'ectively to 
Ohmium Vetus and Olusium Xovuin. (>n 
the oi»vei-se is a wheel, on the revciJ-c an 
anchor, w'itli the mark of Vtiluc and the 
legend ch or cha in Etruscan eliaracteis. 
Marchi and Te.ssieri, Als. (xrave, cl. III. 
tav, 7 — 9; cf. Bull. Inst. 1S39, 2>- 121. 
But Lepsius thinks the attiibution of 
these Coins to Camavs cannot be ju-ititied 
on any uTound. Verbreitung des Itali'-cben 
Jliinz.'iystcms, 2'* ; Aim. Iiist. 1841, 

1». 1(18. 

^ C’luver. II. ]>. .567 : Cramer, I. p. 219, 
Muller (Etrusk. oinl. 2. 12) cuiisideis the 
ancient name of the lity, Cauuis, to be a 
2 »roof that the C'aincitcr of rnibii.i had 
once Cccuided it. Claver tliinks that those 
Camertes, the original inli.ibitants of 
<.\imars, woie «hivcn acioss the Tiber )*y 
the Tyrihene-relus.gi. and retained their 
ancient name in tlieir now settlement ; and 
tliat the Pelasgi gave the city the name "f 
Clusium, fioiu Clu'^iiis, son or Tynhenua 
the Lydiuii, as Serviim states (ad Ain. X. 
167), wdio however loaves its oiigiii doubt- 
ful between Clusiu-5 and Tclcina'duis. That 
OaUlar.■^ or Camers was an Embiian rather 
than aPelasgic name is tlie move pi''’'bable, 
as it is evidently not doiived fioni the 
Hreek. 

^Mention is made of tlie^e Lameite^ of 
Umbria b^' Livy, IX. 36 ; Pliny, HI 19 ; 
Cicero, 2 u*o Balbo, 20: Stiabo, V. 2'- 227; 
Sil. Italic. YIIL 493 ; Fruutin. Stiat I. 2, 
2. Pliny tloc. cit.) also mentions a ('lu- 
siolum above Interanina in Cmbria The 
Gamers of Umbria is siq'pused by Cramm- 
(I. jq>. 262, 274) to have occupied the site 
of Camerata, a town between Todi and 
Amelia, but Cluvcr (If. p. 61-3) thinks it 
identical witli Cameiinuiii, nnw Cameiino, 
oil the borders of Picenum. 
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of Etruscan indepenilence. Though Virgil represents it as 
assisting ^Eneas against Turnusg the earliest notice of it that 
can he regarded as historical is that together r ith Arretiimi, 
^Vlaterrce, lluselhe, and Vetulonia, it sent aid to the Latins 
against Taivpiinins Priscus.’^ We hear no more of it till the 
Tarcpiins, on their expulsion from Home, induced Porseua, its 
king or chief Lucumo, to espouse their cause. Tliat war, its 
stirring events, its deeds of heroism, are among the cherished 
memories of our boyhood, and need no record here. Yet modern 
criticism snatches from ns 


Those okl credulities to nature dear,"’ 


and Would havens regard the deeds of Horatius, ScaTvola, Cltelia, 
and Publicola, as mere tictions of the old Roman minstrels, sung 
ill the heroic ‘•'Lay of the Tarquins.”^ 

When Cliisium next ajipears in history it is as the occasion of 
the destruction of Rome by the Gauls. It was in the year 8G3 
(n.c. 3!)1), just after the capture of Veii, that one llruns, a native 
of Clusium, having been dishonoured hv a youthful Lucumo, his 
pupil, who had debauched his wife, and not being able to obtain 
justice from the law, owing to the young noble's rank and 
influence in the state, determined to liave liis revenge, even at 
the sacrifice of his country. The iirototype of Count Julian, 
who for vengeance sold Spain to the Moslem, he induced the 
Senonian Gauls to take up his cause, tempting tliem by the 
figs, the oil, and above all the rich wine of Tuscany — the royal 
Montepulciaiio, it may liavc been — to march against Clusium. 
The citizens, terrified at the strange and ferocious aspect, and 
the A'ast host.s of these unlooked-for foes, sent to beg succour of 
Rome, though hound to her by no tie of friendship or alliance, 
blattered by this compliment to their iiower and martial spirit, 
tlie Romans in an evil hour interfered, and diverting the fury of 
the Gaulish hordes from Clusium to themselves, opened the way 
for the capture and destruction of the Seven-hilled City,i 

In what year Clusium fell under the Roman yoke is nut 


' .31n. X. I*i7. 

^ I)inn. II, il. in. 71, 

XiebuLr ij. ]>. 771) that of 

this war, I’roui to eip], nut a 

sin^de incident can for }u>t<nieal It 
IS evident tliat the aucii-ut> tliCiuselve's liad 
some such sn.'-piciun. fer Fluius (I. I'O 
speaks of the lierues tis “ prodii,des and 


iniracle.s Mhiidi were tliev not in our 
annals -would nov.-a-tliy.s ho accounted 
fal lies." 

* Liv. V. -"lo, o7 : Dion. Hal. Kxcerj'. 
:\lai. XU. -Jl, f!7 : Flor. I. Id ; Pint. Ca- 
inilliis ; Diod. Sic. XIV. p. 321, cd- Khoil. 
Di()ii\.''iu 3 veision of the story of Aruns 
dirters somewhat from tliat of Livy. 
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recorded ; not, lioivever, immediatelv after the fatal rout of tlie 
Etruscans in the year 445 (n.c. 309) at the Yadinionian Lake, 
though Perusia was in consequence compelled to surrender;^ 
for in the year 459 (n.c. 295) a Poiuaii legion was left before 
Clusium, during the war with the Etruscans, and was there cut 
to pieces Lj' the Senoniaii Gauls, their allies " In the same year 
also, after the great rout of tlie Gauls and Samnites in the 
territory of Hentinuni, the f'lusini, in conjunction with the 
Perusini, sustained a defeat from C'n. I'ulvius the llonian 
propi'cetor.* We liear no more of Clusium in the time ot 
Etruscan independence ; for the next notice of it is that the 
Gauls marched a third time to this city, just before their defeat 
near Telamon in 529.^ Clusium, with the other cities of Etruria, 
assisted Pome in the Second Punic War, supplying the deet of 
Scipio with corn, and fir for ship-building. IMore than a 
centuiy later Sylla defeated an army of his foes near Clusium. 
which, it is probable, had joined others of the Etruscan cities in 
espousing the cause of (Marius." Inscriptions prove Clusium to 
have continued in e.xistence under the Emjiire ; and slie seems, 
unlike many of her fellows, never to have been utterly desolated 
or deserted, but to have preserved her name and site from 
the remotest antiquity to the present day.'' Yet so fallen and 
reduced was this illustrious cit^’ in the middle ages, 2 )rincipally 
through the 2 iestilent vapours of the neighbouring lakes and 
marshes, that for eight centuries and more, says Pepetti, she 
might be called ‘‘a city of se 2 >ulchres.'’ Chiusi is even cited by 
Ihmte as an instance of the melancholy decay of cities — 

Se tu riguardi Luni ed IVoisag-Iia 
Come son ite. e come se ne vanno 
Diretro ad esse Chiusi e Sinigaglia, 

Udir come le schiatte si dinfanno, 

Xon tl pana nuova cosa no forte, 

Poscia che le cittadi termine hanno. 


- hiv. IX. 39, 40. 

Liv, X. *25, 26. 

Liv. X. 30. 

Polyh. II. 25. 

G Liv. XXVIll. 45 ; of. Sil. Ital. VIII. 
479. The grain, indeed, of Clii=^iuni was 
celebrated for it.s y bitene.'^s. Coliuiiella, 
de Ee Rustic'll, IL 6 ; cf. XIII. 

8 . 

• Vel. Paterc. II. 28 ; Appian. Im-II. Civ. 
I. SO. An in&ciii'tioii lias Lceu found 
wliitli sliuws that tlie Cliisini lai&cd a 


statue to two years after tins battle, 

or Su iJ.c. Kepetti, I. p. 714. 

^ Repetti tliirikh tiie colony of Clusium 
Xovum sx^okeii (<i by Pliny (III. 8) was 
established by Sylla. Clusium is mentioned 
also by Ptolemy (p. 72, ed. Pert.), and by 
the Antoniric and Theodosiuii Itineiaiies. 
The cahicombs in the neighbourhood of 
Chiusi, moreover, piove its existence m the 
early ages of the Cliiistian eia : wkwh in 
coiifiimed by the Church of 8. ^lustiola, 
built in the year 765. 
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Since the drainiii" of the Yal di Chiana, she has risen from 
her low estate, and though she no longer holds her head prondlj' 
among the cities of Italy, she has an air of snngness and respec- 
tability, 'with two or three thousand inhabitants, and an inn, the 
I,eon d'(dro, of more than orduiary hy-road comfort. 

In his excursions to the numerous and widely scattered points 
of Etruscan interest around Chiusi, the visitor cannot do better 
than have at his elbow Pietro Foscolo, better known by his 
klignolino, a veteran excavator, wlnise skill has been 
tested in all parts of Etruria, and who can claim to have made 
all the most important discoveries of the last thirty years. I 
have also made proof of his ability in Sicily. 

Chiusi retains few traces of Etruscan times on lier site, beyond 
the contents of her INIuseum, drawn from the sepulchres around. 
Cf her ancient fortifications some fragments are extant, but these 
are not sufficiently abundant or continuous to mark the precise 
extent or limits of the city, which must be determined rather by 
the nature of tlie gfound. 'Where still standing, tiiey form the 
foundations of the medifeval walls. A fragnieiu of walling 
beneath the Duonio, near the Porta delle Torri, or di Pacciano, 
composed of rectangular blocks of travertine, without cement, is 
pointed out as Etruscan, but it is a mere reconstruction of the 
original walling.'-’ The best portion of the ancient walls is 
beneath the Prato, or public promenade. Tliis is also of traver- 
tine, of similar and rather more regular masonry ; but still of 
small blocks, rarely exceeding three feet in lengtli, and never so 
much as two in height.* It can be seen from the (liardino 
Paolozzi, adjoining the Prato. Beneath tliis garden, which 
seems the site of the ancient Acropolis, and is still called La 
Fortezza, are some buttresses of Homan work, under which are 
also a few courses of the earlier, or Etruscan masonry. 

The style of all these fragments is very similar to that of 
I’erugia and Todi, and very unlike that of the more northern 
cities — Fiesole, Yolterra, or Cortona; the blocks being much 


I am surprised to find Keiietti (I. 
describing this masonry as “ o£ large 
polygons ; when it is as horizontal as that 
of Perugia or Todi, though not so regular. 
He also errs in calling it the only fragment 
of the Etruscan walls. The travertine 
must have been brought from a distance, 
probably from Sarteano, for the hill of 
Chiusi is composed of that friable sand- 


stone containing maiine deposit.s, which 
X^revails in this district of Italy, 

^ Th'uigh of opus (pia'lmfaiii, it is lum 
isodomon, and the blocks Lro urrange<l 
without any s\Tiiiaotrical relation to those 
above or beneath them. The finest ijortioii 
is ]»elo\v a briok aicli, at the further end 
of the Prato. Tlie coiusos vary from 15 to 
21 inches in height. 
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smaller, the courses more uniform, ami the sharpness of the 
edges, preserved by the hardness of the travertine, giving the 
■nhole a much more modern aiipearance. In the Piazza del 
Duomo, and in many of the buildings of the city, as well as in 
the fences without the Avails, are large blocks of travertine, 
pi'obably taken from the ancient fortifications, as this is not a 
local stone. 

There are many relics of early days scattered through 
Chiusi. Fragments of architectural decorations are built int(> 
the houses. Over a Avell in the main street is a sphere of stone 
resting on a cube, Avith a sphinx, in a quaint style, carved on 
each side. On Signor Paolozzi’s gate are tAvo similar monu- 
ments, Avith hons instead of sidiinxes." But on the Prato hard 
by are numerous sarcophagi and urns, and a menagerie of Avild 
beasts, more like those Avith which “ the learned .stock the con- 
stellations ” than anything that ever trod terrestrial desert — the 
most uncouth saA'ageness beheld or conceived, grotesque carica- 
tures of ferocity — the majesty of the king of beasts relaxed to a 
ridiculous grin. 

In the Paolozzi garden is a so-called Labyrinth.” The 
mere Avord brought to mind the celebrated Tomb of Porsena, 
described by Ihirro as e.xisting at Clusium, and I eagerh- rushed 
into the cavern. To mj- disappointment it Avas merely a natural 
hollow in the rock of some extent, but Avithout a sign of laby- 
rinthine passages.® But in the cliffs of this very height, imme- 
diately beneath the Palazzo Paolozzi, are some singular subter- 
ranean passages, running far into the heart of the rock, yet 
being half filled Avith Avater they haA'e never been penetiated. 
It is asserted, hoAA-ever, that there are seAvn of these stnidt\ 
but Avhether running jiaraUel like the Settc Sale at Pome, 
or radiating from one point like the Seven Dials of the Great 
Metroj)olis, I could not ascertain. The only passage I shaa' Avas 
holloAved in the sandy rock, and rudely shajied into a Auiult ; the 
marks of the chisel being very distinct. Pumour says there are 
many other such passages; the Avhole city, indeed, is siqiposed to 
be undermined b}' them, and by subterranean chambers, though 


" Ingliirami Etru.s. VI. tav. p. 

5) '.nvesj a plate of a similar inonument, 
■with a sphin.x, a lion, a griffon, and au 
au^Gir Ilia iUni/K, on eacli aide re- 

spectively — ail of very aivliaic art. The>e 
■\vere probably Etruscan cippi, or toiul)- 
stuncs. Tliey remind us of tlie siihere and 


evlinder on the tomb of Ardiirnedes, at 
r'vracu^e — ie., on the real seimlclire di^- 
coveied by Cieeio (Tu^^c. Qua.-t. V. -'-Ik 
not that shown nou'-a-da^s under the 
name. 

In tiiii gaideu are remains of lioimtu 
bath's. 
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wliat purpose they may have servt.al is a mystery no one pretends 
to have fathomed.*' 

Beneath the city to the east is a slope called “Botusso,” m- 
“ Campo degli (Jrefiei,’’ the “Jewellers’ Field," from the numher 
of scarahcl there brought to light. For these valuahle relies of 
ancient days, ^vhieh are found much more abundantly at Chiusi 
than on any other Etruscan site, are very rarely the produce of 
her tt)mbs, or the fruit of sj’stematic research, but are generally 
the accidental discovery of the husbandman — 

*• tlie unlettered ploughbo}- wins 
The casual treasure from the furrowed soil.” 


After heavy rains especially, something ne«' in the shape of 
Etruscan 'scardhei is almost always brought to ligdit. Why these 
gems should be more abundant on this spot, than on any other 
ai'ound the town, is matter for speculative inquiry. But there 
can he no doubt that this branch of ancient Etruscan art was 
carried on extensively, if not even exclusively, at C'lusiimi and 
its neighbourhood. Other articles of jewellery, however, such 
as acorns of gold, and chaidets of laurel or other leaves in the 


** One entrance to tlic^e undcrijToiind 
streets’’ i'l near the clunvli of San Fi.in- 
ce»co. Another IS on the Piazza del Duomo. 
In 1830, in lowering tlii^ Piazza, four 
round holes, '2 foot in diameter, weio 
discovered, vhidi had been foimed for 
lighting a Si'iuare chamber, vaulted over 
tvith groat bhji.ks of tiuveitino, and divi<led 
by an arch. It vas iieaily full of earth, 
but in it were found a large tia->k of glas^. 
fragments of ?!Woids, pieces of marble, and 
broken column^. About luO feet distant 
was another liglit-lioic, giving athnWiOn to 
a second vault, <iborit *27 feet deep, but s-o 
large that its extent could not be ascei- 
tained. In the Li'IiopS garden, close to 
the Piazza, another -■ubtcrrane.i.n ^.liamber, 
very piofound and spcieious. Mas opeiiel, 
and on one side of it was a small well. 
Signor Flavio Paolf'/zi al-o dt'-covered tMT> 
undeiground stiects, abuut 3 feet M'ide and 
10 liigh, partly built up Mitli large Hiuare*! 
I'locks i-f travertine. Capitano 8ozzi took 
them to be conduits, because m.iiiy pities 
of lead and terra-cotta m oio found in them, 
ami because Mater still (.hoked them llull. 
Inst. 1531, jip. 9l>-102. In 18f3S, Sigiior 
Gamiirrini sa.v a number of subterranean 
passages on this spot, M'indiug aloiit in the 


lieart of the liill, ascending and descemling, 
in i)arts lying in tuo or tliieo tiers, some 
riauked M'lth luieemented masonry, otheis 
vaulted with a Gothic arch, and some 
lighted liero and theie by sliafts sunk fiuni 
the ground above. Pull. Inst. 1SG5, }>. 
133. L'nder the ]ioa'>e of the Xaihli Dei is 
also known to bo a passage, opened hity <»r 
sixty veai-s sm«.e ; and it is said that a 
revereml prelate once ventured to pcnetiate 
it, I'Ut found it ''0 labyriiithiiio, that hid 
he nut i'rovide<l himself with a clue, he 
M'uiild never have .w-cn again the lijht ot 
dav. It is bv some pretended tint thi'-e 
subterianean passages lorni ijait of the 
Lal-yiMith ot Pia'CiLi, but this opinion h,c- 
no fouiidati"n. They aio nunh ni"!i 
piobably couuc-tod with the s>.stoni of 
sev.'eiage : and the sul'torraiiean (.lutmltei- 
may have been oithoi leilais to IioU'C' "i 
to temple-. However, the idea ' f 
alibyiiiith ha> been connected with -if h 
j'assagcs fni mnie than a eentiuy im-t 
?^ee Matici, f>--'>erv. Letter. V. l'. 311 
From the desciiption given they '.eeiu i'> 
bear a elo-e aualogv to the ihuhe do’ 
Saiaeini wliicli are Imiiowcd in tlie ba-e in' 
the lull on v.liit.h Volteiia stands, it 
sii}>rtty p. 13^. 
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snme metal, like those of Ahilci, are di.scovered in the tombs of 
f’hinsi. 

Foiiiinatelv for the sight-seer, the produce of the Etruscan 
tombs of Chiusi, formerly scattered in numerous jirivate collections, 
has recently been gathered by the Alunicipality into one public 
museum. The largest and most important of those private col- 
lections, the property of Signor Ottavio Casuccini, was sold in 
1863 to the Municipalitv of Palermo. That of Signor Paolozzi, 
which ranked next in importance, has been incorjiorated with the 
Museum. Tlicre were also collections of miscellaneous character 
in the hands of the Conte Ottieri, Don Luigi Dei, the Signori 
I.uecioli, C'ioti, Sozzi, and (lalanti. The Bishop had a number 
of choice vases, the produce of his own excavations, and tlie 
canons Pasquini and Mazzetti, and the arch-priest Carducci, 
besides the ordinary articles, were particularly rich in scarahei. 
None of these collections now exist. The Bishop's vases are in the 
Museum, and the only private collections, and they are of a very 
limited character, are those of the C’onte della Ciaja, and the 
Signori Giovanni Paolozzi and Beiuigio Mazzetti. Besides these, 
Signor Innocenzo Xardi has a few vases, and Signor A'inceuzo 
Giulietti some urns. Xonc of these collections are difficult of 
access. A request from a stranger will meet witli ])rompt atten- 
tion, and he will he received with all that courtesy which dis- 
tinguishes the Tuscan character. As these gentlemen are willing 
to part with their treasures, no offence will be given by inquiring 
the qirices.^ 


Mvseo Civico Ciiiusixo. 

Open every day at the visitor's pleasure. Admission half a lira ; 
besides a small fee to the custode. 

This Aluseum has been formed within the last few years, since 
the sale of the Casuccini collection. It comprises the greater 
qiart of the Paolozzi collection, together with the vases forinerlq" 
in the qiossession of the Bishoqi of Chiusi, and the urns from 
those tombs which have recently been closed. The qiainted 
vases and bronzes are exhibited in a seqiarate building. All the 
other articles are crammed into two rooms. 

The outer room is devoted to urns and sarcoqihagi. The first 


Xotkes of the articles ‘1iscovere<l during cations of the Archuiologioal Institute of 
tlic last forty-eiTlit years at Chiusi and its Kouie, pa.f.-it/u. 
neio^iibouihuou Avill I'C found in the puhli- 
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object tliat strikes tlie eye on entering is an excellent marble 
bust of Augustus, with the skirt of liis toga covering his head — 
dug up in the llishop’s garden. In strong contrast with this 
specimen of Itoman art, there stands by its side a canopa.s of 
red clay, the bust of a woman, with movable head, wearing ear- 
rings of gold, and with handles in the place of arms, resting in a 
chair of terra-cotta. It contains the ashes of the lady whom it 
portrays, and the head and face are pierced with minute holes 
lor the escape of the ettiuvium. Like all monuments of this 
LgyiJtian cliaracter, it is of very archaic art, and was found in 
one of the or well-tombs, the earliest sepulchres of 

Etruscan Chiusi. On a square Homan altar in the same group, 
rests a sitting figure of a woman, twenty inches high, a miniature 
ol that which used to excite so much astonishment in the IMuseo 
Casuccini. Like that, it is of c'tspo, or fetid limestone, a yellow- 
ish brittle material, much used in the most ancient mtinuments 
of this district. The figure is represented sitting in a curule 
<diair, holding out a pomegranate with her left hand, as if t(.) 
present it to whoever approached her. Her head is encircled 
with a fillet, but is not movable as usual. Like the cunopus, 
this figure is at once the effigy of the deceased and the urn 
containing her ashes, which were found within it ; in truth it is 
but a variety of the Etruscan practice of representing tlie dead 
reclining ujron their own coffins.'’ It is in excellent preservation. 

Etruscan statues in stone, be it observed, whether sitting or 
standing, are extremely rare, most of those extant, being either 
of bronze or of terra-cotta. In the inner room, however, is a 
half-length female figure in fetid limestone of high antiipiity, 
generally supposed to represent Proserpine. She wears a double 
chaplet round her head ; her hair falls in a long tress on each 
side to her bosom, on which her hands are crossed ; and many 
plaits clubbed together in Egyptian style reach down her bade to 
her waist.’ Her eyes are large and staring, her mouth open, as 
if with wonder or alarm, yet neither feeling is expressed in her 


^ ilicfili (ilon. Ineil. p. 152) regar«ls 
tlie po&ilion of the tigure in the chuir ah 
indicative of the hiiprenie lieatitiide of the 
soul. Inghiranii gives illustrati'.n.^i of a 
very similar htatue faiuid near Chiusi 
{Musco Chiusino, tav. 17, IS), which he 
tahes to represent Pioherpine, and thints 
the ashes of the decea-^ed were deposited 
in the effigy of the <^ueen of Hades, be^ 


cause the soul was siipiirsed to be coni- 
uiitted to her keeping, Bull. lustit. 
p- 55. In the faces of coitain of tiio^e 
tigiires there is an ideality which favouis 
Inghirami’s view; otlicis show an indi- 
vhlual eharacter, which seem.s to mark 
them as p a traits. 

' As in the tiguic from the Ki.-^-tomb at 
Vulci. See Vol. I. p. Hd'. 
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countenance, which is remarkable for its utter want of expres- 
sion. This bust was fonnct outside a tomb at Chiusi, where it 
served, the 2nirpose of a tttele. Here is also a large winged sjihinx 
of the same material, having her hair clubbed heliind the head, 
in the same archaic stvle, and she also served the 2>en'2)ose of a 
tombstone. 

From this jMusenm the traveller will learn that the tombs of 
Chiusi and its neighbourhood yield articles more singular, quaint, 
and archaic in character, tlian those of any other [lart of Etruria, 
with the excexition of Ycii and Caire. 

Among these early monuments of Etruscan art are several of 
the square or round 2)edestals of cippi, sometimes su2i2iosed to 
he altars. They are almost invariiibly of the fetid limestone, 
peculiar to this district. Their interest lies in being among the 
earliest and most genuinely national works of the Etruscan 
chisel. Though not all of tlie same epoch, a characteri.stic 
archaicism is always pi’oserved ; the figures are in very low, 
almost fiat relief, and with a strong Egyptian rigidity and 
severity. The style, in fact, may be said to be peculiar to these 
monuments, and in some measure may be owing to the material, 
which would not admit of the finish and delicacy of the high 
reliefs in alabaster and travertine.'’ The subjects are also 2mrely 
national — religious or funeral rites and ceremonies — 2 ’^^^^^ games 
— scenes of civil or domestic life — figures in 2n'ocession, marching 
to the sound of the double'2ii2ies, or dancing with Bacchanalian 
furor to the same instrument and the lyre. There is no intro- 
duction of Greek myths, so frequently re2n’esented on the se2)ul- 
chral urns. 

These 2iedestals, I have said, are generally of cispo, but here, 
in the inner I'oom, is one of marlile, 2n’oving that material to 
have been occasionally used by the Etruscans at a very early 
2)eriod. It had a S2dnnx couchant, but now headless, surmount- 
ing the cube at each angle. The scone below is in low rehef, 
and shows a dance of women, four on each side, moving briskly 
to the music of the lyre and double-2ii2)es. All wear the ititulu.i, 
the head-dress of Etruscan women in the earliest times, with tunics 
reaching half way down the leg, and heavy mantles, and in their 
attitudes as well as dra2)ery, betray a very 2n'imitii e style of art.''* 


iSo 1. little is tills stone tliat it is laio even at FeiTigla. 
to liihl cl Eioniiraent lorinal of it in a ^ Thl•^ laminment lias leen illustrate'! 
peifect state. Such moniinient^ me foun I hy Mkali, Ant. Pup. Ital. tav. 53, 54; 

throu^4iout the Val <li Olii.md, au.l a few and in tlie !Museo L’liiusiuo, tav. 2 — 5. 
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Another cijijvis of rouuil form, and of travertine, is in a later 
style, but Lears a similar subject — women dancing to the sound 
of the It now serves as a pedestal to the large sphinx, 

already described. 

Of similar character is a relief, once forming the front of a 
sarcojthagus of cispo, representing seven male figures reclining 
at a si/injiositiiu, one of wliom, in the middle, playing the double- 
pipes, shows a fall lace.’- Yet the art is most archaic. The 
figures have all red borders to their robes, one of many illus- 
trations of the fogn pytetcxtn, which the Homans received from 
the Etruscans." The end of the monument displays a pair of 
sphinxes, eacli wearing a tntnlns. 

I looked in vain in this Mnsenm for a most interesting 
flppus which I remembered to have seen in the Paolozzi col- 
lection. It represented a death-bed scene. An Etruscan lady 
was stretched on a couch, around which many pfcc/iccc, or 
hired mourners, stood, beating their breasts, and tearing their 
hair, their cheeks, or their garments, their wailings being drowned 
by the shrill notes of a stthiilo ; while in contrast with all this 
extravagance of sound and gesture, a little boy stood leaning 
against his motlier’s couch, with one hand to his head, jn’o- 
claiming, as clearly as stone could speak, tlie intensity of his 
grief.'’ 

Due of the alabaster urns bears a relief with a subject novel 
and singular. A hippocainp, witli tlie body of a Centaur, but 
with the tail of a fish, is galloping in one direction, bi'andishing 
a palm-tree as a lance, while a half-draiied woman is escaping in 
the other. A vase heneatli the n.ioiister's feet .suggests the 
marriage-feast of Peirithoos, at which tlie contest between the 
Centaurs and Lapiths arose. Strings of tcetli, probably of wild- 


^ There is an of a fall face also 

ill a cippa-i in the Casuccini iMu>eiun. 

these exeepti'‘'ns I rceoHect no other 
in-tan'^e of a fall face in Etruscan j' liiitm^s 
or reliefs of so early a date, save in the 
case of <torii:ons, vhose faces are always so 
lepic-'ented. 

“ Liv. I. S ; Flur. I. o ; Fim, VIIL ; 
IX. G3. 

This clpi.ns lias been illnstratcd by 
In^tihirarai, iMus. Chius. I. tav. 53-56, 
and by iMicali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 56. It is 
very similar to a iclief at Perugia. Mon. 
Etius. tav. Z 2. But it still more 

resembles, as legards two of it.s sides. 


another t'/pp'ifi fn»iii Ch.U'-i, uuLe in the 
Ma/zetti colleotii'ii, aud ii j\v in the iMu^eum 
of Beilin. -Vl'eken, iMittclitalion, taf. S ; 
Mhaii, Ined. tav. '22. Bull. 

1S40, p. !.)(', T-i,y beat their 

breasts, it is >anl, to s pieeze out the milk, 
and tore their flesh to make the bhnjd flow, 
liecauae the siuls et tlie dead weie suj,. 
po-^ed to he iileased ■with milk aiul blond, 
f^erv. ad Virg. lEn. V. TS; Vairu. ap. 
eunil. III. 67. By the laws of Solon and 
by the Twelve Tallies, women were for- 
bidden tliu^ to tear their <.heek>i, ami to 
wail for the dead. (Jic. dc Leg. II. 23. 
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boars, are represented banging in festoons along the top of the 
urn, above the figures. 

A glance round this IMuseuni will show that the Etruscans of 
Chiusi, as of Volterra, were wont to burn rather than to bury 
their dead. The cinerary ums are most numerous, surrounding 
the outer room in a double tier, but of sarcophagi there are but 
three or four examides. 

The sepulchral urns of Chiusi are usually of travertine, or 
sandstone, rarely of alabaster or marble ; yet are much like those 
of Yolterra in size and character, and difi'er chiefly in being 
generalh' of an earlier style of art. The}' more frequently retain 
traces of colour, both on tlte recumbent figures on the lids, and 
on the reliefs below ; but the polychrome system of the Etruscans 
is seen to more advantage in the sepulchral urns of Cetona, Citta 
la Pieve, and Perugia. The subjects of these reliefs are very 
similar, often identical with those of Volterra ; and were I to give 
a detailed account of the “ ash-chests ” of this Museum, it would 
be little more than a repetition of what has been said of those of 
that city and of Florence. I shall therefore have some regard 
for my reader’s patience, and confine my descrijitions to a few of 
the most remarkable monuments. 

Tliese urns of Chiusi have not so frequently subjects from the 
Greek mythical c_v<de as those of Volterra. Yet such are not 
wanting, -k bull is represented overturiring a chariot and goring 
the horses. The driver is thrown to the earth, and a b’ury with 
a torch bestrides his body. It is the death of Hipjrolytus, whose 
horses took fright at the bull of Xeptune. His history is tliirs 
(piaintly told b}' Spenser : — 

“ Hippolytns a jolly hiiiitsiiian was. 

That wont in charett chace the I’oniing bore ; 

He all his peeres in beauty did siirpas : 

But ladies love, as losse of time, forbore. 

His wanton stepdame loved him the more ; 

But when she saw her offred sweets refusd. 

Her love she tmud to hate, and him before 
His father fierce of treason false accusd, 

And M ith her jealous termes his open eares abiisd : 

"Who, all in rage, his sea-god syrc besought 
Some cursed vengeaunce on his sonne to cast ; 

Troin surging gulf two monsters streight were brought 
AVith dread whereof his chasing steedes aghast 
Both charett swifte and huntsman overcast. 

His goodly corjis, on ragged cliffy yrent. 

Was quite di>memhred, and his members cha.st 
Scattered on every moiintaine as he went. 

That of Hi})pohtus was lefte no mouiinenr.'^ 
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A more comnu)!! aultject is tlie Sacrifice of Ipliineneia, who is 
home hy men to the altar, where tlie priest pours a libation, not 
on her, hut on the hind which Diana has suddenly substituted 
for her. Here are others of the favourite subjects, variously 
treated — Paris kneeling on an altar and defending himself against 
his brothers, a Lasa with a long battle-axe, at his side — the 
mutual slaughter of the 'Phehan brothers — Pyrrhus slaying Polites 
— C(.)mbats of (Ireeks with Amazons, some of spirited design — 
Centaurs carrying otf women. A combat before an arched gate,, 
in whicli a youth is di-aggcd from his horse by a waiiior, and a 
man and woman are tlirown to the ground, represents the death 
of Troilus, slain by Achilles at the gate of Troy; the Fury with 
a snake, and the Lasa with a torch, are Etruscan features. .V 
most unusual subject is Laocoon, wrapt in the coils of the huge 
serpent, from Teuedos — 

Ille .simal munibus tenUifc divellere nodos, 

I’erfusus sanie vittas atroque veueno ; 

Clamores siniul horrendos ad sidera tullit.’ 

The scene differs, however, from Virgil’s description, in the 
snake being single, and in introducing but one of tlie old pi'iest’s 
sons, who lies dead at his feet, and in representing three armed 
men rushing up to his rescue.’’ On anotlier urn is the wooden 
horse entering the arched gate of Troy ; Charun with his mallet 
and a Fury are looking on, rejoicing in the impending slaughter. 
On an urn of marble is a spirited scene of the death of I’riam 
and Cassandra at an altar on which sits a Fury with a torch ; for, 
according to the Etruscan version, the daughter a2)pears to have 
pierished at the same time as her father. In jioint of art this is 
su^ierior to most of the urns in this collection. One urn shows 
Orestes and Pyhules sitting at the tomb of Againenmou, with 
Ilihigeneia and Eiectra standing by them in mournful attitudes. 

Another exhibits a warrior scaling the walls of a city, jirobablv 
Thebes, hard by an arched gateway ; he is op)posed by a soldier 
on the ramjiarts, liehind whom stands a Fury with a torch. 

Many of these urns disiilay combats, often at altars, sometimes, 
it may be, re2)rescnting a well-known event in classic inytholugv ; 


-i Yiry. All. II. 220. 

.Vll iincieiit vriter.'' iigree in rej»ie- 
senting the numlier of !'iLiker> AvhkU 
(lestruyed Laotoon and liis to ]>e t-vvo 
to vliieli the name's of and Cluuibuia 

wore assigned by Tzctze". Yet ii luaible 


relief dkcuverod oukide the Puita 2 \rag- 
giore at liome, iutrudu'-e> four 
into a >>eene representing the death of 
Lanr-timi. liuU. Iii.st. IS'J-, p. 00 ; ef. 

i». 11. 
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sometimes, an ordiiiarv contest between warriors, without any 
individual reference, or illustrative of some unknown native 
tradition — 

“ Tlie reflex of a legend jiast 

And loosely settled into form.'’ 

The ministers of deatli are generally represented at such 
scenes, ready to carry off their victims, or rushing in between the 
combatants. As on an urn where a winged Fury with a torch 
sits on an altar between tlie Theban Brothers, dying by each 
other’s hands ; or where slie si)rings from the ground between 
the combatants. Sometimes demons of opposite characters are 
liresent, both waiting', it would seem, to claim the soul. Charun, 
with his mallet, plays a conspicuous part, and is often attended 
by a female demon with a torch ; as in a scene where they are 
leading away a soul between them. 

These demons have occasionally neither wings, buskins, nor 
anything but the attributes in their hand.s to distinguish them 
from ordinary mortals. This Museum in truth, is an excellent 
school for the study of Ftruscan demonology. A\’hat with nrns, 
sarcoidiagi, and vases, we seem to have here specimens 

'• Of all the demons that are found 
In fii-e, air. flood, or underground " 

Marine monsters are not wanting — sea-horses — dolphins — 
hipporampl ; hut tlie favourite is Scylla, here, wielding an anchor 
in each hand, as if combating ;in invisible foe ; there, armed tvith 
an oar, contending with Ulysses and his coinpauiuiis. She is 
Sometimes winged, sometimes not ; always with a double tish's 
tiiil. 

Xor is there any lack of terrestrial monsters — griffons, cen- 
taurs, and strange chianeras — Gorgons’ heads, winged and 
snaked, sometimes set in acanthus leaves. In one such instance 
the head is flanked on each side by a female Centaur in the act of 
rearing, whc) gras2is a leaf in one hand, and is about to hurl a 
large stone with the other. 

At the further end of the room are two large sarco[)hagi of 
marble, one with a male, the other with a female figure, reclining 
on the lid. The reliefs in both cases re^iresent combats between 
Greeks and Amazons, but that on the woman's coffin is of Letter 
design, and treated with .more sj^irit than the other. Another 
marble sarcophagus, near the entrance, is 2)cculiar in being un- 
finished. The recumbent figure is only roughly (diisclled, showing 
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everywhere the marks of the tool, and the scene helow is only 
sketched out, partly in Hat relief, in part merely deeply carved. 

In the inner room is a .sarcopliagus of terra-cotta, with the 
recinnhent effigy of a man on the lid, decorated with chaplet, 
torque, and ring, and with a scroll in hand. His flesh is painted 
red, his eyes and hair black. The sarcophagus has none of the 
usual reliefs, but is moulded into the form of a hanqueting-couch, 
with cushions and with legs of elegant form, and the usual 
hjipopodlnm, or low stool, beneath it, to enable the Ganymede or 
Hebe better to replenish the goblets of the revellers. 

Here is also a pair of small urns with banquetiiig-scenes. On 
each a man and woman are reclining on a couch, carousing to the 
music of the double-pipes, hut in one, the auhiilo is also reclining 
with them ; in the other he stands as usual at the foot of the 
couch. These urns retain traces of colour, and are remarkable 
for their archaic style of art. 

Another small urn, also of very early art, is in tlie form of a 
house or temple, with two lions couchant on the ridge of the roof, 
and several small flgures painted on the Avails below. This 
monument suggests that not only the chambers in Etruscan 
houses, hut the external walls also, Avere often decorated Avith 
paintings, a custom still practised by the Tuscans, and probably 
derived from their Etruscan forefathers. 

Hound the Avails are many cinerary urns of terra-cotta, found 
ill abundance in tlie tombs of Ohiusi. They are miniatures of 
those in stone, being rarely more than twelve or fifteen inches 
long, but the figures oii the lids are not often reclining as at a 
banquet, hut generally stretched in slumber, muffled in togas. 
A few of unusually large size are eA'en in a sitting posture, 
decorated Avith very long and elaborate torques, and Avith finger- 
rings, Avhich for size might be coA’eted by Pope or Sultan. One 
has a graceful figure of a Avomau in this posture, Avearing a A eil 
on her head, and gathering its folds round her neck and bosom. 
Her flesh, eyes, and liair are all coloured to the life. The art 
displayed in these large figures is superior to that usually seen in 
the urns of stone. Indeed these terra-cotta monuments seem in 
general of a better period of art. There is not much variety of 
subject on these urns, Avhich seem to have been multiplied 
abnndantH from the same moulds. The mutual slaughter ol 
Polyneices and Eteocles, and -lason or Caihuus vanquishing Avitli 
tlic plongli the teeth-sprung Avarriors, arc the nio.st frequent 
dcA’ices. These little urns were all jiainted — both the figure on 

A'Ot, II. -X 
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the lid, coloured to resemble life, and the relief belo%v ; and many 
retam vivid traces of red, blue, black, purple and yellow.'' 

Some of the inferior urns of terra-cotta are bell-shaped, with 
inscriptions in red paint. Here are also large sepulchral tiles. 
2 or 3 feet long, bearing' epitaphs in Etruscan characters. 
Among them is a slab with a bilingual inscription, Etruscan 
and Latin. The Etruscan, rendered into Eonian letters, Avould 
run thus : — 

Vr.. ALPIIXI. xuvi. 
t'AIXAI.. 

The Latin inscription is 


C. AI.ITVS. A. F. 
CAIXNIA. XATUS. 


From this it would appear that the Etruscan prccnomen ‘’'Vel.’' 
is equivalent to the “Cains” of the Romans. We certainly 
learn that the suffix “al” is the Etruscan matronymic. 

But the most interesting among these inscribed slabs are two 
which bear Etruscan alphabets. They were found in adjoining 
tombs m the necro 2 iolis of Chiusi, yet a])i')ear to have formed jiart 
of the same monument. One of them bears two alphabets, the 
other but one. From two, owing to the softness of the tufo on 
which they are inscribed, several letters have been obliterated. 
The third seems to be comi>lete, although the earlier letters are 
illegible. In Greek characters they would lam thus — 

AEF (digamma) ZH (asjurate) 0IKAMNn<l>PT. 


This apjiears to have been corrected by a second aRdiabet in 
smaller characters inscribed beneath, which adds ZYX<|). The 
separate one is imperfect, containing the first twelve letters only 
of the first. The jieculiarity of these aljihabets is that they all run 
from left to right, contrary to Etruscan custom. They are con- 
sidered by Signor Gamuri’ini, avIio has described and illustrated 
them, to be of very early date, both from the form of the charac- 


^ There was formerly a remarkable 
momimcnt of tlii.s material in the raolozzi 
collection, for which I looked in vain in 
tills Museum. In the centre of the scene 
sat^a woman with a Labe at her breast, 
taking farewell of her hiisbantl who stoo<l 
by her side. Haid by sat CTiarun, witli 
his wonted hammer in one hand, an<l an 
oar in the otlier— a fact which removes all 


doubt as to the Etiu-can Charon being akin 
to the iirreek — and he was waiting to con- 
duct victim to the (rate of Hell, which 
yawned close at hand, sniTuunded with the 
Iiea4ls of Wild }>easts, and surmounted by 
Furies, brandi.sliing their torches and 
threatening their e.vpected victim. Hull. 
In^t. 1810, p. 153.— Braun, 
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tei’S, and from the absence of certain letters which are found in 
the alphabet of Boinarzo, and in Etruscan inscriptions on moiin- 
ments of later date.' 

Tlie inner room contains a few good specimens oi hnwliero, t]ie 
early and coarse black ware of Cliiusi and its neighbourhood, 
wiiicli is peculiarly EJtruscan, and has been described at length in 
tile account already given of tlie Museum of Florence;^ The 



great anti'piity and oriental character of tliis ware cannot l»e 
questioned," although there is reason to believe tliat it continued 
to be manufactiired throughout the period of Etruscan autonomy. 
Tradition indeed among the Homans appears to liave assigned 
such pottery as this to the earliest days of the City, and to royal 
use — quis 

Simpuvinm ridere Xuma\ nig-i-umquc catinuui, 

Et Yaticano frajriles de monte patellas, 

Aiisus erat ?— Jt'\ ex. Sat. VI. 34:^. 


” Ann. lS/1, i>\>. iai5-160, tar. 

da-. L. 

^ VitJe siqo’ii, I'p. 75-Sd, A\]iore iUu'<- 
tLatiuii'' of tliife waie aieaUo given. See 
.iKo Ant. Pop. Ital. taw. ; 

-^[on. Ined. taw. 2S-H1 ; Chius, 

tavv. 12, 19-21, la, S2; Xoe'l de^Vcrgers, 
Etrurie ct Ics Etrnsques, pi. 17 10. 

If tlie early ‘waie of Cieie aiul the 
coast sEoulil he referred to the Pelasg;ie 
inliahitants of the land, rather than to the 
Etru^caus, as Profes.sor Lepsius is of ojanion 
{Tyi-rhon. Pelas. p. IB, this of Ciiiaium, 
which cannut he of infeJur antiquity, may 
have a similar oriiriii. 

It is said that this hlatk ware is formed 
of no j)eculiar earth, and that when broken 
it sometimes sliow.s a gradation of colour 


from the surface to tlio centre, wlicre it is 
of the natural yellow iif the clay. Depo- 
letti and Rusi^i, who ditier troiu the ur- 
<liuary ojuiiiun in e•on^i'lenng it to he not 
merely .'■iin-dried, hut haked. have conjec- 
tured that the hlack hue was tliu.s obtained. 
AVlien moulded, the va>e was put into a 
receptacle of huger size : the intervening 
'' 2 )ace, as well as the va■^e it^oll, was tilled 
with ''having'-, or sawdust, and the wlmle 
lAmeied over with mud, as to prevent 
the escape of the smoke. r>eing tlicn 
lihu ed ill the fuinace, the woody matter 
carboiii-'ing by slow and equal heat, coloured 
the vase with its smoke. They ascertained 
bv experiment that by this process tiie 
desired etiect might he obtained. Pi II. 
Iiiat. ISo/, pp. 28-30. 
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One of the pots in this room is of extraordinaiy size, and has 
four handles. Here are also several of the so-called focohtri, 
which resemhle tea-trays more than any other utensil of modern 
times, and a siiecimen of which is shown in the woodcut on the 
last page. The pot in the middle is in the form of a cock, 
though, being fore-shortened, it is not clearly shown, hut the 
beak, crest, and wings are visible. 

Particularly worthy of notice is an elegant Icratcr of this black 
ware, with two bands of reliefs, one of tliem displaying a series 
of hulls, each carrying a woman on his hack, and alternating 
with swans. The Greek myth illustrated, and the su[)erior art 
exhibited, which shows unmistakable traces of Hellenic intlnence, 
from which the ordinary hnrcheto is free, prove this hratcr to he of 
no archaic period of Etruscan art. Other pieces of this black 
ware of a late date have a metallic varnish, bright as if fresh from 
tlie potter's hands. 

In this collection are some curious specimens of Canop't, or 

almost peculiar to this district of 
Etruria. They are of the same 
full-bellied form as those of Egypt, 
but always of pottery, instead of 
stone or alabaster; and they are 
surmounted, not by the heads of 
dogs or other animals, hut always 
by those of men, or what are in- 
tended for such. Tlie jar itself 
represents the bust, which is some- 
times further marked by nipples, 
and by tlie arms either moulded on 
the jar, as in the annexed wood-cut, 
or attached to the shoulders by 
metal jiins. These are all cinerary 
urns, and there is a liole either 
in the crown, or at each shoulder, 
to let off the etfluvium of the ashes. Tlie heads are portraits of 
the deceased, though some have imagined them to represent Pluto 
or Proserpine, according to the sex, seeing that the soul of the 
deceased had pas.sed into the charge of those deities.^ These 


liead-lidded jars, which are 



^ Ingliiraiiii tlionglit the jar symltolised 
the ■world, and the licad tlie iirt'&’uUng delt}'. 
It is true that in the Kgyiitian canopi^ the 
IpK are generally the heads of knoTin 


divinities, hut from the analogy of the 
Etruseau jsan‘u|diagi and uinsv, and of the 
heads iu terra-cotta, it much nioi-e lea- 
sonahle to su]>jtose them here to he ]'nr- 
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jars evidently bear a close analogy to the sitting statues, which 
are also cinerary urns. The style of art also indicates a similar 
arcliaic ]jeriod.“ They are generally in the hlack ware of this 
district, hut a few are of yellow clay. The eyes are sometimes 
I’eju'esented by coloured stones. Some have been found resting 
on stools of earthenware ; others jjhiced hi small chairs, resem- 
hling in form the rock-hewn seats in certain tombs of Cervetri, 
and either of terra-cotta or of oak jireserved hy a calcareous coat- 
ing ; ■’ these are prohably curule chairs, indicative of the dignity 
•of tlie defunct, whose ashes were deposited in the vase. 

The similarity of the canopiis illustrated in the above woodcut 
to the vases discovered hj' Dr. Schlieinann among the debris at 
Hissarlik, which he takes to represent the “ owl-taced goddess ” — 
ded y\avK&TiLi ’Adjynj — is striking, and is suggestive of the cinerary 
character of those Trojan pots.* It may he that the face which 
Dr. Schlieinann takes for that of an owl, is nothing but a 
primitive attempt to portray the countenance of the deceased, 
whose ashes, if the above suggestion he well-founded, were 
dcjiosited within.^ 

Of bronzes there are sundry specimens, mirrors, patei\e, nnidc- 
lahra, caldrons, and other articles of culinary or sacrilicial use, 
votive ofterings, and small figures of gods or Lares, and of the 
chiinieras which the Etruscans delighted to honour, or which were 


traits. “The great variety ot‘ the conn- 
tcnances/' says itioali, “tljetUft<Tentage.s, 
tlic varion.s niodea of soaring the hair, the 
purely national character oi the phy- 
."iognomy, the agreement of the facial angle, 
leave no doubt that these ai'e veritable 
jiortraits — so much the more important, as 
tliey faithfully ami ■without any embellisli- 
iiieiit, show us the physical tyi^e of our 
forefathers.’” Ant. Pop. Ital. III. ]>. 11. 
lllu&tratioiis of cfnopl are given by Inghi- 
rami, ^Mu.s. Chiu.s. tav. 41^ b7 ; Mon. Etrus. 
VI. tav. Gr. -> ; Mhali, Aiit. Pop, Ital. tav. 
14, 15 ; Mon. Ined. tav. d3. uKo the 
woodcut at p. 78 of this volume. 

' Micali (.Mon. liied. p. 151), wliile a<l- 
niitting the canopi to he of very early date, 
pronounces the statues to be as late as 
the seventh or eighth century of Home. 
Abeken (Mittelitulien, p. 275), on the 
•other hand, thinks the a.niopji not to be of 
the earliest day.s of Etruscan art. All 
analogy, however, is ojiposed to his opinion. 

** Pull. Inst. 1843, p. 68. 


■* .Some of the Etruscan canopi, in tlie 
place of arms moulded on the vase, as in 
the woodcut at p. 30S, have handles at the 
hides, juht like homo of the pots illustrated 
by Schlieniauu (Troy, pj). 106, 307), into 
which liandle.s, arms of terra-cotta ^^el•e 
sometimes inseited. I have seen nothing, 
liowever, in the pottery of Etriuia like the 
upright horns on tlie bliuulders of certain 
of the Trojan vases (Troy, px). 35, 258, 
:>67, 294), which the Doctor takes to re- 
jireheut the wings of the divine owl. 

^ In eertaiii instances, as in the vood- 
cuts at pi». 115, 268 of “ Troy,” the face 
on the jiot is unquestionably human, and 
in others, where the humanity is less dis- 
tinct, it is not easy for any one who doe" 
not hold the “owl-iaoed” theory to rc- 
cognme the visage of the hiihl of wisdom, 
or to see more than a pair of very large 
and prominent ojitics, and a nose more or 
less pronounced. 8ee the woodcuts at 
jip. 171, 214, 258, 2S3, 296 of Hchlie- 
niann’s '*Troy.” 
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symbols of tlieir creed. Tlie most remai'kable objects are tw(.) 
square esclutire, or braziers, with the figure of a lion at each 
angle, whose tails form the handles to the utensil. 

Not all the pottery in this collection is of the archaic, un- 
Hellenic character already described. There are specimens of 
figured vases and t/Kzi' in the various styles of Etrusco-Greek art. 
For while Chiusi has a iiottery 2>eculiar to itself, it produces almost 
every descrij^tion that is found in other Etruscan cemeteries, from 
the jilain black or yellow ware of Volterra, to the purest Greek vases 
of Tarquinii and 'S'ulci ; and it is a singular fact that the largest 
vase, the most rich in figures and inscriptions ever discovered in 
Etruria, “ the king of Etruscan vases,” was from the soil of 
Chiusi.'' It must be admitted, however, that the painted ware of 
this district is by no means so abundant, or in general so ex- 
cellent, either for clay, varnish, or design, as that of some other- 
Etniscan sites, though oecasionall}' articles of extreme beauty 
are brought to light. 

The lU'incipal roha in pottery and bronze pertaining to this 
Museum of Chiusi is not here, but in a house in the main street 
belonging to the iMunicipality. It is contained in an upper 
room, which teems with ceramic and toreutic treasures. But your 
eye is at once arrested by a strange monument of unbaked, un- 
coloured clay, which surmounts a glass case in the centre of the 
chamber. It is of st) uncouth and extraordinary a form, that it 
requires some minutes’ study to resolve it into its component 
l^arts. ^'ou then perceive that it is a large 2)ot or jar, from the 
lid of which rises a female figure of some size, of most archaic 
character, with her arms attached to her body by metal 2)ins, 
with one hand raised to her mouth as if she were kissing the tijis 
of her fingers, and the other holding a ^hece of fruit. A long 
tress of hair falls on each side over her bosom, and the rest is 
clubbed together behind her head, and descends quite to her 
heels, terminating in an ornament like a huge ring and tassel. 
Her chiton, which is open in front, is covered, both before and 
behind, with small square comjjartments recessed, so as to form 
a sort of check jiattern incised. She rises like a giantess from a 
circle of eleven Lillij)utian females, standing on the lid, like 
herself in miniature, similarlj' drajied, tressed, and clubbed, and 
all with their hands on their bosoms ; and lower still, ranged 
around the shoulder of the jar, stand seven other figures, similar 

® Vt supra, I'p. SI, 113 it sop It found at a i^pot called Fonte Eotella, alioiit a 
mile we.^t of (Jiiiiir-i. 
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ill every respect, altermiting with the heads of huge snakes or 
dragons, with open jaws. All these figures are reinovahle at 
pleasure, being merely hung on to the jar by earthen pegs. The 



FiOin t! I’JkA Kjniiih 

CINEUAKY Put, FRu3l CUIUbf, 

jar itself is a sepulchral urn, and contained the ashes of the lady 
whose effigy stands on the lid; her body is hollow, and the 
effluvium passed off through a hole in the crown. 

This most remarkable monument was discovered by Signor 
Galanti, in 1842, at a spot called II Ilomitorio, about two miles 
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from Cliiusi to the X-W. It was foiiml in one of the “ :// /,” 
or well-tombs, itself inclosed in a large jar. It stands about 
three feet in height. Though its details find analogies elsewhere 
in Etruria, as a whole it is unlike any other monument now to 
he seen in that land, and in the uncouth rudeness of its ligures 
and their fantastic arrangement, you seem to recognise rather 
the work of New Zealand or Hawaii, than a production of 
classical antiquity.^ 

I have said that this urn is unlike anything now to be seen in 
Etruria. But a monument very similar in character, though 
differing in the details, is in the possession of Theodore Fry, Escp, 
of Darlington, who has kindly allowed me to illustrate it by the 
woodcut on page 311. I have not seen the urn, but from Mr. 
Fry’s description I learn that it is rather smaller than that in the 
Chiusi Museum, being onl}- thirty inches in height, and having 
only eight women or griffons in the upper tier, and tweh e in 
the lower. The lid has a hole in the centre, beneath a sort of 
handle to which the feet of the principal figure are attached and 
over tins the figure itself is fitted. The body, as in the Chiusi 
monument, is hollow, and the cock or bird fits with a peg into 
the hole in the crown. The 2>ot was 2nn’chased at Florence, but 
was said to have been found at Chiusi. 

In the glass case beneath this urn are some choice figured 
vases. Among them is an umphora in the Second stjle, 
shoM-ing Achilles and Ajax 2'laying at dice, with Fallas fully 
armed standing behind them in the centre of the scene. The 
reverse shows Dionysiac revels. Another ampltora in the same 
style, shows aquadrif/a on each face; on one side “ Am2dnaraos ” 
is mounting liis chariot, on his de2iarture for Thebes, and “ Eri- 
phyle ” stands by with a child in her arms. 

The vases presented by the Bishop occu2iy another glass case. 
Most of them are of the Third style, with red figures. One 
shows Hermes with caJiiceus and talaria, between Hercules 
and a nymph. Another, of late style, shows Hercules bringing 
the Erynianthian boar to Eurystheiis, who, in his terror at the 
beast, endeavours to hide himself in a huge pithos or jar. 


7 This um is illustratetl by Micali, -Mou. 
Ined. j). 188 ; tav. 33 ; cf. Bull. Inst. 1843, 
p. 3 ; Ann. Inst. 1843, p. 361. JMicali 
takes the small female figures for Junones ; 
and reminds us that acven was a sacred or 
mystic number among the Etruscans, as well 
as among the Jews, and other people of an- 


titpiity, being supiio.sed to have relation to 
the term of human life. Censoriu. de Die 
Xat. cap. XI. ; A'arro, aj). eund. cap. XIY. 
Cicero calls sf ren — numerus rerum omnium 
fere uo<Ius. Repub. VI. 18 ; ap. IMacrob, 
Somn. Scip. I. 6 ; II. 4. 
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Palliis follows lier hero. On a Icratcr Cassandra is taking refuge 
at the Palladium fivnii the pursuit of Ajax ; another woman, 
with dishevelled hair, rushes in the opposite direction. Many of 
the figured vases in this collection are kijUkes, or drinking-howls, 
and require particular inspection, and even handling, to distinguish 
the subjects depicted on them, within and without. Another case 
contains specimens of black hiicchcro — the early ware of Chiusi ; 
among which a canoj)us of very archaic character and rude art, 
with handles formed of dragons’ heads, is worthy of attention. 
There is more than one case of bronzes — vases — mirrors, figured, 
and some gilt, two with ivory handles — idols — canddahra, and 
sundry otlier articles ; among which notice a bronze mask — a 
chafing-dish, or brazier, with seven small idols round its edge — 
and a canopus of this metal in a curule chair of the same, all in 
.Hpluirelaton or hammered woi’k, the plates being fastened to- 
gether with big nails, but the head is of terra-cotta, and does not 
.seem to belong to the body. 

As in every other collection of Etruscan antiquities in Italy, 
2)ublic or 2)rivate, there is here no catalogue, and unless the 
traveller have the guidance of some learned friend, he is left to 
put his own knowledge to the test ; for the guardians of these 
treasures are mere d(jorkeei)ers ; and in the Museo Casuccini the 
visitor will look in vain for a raj' of anti(piarian light from the 
fustodi'. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LIII. 

N'ln; 1. — Via (Asma. See p.'isrc 2111. 

Axtu.ma'k Itinekaky. PErTixciEisi.ix Taele. 


Kdihu. 


Roma. 


JJaccaiias 

II. P. XXI. 

All Soxtuiii 

It. P. YI. 

Sutriuiu 

XII. 

Veio.s 

\T. 

Forum 

XI. 

lUcettiitis 

YIIII. 

Volsinios 

XXVIII. 

Sutrio 

XII. 


XXX. 

Vico ^Litiiiii 

-- 



Foro Cassii 

nil. 



Aquas Pu'-x.-iis 

XI. 



Volsinis 

YIIII. 



Paiiia ri. 

— 



Clusio 

YIIII. 


The Peutiiigeriaii Table in the portion of this Via beyond Sutriimi is 
defective and veiy incorrect. 
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XuTE II. — The Ca-sucltyi Collei tji 'X. See page 

This was the larg'cst private collection of Ktrusean aiitiipiities in It.ily, 
second in the nunihcr and interest of its seimlcliral urns only to the IMiiseuiu 
of Volterra. It was the produce of many a season’s excavation, by Signor 
Pietro Bond Casuccini, whose gi-andsons sold it to tlie ^Municipality of 
Palermo, whore it is still exhibited in a collective form. Though it is no- 
longer in Etruria, I must not t'ass it by without notice, but will point out 
some of its most remarkable monuments. 

Foremost in interest is a female figure of fetid limestone. aliiKJst as large 
as life, holding out a tuuuegrauate in her left hand. It is singularly ((uai.it 
and rigid, with an utter want of anatomical expression — a caricature of 
humanity. It looks like an effigy, not of th.at form which tempted angels 
to sin, but of a jointed doll, or an artist's lay-ligure. Further examination 
shows this stiffness to arise from the arms, feet, head, and e\-en the crown 
being in separate jneces, removable at pleasure, and tixcd in their place.s by 
metal pins. The limbs were jointed, jirobably from the inability of the 
artist to carve them from the same block, or fiom the brittleness of the 
material, wliich would not allow of it. lied paint is to be traced on the 
drapery, sandals, .and seat, but not on the head or limbs : female tlcsli being' 
always left uucoloured on Etruscan sculptured monuments of this early date. 
The figure is hollow, and contained the ashes of the deceased, whose portrait 
it is supposed t'l exhibit. This figure has been styled by IMrs. Hamilton 
Cray (Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 47d) ‘'the gem of Chiusi,'' and pronounced 
to he “ in a beautiful style of art.'’ It were paying that lady a poor 
compliment to suppose she took a note to that effect. Her lively iui.igiiin- 
tion, when .suhscqnently recalling this figure, invested it with a halo it does 
not possess. This monument is illustrated hy Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. lit!. 

Still more uneouth and archaic, though of similar character, is the statue-um 
of a man, of seiui-colos.sal .size, with loose head and jointed arms, sitting in 
a curule chair. The upper half of his body is bare, liis flesh is deep red, his 
eyes and hair black, the latter trimmed short behind : yet, notwithstanding 
that Ids features have been injured, and bis beard wantonly hewn from lii.s 
cheeks, his f.icc is full of exju'essioii, and it was doubtless intended for a 
portrait. There is not the slightest attempt at anatomical development ; 
even the hair resembles a woollen cap, and the figure bears mneli affinity 
to the sitting statues which IMr. Xewton discovered on the Sacred M ay of 
Branchida', though it is on a smaller scale, and is probably of not inferior 
antiiputy. There is a close rcsemhlauce between some of the early works 
of the Etruscan chisel, and those of Hellenic art of a corrc.sponding period.’ 


’ Let any one coijii)are -vvitli tlie.se tlie 
terra-cotta ligiu-es of 4Iiuerva and another 
female found at Atliens, and iliustiated hy 
Stackelberg in his (Iraeber der Helleneu, 
taf. 57, 58. They are only 5 or 6 inches 
high, but are in similar attitudes, and of a 
very analogous stylo of ait, and are painted 
led, white, blue, and green, uith the orna- 
ments gilt. Sir C. Fellows gives a cut of 
a similar ligure in terra cotta, found in a 
tomb Minor, p. 81. 

terra-cotta tigures of women or 
^ojpigSses sitting, are often found in the 


Gi-eek cemeteries of Sicily. 

A remarkable monument of this descrip- 
tion finm tlie tombs of Chiusi, was a group, 
the size of life, repieseuting a man on a 
couch, eniltraeiug a ninged genius who was 
sitting on his hip. A boy and dog stood 
at theii feet. Kven this -was a (-inerary 
nm, for in the ilnipery of tlie coudi, where 
it was folded on tlie nian'.s thigh, was a 
hole witli a .stopper, -which gave access to 
the ashes. Hull, Inst. 1887, p. 21. IVliat 
h.as heroine of this singular coffin, I cannot 
learn. 
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There are tieveral interesting' speeiniens of the arehaie djijii ei peilestals of 
fetid limestone, so eliaracteri.stie of Cliiii.si. They are generally euhes. and 
hear reliefs on eaeh face. One of these inuinimeiit.s shows, on eaeh of its 
sides, a eoiiple of warriors on horseback, turning fioiti eaeh other. They 
retain traces of red colour, and are in perfectly flat relief." 

Another cippUK disjilays a judiei.ll .scene — two judges, with wands of 
otliee, sitting on a platform, with their secretary, who has stylus and tablets 
to take rrotes of the pi'oceedings ; an ajqmritor, or attendant, stands by ’with 
a rod in caeli hand. Befoi'e the bench a warrior fully armed appears to be 
awaiting jiidgrrreut. A worrtait behind him, dancing with castairets to th 
mirsic of a hubulo, seems to mark him as .some victor iit the |iublic games : 
or he may be a pyii'liUlK xte^. The judges are eoir.sultiug as to his merits : 
and their deeree seems to be favourable, for the oflicerof the court is poiirting 
to half a do/err skins or leatheru-hottles beneath the platform, which, full 
of oil, proliably con.stitute his reward.^ 

A bas-relief, rrot forming- part of one of tlu-sc monuments, but sitrrilar iir 
style, represents several tigures at a banipiet. with hands and pftenc raised 
irr that peculiar inamier characteristic of e.ii'ly Ktruscaii art.-* Another 
tVagiaeiit i'cprcscnts a yontli, with veiled head, tailing to tire groitnd.' ( Mr 
a thii'd I'elief, in this archaic style, is a race rd' hit/o'. or three-hoise elrariots — 
a rare subject in Ltniscair seulptirre. The reseiidilaiice of tire details in thi- 
relief to those of .similar scenes in the painted tomh of Chitisi is remarkahle : 
though the latter are nut in so eai'ly a style of art.'' Other fragnieiits show 
luees of hii/ie or trit/ie. Akin to them is a relief sliowing a contest of 
wrestlers, with a horder of tlor.al adornments, perfectly .-Vssyrian : and 
another with afoot-race between three naked youths. On the ground beneath 
each stands a jar. A hmheutets. or innpire, in front hold' out a bag or purse 
to the victor, and a hoy rushes forward to offer liiiu his clothes. 

Ilut the most common subject represented on these monuments is the death- 
hed. (.In one very archaic cipynin of coar.se stone, the eorjise i' stietched (ju 
its eoiieh, the helmet and greaves lie neglected bclieatli it. the relatives stand 
munrning around, the prcrjii-ce, or w.nling-wmuc'ii, are tearing their hair, and 
the warrior's comrades on hnr.sel )ack liave their hands to their heads in the 
conventional attitude of grief. Ou another circular cqipu^ a child is closing 
the eyes of its parent, while tlie lignres around are tearing their hair and 
beating their hreasts. 

Ou fragments of a eirenlar cijipus of huge size aie seven w arriors. maiehing 
to the .s(jund of the double-pipes ; probably pait of a funeral processioi;. 
They are in a very rigid and arch.iie style <if ait, and in nearly dat relief.^ 
One of them is .shown in the woodcut on the following p.ige. The tsuhul'i 
is represented wealing the aiiiictruiii. 

Another relief displays a dance ipf ni.iideii.s, holding hands, all draped t^p 
tlicir feet, and with their hair hanging in longeiirls on their siippulders. This 


' Micali, Ant. Pop. It.il. tav. 52. 1. 
Ingliiiaini ^Mus, Chius, tav, 1) takes them 
f'Pi’ (Ja-stnr and Pullu.v ; hut without re.isoii, 
thinks Cteiliai'd. Bnll, Inst. 1831, ]>. .54, 
Jlicali, M.pii. Ined, tav. 24, 1. Helbig 
(,\nn. Inst. 1834, p. 52) puts a funereal 
interpretation on tliis scene. 

•* Micali, Aiit. Pop. Ital. tav. 58, 1 ; 
Mils. Chius, tav. 38. 


" Micali, op, cit. tav. 52, 4 ; Dliis. Chius, 
tav. 3i1. lieiieath him is an insoription. 

^ iticali, iloii, IiiopI. t.iv. 24, 2. TIic 
ftnrl'/in have tiie reins rppund their hppphes ; 
the hoi ses' tails are knotted ; and the tiees 
which are nitroducepl aie as iiiuch Jikp' 
papUlles as those in the paintcpl tombs of 
Cliinsi. 

5 Micali, Mon. Ined. tav, 2.5, 1. 
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is one of tlie earliost scul|itnrL'« in thi" colicrtion, of tiiily archaic character, 
the drapery showiui^ no folds, and tin- Jinnies I'eiiii;' mere outlines; yet there 
is a cliarming simplicity and _^raee al'niit the £rroii]'i, Ihis was a favourite 



Mihjeet Oil these early luonniiienis. < >11 *ih'* ' 7 - 7 U/S is a dajiee (jf nymphs, all 
draped, four on ea< h sii[<* : on another, a similar dance, hut "with c^nly thn'c ; 
in both eases the dance is reo-nlated by the nuisie of the lyi’e and yjn/r.s 
played 1 y the women themselves. f>ne of these uioniuin nts is suniiointted 
by a pine-cojie ; the other by a lion or sphinx coiichaiit at each angle. 

Ancfther relief shows a man reclining with a phUtht in om* hand, ajid a j'en 
or feather in tlie other ; though this has heeit taken tor a *’ .sacrei .1 lioiigh. 

One of the most remarkable inoiinments in thi" eolleetioii is a large 
sarcophagus of marhie, bearing cm its lid the headlc'^s figure of a lady, 
richly draped and ornamented, liolding a pomegranale in lier left hand. aJid 
in too good a sOde to he of earh' date. Tlie jewelrx ahtnit her neck is very 
rich and euritjus, and its roiintert>ai t in g'ohl has heeii bjiind in the tombs 
of f’liiusi. Tlie relief on the body of the inommient repiesents the farewell 
embrace of a married pair. He is designated ••LAiMii Ai'iii na,^ in Ltiuscaii 
chavaeters : she has the feniiniiie inllexion, " Aphi \i:i ; and it is prohahle, 
from the similarity of the jcAveliy in eaeli ease, that this figure represents 
the lady wlio reclines in effigy above. ^She is g-ently diawn from lier 
husband s .inns by a female a\ inged dmnon, tin* messenger ut Death, 
whose name is almost obliterated. Another v oman, named "TiiAXen — *' 

— a eontractio]! of Thanclml, or Tanaijuil — proliahly their dauglitei', lays 
her liand on the old man's slioiildev. as if to rouse him from his sonow, 

^ Micali, Mon. hied, le 307 ; tav. 43, 4. taken for the dster, and tlie men for tlie 

Pait of her name is obliterated, but brother" of the liUf>ban<l. Mas. (fiiiiis. II. 

the feminine termination. . ei, piobably p. ‘il3. ‘^Aidiiina” seems e<iinvalent to 
of Aphunei, is remaining. She has been tlm Latin, Aponius, or Apjionius. 
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and remind him of the ties 'whieh yet hind him to life. Four otlaa-s 
ot' liis family stand hy, tlirei* of them males, lan-h with a scroll in his 
hand. One of these, called •* J.akki: Apiil'XA,’^ is evidently the sun of 
tht* severed coupled Next to this i^nnip stands a female demon. luukiiiL;’ on, 
with some nomlosrript in^tninnmt imder lier ann.“ She is namcfl •• VANrii.” 
In the corner of the s(;ein' a Finy or Fate, called CcLML',** ith tlaming 
torch on her sliouhler, and ^hlat^s in her hand, is issuing from a gateway, 
the [)ortal of Death.* 

The cinerary urns are very umiienuis. and chiellv of sand'^tuni'. nr traver- 
tiiK-. Some of them have much interest, hut to describe them ><( rintim 
wuuld swell my page ; I can only notice a few (»f tlie most reiiiarkahle. 

Among them is <a singular inst.ince <*f i»ortraitiire. An elderly geiith-mau, 
who reclines on the urn. is reprc‘seut(“d blind. lie seems to have been a 
noble, for he wears a signet-ring' : and as a laienmo, he was probably skilled 
in augury — perhaps aTeiresias. a blind ''cer of the will of heaven, who knew 
alike the past, the ju’esent, and the fntmv — 

‘'Os TO. r ioi^ra^ ra. t i(r(T6/j.€vay Trph t’ ioyra. 

Another urn hears the cfHgies of a wedded pair reclining on it. as on the 
bairpieting couch. He is half diMped, and huth are decorated with ornaments. 
She lies on his bosom, wliile he lias one lumd on hers, the other holding a 
paUra ^ — a specimen of Etruscan counuhials highly edifying. The relief 
lu'low disj)lays a furious oouib.it, u contrast, perhaps, intentionally introduced 
to show the turmoil and struggle of this life, as <)pi>oscd to the blissful 
repose of a future existence, wbidi the Etruscans could only exjuvss by 
scenes of sensual pleasure 

A singular scene on one urn shows two men kneeling on an altar, one (if 
them holding a human head in his liand, ami both defending themselves against 
tlieir focs.^ 

On amdlier urn reclines a hidy, with a vase in one hand and a ponderous 
mace in the other — a representation quite unique. 

A patera is a A'ery common device on these urns, and it is generally set 
hetweeu a pair of pelto:, or half-moon shields.^ The favourite sport of 
liuTitiiig the wild boar is imt omitted in these sepulchral reliefs. 


^ The other mabs are called “Vel. 

Arntxi/’ and “ Larsa '' The 

female is de-ignated ‘'Lvrtiii Pcrxei.” 

" It hear.s some resembl ciee to tlieinstru- 
ments of torture used hy the demons in the 
UrottaTartadia of Tariiuiiiii. Vo'. I. p. -»84. 

^ Migliarhii and Yaleriani think the 
name of (Juimu heloni'^s not to the Fury, 
but to the gateway. Mub. Chius. 11. x»--13. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor thinks thi& ^\‘>id alone 
supplies the key to unlock the Ktrusean 
language. Etruscan Kcoearclies, i». pi,>. 
For illustrations see Mu-!. Chiu:>. lav. 13, 
14 ; and Mkali, Ant. Poi>. Ital. tav. OU. 
This monument is evidently of a late period 
in Etruscan art, as is proved by the atti- 
tudes, full faces, and dow of drapery. The 
shears seem also an adoption from Crreek 
fable, whether alluding to Atropos, wlio 
cuts the thread of lile spun out by her 
“lister (Jlotho, or to Proserpine, who severs 


the hair from the Itead of the doomed. 
Virg. ^n. IV. 61)3 ; Stat. Sylv. 11. 1, 147. 
The material of thi^ inomiment is laarlile, 
which is found in fen works of the Etrnscau 
( hisel of high antiquity. It does not ajixieur 
to be from tlic qu.wries of Luna. Canina 
declares it to be from the Circrean pro- 
montory. 

Mus. Chius, tav. 2.7, 26. Inghirami 
interx»rcts tin." couiliat Auqiliiaraiis before 
Thebo", with the .severed head of Menalip- 
juis in his hand. 

* Mon. Etuis. I. tav. 53, 5ft ; VI. tav. 
A 5. There are souio urns with this sub- 
ject in the Mu-seiim of Vulterra, nt xnpm. 
X>. 117, n. 4. 

® The patera iu these scenes, has been 
taken by a fanciful writer, whose theories 
distort his vision, to rcprebeiit a nautical 
compass! Etruria Oeltica, II. p. 270. 
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Tliere are seme sepulehral lions eoneliaiit and a ])air of sphinxes in stone, 
e\ ith wmgs curled up like elephants’ trunks : they tvere found in tlie toinhs 
ot the Poggio (fajella. See tlie wooileut .at p. .‘152. 

Iheie .are also numerous sepulchral tiles, two or three feet long, healing 
Etiuscan inscriptions — one in the .ancient style called houKtrophf-rhin. r.irelv 
toiuid on the monuments of tin's penpha These tiles are discovered 
anther in tonihs as covers to urns or in ih. ]w-« t. il... ......t .... si 



THE Asruis-TASE— BLACK WAKE OP Clllusr. 


being arranged so as to form a little penthouse over a cinerary urii 
mid the epitaph, instead of heing on the urn. is sometimes inscribed on .a 

This collection is paificularly rich in specimens of Sacclirro—the primitive 
Hatkev.ue almost himted to flnusi and the neighbouring sites, and peculiarly 
Ktruscaan in character The most rem.aikahle monument in this ware and 
the finest specimen of it yet brought to light, i.s a large jug twenty inches 
high, studded V nil grinning masks, .and banded with ligurcs. in a group of 
SIX, repeated three times round the body of the vase. The first of 
hgiires shown m tlie .above woodcut, is a monster in human shape with tC 
head of a beast, supposed to bo a dog, which, from its resembl.mice to the 
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Kuyptian li'od, is ,ii'C‘iieral]y called AniiLis.' Next to liiin is a whigesl cleitv 
]tr(t]>aMy ^Mercury the coiuliietor of souls ; a Fury with ( loi ht'ad, 

and wiii<rs spriii‘;iii<i* from her Lreast, is gnashing her teeth for her jirev 
and with hands upraised seems about to spring; upon it. The rest of the 
le-ronp n'jjresents a veileil female between two wani(n*s, wh(> though in the 
semlilance of this world are supposeil To have referein e to the next. Various 
aie the interpretations put upon this singular scene; but fioin tlie manifestly 
remote antii[uity (jf the moiiinnent, it is probable that it bears no reference 
to any su]»ject in the (ircek mythical cycle, but illustrates .some doctrine or 
fable in the long-perished creed of the mysterious Etruscans.^ 

The collection comprises also some choice painted vases. The m{»st heautifiil 
is a InfilrUi in the hest Greek style, rejiresenting the Judgment of Paris. 
The h.ippy shepherd is not alone with “ the tliiee Lhean ladi as Spenser 
calls them, for ^Mercury, Cupid, a warrior, a female thought m he Gfnoite 
and a Victory, are also present to inspect their charms. This vas<' was 
found in the singular lahyrinthine tumulus, called r<»ggio Gajella.^ Another 
heautiful vase, a lratn\ represents the birth of Kriethonius.^ 


" Tlieroisno nccos>ar> relation, however, 
to Amihis ; for there was a tradition among 
the aucieuts that luousteis of this Oesciip- 
tioii were eonimou in nioiiutainous regions. 
Cteslas, the Greek writei on India, declared 
there were more than a hundred thousand 
of them. Pliu. VII, 2. The head of thi:> 
liguic, however, being as. much like a luillh 
ais a dog'ij, may niaik it as the !Minotaui, 
\\liich is usually so represented on painted 
vases. 

^ Illustrations, descrii)tions, and opinions 
of this vase are given Ly Iiighirami, Mus. 
Chius. ]>. 29, tav. 33, 34 ; INIicali, Ant. 
Pop. Ital. III. p. 20, tav. 22 ; Ihill. In.sf 
1 S 30 , p. Levezow intci’ifreted it as 

Perseus, attended hy^Iinerva, about to cut 


off the Gorgon’s liead : Jlerciuy and 
genius or G<>igun in front: the swans in- 
dicating the neigiibourliood ot the Tritoniaii 
lake. The Due <lc Lu} nes saw in it Ulysses 
Conducted hy Circe or a Sibyl to the infernal 
legions, indicated by tlie Gorgon, Fear, the 
IMinotaur, and the Stymphaliau birds. 
Aim. Inst. 1334, i)p. 32U-3. Cavedoiii 
also regards it as the <lescent of some hero 
to the lowerworld. Ann. Inst. 1841, ]i. {'9. 

^ An illustiatiou and description of tliis 
vase are given hy Pr. Jlraun in his work on 
the Poggio (rajella, Koine, 1S4U. f^ee also 
bull. Inst. 1S40, p. 14S. 

^ Ann. Inst. 1X41, pp. 91-98. Mon. 
Ined. Inst. III. tav. 30. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

CHiusi— C'zr&'/raf. 

The CEilETERY. 

Havt' they not >»oi\l-iilayers. anti every sort 
Of gyiunic ai'ti>ts, wrestlers, ritlers, runners, 

Juggler’S, anti (lancei>, antics, luuiuniers, mimics ^ — MiLTorj. 

Xo Etruscan site has more general interest than Chiusi. On 
some the interest centres in walls; on others, in tombs; on these, 
in museums ; on those, in historical associations. Chiusi com- 
bines all, though not to an equal extent. Her weak jtoint is her 
fortifications ; hut for this she makes amends bj’ her mysterious 
underground itassages. Her excavations yield as abundantly as 
those of Vulci, though a different roha ; her museums formerly 
might have rivalled that of Yolterra ; and in the extent of her 
necropolis, and the variety, singularity, and rich decorations of 
her sepulchres, she is second only to Tarquinii. As regards her 
painted tombs, she is ceitainly inferior to the citj' of Tarchon 
and Tages, and not in number merely ; there is hero less variety 
of style and subject. Nevertheless, the sepulchral paintings of 
Chiusi display scenes of great spirit and interest, thffering in 
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many points from those of Corneto, for though they generally 
are less archaic in design, they have more of a purely native 
character than the vall-paintings of Tarquinii, not having been 
at so early a jieriod subjected to Hellenic influences. 

The tombs of Chiusi which are kept open for the visitor’s 
inspection are not, as at Tarquinii, on one side of the city, hut 
lie all around it, sometimes several miles apart ; and as they are 
not all to he reached in a carriage, and as the countiy tracks are 
]iot easily travelled on foot after wet weather, it would he well, 
especial!}’ for ladies, to procure beasts in the town. These are 
not always to he had ; and as a substitute I would recommend an 
ox-cart, which mode of conveyance, though primitive and homely, 
is preferable, after heavy rains, to the saddle, as regards comfort, 
cleanliness, and security. The keys of tlie tombs are kept by a 
custode appointed by the muuicipality, who must he dispatched 
expressly from Chiusi, to meet the visitor at the several tombs. 

The most accessible of these painted sepulchres is the 

Tomea del Colle Casuccixi, 

which lies “a short mile” to the south-east of Chiusi. It is 
hollowed in the side of a hill, and is entered by a level passage 
cut in the slope. At Chiusi, indeed, almost all the tombs now 
open are entered in this manner, instead of by a descending 
flight of steps, as at Corneto, Vulci, and Cervetri. 

The marvels of this tomb meet you on its thi’eshold. The 
entrance is closed with folding-doors, each flaj) being a single 
slab of travertine. You are startled at this unusual sort of door 
— still more, when you hear, what your eyes confirm, that these 
ponderous slabs are the original doors of the tomb, still working 
on their hinges as when they were first raised, some twenty and 
odd centuries since. Hinges, strictly speaking, there are none ; 
for the doors have one side lengthened into a pivot above and 
below, which pivots work in sockets made in the stone lintel and 
threshold ; just as in the early gateways of Etruscan cities,^ and 
as doors w’ere hung in the middle ages — those of the Alhambra 
for instance. There can be no doubt of the antiquity of these 
doors ; it is manifest in their very arrangement ; for the hntel is 
a huge mass of rock buried beneath a weight of superincumbent 
earth; and must have been laid oficr the slabs were hi their 
places ; and it is obvious that none but those w'ho committed 


VOL. II. 


^ Ut supra, p. 145. 


Y 
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their treasures to this sej)ulchre, would have taken so much 
labour to preserve them.^ This was not a common mode of 
closing the tomb, which was generall\- done with one or more 
slabs of rock, often fitted to the doorway, and sometimes adorned 
with reliefs, as in the Grotta delle Inscrizioni at Tarquinii. 



DOOR OF THE TOMBA DKL CoLLE CAbl'CClNI, ClllCSr. 


Just outside the door a small chamber opens on either hand, 
lirohahlj' for the freedmeii or slaves of the family. The tomb 
itself has three chambers, two only decorated with paintings, the 
third unfiiushed. The first is the largest,® and has a doorway in 
the centre of two of its walls, opening into the other chambers ; 
but on the third wall is a false door recessed and painted to 
correspond, as in the tomb of Tarquinii just mentioned. All the 
doors, true or false, narrow iqiwards, and have the usual Etruscan 


- This ancient doonvay is shown in the 
above woodcut. The door is 4 ft. 4 in. 
high, and each leaf or flan is ahout 1 S 
inches wide, and nearly 5 thick. The depth 
of the aroliitrave is 16 inches. The iion 
handles are a modern addition. 


^ The dimensions of this chamber an* 
ahout 11 feet by 10 ; tlie height to the 
cornice is G ft. S in., and about 7 ft. G in. 
to the central beam, which runs trau-^- 
versely. The tomb faces the south. 
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mouldings marked in colour. The ceilings are not carved into 
rafters as usual on other sites, hut coffered in concentric squares 
and oblongs recessed, as in the Grotta Cardinale at Tarquinii, 
and i)aiuted black and red. 

The paintings do not stand out forcibly, though on a white 
ground.^ Beyond this, the walls have undergone no other iire- 
paration than smoothing. The rock is a sort of sandstone, which 
will not take a very fine surface, and therefore hardly allows ol a 
high finish or of much force of colour. 

The figures are in a band about twenty-two inches deeji, which 
surrounds the chamber as a frieze. They are twenty-six in 
number, and are divided into two subjects, banquets and games, 
both having a funereal reference. <!)n the 2iortion of the frieze 
facing you as you enter, are the paljestric games. To the right 
of the central door is a race of three higce. The charioteers are 
dressed in white skull-caps and tunics, and the reins as usual are 
passed round their bodies. The horses are of meagre forms, and 
each pair is black and red, and red and black, alternately, the 
red horses having black hoofs and blue tails ; the black have blue 
hoofs. By the side of each chariot is a tree, or what in the con- 
ventional system of the Etruscans was intended to reju’esent such, 
though to our eyes it is more like a tall bullrusli, or a jiaddle 
stuck into tlie ground, the stick being painted red, and the blade 
bright blue. Such trees may be intended for cyi^resses, either 
introduced as seijulchral emblems — ctipressi fiinchrrs, or more 
probably to mark the goal in the circus — mctiii< iinitata ciq)yessuii.'^ 
The action of both men and horses is natural and eas}' ; the 
latter especially, though with native jieculiarities, have more 
spirit and freedom than any of those in the i)ainted tombs of 
Tarquinii.® The foremost chariot in this race is reqiresented 
jiassing the goal, in the woodcut at the head of this chapter. A 
dog, si^otted black and white, is chained to a peg beneath the 
central hiijd. 

To the left of the central door, are represented the games on 
foot. First is a iiair of wrestlers, or it may be tumblers, for one 
is inverted, with his heels in the air and his body resting on the 
shoulders of the other, who is kneeling on one knee." They 


^ This charaher i.s peculiar in heing 
■wMteried. In most of the tombs oi Chmsi, 
the colours are laid on no other ground 
than the natural rock, which is of a yel- 
luwiish grey hue. 

^ Oviil. Met X. 106. Plin. XYI. 60. 


® The whole mce-.'jcene is very like one 
on a relief in the Museo Casuccini ; hut 
the latter is more stiff and archaic, and 
the chariots aie trijte instead of ht'jcc. 

• For illustrations of Etruscan tumblers 
see Ylicali. Ital. av. Kom. tav. LVI. 
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strongly resemble certain figures in the painted tombs of Egypt. 
A pcedotrihes in blue palUtim, and holding a M and, stands by to 
direct the sport. Next, a naked man, whose attitude may remind 
you of the celebrated dancing Faun at Naples, is boxing with an 
imaginary opponent,** to the sound of the double-pipes played by 
a boy behind him. A woman follows, dancing to the same music, 
and to the castanets which she rattles herself. Her flesh is of the 
same red hue as that of the men around her. She is draped with 
red bodice, yellow transparent gown, and a white clihimijs or scarf 
on her shoulders, and wears red sandals; and in attitude as well as 
costume is very like the dancing-girls in the tombs of Tarquiuii.** 
She is followed by another snbulo ; and then by a naked youth, 
with crested Greek helmet, round shield, and wavy spear, leaping 
from the earth as if practising an armed dance, such as the 
ancients were accustomed to perform.^ The last figure is a naked 
man, exercising himself with haltercs, or, in plain English, using 
the dumb-beUs, wdiitdi, with the ancients, served the same purpose 
as with us.“ 


® This figure seems at first to be lieating 
nothing but the air with his hands, and 
time with his feet ; init that he is a jiugilist 
is rendered evident by a precisely >imilai' 
figure in the De 2 )osito do’ Dei, who has an 
oi'ponent. He liis no though one 

fist is closed, itus. Chius, tav. 182. 

® See Vol. I, pp. 3ul, 319, 320. 

' This figure has boon taken for that of 
a woman, on account of the fiO'h being of a 
ratlier i)alor hue tlian that of tlie athletes 
around it. Ann. In-st. 1S51, p. 259. Dut 
the colour currcsjioiids exactly Avith that of 
the young male figures in the same tomb ; 
the figure is moreover deei le«lly manly in 
form : and there is no instance known of a 
naked female taking ^he funeral 

games rciirc'jeuted on Etiuscan monuments ; 
esx^eeially at the compaiativcdy late I'^riod 
to which the paintings in this tomb must 
be referrotl, although on Greek vases 
women are sometimes re 2 »re''eiited 2'<^t‘- 
forming the PyiTliio danc*^, naked, as ex- 
em 2 .jlificd by Dorta and Selcuicc on a hi/dria 
in the Etruscan 3Iu,seuiu at Florence, see 
p. 82 of this volume. But as Athenceus 
<XIV. 2S, 29) informs us that the Pyirhic 
dance was by armed boys, and 

that at Sparta, Avhcrc alone in his d.iy, the 
dance was kex't up, all hoys above five 
years old were taught to dance it, as it was 
practised in pre23aration for war, we are 


authoribe'l to believe that Avlien AVoincn 
were repie.sented as performers it must 
have been in iaulesdne. The 2->i''3bahility 
then i.s that the pyi rhlrhldcs de 2 ‘'icted in 
tills tomb wa.s intended for a male. 

That the Etruscans had armed dances i-s 
2 'roved, not only by tlieir painted tr)mb>, 
but by other monument'!, e.g. a sih'ev gilt 
vessed in very archaic .stylo found at Claud. 
Dem 2 »dor, I. tab. 78 ; Inghir. ^^ou. EtiU':. 
III. tav. 19. Jliiller (Ktru.k. IV. 1, 7) U 
of opinion that the Etru-ican khtrloncdy 
who formed an essential 
jiageautry of tlie circus, danced .unied, 
because they are coini»ared by Valerius 
Maximus (If. 4, C) to the Curetes. And 
the armed danco^ of the ^^alii in honour of 
Mars, which according to one tradition 
<Serv. ad JEn. VIII. 2b5) Avere of Veientino 
institution, Muller would refer to an Etiu.s- 
can oiigiii. The figure, howoA'cr, in this 
2 »ainted tomb can haA'e no lelation to the 
Salii, who, as do'^oribed by PIutarLh (Xinna'. 
<’auced in 2 -'ur 2 de loh^s, with brass bolt'!, 
helmets, sw'ords, and bra'js buclder'! of a 
peculiar form, Achi(.Ii are rcpre.^ent'Al on a 
singular Etruscan gem in the Utfizj MiHcuin 
at Florence, Avhero the Salii are cariying 
aiLcilia in pirocesshm. Ct supra, p. b'J. 

" Mait. VII. 67, 5 — 

gruA'Caque draucis 
Halteras facili rutat laceito— 
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Half of tlie frieze in this chamber being devoted to games, the 
other half is jiictured with the banquet. Here are five couches, 
each hearing a pair of figures, all males, young and beardless, 
half-draped, and crowned with blue chaplets. The absence of 
the fair sex shows this to be a si/mjwsiiim, or drinking-bout. 
The gestures of the revellers, animated and varied, betray the 
exhilarating influence of the rosy god. One holds a chaplet, 
another a tlower, a thii'd a branch, apparently of myrtle, and 
several have puteyo?, which the slaves are hastening to replenish. 
The whole goes forward to the music of the double-pipes. Each 
youth lies under a separate coverlet, and the colours of the cloths 
are contrasted with each other, and with their own borders. 
'The couches themselves are draped with white, spotted with 
black crosses. Beneath each is the usual liijpopodhuii, or foot- 
stool, here resting on lions’ paws. At one end of the scene 
Stands a tripod with a large triple Idtes, or basin, of red earth, 
either a wine-cooler, or containing the beverage, mixed to the 
palates of the revellers ; " and a naked slave is busied at it, re- 
plenishing wine-jugs. A second figure, who, with arm uplifted, 
is giving the slave directions — ] >eprome,o Thuluiryhe, 

Dicvuni dlutii!'' — is evidently the butler; and the patera 
suspended on the wall marks this corner as his pantry. 

Should curiosity be excited as to the costume of butlers 
in Italy some two or three-and-twenty centuries since, 

I must reply that this Etruscan worthy is “in leathers,” 
as the Spaniards say, though not in buff, chamois, or 
cordovan. 

One of the slaves in this scene holds a cullender, 
with a handle bent into a hook, for the purp(3se of sus- 
pension on the rim of the wine-vessel. This is the 
cthmus, liyli'iter, or cohun, for straining the wine into 
the cup, and was generally of bronze. The simpuhon, or ladle, 
nearly resembled it in form, the bowl being at right angles with 

Cl. XIV. 49 ; Jav. Sat. VI. 421 ; Seneca, vlio says tlicy arc gra^i'cl in tlic same 
XV. 4 ; LVI. ; Pollux, X. c. 17. inanaer as a sliiekl. 

Seneca xiys they were of lead. They aie ^ Tlii-i baaiii t-eoiiis to answer tbe purpose 
here I'ainted hiuo, prohahly to iein*es.eiit of the cr ordinary inixing-liowl. A 
that metal. reproonted in this similar tripod with basins i.s shown on a 

tniiih arc iieaily uf the fuiin now in use, bas-rcUef from Chiusi, representing' the 
but on the painted vases, as on some in the funeral feast and dances, in very archaic 
British IVIuseum, they are repre-^ented tlut. style (Micali, I\Ion. Ined. 140, tav. 2-3) ; 
of an oval form, with a hole for the inser- and aPo on a singular sarcophagus tlis- 
tioTi of the fingers (Pull. Inst. 1330, p. 2S0, covered at Perugia. Mon. Ined. Inst. IV. 
its they are deseiibed by Pau&aniaa (V. 2‘>, 3) tav. 32. 
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the handles, as shown in the annexed wo{)dcnt. Such simjnda, 
of bronze, are occasionally found in Etruscan tombs. The 
handle often terminates in a swan’s head and neck. 

The inner chamber is of smaller dimensions, with a bench of 
rock on two sides. It has also a frieze of figures, here only four- 
teen inches high — a chorus of youths, fourteen in all ; one with a 
-patera, another with a chaplet, a third ha.s the double-i>ipes, and 
a fourth a lyre, by which to regulate the dance. All are naked, 
with the exception of a light cJdami/s on their shoulders, of round 
the waist.'* 

, The natural interpretation of these scenes is that they repre- 
sent the funeral rites of the Etruscans. Though some auti(piaries 
have attached a symbolical meaning to them, I see no reason 
why thej" should not represent the feasting, music, dances, and 
pahestric games, actually held in honour of the dead.’’ It is 
possible that they may be at once descriptive and sj'inbolieal. 
Tins is a pomt on which every one is at liberty to hold his own 
opinion. 

The figures in these paintings are generally outlined with 
black or red. The colours are hardly so well preserved as in 
those of Tarquinii ; the blues and whites are the most vivid. 
Yet all have been seriously injui'ed. Let the visitor have a care 


* Tlii.s rldainys may be uitrofluced merely 
fur the sake of tlie coloiir ; as it varies — 
red, black, blue, and white, in succe>j>ion. 
For variety’s sake also, these figure-^ are 
made to alternate with trees, ail painted 
black, both stems and foliai^'c, and not 
paddle-shajied, like tliose in tlie outer 
chamber, but branching out with more 
nature and fieedoin than usual in Etruscan 
tombs. Some of these figures are painted 
retl, others are merely sketched on t'lc 
■wall, with black or led outlines — carbone 
aut rubried picti. All have been carelessly 
scratche<l in before being coloured! ; and 
the artist has not always adhered to his 
outline, wliich in some cases has evidently 
been retouched. 

^ I may add to what has been stated 
elsewhere (Vol. I. pp. 323, 374), that 
Inghirami legaids such scenes as “an 
apotheosis of viiduous souls” — i. e., that 
the liguies in these scenes do not repiesent 
the survivors, thus expressing their sonow 
for the (lead, but symbolise the souls of the 
dcpai-tod, depicted in the enjoyment of 


sensual pleasure^, because tlie ancients had 
no other way of representing the <Udights 
of Elysium. In truth, some of them con- 
sidered that the highest rewanh the gods 
could bestow on the virtuous in another 
life was an eternity of intiixication. 
!MuMeus, ap. Plat. Ilepub. 11. p. 303, ed. 
Stex*h. Inghirami thinks such an iuter- 
Xjretution the more axiproin-iute to the 
scenes in this tomb, because the usual 
table.s for food being wanting, the hguie.s 
are drinking, not eating ; and souls in bliss 
would be served w ith nectar alone. Ann. 
Inst. 1535, i>. 22. But this difTeience 
merely indicates a drinking-bout instead of 
a I'egularmeal — a57/vnj:>o.>Toa, not a ddpiioa. 
In either case it may be a funeral feast, in 
its late, ratlior than early stage. In tlie 
trees of the dancing-scene in the inner 
chamber, he sees the “fortunata nemora,” 
and the *‘luei f'Xtaci’’ of the Klysian 
regions (Virg. YI. )I31>, 373), and 

further (juotes Virgil (Xn. YI. G47) to 
l>iove the orthodoxy of the lyre in this 
scene. 
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as lie moves tliroiigli these tombs. The medium, whatever it 
was, with wliich the colours were laid on, having perished after 
so many ages, they now remain in mere powder on the walls, and 
may be effaced hj' a touch of the finger, or h}' the sweep of a 
garment. 

These paintings have no rliiarn-sciiro, no perspective, no fore- 
shortening ; the faces are always in profile ; the figures some- 
times nunaturally elongated ; the limbs clumsy ; the attitudes in 
some cases rigid ; the drapery arranged in stiff, regular folds — 
all features of archaic character. A'et the ej'es are in ])rofile, the 
sexes are not distinguished by their colour, and there are more 
ease and power than are usually found in connection with such 
signs of antiquity. They evidently show the influence of Greek 
art, and are of later date than any of the other tomb-paintings of 
Chiusi, yet can hardly belong to the period of Roman domina- 
tion, still less can they be referred, as Inghirami oi)ines, to the 
decadence of art.'" 

This tomb was discovered in Alay 1833, by accident, while 
making “ bonifications ” to the soil. It had been rifled in jiast 
ages, for nothing but fragments of pottery and urns was found 
withui it.^ 


^ Ann. Inst. 1335^ 1 >. *23. Dr. Brunn 
(Anil. Inst. 180G, p. 42S) tlie 

^'eueral character oi the paintiuj's in tLis 
torn)) as ‘‘the decadence of archaicisin.*’ 
^Yhile admitting the simplicity of the 
design, he x^i’onouiices it to bo wanting in 
aecuraey, precision, and energy, ainl re- 
marks that the severity, which oharacteiises 
all archaic art, is here entirely lost, with- 
p'ut being replaced by the more elevated 
(qualities of fiec art ; but that instead of it 
we have a certain softness, which in the 
i>hysiuguoiniL‘s Huctuates between x»uie 
ideality and decided realism. Dr. Helbig 
also (Ann. Inst. IS'33, p. 357) i>oiuts out a 
certain resemblance among the hea«b, as 
if ideal tyx)e.s laid been emidoyed in the 
representation of tigures of eveiy day 
life. 

^ Illustrations of the scenes in this tomb 
aie given in the !Museo Chiiisino, tav. 181- 
ISo. For further notices see Ann. Inst. 
1S35, xjii. 19 ct -st'i . — Ingliiiami ; Ann. 
1351, i)p. 255-237. — Brunn ; !Mon. Inst. 
\ . tav. 32-31 ; ilieali, Jlon. Iiied. tav. 
58 . 

A tomb, very like that just 


desciibed, was opened as long since as 
1731, ill a MU near Poggio Montolli, about 
a mile from Chiusi. It has been long 
redosed, but a lecord of it is preserved by 
Gori (Mus. Etrus. HI. pp. 81-7. cl. II. 
tav. G), who shows us a pair of wiestlers 
in the same singular jjositious —a pair ot 
l»ugilists, with an oil-pot on a column haid 
by — the iigoiiothete with his lod, anil ^^'itll 
a tatului<^ or high-peaked cap— a suhnl't 
with double-pipes— a bearded, dwarf — a 
charioteer in his hi'ja^ fullowed by a man 
■with a palm-hranch in token of victory — 
a recumbent figure witli apuitra, to indicate 
the bampiet, though Llori takes it for the 
soul of the deceased — and two men, with 
rods and something twisted round them, 
uliich seem.s to be a serpent, as in the 
Giotbi delle BigUe of Corneto ; but Gori 
take.s these figuies to be centurions with 
their tUts. Other figurc-j of huntsmen, 
dog<, and wild beast-, all xn-ostrate in the 
midst of a wood, together Aviili two other 
chariots, were seen in thi^ tomb when first 
opened, but they soon faded from its 
wails. 
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Deposito be’ Dei. 

On the opiiosite site of Chiusi, ami about three miles from the 
tomb just described, was another with paintings so strikingly' 
similar, that on entering you were ready to abuse your guide for 
leading you hack to what you had already seen. The resem- 
blance was not only in subject, mode of treatment, and style of 
art, but individual figures were almost identical, atfording con- 
vuicing proof that this tomb and the Tomba del Colle Casuccini 
were decorated hj- tlie same hand. Even in the plan, numbei’, 
and arrangements of the chambers, these sepulchres exactly 
corresponded. Unfortunately the Dejiosito de’ Dei had sutfered 
so much injury; the surface of the wall had baked off to such an 
extent, that it was considered useless to continue to keei) if 
under lock and key, aud it was accordingly closed a few 3 ’ears 
since, and the urns it contained were transferred to the Museo 
Civico of Chiusi. A description of tins tomb, as it was, is given 
in the Appendix to this Chapter, Note I. 

Deposito belle Moxaciie. 

Not far from the seiuilchre do’ Dei, and about a mile and a 
half from Chiusi, to the north-west, in a hollow, called Val 
d’Acqua, was the “ Tomb of the Nuns,” so called, not from 
containing the ashes of ancient religious virgins — Etruscan 
civilisation, so far as we can learn, never having encouraged 
voluntaiy celibacy in either sex — but from being in the grounds 
of the nunnery of Santo Stefano. It was a vaulted chamber of 
small size, rudelv hollowed in the rock, and unpainted ; jjos- 
sessing no interest beyond the preservation of its monuments, 
just as thej' were discovered — two sarcophagi, for unburnt bodies, 
and a number of cinerary unis, of alabaster and travertine ; but 
these have all either been sold, or transferred to the Etruscan 
3Iuseum at Florence, and the tomb is now reclosed. 

These sepulchral monuments xiroved, bi' the exiitaxihs tlic v 
bore, that this sexndchre belonged to the family of “ Umrana.” 
This is an interesting liict, for in this word we recognise the 
name of Umbria ; and it is coniirmatorv of the historical record 
of the earlj- relations between that country and this citj' of 
Clusiiun.'’ 

This tomb was discovered in 182G, bi' some clairroyant xieasant, 

Tlie last syllable of Umraua is but the Virina. From the known relation between 
usual augmentative, as fiom Titi is fonueil C'amars or Clusimn, anil the Camertes of 
Titine, from Pumim, Puiujmni, from Yini, Umbria pit sujo-rt, p. 292), we might expert 
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it is said, dreaming that lie had found a sepukdire on this spot. Ihit 
the fact loses much of the marvellous -wlieu it is recollected that 
the discovery of tombs around Chiusi is of cveiy-day occurrence ; 
the neighhourhood being so full of them, that on any spot a man 
might select, he would probably meet with traces of ancient 
sepulture. But such is “the stuff that dreams are made of” in 
Italy, where the lower orders place implicit faith in them, and 
consult soothsayers and somuipatent hooks for the interpretation 
thereof. In lottery matters, dreams are the Italian’s oracles. 
Before purchasing a ticket he tries to dream of ‘'haonl ntiincri;” 
or if no numbers enter into his visions, the circumstances of the 
dream determine its character, and the phantasmagoria of his 
somnolent hours are translated into numerals. 

In 1866 a tomb was opened at the Colle, near the Tenuta 
Casucciui, which had figures painted on its walls. It was a 
single chamber of small size, closed, instead of a door, Avith three 
large tiles, tAvo of AAhich btue Etruscan inscriptions. On each 
side-wall of the tomb Avas painted in black, Avhether merely in 
outline it does not appear from the description Ave have of them, 
a figure, on one side a man, on the opposite, a Avoman, holding a 
boAvl, from as Inch she seemed to he pouring a libation. Near her 
Asms draAA'n a bird, apparently a croAs-. The male figure stood in 
the midst of an Etruscan inscription of four lines — the epitaph, 
it appeared, of the man depicted on the Avail, AAdiich corresponded 
Avith the inscription on one of the tiles, and also AA’ith that on a 
cinerary urn in the tomb, Avhich probably contained the ashes of 
this gentleman. A similar agreement existed betAveen the inscrip- 
tion attached to the female figure on the Avail, that on the other 
tile Avith Avhich the entrance Avas closed, and one on a second 
cinerary urn. The inscriptions seemed to mark the figures as 
man and Avife, he being of the family of “ Tiuza,” she of that of 
“Hermne” ^Herminius). The tomb is uoav closed.® 

to fiutl tiaeo o£ tliat ooiiiicutioii in tlif ojatapli^ the iiTint.''' aie coiiplofl t(.:;etiicr — 
Utiiiies of familie'-, ’wliieli, among the Etuis- ‘‘I’Lastia Cuiraiioi 0iiineruua8a ” — wliiclt. 
cans, as among otlier nations, Tverc often tliveste'l of tUe a'lvontitious terminations, 
ileiivc'l fiom regi"n>, cities, rivers, &c, ; would i>e— Unira Cumeve On an iuti in 
and tlie discovery of a family-name of tiiis tlic Miiseo Casuceini tlie very word Umbria, 
character at Cliiusi is coiroborative of the exi^rcs'ctl as well as it can be in the litnis- 
historical record. It may be further oh- can, ■which lias no ]t, occius as a family 
served that the a^jpellatiou Livy (IX. 30) name — “Laithia Uuiria Tiiia.” 

attaches to the foi’eign kindred of the ^ Conestahile, Lull. Inst. ISGO, P 2 >. 
Ulusiacs, — “ Camertes Unibri,” has it-* 193-lb 
et^uivalent in this tomb, for in one of the 
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Not far from the Tomha del Colle Casuccini, and to the east of 
Chiusi, was a sepulchre called Tomha del Tostino, from its pro- 
prietor, the postmaster of the town, hut it is now reclosed. It 
contained seven chambers, full of urns, the fruit of excavations 
made in the neighhourliood, which have now been transferred to 
the Museo Civico. In the cliff hard hj' have been discovered 
many urns in niches, covered with tiles. 

Near this, a tomb was discovered in 1837, having two figures 
of the Etruscan Charun, as large as life, sculptured in high relief 
in the doorway, and armed with hammers as if to guard the se- 
pulchre against \uolation. Unfortunately this tomb has been 
reclosed. ^ 


Tojiea della ScniiA. 


In the Poggio Itenzo, or La Pellegrina, an oak-covered hill, 
about a mile from Chiusi to the north-east, a tomb was discovered 
in March, 1846, by Signor Francois, which was decorated with 
liaintings of very early date, and singular interest. It is generally 
designated the “ Monkey-Tomb.” 

This sepulchre since its discoveiy lias been reopened and re- 
closed twice, but in 1876, I found it still i)reserYcd under lock 
and key. In form and arrangement it bears a resemblance to 
tlie other painted tombs, but has foiu- chambers, all surrounded 
bj' rock-hewn benches, carved to resemble ban(|ueting-couches. 
The central chamber is surrounded by a band of figures, thirty 
inches high, representing palmstric games. The only spectator 
is a lady, with a red mantle on her head, sitting beneath the 
shade of an umbrella, just like those of modern times, and indica- 
tive, it is i)robable, of her rank and dignity." Her foot- stool is 


* Aim. In.'-t. 1S37, ’2, p. 25S. 

' Eraun takes tliis Litly to iei>resent tLe 
spectators in ^^eiieial. rmbrellas ainl 
jjarusols — sllaclciu — be it lemembcretl, are 
a.s oM as tlie Min an*l rain. Though ot 
coinjiarativelj inoilern introduction into 
England, they were well-known in the 
olden time. In the East the umbrella has 
been used from time iinmemoiial, though 
chiefly by the great ; aii«l jiroud is the 
oriental despot -who can style himself, 
“ Erotlier of the Sun and ^loon, and Lonl 
of the Uinbiellci. Ass\Tian monarchs 
stood 1 eneatli its .shade wlule receiving 
homage fiura their vanquished foes ; and 
Lyciaii princes sat under such shelter while 
directing the siege of a hostile city • as the 


leliefs fiom the ruins of Nineveh, and the 
coast of Lycia, now in the British Mu-ieum, 
satisfactorily attest, .^o also Persian king:^ 
are represente<I in the reliefs of Persepoli-. 
The proudest trophy of the (.Tallic arms in 
Afiica wa.s the umbrella of Abd-el-Ivauer, 
till he himself shared its hite ; though he 
was soon avenged by hi') victor being com- 
jjelled to abandon hU in a far ignobler 
manner. Umbiellas lu-ehervod the (. 0111 - 
plexion of “ the fair-uheeked ” Helen, and 
sheltered many a fair one of Greece and 
Home fioui Phoebus’ gaze, as we Icaru 
from ancient vases, bas-reliefs, and 
paintings. An umbrella wa.s introduced 
into the only Greek painted tomb, of which 
we have record, at Tiitiea in Achiea, for 
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marked with a pair of eyes, like so many of the painted vases. 
In front of her is a decorated iiiclusure, prohahly intended to 
represent the orcLestra, within which stands a svhulo Blowing his 
pipes for her amnsenient ; and outside stands a woman, in yellow 
jacket and red gown and with a string of large Brown Beads 
crossed (_)n her Bosom, as the she-demoiis wear their hands, who 
Balances a lighted ctuidddhrum on her head. There are other 
musicians also — a min.Mrel with his It’re, and a trumpeter with 
a long horn, of the peculiar Utnns-Wka form, which was an 
Etruscan invention.^ 

There is also a race of three hirfic, so often represented in 
these painted tombs of Chiusi, and the hraheutes or umpire 
stands in front ready to bestow a palm-branch on the victor. 
U’nder the horses’ feet lie bundles in net-work, which may be 
intended for skins of oil, the usual prizes in such contests, (.'ften 
introduced into representations of ancient chariot-races ; though 
here they have been supposed to be obstacles of some sort, thrown 
purposely under the chariots in order to upset them, — fair j^lay on 
the turf being no better understood in those early days than at 
present, — and this view is borne out by the figure of a boy behind 
the horses in the i'oremost hhju, who appears to he setting a large 
dog at them to make them swerve from their course. In otlier 
imrts of the chamber are two other 2 '>airs of horses — one ridden 
by a groom, the other by a man with a javelin and by a boy with 
a bow — the riders in both instances being seated sideways, as 
liorseinen are often represented on Etruscan monuments. See 
the woodcut at p. 333.'' The steeds are black, red, or white, 
and although not of perfect forms, are not deficient in spiirit. 


Pansanias (YII. 22, G) descrilies a beautiful 
youQg lady on an ivory throne, as 

depicted on it> mtUIs, slieltcrcd by tin 
iiiubrella held by a maid-servant over 
her head. UnibrelLis weic borne by the 
men, as well as by the Plaids of Athens in 
the days of Pericles (Aristopli. E<iiut. 134S ; 
Thesmoph. 823, 829 ; Aves, 15o8, 1550) ; 
and Roman gallants were wont to prove 
their devotion by holding them over their 
luistres.-^es. Ovid. Art. Amat. II. 209. 
of. Mart. XI. ep. 73. In tliis tomb of 
Cliiusi -we have proof that they were used 
in Etruria also. Yet though an umbrella 
often shadowed the riedi cheek of Cleopatra, 
and softened the glow of Aspasia’s charms, 
in London, the centre of modern civilisation, 
only a century since, Jonas Hanway was ridi- 


culed for oaiTylng one through the street*. 

^ This is not the ciroiilai tiumpet or 
Cornu iepre''ented in the Tomba Oolmi, 
at Orvieto {t/t huj^n'u, p. 5o), and on the 
urns of Volteira tp. ISS), bub it is curved 
at the eii<l like a j^jcdum, or Utai's ; and i- 
of that description designated by the latter 
name. See Vol. I. p. 333. The curved 
part is supported by cross bars, and at the 
extremity is a ring for .suspension 

* r»ruun took this peculiar position in 
which lior'sCiiicu aic depi'.ted in Etruscan 
tombs to imUeate their great agdlity and skill 
in horsemanship — that like the Xumidians 
in battle, or the destdtons of the Roman 
circus, they could ride a pair of horses, and 
spring from one to the other at pleasure. 
Liv. XXIII. 20 ; cf. Suet. Cx-s. 39. 
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On one of tlie 
side -walls are a 
2Eur of naked 
inigilibts, boxing 
-with tbe Ci'.stits, 
bolding one band 
02)611 for defence, 
tbe otber cdosed 
for attack; tbeir 
robes on a stool 
between tbeiii. — 
A I’yrrbic dan- 
cer, in yellow 
armour bebn, 
cuirass, greaves, 
Argolic sbield, 
and ivavy wand, 
■witb wbicb be 
seems to be strik- 
ing bis sbield ; 
bis belinet bas 
tbe two long 
cockades, so oft- 
en represented 
on 23 ainted vases. 
— A naked fi- 
gure, wbo seems 
to bave been 
burling a lone 
straight lance, 
baving a looped 
cord attached to 
it, is taking a 
tlask of oil or 
wine from a boy, 
wbo also carries 
a bough. A 
dwarf with a 
black beard, and 
wearing a tutii- 
Ins and chaplet, 
is teaching the 
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double-pipes to 
a youthful snhulo 
of foil' propor- 
tions, who has I 
the e/ipistruin 
hound round his 
cheeks. See tlie 
woodcut on p. 

332 . 

On the oppo- 
site wall are a 
pair of wrestlers, 
in even more dif- 
ficult attitudes 
than in the other 
tonihs — an atjo- 
nothrtcs, in hlue 
“ higli - lows,” 
standing hy to 
see fair play — 
two men ou 
horseback appa- 
rently racing, al- 
ready referred to 
— another black- 
bearded dwarl, 
with a paddle- 
like leaf on his 
shoulder, who is 
being dragged 
forward by an 
athlete, bearing 
a similar leaf, 
apparently with 
the wish to in- 
struct him in 
gymnastics, to 
which the little 
man naturally 
shows much reluctance 


■’ Thesa t\To figures have leathern paJs fastened 
to their knees and ankles. 
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Dwarfs and monkeys are associated in onr minds ; and so 
ajjparently in those of tlie Etruscans. Here, amid the athlete? ^ 
sits an ape chained to the stumji of a tree, from which new 
branches are sprouting. He has no apparent relation to the 
scene, and it may he that, like the dwarfs, he is introduced to 
fill an awkward S2>ace under the j^rqjecting lintel of a door.® 

All the figures on this wall are shown in the woodcut on 
2:)age 333. 

It is im^mssihle not to bo struck with the mediteval character 
of much of this scene. It requires no great exercise of the 
imagination t(j see a castle-yard in tlie days of chivalry. There 
is the warder with his horn, the minstrel with his lyre, the 
knight in armour, the nun with her rosary, the dwarfs and 
monkey — and even some of the other figures would not he out of 
jdace. Yet the style of art, hearing a resemblance to that of the 
earliest toniljs at Corneto, j^roves this to have been one of the 
most ancient of the j^ainted tombs of C'hiusi, and four or five 
centuries before the Christian era. 

Below the figures is a hand of the meander fret. Above them 
is a cornice painted with the egg and tongue pattern, and on it 
no each wall is a female head with dishevelled hair. 

The inner chamher has only two figures j'ainted ; a hoy on 
each side-wall, — one holding a flask of wine or oil; the other a 
hill-hooked lance. Like the outer chamlier this has a seiDulchral 
couch hewn from the rock ; but in one corner a square mass is 
left, which would hardly he intelligible, were not the arm of a 
chair painted on the wall above it, indicating its analogy to the 
curule chairs in the tombs of Cervetri.^ The arm in this case 
rejn'esents a sjmtted snake. 

In the recessed cofl’er in the ceiling were painted four ivy 
leaves, and in the corners as many Sirens, each with long dis- 
hevelled hair, and her hands to her bosom as if beating it in 
grief, and with two pairs of wings, like the Cherubim of the -lews. 

The sexes of the figures in this tomb are as usual distin- 
guished by their colour; the males being a strong red, the 
females white. Many figures were first scratched in, then drawn 
with strong black outlines, and filled u^i with colour. Some of 
them show that the artist made several atteinjAs before he could 
draw the form to his satisfaction. 

^ Dr. Braun (Ann. Inst. 1850, p. 256) size, to mark them as of seconlar}' import- 
thinks these figures were not intended for ance, and mere accessories to the scene, 
dwarfs, hut were represented of dimimitive ^ Vol. 1. pp. 240, 25G, 276. 
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Dr. Helbig regards tins as the earliest of the painted tombs of 
Chiusi, and classes it, in point of anthpiity, as little subsequent 
to the Grotta delle Iscrizioni, G. del Morto, and G. del Barone, 
at Corneto, and asserts that uhile those sepulchres tlisplay very 
feev traces of the Greek style, this of Chiusi shows none -what- 
ever. In this tomb, he says, “ -we find true Etruscan portraits, 
and distinguish the various characters of the individual figures ; 
the lady who presides at the games being represented as noble 
and dignified ; the men on horseback, active and graceful ; the 
2>iirr]tichiste.'^, bold and proud; the pugilists, coarse and almost 
bestial.”^ Dr. Bruun, on the other hand, does not consider 
these paintings to be of great antiquity, or even to belong to the 
period of advanced archaicism. They have a certain rudeness 
and rusticity, which is not so much a sign of antiquity, as the 
mark of the individual artist or school, and must not be con- 
founded with the true characteristics of archaic art, whicli are 
here wanting. He admits, however, the true Etruscanism of the 
style, so entirely opposed to the principles of Greek art, and 
based on those of realism ; for the artist would not subject 
himself to the laws of any particular style, hut his aim was 
evidently to represent people as they appear to the eye in the 
reality of common life. In this he recognises an indeiiendsnt 
school of art, -which may laj- claim to be called national.® 


Near the “ Honkey-Tomh,” another was opened at the same 
time, also containing three chambers, one of which was painted 
-with the scene of a hare-hunt, a rare subject in Etruscan tombs, 
though the Grotta dei Cacciatori at Corneto has a scene of 
somewhat similar character.^ The art in this tomb was very 
inferior, and its walls so much dilapidated, that it was not 
thought worthy of being kept open for public inspection, and was 
therefore reclosed. 

Hard by these tombs a remarkable circular well or shaft has 
been recently discovered, sunk to a gTcat depth in the hill, and 
having windows at intervals opening into tombs, of which there 
are supposed to be several stories, hut the well has not yet been 
fully excavated. The absence of niches in its walls seems to 

^ Ann. Inst. 1S63, pp. 342-4. and for iliustration.?, Lion. Ined. Inst. 

'■* Ann. In^t. ISti'i, pp. 42^-431. For 1350, taw. 14-10. 
a detailed description of tins toml) see ^ See Yol. I. p. 311. 

Ann. Inst. 1S50, pp. 251-2S0. E. Craun; 
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mark it as a means of ventilation rather tlian of entrance to the 
tomhs. 

Near the snmmit of Poggio Eenzo, and not far from the 
“ Monkey- Tomb,” was opened, in 1874, a sepnlehre, whose walls 
■were painted with animals in the most archaic style. The figures 
were almost as large as life, and represented lions, panthers, 
hears, griffons, sjdiinxes, all winged, and depicted in threatening 
attitudes, or devouring their pre}', and among them a goose, so 
often introduced, as if for contrast, among similar ferocious 
beasts and chima?ras, on the vases of the First, or so-called Phoe- 
nician, style. The outlines were scratched on the wall, and the 
figures were all hichromatie, black and red, painted on the smoothed 
siu'face of the }'ellow rock, which -u'as st'mi with quaint conven- 
tional representations of leaves and flowers, as in those very 
archaic vases. Indeed the decorations of this tomb seemed hut 
faithful copies, on a magnified scale, of the figures on some vases 
of that early period ; and that they had a corresponding antiquity 
there could he no question, for though the sepulchre had been 
rifled in 2 ''ast ages, a relic <jf its original furniture was left in a 
hnmltiUos in the same ai’chaic style. There can he no doubt that 
this was one of the earliest j^ainted tomhs yet found in Etruria, 
although wc may hesitate to regard its decorations as woiks of 
Etruscan art ; and it is to he regretted that it is no longer ojieu 
fill’ inspection. - 

On the hill-sloiie behind the Tomha della Scimia, is a tomb 
opened many years since, but which contains one of the few 
Etruscan inscriptions discovered ou this site, graven or 2 )ainted 
on the rock. It is cut over a lai'ge body-niche in the inner 
chamber, as in the tomb by the Ponte Terrano, at Civita Castel- 
lana. The inscriiition is legible, but does not api)ear to be a 
proper name. 

This same Poggio Eenzo, when further explored in 1872, was 
found to contain the earliest necropolis of Chiusi. Near its 
summit were opened a number of little tombs, lying in three 
rows, utterl_y unlike any yet described, being sunk, like shallow 
wells, to the depDth of about a metre, and lined with jiebbles and 
broken stones, put together without cement. Each of them con- 
tained a single cinerary pot of buccluro, from 6 to 14 inches in 
height, of ■\ erj' rude formation, either entirely plain, or orna- 
mented with geometrical patterns, scratched on the clay ; and all 
of them had invariably one of their two handles broken. The 

- Gamurrini, Bull. Inst. 1S74, rp. 225-228. 
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tombs witli miadonied pots, wliieli are mostly in the highest row, 
nearest the crest of the Jiill, seem to be of earlier date than the 
others. In the j^ots of both kinds, the only articles found among 
the ashes of the deceased, were crescent-shaped razors of bronze, 
and thin plates, almost square, of the same metal, with holes for 
a fringe, which were supposed to have been worn as ornaments 
or imignia on the breast, and wei-e of higher anti(piity than the 
razors. There were also found a few jihuhe of bronze, some 
small chains linked together, and an object somewhat resembling 
a Latin cross, all of the same metal ; but no articles of gold, 
silver, ivory, or amber ; no rings for the ears or fingers ; and no 
figures, either of man or beast, either scratched, or impressed, 
on the pots which held the ashes, were discovered in these primi- 
tive sepulchres. In one instance alone, the lid of one of the pots 
bore two figures eml^racing, which formed the handle, but so 
rudely fashioned ^vere they, that they more nearl}' resembled a 
Couple of bears hugging, than a pair of human beings.® 

Still further from the town in the same direction, or to the 
north-east, lies the Lake of C'hiusi, a piece of water about two 
s(]uare miles in extent, and of no great beauty, yet lieightening 
the charms of the surrounding scenery. Though generally styled 
the “Chiaro di Chiusi,” it is the muddiest lake I have ever seen; 
as golden in hue as the Tiber, the Tagus, or the Cxuadalquivir. 
Its eastern shore used to form the frontier between the Roman 
and Tuscan States, and at its southern extremity two towers still 
frown defiance at each other, and seem to say, in words which 
have been aiipjied to them as names — “ Beccati (piesto,” and 
“ Beccati quest’altro.” In the olden time the chief magistrate 
of Chiusi used yearly to wed this little lake with a ring, as the 
Doges of Venice espoused the Adriatic ; yet tlie Chiusians had 
no great reason to be fond of their misnamed Cliiaro, for its 
stagnant waters render the city unhealtliy in summer, in spite 
of its elevation.'* The atmosphere at that season is more or less 
impregnated with miasma; it is always ‘'grus-ia" sometimes even 
“ httlnrdn.'’ 

Near the Lake of Chiusi, are the Catacombs of Santa Mustiola, 
which are too like those of Rome and its Campagna, Naples, and 
Syracuse, to require particular notice. 

^ II Canonico Jlrom, Bull IS?.", at Villauova, near Bolo^aia, the 

I'p. 2111-218. These tombs in their con- :in« lent Felsma. 8ec Cha]iter LXIV. 
strnction, as veil as in their tunnture, bore Chiii'.i stainK about ocO feet above the 

a close re-semblaoce to many of the toni))s lake, aii'i lUuO above the level of the .sea. 

vuL. ir. z 
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In a slope above the lake, nearh' tivo miles IVom Chiusi is the 
Deposito dee Geax Due a 

or “ del Sovrano,” so called from lying in the propiertv of the 
Crown. It is also known as the “ Camera della Paccianese,” 
as it lies immediately below the Podere, or farm, of that name. 

I was startled on entering ; so unexpected was the sight. Yet 
the walls blazed not with gorgeous colours — no Bacchanals 
danced before me — no revellers lay on their couches — no atldftie 
contended in the arena. All was colourless and sombre. But 
the tomb was vaulted over with a perfect arch of neat travertine 
masonry ; ’ and on the benches around lay the urns exactly as 
they were found, undisturbed for more than two thousand years. 
If other proof were wanting, this tomb would suffice to show' that 
the Etruscans understood and practised the arch.'' 

There are here tight urns of travertine, some without recum- 
bent figures on their lids ; aird none with reliefs of great interest 
— Gorgon’s heads, winged and snaked, among flowers or foliage 
— sea-divinities and winged Jnpjwcamjn — a pntem between two 
pelUe or half-moon shields ; the most striking is a male figure 
riding on a panther, though with none of the attributes of 
Bacchus. The inscriptions, whicli are painted in red or black, 
show this to he the tomb of the Peius — one of the noble families 
of Clusium.’ 

The doorway of this tomb is worthy of notice. It has a lintel 
of a single stone, hut above that is a low arch of cuneiform blocks 
springing from the masonry of the doorposts, which seems intro- 
duced to lessen the pressure of the siiperincumhcut earth upon 
the lintel, hut is, iu fact, the teriniuation of the vault within. 
The door was formed like that of the Tomha del Colic Casucciiii, 
bliown ill the woodcut at p. 3:12, hut one of the stone flaps now' 


•’ The inas'iniyi'^ iK't ivia?:MVc, thoicniives 
fruiii 10 to IS iii'-hc-': hiuh, ami the 
blocks vaiyin^" fioiii '2\ to o \ iect iu length. 
It i' entirely ^\itluIUt cement. The tonil> 
is 1'2 ieet 6 in. lon^r, hy 9 It. 9 in. yrnle, 
■svIiilIi iri coTi&e-'juently the “^pfiTi of the 
vault. The heii^uit is 7 feet 11 imhe". 

'' Tlioimh now iu the Mope of tlie hill, 
it 1:= piubable that this tomb was originally 
built up as an indopemlent structipe, and 
then covered with earth — a method a'i--^.ted, 
it AM'uId seem, hecause the ground iu this 
I'ait vas too loose and friable to admit of 


a tomb being ex'-avateil 

(hic of the nude figures on these tuns 
v.hois called ruisiia. Peiis. ruiti- 

’ must base been of the ilUistiiuus 
raee fd Porsenu hy a mother of the gre^it 
Etru=:cau family ot Pumpu=s, or Pumpeius. 
The otli'-r men :ire named Au. Piilpliua. 
Peris Au Seianti.d. ” — “ Lth. Pciis. 
Matiiibiial.” — ‘'La Pulplina. La.” . . . 
Tlie women are ‘'Thaiiia. Seiaiiti. Pe- 
risal.” — “ Thalia. Anitiiei. PcrPalisa.” — 
“ Tliana. Arinei. Peiimlimi.” 
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lies on the ground outside the tomb, and the other no lunger 
works on its hinges.^ 

It has been asserted that the measurements of this tomb 
correspond thr(jughout with the multiples and divisions of the 
Tuscan hraccio, which is known to be just double the ancient 
I’loman foot ; and it is hence fairly inferred that the Itonians 
took that measure from the Etruscans, and that it has descended 
unaltered to the modern inhabitants of Tuscany.'^ I have often 
been struck with the same accordance, in the ineasureiiients of 
ancient masonry and tombs in Etruria, with the 'Tuscan hna chi, 
particularly the tufo masonry, in the southern district of the laud, 
to which I have applied the term cmph’ctan, which in the majority 
of instances, even in the walls of llonia (juadrata, the city 
of riomulus, and in portions of those of Servius Tullius, shows 
the same accordance. It may be observed also in several other 
-sepulchres at Chiusi. "What other instance can be shown of a 
standard measure being handed down unchanged through so many 
ages •? 

This tomb was discovered in 1818. From the style of its 
urns, rather than fn^in the character of its construction, it may 
be pronounced of no early period of Etruscan art.^ 


DePOSITO ni ViGNA (inANDi:. 

In an olive-sprinkled slope, facing Monte Cetona, abc.utt three 
i|uarters of a mile from Chiusi to the S.S.W., lies this tomb, 
discovered in 1SS9. It is in every respect very similar to the 
Ileposito del Clraii Duca. being formed, like that tomb, of a vault 
of travertine blocks surrcumded by benches of similar ntasonry, 
and having its doorway closed by massive slabs working on their 
liinges. But it is of superior construction and of larger dimen- 
sions." The vault is of beautiful and regular masonry, without 
cement; the blocks are about 30 inches long, and 11 inches (or 
half a Tuscan Craceio) in height; and there are twenty courses 
over all from bench to bench. In truth the arch is perfect — as 
'well constructed as if it were the work of the best luiilders of 


The door is six feet high, and ahr.iit 
half ;is Avide. 

See the oh&ervati''*!!'; of the arcliitec-t 
Bel Ivusso, appended to Vernii^dioli\ <le- 
''Cription of this tomb, Benieia, ISIP. 

^ !Mt. StcTiart de •scribes a tomb near 
Af^^dian Khiii, in rinygia, very 'similar to 


this in construc-tion, Thon^di nearly dniible 
the s'Bc ; and he a'-i-n-s to it a very lii^di 
aiithiuity. ^Monuments of Ljdia anel 
riiiygia, p. 5. 

“ The tomb Idj feet long, by 9,’ vrirle, 
and about S feet high. 
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luudern times, instead of dating fi'om some centuries before 
Christ. 

The door also, ^yhen the tomb was first opened, was perfect, 
composed of two slabs of travertine, as in the Tomba Casuccini ; 
but one only of these now works, the other being broken and 
IH'ostrate. Each slab had a handle of bronze, but this also has 
been broken off.® The tomb v,-hen opened, contained eight urns 
of travertine, the inscriptions on which showed it to be the vault 
of the Therini family. But the urns have now been removed to 
the Museo Civico, and the sepulchre stands open and neglected, 
and in all probability will soon be destroyed by the peasantry.^ 


'i'oiiBA j>'Oi;i'i;o n u’EuianicE. 

About a mile or more to the west of Chiusi. in the Bungiu 
delle Case, at a spot called I Bianacci, another painted tomb was 
discovered in 1846, but soon afterwards the roof fell in and 
choked it, and the paintings were destroyed. This is much to 
be regretted, for in point of design the figures in tliis tomb had a 
decided superiority over every other yet discovei'ed at Chiusi. 
A description of the paintings is given in the Appendix, Note II. 

In a hill near the Boggio Gajella, called Boggio Baccianesi, or 
del Yescovo, because it is episcopal property, is a tomb with 
seven chambers, arranged like ittrluin and tridinia, some of 
which bear traces of paintings ; but little is now to be distin- 
guished beyond a pair of parti-coloured lions in one of the pedi- 
ments. As the tomb is often flooded, these lions may be left 
unbearded by tho>e who have seen the other painted tombs. 
Here were found the beautiful vases, lately in the possession of 
the Bishop of Chiusi, and now in the Museum of that town. 

The “well-tombs’’ of Chiusi were not confined to ihe Boggio 
llenzo, but have been found scattered singly or in groups in 
various parts of the necropolis, although the earliest were indis- 


^ Bull. In>t. p. 2. Eficli slal> U 

6 feet S inched bigh, l>y 1 fuut 5 inched 
wide, and 4 inches, thick. 

The insciiptioii's on the nrn-^ ran thii-' 
in homan letters : — 

Larth. Theiini. Ltli. 


Lth. Therini. Tlcsiul. 

Llh. Tlicrini. Ltli. Tlcsnai i>:t. 

Tha. Tlo.snei. Thcriiii^a. rulutliiial. 
Ar. Tutua. CLiiiiu. rcatlmisnal. 


Lth. Therini. XJniranal. 


Tiiania. Tutuei— Chniuiiia Ihithuiii.s. 
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putably those oxiened in the crest of the ahove-named hill. 
These scattered “-well-tombs” -were of larger size, as well as of 
later date, than those of the Poggio. Each of them contained a 
.:iro, an enormous jar, or juthas, of terra-cotta, sometimes as much 
as t\\ o metres high, within which were found, mixed with the 
ashes of the deceased, besides the usual crescent-shaped razor, 
objects of more value, such as bronze weapons, pi)ts of bronze or 
terra-cotta, rings of gold, silver, and iron, with scarabs, or incised 
stones, earrings of gold or bronze; atnopi of hncrltcw, with a 
human head tor a lid, surmounted by a small figure, surrciunded 
by little women and dragon’s heads, precisely as in the woodcut 
at p. 311, all so rudelj’ and clumsily modelled as to look like the 
infantile efforts of primitive art. In these ziri, articles in elee- 
or an alloy of gold with silver, first appear ; also of silver, 
ivory, and amber, tliough very rarelj', as well as of iron, used in 
ornaments and weapons, and sometimes in strigils. Occasionally 
also a bronze mask, rudely modelled, has been found attached to 
the pot by little chains of the same metal. But spindles of 
terra-cotta frequently occur, and certain small cylinders, which 
seem to have served for Aveaving, and of which a large number 
are sometimes found in the same tomb. The ziri were covered 
Avitli a slab, on which have been found ten or twelve little pots of 
huccltcro, plain, or with geometrical ornaments, together with 
articles Avhich seemed of culinary use, all probably employed at 
the funeral feast. Over these Avas laid another slab, and the 
space around the ziro Avas filled in AA'ith the charcoal of the pyre, 
Avhich kexAt the huge urn free from the contact of the soil. In a 
tomb of this description Avere foiuid tAvo axes of bronze, one AA’ith 
a handle of ii'on encircled Avith ivory, inlaid with amber, and both 
of admirable workmanship. 

There can be no doubt that these Avell-tombs are the most ancient 
in the necropolis of Cliiusi. They bear no traces of inscriptions ; 
the potteiy they contain is hand-made, and its decorations are 
alAva3’s geometrical, and clraAvn by the hand, never in relief, or 
stamped on the claA’, as on the hticchcro A'ases found in the earlv 
chamber-tombs. Gold, silver, iron, amber, ivoiy, are all very 
rare ; bronze is comparativelA’ abundant. Tliej’ evidenth’ belong 
to an age in which the arts of potteiy and of design were in their 
earliest infancA’.^ 

The fact that in these tombs human ashes are inyariablj’ found 

^ See an artkle in tlie Bull. lust. 1S75, Brogi, from vfhicli tlie aLove account lia-s 
l<]j. l-y the Cauouico Griovanni been taken. 
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within the jar, proves that cremation was practised at Chiiisi from 
the remotest times, and it seems to have continned in vogue on 
this site, down to the iieriod of the Eoman domination. 

The wonders of the Poggio Gajella demand a separate chapter. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LIV. 


IsuTE I. — Dn'O^-no hi.' Dpi. 8ce page 32S. 

This tomb wa.s discovered in 1820. It received it.s name from the fiUiul\’ 
in whose ground it lay, wliicli was about two mile.s from Cliiusi to tlie 
north-west. ‘ It contained three chambers. The frieze round the principal 
chamber was devoted entirely to g'amcs. Here wa.s a race of three hiijic, as 
in the Cnsnecini tomb, but drawn with more variety and spirit. The steed- 
were springing from the ground, as in the gallop, but the middle pair w.is 
refractory, and in then' reaiing and plunging had broken the shaft and 
kicked the chariot high into the air, and the unlucky anriga. .still holding 
reins and whip, was performing a somerset over their heads.- 

There was a repetition of the subjects of the Toniba Casuccini, but with 
some variety. A woman was dancing with cratalu to the niu.sic of a xuJtvhi. 
— two pugilists were boxing with the ceitus. one being the exact counterpait 
of the figure in the other tond),- — a naked man armed was performing a 
Pyrrhic dance to the sound of the douMc-i)ipcs.-' — another leaping with the 
dumb-bells, — a pair of wrestlers, or tumblers, in almost the same position, 
with an agomiheten leaning on his start' and seeing fair play ; and a pot of 
oil rested on a slender pole hard ))y, from which they might anoint their 
limbs. 

In addition, there was a disi ohohifi, about to cast liis ipioit, — a man witii 
two long poles, perhaps javelins."*. — a hoy with two nondescript articles 
attached to a string.. — .four youths about to contend in a foot-race, under the 
directions of a who appeared to lie marking the starting-post. — 

two men playing at as/yiliu, or trying to leap on to a greasy vase, over which 
one was stmnhling iinsnccessfrilly ' — -and a pair of ligures which I can only 


' It lay in a hill, from which it received 
the second name of Toinha del Poggio at 
Moro. Kestner described it nmler the 
name of Grotta delle Jlonachc. Ann. Inst. 
18-29, p. 116. 

'■* Dr. Drann (Ann. Inst. 1850, j). 255) 
Liiinks the cliariot is supposed to he xuJset 
by some oLstacle i)urposely thrown in its 
way, as shown in the Tomha della Scimia. 

* It is possible tliat tills tigiire "was in- 

tended to lie hulling his lance. If so, 
there were depicted in this tomh all the 
games of the Pentathlon, or (^uinc|nertium, 
viz. leaping (here with dnmh-bells) — the 
foot-race — casting the — hurling the 

spear— and wre.stling. 

* Mieali (Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 110), 


represents this man (tav. 70) as holding a 
long curved yiole. 

“ It was not, generally vases, but leathevii 
bottles — aiTKoi — that weie u.-ed in tlii- 
sXKirt ; or goat-skins filled with wind, and 
gre.ased, as Yirgil (Georg. II. Ssl) de.sciibes 
them — 

IMoiiihus in pratis unctos saluere iier litres. 

See also Pollux, IX. cap. 7. This was au 
amnsenient also ot the Athenian,s, and it 
was of Ikiechic character, for the goat 
iviiose skin furnished the spnit had pre- 
viously lieen .sacrificed to the jolly god. 
The skin became the prize of him who suc- 
ceeded in keeyiing his footing on it. Schol. 
Aristoidi. Pint. 1129. It was an amuse- 
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explain as an athlete, [h.ayiiig at hall with a boy, i.e.. making the buy his 
ball, fi)r he had one knee to the ground, with his baud raised as if to catch 
the boy, whom he had tossed over his head. Hard by were a couple of 
st(mt sticks, propped against each other, which perhaps represented the spring 
board, by which the boy was thrown into the air.® 

The bampiets in this tomb were painted in the pi'dinieiits over the 
.side-doors. In each scene were three tigiires, males, reclining on cushions. 
One played the lyre ; another held a flower ; a third, a branch of olive ; a 
fourtli ottered a goblet to his neighbour. In one corner a slave was busy at 
a niixing-va.si', like that in the Toniba del Colle. In one pediment was a 
dog, in tlie utlier s,,metliing wliicli might be a s.addle. or anything you 
pleased ; it seemed introduied merely to till the angle. But what was more 
iTiuarkable — in each pediment one of the ligures had the face of a dog ; it 
was at least so scratched on the wall, the colour being almost effaced. 

The only painting in the inner eluimher was a hideous mask or Gorgon's 
face with tongue hanging out.' Here, as well as in the other two cliauibers. 
were a muuher of urns and other se[)ulehral momunents. One sarcophagus 
bad a female tigure reclining on the lid, and bolding a siiiall bird in her 
hand — the effigy of some Etruscan Lesbia with her sparrow, her delicice, 

Queiu plus ilia oculis suis am.abat ; 

and her niouniing Catullus chose thus to imnioitalise his love and her 
passion in stone. 

In the outer chamber the figures were on a white ground ; in the inner, 
the Gurgoueiun was painted on the native rock. wLicli is hero of a greenish 
grey hue.** 

Among the sepulchral inscriptions there was one of bilingual character.'-* 


Note II. — To.mha i: d'Eurii'Ice. Sec page 340. 

This tumli contained three chamhers. two of which were decorated with 
l)aintings. In one, a man with alight Maiuifu on his shouldeis. wasplaying 
the Ij’re in the midst of a gi'oup of dancers, one of whom was a woman. 
Antiquaries thought to see in this scene Orpheus fetching Eurydice from the 
shades; and the inclination of the two prineipal figures towards each other, 
and the eagerness of the nym]>h, who seemed running, rather than dancing. 


incut iniicli akin to the greasy pole and 
flitch of h.iLon of our own rustic tairs and 
iiievry-nuikiugs. Fioni the action of hop- 
ping in this g.iiue, tlie term e.iiiie to he 
applied to hupping on any occasion, 
AnstopL, loc. cit. ; I’olUix, II. e. 4. 

** Mi.-ali (Ant. Pop. Ital. III. i>. Ho) 
ilesign.ates thi.s g.iiue, “ il salto dd vaivl- 
Irtto.” 

• ilic.di, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 10'2, 4. 

** In a toiiih near this, Signor Lnecioli 
di.scovercd, in 1830, about a hundred vases 
of the black relieved waie, all glued together 
in a mass l.y tlie sandy eaith, and in the 
centre was a paiiiteil tuz-a in the best 
style. Bull. Inst. IStO, pp. 5, 61. 153. 

The Etruscan inscriptiou would run 
thus in Latin letters, VEL. veszilea 


I-IISALISLE. The Romau ei>itaph is 

C. VESsIVS. c. F. 

CAESIA XATVS. 

It Avill be observed that the names do not 
seem to correspond, the “Veins'' of the 
Etruscan, as in the otlier bilingual inscrip- 
tion, given at ji. Slid, being tendered by 
‘‘Cains’’ in the Latiu. Yet Kellermami 
seems to regard them as referiiug to one 
and the same individual. Bull. Inst. 1S33. 
I'p. 4P, 51. 

This toinh has been Illustrated and de- 
scribed by Vlicali, Ant. Pop. it.il. tav, 6b, 
7n. III. pp. loS-lll. Ingliirami, Mus. 
Chius. II. t.iv. 12'2-133, Kestner, Ann. 
Inst. lS2b, pp. 116-120. 
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towards the dtharoyltis with oiit-htivt< lied amis, iqipeared to favour tliis 
opinion. If this weie tlie true iiiterpietatioii, tlie other daiieers iiiioht ho 
supiiosed to rejirc.seiit souls attraeted and aniiiiatoil Iw the iiiufrie of Jiis 
lyre. It iiu'oht he doiihted, however, if this weie the real jiin'iioit of tin- 
seeiie, not because subjeet.s from the mythology of the (ireeks an- raiely 
deiiieted on the walls of Ifmiscan tombs, thoiieli .so eoiiiinonly intiodueed in 
the reliefs on sepuli hral urns and saieopha^i. but rathe i because in its a'ciieral 
eliarac'ter tlie si eiie iliil not dill'er yieatly from the- many other wall-paiiitinos 
which represent the ordinaiy ehinei s at the fiiiieial lites. The trees, wliicli 
alternated with the li,e;iires. weie drawn with more truth and freedom than 
usual. 

The other painted eh.amher e.vhiliited ft stive si ones — males reeHuinp, at tlie 
banrpiet, a ■iuhiilo playiii,”' the diuible-pipes, and a mixing-jai, with the Jioiire 
of a Jsatyr painted on it, standing on the ,i;iomid. • hi another wall a hoy was 
hriiigiii”- a pair of slippeis to one of the revellers.' 

The tomb belonged to the Conte della Ciaja. by whose name it was often 
designated. 

In point of antiquity the isiiiitiiig.s in this tomb ajipear to tank between 
those of theTomha de-lla Scimia and of the TomLa Casueeiiii. and to belong to 
the .second period of Etruscan art, which is designated as tlie ( ineeo-Etriisean. 
Ilelhig' places tliem after the Gmtta del Citaredo, and hefore the Giotte 
Triclinio. Querciola, and Bigho of Corneto." Brumi refers them to an 
atlvanced period of archaic art, a pciiod in whicli, while retaining great 
simplicity of design and coloming. ami somewhat still of Etruscan ri,gidity. 
they show a manifc.st development under Hellenic iiilhience, and even betray 
a studious endeavour to penetmte into the .spirit of Greek art. In eompaiisou 
with the Tarquinian puintings specilied above, he pronounces them to appear 
more free, haniionious, and nohle." 

' For a ilesoription and illustrations of lu.st. IS50, tav. 1". 
the painting.s in this tonih, see Ann. Inst. • Ann, Inst. 186.3, p. Oiii. 

1850, pp. 2S0 — 2S5 — Ilraun; IMon. luedit. •* Ann. Inst. 1*66. ji. 421. 
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CIIIUSI.— r'Z/'N/f.V. 

POGOIO Gajjxla. 

Crede uiilii, vires ali^nas n.itui.i 'cijiileris, 

Attribiiit ; tumnlos riudicat uitibra siius. 

Sexkca. 

Ut iiiioiidan CretA fertiir Libyriiitlms in altii 
raiictilnis tcxtiim caris iter, aiK-iiateinque 
^nile viis iiabuisse doliuii, qin'i siaiia sequendi 
Fallcret incie[>ronsas et irroaioaitilis error’. 

VlIt'ilL. 

It is a notable fact that but one descriirtion of an Etruscan 
tomb is to be found in ancient writers ; and that tomb was at 
Clusiuin — the mausoleum of lutrs Porsena. It is thus described 
by Varro, as quoted by Pliny : — 

“ He was buried under tlie city of Clusium, in a spot where 
he has left a monument in rectangular masonry, each side 
whereof is three hundred feet wide, and tifty high, and within 
the square of the basement is an inextricable labyrinth, out of 
which no one who ventures in without a clue of thread can ever 
find an exit. On that sqiiai-e basement stand five pyramids, four 
at the angles, and one in the centre, each being seventy-five feiA 
wide at its base, and one hundred and fifty high, and all so ter- 
minating above as to support a brazen circle and a pctusnu, from 
which are hung by chains certain bells, which, when stirred by 
the wind, resound afar off, as was formerly the case at liodona. 
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Upon this circle four otlier pyramids are based, each rising to 
the height of one hundred feet. And above these, from one 
floor, five more pyramids, the height whereof ’i'arro was ashamed 
to mention. The Etruscan fables record tliat it was er^iial to 
that of the rest of the structure.” 

This description is so extravagant, tliat it raised doubts even 
in the mind of the all-credidous Pliny, who would not commit 
himself by recording it, save in the very words of 'S'arro.^ Can 
we wonder that the moderns should be inclined to reject it in 
totu ! Niebuhr regarded it as a mere dream, — “ a building totally 
inconceivable, except as the work of magic,” — no more substan- 
tial than the palace of Aladdin.’ 

But at the same time that we allow such an edifice as ^'arro 
describes, to be of very diflieult, if not impossible construction, 
we should i)ause before we reject the statement as utterly false 
and fabulous. It is the dimensions alone whicli startle us. 
Granting these to be greatly exaggerated, the structure is not 
impracticable. We should consider the peculiarities of its con- 
struction, and if we find an analogy between it and existing 
monuments, we may pronounce it to be even within the bounds of 
probability. A monument wi.mld hardly have been traditional, had 
it not been characteristic. However national vanity may have 
exaggerated its dimensions, or extravagantly heightened its pecu- 


' Bin. H. XXXVI. 19, 4.— Xainaiio 
et Italicurn (liibyrmthum) dici convenit, 
r|ueiii fecit sibi Poi*senna rex Etruriin se* 
imlcii cauisA, simiil ut exteruuriiiu regum 
vanitiift <iUOtiue ab Italic superetur. ^Setl 
cimi excedat oimiia faiuilositas, utcmur 
ilisiii.s VaiTonis in expObitione ejiis 
verbid? : — Sepultu.s est, iiiquit, Mib urbe 
Clii^io ; in quo loco inonumentnni reliquit 
Ictpide ipiulrato ; fcingula lateia i>edum lata 
triceiium, alta quinqiiagenum ; iiiqiie ba.';! 
({uadrata intus labyrinthum iiiextiicabilem : 
quo hi quis imijropcret sine j,doiiicre hui, 
exitiim iiiveiiiie netiucat. Sujua id qiiad- 
lat’.im 2 'yraniides stant ijuinque. quatuor 
ill aip^uilift, in medio niia : in iiuo latue 
pedum quinum septuageniim, alt^p centum 
qiiiiiqiuigenum : ita fa^tigatcp, ut in >>ummo 
olbi^ teneii>i et petasiis uniu ommljiis sit 
inipoditus, ex quo pendeant exajita catenis 
tintiniia))ula, quie vento agitata, longe 
srmitus referaut, ut Dodonie ulim factum. 
Sujn'a queni oibem quatuor pyrainides in- 
Miper, feingube ex.stant altcC petUim cen- 
tenum. Sui)ra quas uno .'•olo qiiinqne 


pyramidcs ; fiiiarum altitudiuem VaiTonem 
puduit atljicere. Fabulie Etruscie tnulunt 
eaiidem fuisie, quani totiiis 02)eiis : adeo 
vc'-ana «lementiu quieii^se gloriam impendiO' 
nulli profuturo. Pi\eterea fatiga-ise regni 
vires, ut tamen laus major artificis es.-set. 

- jS’iebulir, I. pp. I'lO, 551. Engl, t ran?. 
Letronne (Ann. In^tit. 1S29, p^j. 380- 
395) think.? it nothing more than the 
fragment of an Etruscan cjac, 2>re5>&rved in 
the religiou.s anil ]ioetiL-al traditions of tlie 
country. Sc ai.so Orioli, vho iuits on it a 
mystic inter 2 >retatioii. Ami. Inst. 1SJ3, 
1 ». Jo. The Due do Luynes, lio\\ever, and 
Quatremere de Quincy belie\ed the whole 
tale literally, and have attemi'ted to restore 
the monument from the descrijdion. Ann. 
Inst. l>'2y, p. Alon. Ined. Iiist. 

L, tav. 13. Canina his al^o made a 
restorjition of this monument. Auhit. 
Ant. Seg. Sec. tav. 159. The worthy 
father Angelo Cortenovis wiote a treatise 
to prove it Vtis nothing inoie than a huge 
eleetiical maehine. 
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liarities, it could not have conceived of something utterly foreign 
to its experience ; any more than a Druid bard could have sung 
of a temple like the Parthenon, or an Athenian fable have 
described a palace like the Alhambra. That such vas the 
Etruscan tradition U’e cannot doubt, for Yarro was not the man 
to invent a marvellous tale, or to colour a story more highly than, 
he received it.® 

Xo one can doubt that a magnificent sepulchre was raised for 
Lars Porseua, the powerful cliieftaiii, whose very name struck 
terror into Pome, and whose victorious arms, but for his own 
magnanimity, might have swept her from the map of Italy. The 
site, too, of such a monument would naturally be at CTusium. his 
capital. That it was of extraordinary dimensions and splendour 
is likely enough ; otherwise it would not have been 

“ A worthy tomb for such a worthy wight " — 

the greatest Etruscan prince and hero whom histoi'V commemo- 
rates ; nor would it have been thus traditionally recorded. That 
it had a square basement of regular inasoury, su2i2')orting five 
pyramids, as described by the legend, is no way im2)robable, 
seeing that just sucli a tomb is extant — the well-kinown sepulchre 
on the A2opian Y'ay at Albano, vulgarly called that of the Horatii 
and Curiatii.^ And though that tomb he Ronian and of 
rie2mhlican date, it shows the existence of such a style in early 
times ; and its uniqueness also favours the antiquity of its model. 
'Whether the analogy was carried further in this monument it is 


Chiller (Etrusk. IV. "2, 1) h of oxnnion 
tluit the lower part with the lahyiintli 
really existed, and that the ni)per, though 
greatly exaggerated, wa.s iiot the mere 
offspring of fancy. He thinks that Varro 
inu.vt have seen a portion of the nionmiient 
he desciibes — “he wuuhl hardly have 
gathered such precise statements fiuiu 
mere licai>ay; yet the ni'i>er part, from 
A^hat point upwards is unceitaiu, wa'> 
merely pictuied t^f him hy the inhabitants 
of the city.” Niebuhr (I. p. loOi, how- 
ever, thinks Varro took liis deMiiiption 
from the Etru>'Can boi.k-<. DrioU lap. 
lughir. ;Moii. Etrus. IV. ]». 1»37) thinks 
Varro’s picture must have heoii not only 
consistent with the Etruscan stile of urchi- 
tecture, but drawn fiom a real object, just 
as tiie palaces of Ariorto's and Tas‘'(»‘-«. 
imagination had evidently their originals 


in Italy. And Abekeii f^^littehtaUen, p. 
fflG) cousideis it, in it.s fundamental cmi- 
ditions, tu be thorougbly natiuiial, and in 
ahCordunoe with other edifices of the land. 

^ In that inrtam^., howeier, there are 
cono", not pyramid^, but the latter woid i.' 
thought by .Mmio to liave had a geiieii'* 
ai'i*!!*. <itb>u to anything having tho ta})enua 
loini of a Haine. Caiiina {Ann liivt. IS. >7, 
A p- '*»♦») object' to tlii-> "u tlh; authority 
of OiceiT) (Nat. I’cr. II. IS) ; who, bow - 
ever, lueiely lucutinns the pvraiiud, the 
cone, and the ci Under ii.s di^^tlUL•t forni'. 
Tomb', with a'liuie ha'-enient'. of large si/e, 
either for mounds nf earth, or tor the mix'- 
port of j'yianii'ls cr cones, like that of 
Albano, arc still extant at Cerveiri. V"l. 1. 
je 275. For the toiul) at Ailiano. 'ce 
icnuuks at \ ol. I p. 454. 
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impossible to say, for its cones now support nothing but them- 
selves, and cannot even do that without assistance. The Cucu- 
inella of Yulci, with its walled basement and ])air of towers, 
square and conical, and its Lydian cousin, the royal sepulchre i>f 
Sardis, with its diadem of live h'nnii/i. though both are circular 
in the basement, bear also a strong affinity ti) the Yarronian 
tucture.’ For further analogies it is not necessary to seek, 
though Yarro himself suggests one for the bells : because the 
superstructure is just that part of the editice, which offered a 
held f(»r the imagination of tlie legend-mongers.'’ 

But the distinguisliing feature of Porsena's tomb was the 
labyrinth, which alone led Pliny to mention it. Here, if in any 
IJoint, we may consider the tradition to S])eak truth ; and here, 
as will presentlj- be shown, a close analogy may be traced 
to existing monuments. Xow the labyrinth being within the 
basement, was in all ju'obability undergromid ; which may 
account for it not being visible in Pliny’s day. P’he iqtper 
l)ortion of the monument, wliatever it may have been, had pro- 
bably been long previoush' destroyed iit the (iallic or Piomaii 
sieges of Olusium, and the labyrinth itself, with the sepulchral 
chambers, may liave been conudetely buried l>enenth the ruins of 
the superstructure, so that even its site hud been forgotten.' 
That this labyrinth, however, actually had an existence, there is 
no ground for doubt ; such is the opinion of distinguished critics 
who have considered the subject. Niebulir, indeed, struck with 
the extravagance of Yarro’s description, condemned it at once as 
fabulous, which as an historian lie was justified in doing. It is 


^lee A’ol. I. pp. 452-4. The uj-ypl bO 
c'Oiniuonly found in Etruscan toiuhs, in the 
foim of truncated cones on square pedestals 
— sometimes several rising from one base- 
ment — bear much analogy to the pyramids 
of the Clusian legend, etill more to the 
tomb at Albano. 

® I)r. ]3rauu points out the analogy ex- 
i.-sting between tlie far-iaojecting roofs of 
Etruscan houses — as we know them from 
the imitations in cmeraiy urns — and the 
pctas’is, which Yario describes as resting 
on the lower tier of jijTaniids. Laberinto 
di Porseunu, coinparato coi sepolcri di 
i’oggio Gajella, p. 3. Such an iini, of 
fetid limestone, in the shape of a house, 
with an overhanging roof, is represented in 
the woodcut at the head of this chapter. 
Of this lun, IhauQ remarks, ^‘its singular 


aspect recalls to every one who has regarded 
such monuments with an experienced eye. 
the peculiarities of the tomli of Porsenna. ” 
Of. Pull, In.st, 1S40, p. 150. 

* Abeken remarks with justice, that if 
the monument had been entirely of masoniy , 
it could not possibly have utterly disajj- 
peare^l, especially so early as Pliny’s time ; 
and thinks it was moie prol>ably a hill or 
mound like the Cajutoline area of Rome. 
Ann. Inst. 1841, jn 34; i^Iittelitalien. 
p. 245. In this case, when the surroiinil- 
ing ma.sonry was removed, the rest of the 
monument would soon lose its ai-tiricial 
diameter and sink into a natural mound ; 
vet though all tlie external adornments of 
the tomb might ha’ve perished, the laby- 
linth, being in all probability excavated in 
the rock, must have remained. 
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the province of the antiquary to examine the details and consider 
how far they are supported hy reason and analogy. Alidler. 
therefore, makes a decided distinction l^etween the upper and 
lower part of the structure, and is of opinion, not only that the 
latter with the labyrinth, had an existence, hut that it was still 
extant in the days of Yarro.'' 

It is not idle then to believe that some vestiges of this lahvriiith 
may still exist, and to expect that it may yet be brought to light. 
If subterranean, it was in all probability excavated in the rock, 
and traces of it would not easily be effaced. In truth it has often 
been sought, and found — in the opinion of the seekers, who have 
generally placed it on the site of Chiusi itself, in the snl'gerranean 
passages of the garden Paolozzi, or in those beneath the city ; 
misled perhaps by Pliny’s expression, “ siih iirhe Clu^ia.” But 
that such was its position, the general aualogv of the sepulchral 
economy of the Etruscans forbids us to believe. It was more 
probably outside the walls, and if it were in one of the valleys 
around, it would be equally “below the city."’ 

Some few years since, tlie attention of the antiquarian world 
was much drawn to the tomb of Porsena. iu consequence of the 
discovery at Chiusi of a monument not only novel in cliaracter, 
hut with peculiarities strikingly analogous, and iu extent sur- 
passing every other Etruscan setmlchre. 

About three miles to the’ north of Chiusi is a hill caJled 
Poggio Gajella, the termination of the range on whicli the 
city stands. 

There is nothing remarkable in the appearance of tiiis hciglit : 
it is of the yellow arenaceons earth so common in this district : " 
its crest is of the same conical form as most of the hills around, 
and it is covered with a light wood of oaks. There was no 
reason to suspect the existence of ancient sepulchres ; hu- it was 
not a mere tumulus, hut a hill, raised by nature, not by art. 
Yet it has proved to he a vast sepulchre, or rather a ceiueterv iu 
a jMltjunilrioii — an isolated city of the dead — situated like 
other ancient cities on the summit of a hill — fenced around witli 
walls and fosse, filled with the abodes of tlie dead, carved into 
the very forms, and adorned with the very decorations and 


^ Etru.bkci, IV. 2, 1. So .olw> think 
Thiersch uVhhaipIlung dcr Jlunclmcr xVka- 
deiiiie. L p. 415) and Ahehen (Aim. Instit. 
1841, i'. ^3 ; Mittelitalieu, p. -14) \\lio 
cites him. 

(jriuiiei’ calls this rock a Yolcanie ncnft'o. 


I'lit it i-s «lecidedly of aijuei'ii.'' de|i(mItieTu 
often containing OY'<tfr->]]ell.s, an<l otlier 
marine snh.'-tan' O'. It is cajiyact Y-Iicii 
inoi^t, ]iut extiomclY fiialtlo Ylieii 'hy ; 
and. like chalk, it ha." occa-ioiial hc cms "f 
liint. 
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funiiture of tliose of the liviii", avraiitted in distinct terraces, and 
communicating by tlie usual network of streets and alleysd 

I know not Avhat first induced Signor Pietro Bonci-Casuccini, 
the owner of the hill, to make excavations here ; it inav have 
been merely in pursuance of his long and systematic researches 
on his estate. Bnt in the winter of 1839-40 the S2)ade was 
apxdied, and very soon brought to light the marvels of the 
mound. 

About the base of the conical crest was unearthed a crepis, or 
circuit of masonry, of rectangular lilocks of travertine, un- 
cemented, from two to lour feet in length ; and around this was 
a fosse three or four feet wide. Many of the blocks, removed 
from their original places, lay scattered at the base of the mound 
when I first visited the liill, hut not one is now to he seen ; yet 
the fosse may still he traced, and will he found to mark a 
circiunfereiice of more than nine hundred feet.- 

Ahove it the crest of tlie hill rises some forty or fifty feet, and 
in its slopes open the tonihs, not in a single row, hut in several 
tiers or terraces, one above the other; and not in reguhir or 
continuous order, luit in groups. A single i)assage of great 
length cut into the lieart of tlie hill, and at right angles with 
the girdling fosse, generally leads into a spacious antechamber, or 
(itrinni, on vhich open several smaller chambers, or t/-h7/a/fg just 
as ill the tonihs of Ciere.’ r>oth (itriiiin and tricUuia are siir- 
r()unded by benches of rock for the snpjiort of the bodies or of 
sarcophagi. The doors are all moulded in the usual Egyptian 
form, with an overhanging sipiare-headed lintel. The ceilings 
are generally fiat, and coifered in recessed spnares or oblongs, as 
in the other tombs of Chiiisi, or they are carved into beams and 
rafters. They are painted in the usual style, and the walls also 
in certain chambers had pahited figures, wliicli tliough almost 
efiaced and in no case very distinct, might, at my first visit, he 
recognised as those of dancers or athlctu-, circling the apartments 
in a frieze, about twenty inches high.'’ They are no longer 


^ (.’oiuimI or mcks 

other foiiii', lull of hciuil'.hi'.-', are iiot im- 
coiiiiuon ill A'-Li Miiinr. Mr. Steuait speaks 
of one at lu Phiy^ia <L\<Uaaii«l 

p. 11 >, airl Sir Cxiarle-s Fellows 
he.'sciiho'' and illu^tiatt'' one at Pmara in 
Lycia. Fellow.-s' Lyeia, p. lo9. 

- Abeken (Ann. In>t, 1 ^ 11 , i». - 11 ) ?-a''S 
/iieti’e.-, are espial to 9-jS feet 

Fneli^li. A .'“Iniilar wall and Io-m: luivc 


been foiunl eri'drcHn^ tomh^ at Sta Miri- 
nelLi aiK-l Selva la Kucca ; and a fo.s-e is 
cut in the rock lound a tumulus at I’.ieda. 
See Vol. I. p. '217. 

The antechamber .'still more nc.iily le- 
sembles an atrinui, iiia''muc]i a-s the mot 
li<is now in npi-st iiistaiicLs lallen in, leaving 
it ojien to the sky. 

Thepiiut-ipal of these p.iintiii^^s weio 
in a gionp of tomhs to the li.eht of the 
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(listiiiguisliaLle. Tlie beiicLes of rock are not lett in unmeaning 
sliapele&sness ; tliey are liewn into the form of couclios, with 
pillows or cushions at one end, and the front moulded into seat 
and legs in relief — so many patterns of litruscan furniture, more 
durable than the articles themselves. Manv of these couches are 
double — made for a pair of bodies to recline side by side, as they 
are generally represented in tlie banquets painted on the walls. 
They jirove this monument to be of a jieriod when bodies were 
buried, rather than burned. 

The most important tombs are on the lower and second tiers. 
On the lower, the most remarkable is one that opens to the 
south. It is circular, about twenty-five feet in diameter, sup- 
ported in the centre by a huge column hewn from the rock, ten 
or eleven feet thick, rudely formed, without base or capital, but 
in the place of the latter there chances to occur a thin stratum of 

flints.'’ The tomb is much injured, re- 
taining no traces of ornament, except 
over the entrance, where is something 
like a head in relief on the lintel. Some 
beautiful vases," and the curious stone 
sphinxes of the TIuseo Casucciiii were 
found here. T’hese sphinxes, by the way, 
bear a remarkable resemblance to those 
in the reliefs from tlie Doric temple of 
Assos, now in the Louvre." Xothing is 
now to lie seen but fragments of urns of 
cispo. Ill this circular tomb, as weU as 
in the group of sc[uare chambers on the 
same level, are mysterious dark passages oiieniiig in the walls, 
and exciting the astonishment and curiosity of the stranger. Of 
tliese more will be said anon. 

TTiere are four otiier gvoups of tombs in this lower tier. 



iria’scAN SPHixx, psom tiik 
poGoio a.ur.LLA. 


( iixular tonil', inaikml v in the Plan. They 
cre 01 very simple character, of tv o coloiU'' 
only, rc'l ami hlack, ami in an anluiic 
ftyle. See Pull. Iii'-t. IStl, p. 10. 

The entiancc to this tomh is hv a hrouil 
or rather cliamhcr. vitli lar^e 
oil cither liainl, imlicatt'I lu the 
PI. 111 . but now liaidly «lT.tiii^uL-'hable. 

^ For an account oi these vases, of 

viiichweie in the auhaic Etrusian sitvle. 
ctUeis lif the best Clreek art, see Pull. Inst. 
IblD, jt. 12S. — Feueilaeh. At the en- 
tiaiicc to the round chamlier wa> found 


I)art of a winded lion, of in the nio.^t 

severely archaic style ; and such, it i,-« 
thou;^dit,niU''t have .snrroiincled thistuinulu" 
in i'rcat numhcr.s, as at the Cucuiuella, of 
Vulci. pull. Inrt. 1841, p. 0. 

'• The stjon^" resemblance that the reliefs 
from the said tem^lo bear to woiks ot 
Ptru.-scan art, ia noticed b\ Texit-r, Asie 
Mineure, p 2U4. The affinity in the 
tiipires redlining at a InuKiuet, and in the 
Wild heart'' devourmgtlieir prey, is stiikiug. 
>’^ce ilon. iiist. III. tav. ;]4. 
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making twenty-five chambers in all, besides two which are 
unfinished. 

On the tier above this are several tombs, some in groups, 
others single ; tw(j to the south seem to have been circnlar. The 
finest group is one ot five square chambers opening to the south- 
east, whose walls retain traces of painting, now much injured. 
Here were discovered articles of great beauty and value ; — the 
magnificent vase of the .Tudgnient of Paris, which foi-ms the gem 
of the Casuccini collection, found in one hundred and twenty 
minute pieces, now neatly rejoined — another vase on a small 
bronze stand or stool, with legs like those sculptured on the 
couches of rock — a cinerary urn in the form of a male statue, 
with a moveable head as a lid- — -a few small articles of gold and 
jewellery, and some thin laniiiue of gold attached to the wall of 
one of the tombs, as though originally lining it throughout. In 
two of these chambers open small passages, like those in the 
lower tier.^ 

On the third and highest tier are three groups of tombs, 
one of wbicli is supported by a column of rock ; and here also 
were found articles of jewellery, and fragments of painted vases. 

I was grieved, on a recent visit to the Poggio Gajella, to find 
its sepulclires in a sad state of neglect and ruin. Host of the outer 
tombs are now encumbered with the (h'hris of their fallen r(jofs, 
and lie C)pen to the sky, so that it is not easy to recognise tliem 
as marked in the Plan ; all traces of sculpture and painting have 
been effaced from the walls, and a little colonriiiu and carviim on 
the ceilings alone remain of the original decorations. 

The marvel and mystery of this curious hive of tondjs are the 
dark passages, which have given rise to as much s])eculation us 
such obscurities are ever wont to excite, in works sepulchral or 
literary, ancient or modern, of Cheops or Coleridge. They are 
just large enough for a man to creep through on all fours. Here, 
traveller, if curious and enterprising, “you may thrust your urms 
up to the elbows ill adventures.” Enter c me of the holes in tlio 
circnlar tomb, and take a taper, either between your teeth, or in 


® The loiEfc^t of thc'e pa'-aucs e\tcTi'K 
to ?)o hi'LK'c'ui. or nr feet, anil is not yet 
fully (learetl out. Another pa'«s.igc, whi-'li 
is nearly 3 feet s-qiiare, luiis some (.list.ime 
in a btiaight line into the rm-k, :in*l then 
meets a third, at right angles, T\hick ia 
still full of earth. 

As the toniha on this ui‘per tier are in- 
VOL. II. 


ferior to tho-'O helow the in, Ahekeii iiiTg*- -st-s 
that thev may lia\e keen intended lui the 
slaves or dependtiits of the lain. ly. Ann. 
IiHt p. 32. Jlut liie meanest toHi! .-r 

are at the ka^e of the mound, ifonie ka\e 
seen in these a fourtli tier, t!iou::ii they can 
hardly he sanl to he on a ditfcrent level 
from the principal groups. 


-t A 
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your fore-paw, to light you in your Xebucliailnezzar-like progress. 
You will find quite a labyrinth in the heart of the mound. Here 
the passage makes a wide sweep or t in uit, apparently at random 
— there it bends back on itself, and forms an inner sweep, leading 
again to the circular chamber — now it terminates abruptly, after 
a longer or shorter coimse, — and now, behold ! it brings you to 
another tomb in a distant part of the hill. Observe, too, as a'ou 
creep on your echoing way, that the passages sometimes rise, 
sometimes sink, and rarely preserve tlie same level ; and that 
the.y occasionally swell out or contract, though generally regular 
and of uniform dimensions.^ 

'What can these cuniculi mean? is a question every one asks, 
but none can satisfactorily answer. Had they been beneath a 
city, we should find some analogy between them and those often 
existing on Etruscan sites, not forgetting the Capitol and Hock 
Tarpeian. Had they been beneath some temple, or oracular 
shrine, we might see in them the secret communicatious by which 
the machinery of jugglery was carried forward ; but in tombs — 
among the mouldering ashes of the dead, what purpose coidd 
they have served ? Some have thought them part of a regularly 
planned labyrinth, of which the circular tomb was the centre or 
nucleus, formed to preserve the remains and treasure there 
deposited from profanation and pillage.- But surely the}- would 
not then make so many supertluous means of access to the 
chamber, when it already had a regular entrance. Moreover, the 
smallness of the passages — never more than three feet in height, 
and two in width, as small, in truth, as could well be made by 
the hand of man, which renders it difficult to thread them on all 
fours ; the irregularity of their level ; and the fact that one has 
its opening just beneath the ceiling, destroying the beauty of the 
walls, which were painted with dancing figures, and that anotlier 
actually cuts through one of the rock-hewn couches— forbid us to 
suppose they were designed for regular communication, or were 
constructed throughout on any determined system. In truth, the 
latter tacts would seem to show that in tliose cases, at least, tliev 
must have been of subsequent construction to the tombs. Could 
they then have been formed either b^' the burrowings of some animal, 
or by former plunderers of the tombs in their seareJi for treasures? 

' For plans of the several stories in this i>l:ite- arc l.y if. (truiicr, the wcll-hnowii 
trnnuln.s .ami for ilUistrations of the .articles artist. Tire plan given at page 301 is from 
fduiid in the toinlis, see the iicantifiil work that work. 

of l)r. Jh-ann cited above. The plans and = Feuerbach, Bull. Inst. 1S41, p. 8. 
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To the fii'st it may he safely ohjecteil that these passages are 
t(jo large, and in g'eiieral too regular. In one of tlie toiiihs in 
the npi)er tier, liowcver, are certain passages too small to admit a 
man, and therefore in all prohahility formed hy some aniniLd. I 
learned from the peasants who dwell at the foot of the hill, that 
badgers have been killed here. (In the roofs of several of the 
chamhers, which I was told had been found choked with earth, I 
observed the marks of that animal’s claws. Hut it is impossible 
to Imlieve that these labyrinthine passages have been made by 
that or any other (piadi'uped. 

It is more easy to believe that they have been formed in by- 
gone researches fur bujied treasure.'" That the tombs have been 
opened in past ages is evident from the state in which they v-ere 
discovered, from the broken pottery and urns, and from the 
pieces of a vase being found in separate chambers. ‘ Yet in 
general there is too much regularity about them, for the work of 
<-areless excavators. In one instance, indeed, in the second tier, 
there is a passage of very careful and curious formation, wliich 
gradually diminishes in size as it penetrates the hill, not reguhirl}' 
tapering, but in succeS'-ive stages — nhiijiKt c(n))j)i;acr(’ — like 
the tubes of an open telescope. From a careful examination of 
the cuHicidl ill this hill, all of whiidi I 2''eiietrated, I cannot but 
regard them as generally evincing design : here and there are 
traces of accidental or random excavation, such as the openings 
into the tombs whicdi spoil their symmetry : but these, I think, 
did not form iiart of the original construction ; they must have 
been made by the riders carrying on the ^lassages which were left 
as c/d-dc'-suc-s’.’ 

What the design of this labyrinth may have been I cannot 
surmise. Analogy does not assist ns here. True, the Grotta 
della Ilegiiia at Toscaiiella has somewhat kindred j^'i^sages, 
though to a much smaller extent ; but these are involved in 


Tills WHS AliGkenV luGve illge'-tcl 
opinion (Alittelital. p. 24 -ik ami that of 
MkmU also (Mdii. luoil. p. 

^ The guLl aii'l jcNioll'jiy tliscoveictl 
have been overloukeT by the Ih’st ntleis, 
as 1' someliines tlie ease — aitklo'' of gieat 
value being found oeeasioually among the 
loose earth. 

^ The jiassage wliu-h connects the cir- 
cular chaniher with the ^Tonp to tiie west, 
nanTAcs very suddenly as it approaches the 
latter, and opens in it in an iri'egular 


aperture, vvldch seems of more recent date. 
In the circular cliamher, one o]tenintr is 
ve^'ular, and another quite irregular. Yet 
in one ca''e it is the neate'^t and mo'^t 
deeidodly aititiiiai pasmge th.it Lnt> thruiigh 
the bench, May nut the passages have 
been formed In fore eertaiu of the tombs • 
-M ay they not have formed part of the 
oiiginal sepulchre in conncctiun 'with the 
circular eliamber, and have been cut into 
by the subsequent excavation of other 
cliambers ( 


A .t 
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ei^iial obscurity ; and in one of tlie mounds at Monteroni there 
were found cuiiicuU of this description, though leading not from 
the tomb, but from the grand entrance-passage." Tliere seems 
to be little analogy with the system of vertical shafts and 
horizontal wa3’s which exist in the same tumulus at !Monteroni, 
in the necropolis of Ferento, and in the Capitoline. There is 
more apparently with the subterranean passages beneath Cliiusi ; 
still more with the Biiche de’ Saracini at Volterra ; hut these are 
of most doubtful antiquitjg origin, and purpose, and probably 
not sepidchral. Nor can an^- affinity be discovered to the 
catacombs of Rome, Naples, and other places in Italy and SicRv. 
Future researches, either bj- clearing out these passages where 
they are now bloched up, or b_v analogous discoveries, ma_v 
possibly throw some light on the in^-sterw 

We have now seen the existence of something verv like a 
labyrinth in the heart of an Etruscan sepulchral tumulus, and 
have thus established, by analogy, the characteristic truth of 
VaiTo’s description, as regards the substructions of Porsena's 
monument. I would, however, go no further. I would not 
infer, as some have done, that this tumulus of Poggio Gajella 
may be the very sepulchre of that hero. Tlie circular, instead of 
the square basement, and the comiiaratively late date of its 
decorations and contents are o^jposed to such a conclusion.'" Yet 
its vast extent, and the lichness of its furniture, mark it as the 
burial-jdace of some of the ancient princes of Clusium ; and its 
discovery, after so mtiny ages of oblivion, encourages the hope 
that some kindred monument mav yet be found, which may 
unliesitatinglv be pronounced the original of Yurro's description.' 

Be tliis hope realised or not, the Jiicmorv of Porsena and his 
virtues is beyond decay. It rests not on mausoleum or “ star-y- 
poiuting pyramid,” wliich witliout that “monument more durable 
than brass,” are frail and perisliing records of huinan greatness ; 
for as an old writer (piaintlv observes, “ to be but pyramidally 
extant is a fallacy in duration.” 

’ AI)elieii ''U2n>0'es jjo'.itoiy (*f anrioiit Fia^niicut', 

tlie-e to htive been tlie Avmk of foiiner of i)ia'?sive iuj-s<iiiry al-'i t'k-em to iii'lii.,tte 
lifitTs. tlie ba-CTueiit of a .''L‘i»uli.-liial luinulu> 

® Tlii-s i- al<o Abfkcu’a ^lit- Ileie i-5 a mo-it 2 Tomi'>iii- tieM for 1. 

tt litalien, p. 24a. rc.ioaivlie.-^. lUit no exi.avatioii.s li,«\ubooii 

'* Tlieic U anotiier '•iinil.ir, Liit laiifcr \et hkbIo ; ami aio not hktiy to 1-e nia lo 

111 ]], not far "if, ralleil Poird'-' tU S*-in Paob*, a-s as the ihouiul leniaiiH in the 

tradition lias inaiked as tlin de- Lands of ts pre.:;Lnt pr(j 2 >i ietoi-'^. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LV. 

XurE. — L a];s 1’ui;:?en'A. 

Lai s is an Etiu'-a.iii jirii uoincii, suppuscal to Im sii^iiifn-ant of rank and 
ilip’iiity, as EtniM.au princes .seem always to Inivo liad this iiaiue — Lars 
i’oisena, Lars Toluiiuiius — a title of honour, equivaleut to ilutninns. Muller, 
Etriisk. I. ]i. 405. The fact of its heiip;;- the appellation aLo of the household 
deities of the Etruscans favonis this view. Vet the freipient oeeiunnee of 
this nauii'. or its varietii--. ■■ Lart,’’ or " Larth.” in sepulehral iii-.eriptioiis, seems 
to d( prive it of any peculiar dignity, and to show that it was useel 1 y 2 >euple of 
various classes in Etruscan society. Perhajrs the distinction ilrawn hy the gram- 
marians is eorreet — that Ear, L.aris, was siguitieuiit of deity, and Lars, Lartis. 
was the Etriise.in in'o iiinimi. The Eoin.ins. however, who took hnth from the 
Etuiseaus, seem to have used them iiiditrereidly. Tlhiler, 1. p. -10,^. Thus 
we find a Lar llermiiiius, consul in the yc.ir odd. Liv. ITl. Go. The old 
]>atiician (jenx Lartia derived its name from Lars, just as many other gentile 
names were formed from Lars is sinii'osed h\ L.ui/.i (Tl. ]>. 203) 

to signify dicuf. hut it is more generally helieved to he eipiivaleiit to 
‘Toid;" audit is even maintained that the Knglisli word is deiived from 
the Ktrnscau. Some t.dte Lars to he of I’elasgie origin, from the analogy of 
Larissa, dangtiter of I’ehisgns : ,tiut others seek its source in the Pheeiiieian. 
llowevif that he, it can at least, with all its derivatives, lie traced with 
ceitainty to thi' Etruscan. 

Porsciia is often called King of Lhisiiim, or of Etruria. Pliny (XL .54), 
however, seems to call him King of Ved'inii. He was puiperly eliiof 
Luemnu of IJlnsium. uiul "King of Luuiia'’ only in viuue of comiuanding 
the forces of the Confederation. 

The name is sjielt Loth Poi.seiia and I’oiseima, hut in any ease, thinks 
Xielinlir (1. pp. .5U0. o41), the I'lemiltim.ite is long, fiom the analogy of 
other Etiuscau gentile names — Vihemia. Kigeuua. 1‘erjieuiM. Itiiurimia : and 
he ^ironoiiiu-es Maitial .guilty of a "decided hhmder " in shortening the 
Jii nultilnate 

Uiei'O (plain piuuit ceiiteiiito 4liii.ius igiic, 

Il.inc spectarc iiiaimiii Lorseiia non iiotuit. 

Lnig. i. 22. 

Aretira iiiinis iic speriias va.s.r, luoueiiius, 

Lautirs eiat Xiiscis Ikirsena lictilihu^. 

EpL'. xiv. 9S. 

I.oul Alaeauhiy. in his admir.ilde “ L.i\ s of Aiieioul Home'’ (p. 44). justly 
ipitstiuns the right of Kiiiliulir or any other modern to jiroiiounee on the 
(piantitv of a evord which ” ilaitial must have uttered and heard uttered a 
hundred times hefore he left school ; " and cites Horace (Etiud. XVI. 4) and 
isilins Ttalieiis (VII 1. 341, 4sp) in eoiTidioration of that poet. C’ouniare kil. 
Itah X. 4S4. The following jirose-writeis, though their authority eaimot 
alfeet the ipuiidity, also sjiell it "Poisena." — Liv. 11. 4; Cicero, ju’o Sext. 21 ; 
Elor. 1. 10 ; Val. Max. III. 2. 2 ; Taeit. Hist. III. 72. Ciii the other hand 
there is the great authority of Viigil (Hen. YHi. G4G) — ■ 


Nee non Taniuiuiiun ejcetuiu Tursenna juhcleit ; 
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followed l>y Claudian (in Kutrop. I. 444) 

Qine.siit, et tantum fluvio Poi’senna remotiis — 

liy riiiiy (II. 54; XXXIV. 13, 39; XXXVI. 19), and Pencca (E])ist. GG ; 
Belief. V. IG), for the lenotlienhij^ of the peiiultiniate — Porsenna. Plutarch 
(I’ublieola) aI.so has Iloptrijraf, and Lhonysiiis (\ . :21) Tlopaivas- Seii'iiis (ap. 
GCii. VIII. GIG) indeed asserts that Virgil added an n for the s.dce of the 
nietre. as the penultiniati' Is short. Xow. tlioagli Lord Macanhi) was at 
lihcrty to adniit either mode, I hclieve him to he right in his elioii e of 
Poiseiia ; not on aeeonnt of Serviiis’ assertion, or because the authority of 
Horace, Ilavtial. and Siliiis Italiens outweighs that of I'irg'il and f'landian, 
hut because it is more aureeahle to tlie genius of the Etruscan language, 
which gives us " Piirsn,',,'’ as its capiivalent (;/t itijim, p. 33is) ; ainl just 
so the Ceieiia '■ of the Etruscans was written Oeeiiia or Ca’cinn.i liy the 
Homans. 
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teneut auti'^iia, bepulta. vetiir>ta. 

Ennius. 

— giii fiiro 

ed ar n"i: quasi il noiue o^curo. 

AKiOsTy. 

Thi; hills to the west ami uovtli-west of Chiusi are rich in 
I'itrnscan remains. The several towns of Cetona, Sarteano, 
Chianeiaiio and IMontepuleiano are supposed, from the positions 
they occupy, and the mines of ancient wealth around them, not 
from any extant remains of fortitications, to indicate the sites of 
so many Etruscan cities. It is certain at least that in their 
environs are ancient cemeteries yielding' the }nost archaic relics 
of Etruscan times. He who visits Chiusi should not omit to 
extend his tour to these towns, for they are all within a trifling 
distance of that city, and of each other; and should he feel little 
interest in their antiquities, he cannot fail to be delighted with 
the glorious scenery around them. He may make the tour of 
the whole in a day, though the roads in p)arts stand much in 
need of repair. 

Cetona is only five or six miles from Chiusi to the south-west 
— a clean little town, and a picturesque, on an olive-clad height, 
with a ruined castle of feudal times towering above it. It has 
a decent inn in the Piazza, the “ Locaiidu del Leone,” kept by 
Cfiovanni and I’asqualo Davide. 

The Etruscan anti(],uities now visible at Cetona are all in the 
possession of the Terrosi family. The collection was originally 
made hv the late Cavaliere Ciiamhattista Terrosi, who drew most 
of his treasures from a spot called Le Cardetelle, in the valley of 
the Astrone, half way between Chiusi and Cetona. Since his 
death no steps were taken for many years to increase the eollee- 
tion, hut his son. Signor Ciiulio, has recently made some most 
valuable additions to it. 
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The collection is not large, hut verr select. Here are some 
beautiful specimens of the black pottery of this district — the tall 
cock-crested ^avs, focohtri, and other articles in the old rigid style 
of Clusian art ; among' ■svhieh a fine goblet of the rare form called 
carchcsion, with a hand of figures in relief, is conspicuous. There 
are painted vases also, chiefiy in the archaic style, with black 
figures on a red ground. 

In this collection are two cinerary inns of much interest. One, 
on which a female figure, pafera in hand, reclines on a cushion 
that was once coloured blue, bears in tlie relief below an armed 
warrior, seized by two figures in human shajie, but with the heads 
of a iiig and of a ram. A female figure stands behind him, and 
brandishes a serpent over his head, while another woman, whose 
attributes mark her also as a Fury, stands at the opposite end of 
the scene. A second warrior is sinking to the ground in death. 
We may recognise in this scene the attempted enchantment 
of Ulysses by Circe, — a rare subject on Etruscan urns. The 
draper3’ on the figures bears traces of colour.^ 

The other urn is one of the best preserved Etruscan monuments 
of this character I remember to have seen. The relief shows a 
female figure without wings, hut with a hammer and the other 
usual attiibutes of a demon, sitting on an altar, witli her arm 
about a naked youth. (.>u each side a man, with a Phrygian cap 
and a chlainys on his shoulders, threatens witli drawn how 
the life of the youth. A child sits weeping at the foot of 
the altar, and a woman iu an attitude of grief, with hands 
clasped on her hiji, sits on the other side of the demon. It is 
ditficult to explain this scene. It may rejiresent the slaughter 
of Penelope’s suitors — the chaste queen being jiortrayed in the 
sitting and sorrowing female, if this he not Enrycleia, her nurse ; 
the two archers being E’lysses and Telemachus."^ 

The interest of this urn lies not so much in the subject of the 
relief, as in its high state of preservation, and its peculiar adorn- 
ments. The necklace, chajilet, zone, and anklets of the Lasa 
are gilt ; so also the chaplet of the youth, and the Phrygian caps 


^ IlIu^^tratioIES of the iiiTt are i^iven iii 
Ann. Inst. 1S42. tav. I>. ; and ]*y 

!Mioaii, !Mou. Ined. tav, For notice.^', 

f<ee Ann. Inst. i*. 47 (Braun) ; Bull. 

In.^t. 1842, p. 18 ; 184'>, p. 01 (Braun). 

' This is Biaiin's r.jtinion (Ann. Inst, 
loe. cit.). He ackuowIe'].;;,"es that Telenia- 
clius is nut so represente<l by Homer, but 
EtrusL-an veision.s of Hreek myths generally 


dirter more or less from tliO'-e which are 
received. HeoKe\sheie suy^e.'-ts that the 
she-demon on the alt ir juay be intended 
tor Pio-^'Cipiue, hnl vlio the youth under 
Jier pi.»tc<tih- aim may l;e, and what the 
child weetii(F4 at Ijci iopt may mean, lie is 
at a to (.i»njoetiue. TIii.s um i.-^ illus- 
trated hy Hicaii. iMmi. Ined. tav. 4l> j Ana. 
Inst. 1842, tav. K. 
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ui l!ie •'Viirriors ; and the drapery of the -whole is coloured a rich 
jOhyle. The recumbent figure on the lid is that of an elderly 
iiUu’. -ffith a fine head, and liis chaplet of oak-leaves, his long and 
ildci t<U'(jne, his signet -ring, and the vase in his hand, are all 
cdt: while the cushion on which he reclines and the drapery oii 
li U ’>tTsi)u are purple. These colours were perfectly fresh when 
’la. iii’U was discovered, and were sot out by the pure -white 
!i hdT'ter of the monument, which has now lost somewhat of its 
l> I'iliaiicy. The etfect of the wliole is still very rich ; and as the 
.Cu'.[->tute is not of a high order, the colour does not impair the 
iib'flity- It is perhaps the best specliiieu of polycliromy, applied 
V> smlpture, that is to bo seen in Etruria. 

I'lit hio gem i)f this ccdlectioii is an ivory cuji, covered with 
.'i and most interesting reliefs. It was found hi a tomb 

cUTii an isolated mound in the Podere Pauia, ahout three miles 
cgidiiif Chiiisi. The tomb was hollowed in the rock as usual, 
t/ht instead of a pillar or column in the midst, it had a short wall 
;<'ft ill the rock, which divided it into two chamhers, leaving a 
jvUs'ngc bcdweeii them at the inner end. In one cliaiiiher was a 
r‘’o-;-Iu'\vu bench, yet on this lay no sarcophagus or urn, hut on 
t Ilf ti'H’Uud between it and the iiartltion wall were the remains of 
;i b 'vlr. stretched on bronze plates, fastened together by nails in 
t bo ouvliest style of metal work, adorned with iigiires and ilowers 
1 -.elicf, and resting on a grating of iron rods. This -was snp- 
1 by the discoverers of the tomb to be a pavement of bronze. " 
,thii it has also been cited as a proof that the ancients sometimes 
ihialtho -walls of their tombs with metal plates;^ hut to me it 
:sh|t.--nrs far more probable that it was the bier of bronze on which 
t be Corpse was conveyed to the sepulchre, and on which it was 
tbicehft. It -ivas found in fragments and had doubtless been 
I i-r-'lied by the jirevious riders of the tomb, who had entered 
t bi 'iiah a hole in tlie roof. From the description we have of it 
if ' Jis appiareiitly very similar to the bronze bier iii the Pcgiiliui- 
fio.as^i tomb, at Cervetri.-’ In the same tomb iii the Pauia 
I'clen’ were found a very large piot or oUn of hronze, 8 U inches 


h They huiy have leiueinhered the 

ou) hi Homer, li. x. 4 l‘G ; xiv. 17o ; 
f '-i Xiii. -i. 

•* i iull- in.'-t. 1^74, p. 20.L llelhig cite'> 
f Caibbiico Iho^T. as authority lur the 
f 'foi tlhd Hi liiti exeavatioii.s m ueai 

B 'li'e ih'iella, iu the neiL^hbouihood ot 
f 'll! h'j toiuid a tomb t-imilur in cou- 


htrip-tii‘11 to tiiK, and lined ^\ith hionze 
phitess to the height of lu iia he-s tioiii the 
.niuiiml, ill the bhaiuber vhbh Lontnined 
the reiiiaiii-^ of tiu. ile’-od-ed. lii tlie roggio 
tTctjella tliiu I'liulittv of weie found 

adliciiiij; tu the valU of one of the tumb<, 

I I'lc f<ifpj‘(Xj J». ooo. 

^ Sec Vul. I. IK * 207 . The bier in the 
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in diameter, and 27 in height, also of jdates haninierod and 
fastened together witli nails, in the earliest style of metal-work, 
called sphyrdatoHy and within it, anotlier j^ot of different form 
but of similar con.struction, which contained human ashes, 
together with mam’ leaves of gold, as if a wreath of that metal 
had been deposited on the remains. In the outer vase was found 
a heautiful_/ilic/« of pale gold, adorned with filigree work. 

The ivory cup was found upset in the middle of the tomb. It 
is of cylindrical form, being cut from that portion of a tusk next 
the root, where the tusk is thickest and hollow. It is nearh- 
8 inches in height, and from G to G1 in diameter, and its outer 
surface is carved with reliefs of figures and other ornaments in 
alternate bands, four of the former and five of the latter. The 
style is very archaic and oriental, and the figures closely resemble 
those stamped on the very early vases of huccliero. The cup has- 
lost its bottom , and is very imiierfect, portions of it being broken 
or having rotted aAvay, and the outer crust, on which the reliefs 
are carved, having peeled off- in [larts. 

The upper band is composed of As.syrian lotus-flowers, upright 
and inverted alternately. In the second band is a vessel, with 
a man at the helm, the sail wrapped round the yard, and an 
umjihnyd on each side of the mast. Two men raising their arms 
with lively gesticulations are ap|)roacliing the ship, followed by a 
big ram, carrying a man who clings to him beneath his belly. 
Here occurs a gap ; and then follows another ram, also carry- 
ing a man in the same i)osition. This scene clearly represents 
ITysses and his coiiipanions escaping fnnn the cave of Poly- 
idiemus, and is of great interest, for it is very rare to find events 
from the Greek heroic cycle illustrated on Htruscan monuments 
of so archaic a period. The third band contains floral ornaments. 
In the fourth you see a hii/d with its driver, and a warrior in the 
act of mounting the car; followed by three more warriors, all 
with Corinthian helmets, spears, and Argolic Inccklers, and by 
a 3 'outh on horseback. Then, after a gap, come four women, all 
in talaric clutoitra, and with their hair hanging in long jjlaits 
almost to their ankles, and ending in a tassel ; each with both 
hands on her bosom. An armed man kneels before them in the 
attitude of a sup 2 )liant. Alter another gap, is a suhah), jdaving' 
his i)ipes, as he turns to some warriors behind him. The fifth 

Ceivetri toml) cvasim-mcil 01 Iji'onze nailcl to^'ctlicr, aiij Mii'pnrtoil )iv irou-nuls 

croiM-il ilia lattiie-iiork. Tiiis of Chiiisi cro>-.iii^' e.u-li otlic-c .it liylit JJolh 

is said to hare been foimeJ of long plates were adurned in a similar luaiiuei. 
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IhiikI .shows ornaments like jirJNe, or Amazonian shields. The 
sixth is eomjiosed of figures, some human, some mythical — a 
man on horseback, a female centaur, draped to her heels — the 
barrel and hindopiarters of a horse being attached to the body of 
a woman — a bull with a single horn, a liippogi'iff, and several 
lions. The eighth band had also fanciful uiiinials ; and the 
seventh and ninth showed floral ornaments.*’ 

Another relic of classical anticpiltv at (Jetona is a statue of 
marble, of life-size, discovered aniong soui'? Homan ruins near 
the town. It represents a xdiilosopher or poet, sitting, half 
draped, in an attitude of contemplation, and is evidently of 
Homan times.' It is in the possession of Signor Gigli. 

If Getoua be an ancient site, we have no clue tij its original 
name ; the earliest record we have of it bemg in the thirteenth 
century of our era.- 

From Getoua to Sarteano there are but four miles, and the 
road is full of beauty. It ascends a steep and lofty height 
covered with w(.)od broken by boulders of travertine, and from 
the summit commands a magnificent view over the vale of the 
Ghiana — Getoua nestling at the foot of the mountain uhich bears 
its name, a mighty mass of hanging woods, in winter all robed in 
snow — lai I'ieve with its twin towers, like honis bri.stling from 
the brow of the long dark hills which stretch up fi'om the south 
— Ghiusi, nearer the eye, on a rival yet lower height — the int'.r- 
vening valley, with its grey and brown carpet of olive and oal: 
Woods — the lakes gleaming out bluel\’ in the distance — and tlie 
siiowy A])ennines billowing along the hori/.on. 

Sarteano stands on the brow of an elevated plateau, over- 
hanging the valley of the Ghiana. It lies five miles from Ghiusi 
to the west, and the road is excellent. About half-way is a hill, 
called Hoggin Hontolo, where painted tondjs are said to have 
been discovered. Sarteano is a idace of some importance, fully as 


^ For i\ furtlier (le"-enj)tion of tlii.-. cup, 
and of tlie tonil' in whioli it G\as foiiiul, 
see Full, hi'-t. I'p, 

' Jlull. lU'.t. p, l-'j-j. 

^ ilepetti. I. p. tiTe?. F'lr ludiees of the 
earlier exca\ atii'ii-^ on tlii'' ^ite see Ihdl. 
In.-st. i>. .HI ; p. 17. At Fuhu- 
zone, MX :soutli of Cetoiia, many 

Ftruscan relie.N have been dis-tiveied. 

l\liiiite t-’eton.i li'.'>7 hnn'i'iit, or 

about 077)1 feet, above tlie level ot the >ea. 


In thi> mountain, Miy-' Fu-peitl. we find 
Goiirted the fable oi Jauip'. a ho looks with 
one fate at the le^h-n^ of Yulran, with ilie 
other at the re.dm of Aeptuue ; foi iliough 
it li.-'es ill the mnht of liilh coveiod with 
marine sub^tanee-s, it j^ivg's wnt "ii (.very 
side to sul})huieon> vapoui-; and lod •'piiii;^^^, 
Ahi'-h lia%e coiapietoly iib iii-sted Im'G': 
while at a few mile's’ dht.un e, rise tho 
la\a-eone of l»adi< oiani and the tia'.hite of 
Moiitamiata. I. ji. O'jd. 
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large as Cliiusi, snrroundetl bj" walls of the middle ages. The 
inn, “ Locanda dTtalia,” kejjt by Lucrezia Vannetti, is tolerable 
for a town so little freixuented by foreign traveller.s ; yet this 
range of hills is much resorted to by the Tuscans in the hot 
season, both as a retreat from tlie hui’iiing heat of the hjw 
grounds, and for the sake of its mineral waters. 

At Sarteano there are two foci of interest to the antiquary — • 
the collections of the Cavaliere llargagli and of Signor I’anello 
Fanelli. 

The former of these gentlemen has some choice urns, found 
on his estate at a spot called Le Tombe, near the banks of the 
Astrone. 

One represent.s in its relief Hippolytus attacked by the sea- 
bull which Xeptune sent against him, and which caused his 
horses to take fright, so that they daslied him and his ciiariot to 
pieces — 

littore curnim 

Et juveneiu mon.stri.s iiavidi effiidcre niarinis. 

A she-demon or Fury, holding a torch, bestrides the fallen 
youth, and a warrior seems about to attack her, sword in hand. 
Tliis urn is polyclirome — the flesh of the men, the horse.s, the 
flame of the torch, are all red ; the Fiiry’s liair is l>rown ; the 
drapery, the shield, and other parts of the relief bear traces of 
yellow. 

There is a very good urn with the trite subject of Eteoeles and 
Polyneices. The moment, as usual, is chosen when the brothers 
are giving each other the death-wound. A Fury rushes between 
them, not to separate them, but to indicate her triumph over 
both ; she sets her foot on an altar in the midst, and extinguishes 
her torch. She has blue wings, with a large eye in each, small 
wings also on her brows, a serpent tied round her neck, and red 
busldns. The armour and weapons also of the warriors are 
painted, lleside the usual recumbent figure on the lid, winch 
is here a man wearing a long yellow torque, this urn has a little 
■child also, caressing its father. 

Another relief represents Orestes in Tauris ; and indicates the 
discovery by Iphigeneia, that the stranger she is about to sacrifice 
to Artemis, is her own brother, flrestes, naked, sits wee[)ing on 
the altar; she, also naked, stands leaning on his .slioulder in 
deep dejection. I’ylades is being bound by an armed man, to be 
subjected to the same bloody rite; and two Lasas, one at each 
end, fill u[) the scene. The execution (»f this relief is excellent. 
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Another scene, -where two young warriors are slaying an old 
man and seizing a maiden, may I’epresent the death of Ihiam 
and rape of Cassandra. A female demon, with torch and huskins, 
is in at the doatli. 

These urns, with others, twent}'-four in all, were found in one 
tomb, and tlie inscriptions show them to belong to the family of 
“ Crrrcur..'’ ^ The door of the tomb was closed by a large tile, 
bearing the same name ; it is preserved in this collection. The 
discovery of a sepulchre of this family in the neighhourlio(Dd has 
led some to regard Sarteano as the site of the ancient Caniars, 
hnt on no valid ground, for Cervetri might with as inncli reason be 
supposed tlie site of Tanpiinii, because the tomb of the Tar(|uins 
is in its neeroiiolis. Yet the very archaic character of the 
Xmttery found in the tombs of Sarteano ]')roves the existence of 
Etruscan habitation here at a remote period.- 

In the Casa Bargngli you see the fruit of some recent excava- 
tions in the Podere Bacciacciano, about one mile to the north, 
which prove the existence of a necropolis of very early date, 
resembling that of the Poggio Benzo, at Chiusi. The tombs 
■were sometimes in the form of wells, lined with small stones 
without cement, more often mere holes in the earth, containing a 
large pot, or ossuary, wrought witli tlie hand, in which were 
deposited the aslies and bones of the dead. As at I’uggio PLcn/o, 
one of the two handles of the pot was always found broken. 
AVhile the cinerary pots from tliat necropolis are often decorated 
with geometrical patterns, these of Sarteano are in general per- 
fectly plain, and therefore may he regarded as of higher antiipiity. 
In shai)e these pots resemble the cinerary vases found at Yilla- 
nova, the earliest cemetery of P’elsina, or ancient Bologna. 
Tike them also they were generally covered with a P'ttrra or cup 
of terra-cotta, inverted, one of whose handles -was invariably 
broken. The position of the p)oE was generally marked hy 
circular disks of sandstone, from 8 to 28 inches in diuiiieter, with 
the upper surface slightly conical, which lay a foot or moi-e abcive 
the pot. Sometimes there was more than one of these disks over 
a cinerary vase. The little cups and pots found grouped around 
the central one, are all of tlie same jaiinitive character, -with the 
exception of three fragments -wliich show reddish brown stripes 

^ The nume 18 touml aKo the in- reaJCaui.ii-^. Saggin, II. ![•. ol'O, -1-34. 
flexions uf Ciiineie^a, Cumeius-a, Cuiuemiiia. - For notice', ut the iuii> in the ^Muscuia 
Lanzi give-; other Etrusedu sepuLhial in- Ihiigagh, see Full. Iii-st. j.p. 3(j — :j2 

scriptions Y ith the names of Caiudiina, (SSozzi^ ; 1343, pp. lol-2 i^Lraun). 

Oamurina, and Camas, sYhicli last he would 
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on a pale yello'^’ ground.® In the cineraiy pots, mixed with the 
hones and ashes, were found various objects in hi‘ouze—/ihul<e, 
bracelets, hair-pins, chains, buttons, and crescent-shaped knives, 
supposed to have been razors. There were also found knives of 
iron, lance-heads, and Jihitlu- of the same metal ; together with 
spindles of terra-cotta; beads of coloimed glass, and of amber, 
which latter soon fell to dust on exposure to the atmosphere.* 

There was formerl}- a collection of vases in the i^ossessiou of 
Dr. Eorselli, some painted, but the greater part of them of the 
black ^vare of this district ; but since his death they have been 
sold.^ 

The collection of Signor Lunghini has also been dispersed 
since his death. It contained many vases, both Cfreek and 
Etruscan. The most remarkable were two of those tall and very 
rare vases, sometimes called liolmi, but more correctly leheies, about 
three feet high, and composed of a bowl-shaped vase, resting on 
a stand. AVhether for containing the ashes of the dead, or for 
perfumes I cannot tell : but the lid was pierced for tlie escajie of 
the ('Miivhuu, One of these vases was painted with numerous 
figures of men and animals in se2)arate bands; the other was of 
black ware with decorations in relief. Both were of very early date. 

But the most singular article in tliis collection was an urn of 
stone in the form of a little temjde or small dog-kennel, with a 
high-pitched roof. Each side disjdayed a scene in Ljw flat relief. 
First was a death-bed — the cori)se covered witli the shroud — 
children on their knees in attitudes of grief — wailing-women 
tearing their hair — suhnloiiuH drowning their cries with the 
double-inpes. On the opposite side was a race of tiijcc, or 
three-horse chariots ; and at the ends were baiiqueting-scenes — 
the feasting and sports attending the funeral. On tlie ridge of 
the roof at each end was a lion couchant — the symbolic guardians 
of the ashes. The urn rested on the bodies of two bulls with 
human, or rather fauns’ heads, representing either river-gods, or, 
more ^u'obably, Bacchus Hebon, — ® 

Semibovemtjue viranj, semivirumque boveni. 


2 Dr. Helbig iledares tliat tlie^e frag- 
mevits liear .1 reseinlilancc to tlie pottciy 
fnuiid ill tlie Acropoli.,! of Atlien?, imiler 
the ha&tion of Ciiiion, to that of Cyiiriis, 
anil alho to that found under tlie iieiiciinn of 
theAlhan Lake. Bull. In.-.t. ISi.n, i>. 23t. 

■* See a lelter from Signor I’. Barga"li to 
Count Gozzadini, in his Scavi AruoalJi 
pre.'-so Bolooua, p. 20. 


5 There were formerly in tlli^ collection 
some he.iutiful vases vith mytlinlogical 
snhjeets ; also a .seat or curule cliair of 
pottery, vith ha.s-reliefs, much resembling 
the beautiful marlile thione of the Pahizzo 
Coi-siniat Home. Fur notice.? of the Borselli 
collection, ms it uas, .see Bull. In.st. 1840, 
pp. 148, 149, 158. 

® These heads are like that shown in the 
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Tills monument is an excellent specimen of the very early and 
severely archaic style of Etruscan sculpture." 

Signor Eanello I’anelli is lord of the ruined castle, which 
crowns the steep cliff overhanging the town of Sarteano. It was 
presented to his ancestors some centuries since hy one of the 
^ledici, for services rendered to the Tuscan State. Here he 
dwells, not in the crumhling and iiicturescpie keep, hut in a 
house he has recently huilt within the walls on the only spot not 
covered by the grove of ilex, which now fills the castle-court. 
He possesses some good Etruscan bronzes, mirrors, jcdcra: with 
figured handles, many idols of various sizes and merit, pottery of 
hncdiero, a few painted vases, coins, etc. But he is particularly 
rich in Etruscan scarahei, some of them very choice ; and he has 
also some good intaglios. 

So rich is the soil around Sarteano in Etruscan treasures, that 
in the ordinary processes of agriculture artides are often brought 
to light and the proprietors of land come into the ])ossession of 
antiqiiities without the trouble of research. This necropolis is 
hardly less abundant in bronzes than in i^ottery. The tombs are 
all hollowed in the rock, very simple, without decorations, and 
have generally but a single chamber, which, when of great size, 
is supported by a rock-hewn pillar in the midst. Xot one 
remains open for insjiection. 

Much of this ancient ivlja has been disinterred near the 
^Madonna della Fea, about a mile to the west of Sarteano ; some 
also on Monte Salaja, in the same direction ; but the most 
archaic pottery is found still further, towards Oastigiioncel del 
Trinoro, a wall-girt village, with the ominous alias of de’ Ladri, 
or the Eohher-hold, three miles from Sarteano, towards Badico- 
fani. Much has also been found at C'astelluccio, four miles 
distant, on a mountain ridge on the western slope of Monte 
Cetoiia; and excavations made near a church called Spineta, 
below the same mountain, six miles from Sarteano, have yielded 
much early huvclu’iv, and urns of terra-cotta, but no painted vases. 

■\vooil-CHt at p. 401 of Vol. I. Tliis figure that city, or Akhelous, or some other river- 
is found on many hronze coins of Aeiqiolis god. Ann. Iii’^t lt<41, p. 133. 
of late date, and is supposed to rei>rescnt ^ For ii notice of this nrn, see Bull. In-t. 
either B>a< c}ius Hehon, the divinity of iSd'h p, 162. 

Campania, oi* the Sehethns, a rivulet near 
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CIIIAXCIAXO AXD MOXTEPULCIAXO. 

Relitiuici's vcterumriue vides monumeuta viroriini. 

VlKGIL. 

Fkom Sarteaiio to Cliianciano it is a drive of seven miles 
amid glorious scenery. This range of heights, indeed the whole 
district of Chiusi, is prodigal in charms — an earthly paradise. 
There are so many elements of heanty, that those which are 
wanting are not missed. Here are hill and vale, rock and wood, 
towns and castles on picturesque heights, broad islet-studded 
lakes, and ranges of Alinne snow and sublimity; and if the ocean 
be wanting, it has no unapt substitute in the vast vale or jdain 
of Chiana — a sea of fertility and luxuriance; while all is warmed 
and enriched bj' the glowing sun of Italy, and canopied by a 
vault of that heavenly blue, that 

Dolce color d'oriental zaffiro, 

which reflects beauty on everything beneath it. It is the sort of 
scenery which wins rather than imposes, whose grandeur lies in 
its totality, not in particular features, where sublimity takes you 
not by storm, but retires into an element of the beautiful. 

Between Sarteano and Chianciano a few years since were dis- 
covered the remains of a temple in which were found fragments 
of a bronze chariot — some horses’ hoofs, and an arm of tlie 
nurlfjd, of wonderful beauty. The mountains hereabouts are 
said to abound in weapons of the stone period — arrow-heads, 
knives, and celts.^ 

Chianciano, like Sarteano, stands on the brow of a loftv hill, 
girt with corn, vines and olives — a jn'oud site, lording it over the 
wide vale of the Chiana, and the twin lakes of Chiusi and Monte- 
pulciaiio. It is a neat town of about two thousand souls, and is 


' Dull. Inst. ISGS, j). 131. 
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inucli resorted t-i iu summer, for tlic liot springs in its neigii- 
bourhood. Here are two little inns of very humble pretensions. 
The Locanda dTtalia, just within the gate, kept by (Tiovanni 
Oecehoiii, is said t(j be the better. 

There are no local remains of high antiquity at Chianciano, 
yet it seems very pia)bable, both from the nature of its position, 
and from the discovery of umnerons sepulchres in the neighbour- 
hood, that an Ttruscan town occupied this site. In truth the 
iiKjdern name is indicative of the ancient appellation, being 
obviously derived from the Clanis.” The beautiful collection of 
Ttruscan antiquities, formerly in the possession of Signor Carlo 
(lasuccini of this town, has Ijeeii disposed of since his death. At 
present the principal collection of such roha is in the hands of 
Signor Gixrseppe llartoli, who has some fine specimens of the 
black ware of this district — cTfc, focuhiri, and cock-crowned jars, 
with some iiainted pottery also, and bronzes of various descrip- 
tions — all the produce of his own excavations. Doctor Cecchi 
has also some vases, but they are not all genuine. 

Many Etruscan tombs have been o])ened at a spot called 
Volpajo, near the mound of I Gelli, half a mile from Cliianciano.'”’ 
The tombs of Chianciano are generally found choked with the 
debris of the roof, or with earth that has washed in, and require 
great labour to clear them, and after all tliey contain, or seem to 
contain, nothing beyond the corpse and a few black imts of no 
value or importance. That experienced excavator, Alessandro 
Erancius, here suspected deceit, and on sounding the walls he 
found sundry niches filled in with earth, so as to resemble the 
rock in which the tomb was excavated. A\hthin the niche was a 
slab fitted to the cavity, and behind that a beautiful painted vase, 
generally of archaic character, with black figures on a yellow 
ground. These concealed niches form a peculiarity in the necro- 
ixolis of Sarteano, and the vases are generally of the second style, 
while of the pottery found at Chiusi, the vases with yellow figures 


- The very name of this t»nyii Inis Leen 
fonnd in an Etruscan in>ciijiti'^n, v/hioli 
contains that also of Olnsium — “’Cluxsia/’ 
The form in xvluch it occnrs is ‘‘Cl.ani- 
riAXTSiH.” Mus. Ciiiush II. 2'2'2. This 
is ju'ohably an ailjective^ the lust sylLihle 
ensAvering, it may he, to the Latin adjec- 
tu'al termination, — estis — as a coin, cieU-<tis 
— ab of/ro, agrc-^tis — an intlexinn common 
also in modern Italian. 

3 Bull. Inst. 1830, p. 63; 1831, p. 38. 

VOL. ir. 


In the same neighlnniihood. at a spot called 
Le Foinaci, Atas. Dmiid. half a century since, 
the remain'' of an ancient factory of Abases 
and tiles, of Ivunan times, helongiiig to a 
ceidtiin L Uelliiis. On tAvo of the tiles Avas 
in''C*ribed the name of that Sisenna, who 
Avas consul in the year of Rome 769, sixteen 
years after Christ ; hiit though of so late a 
date the aaoiaI is written fiom light to left, 
in the Etruscan style. Bull. Inst. 1832^ 
j‘. 33, 


V. D 
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on a black ground are more abundantd In the neighbourhood 
of Chianciano has been found one of the rare bilingual inscrip- 
tions, ill Etruscan and Latin. The former ivonld run thus in 
Homan letters — 

CUINT. SEXL. AEXTXAL. 

ivhich is translated by 

Q. SEXTIYS. L. F. AEEIA. XATVS. 

The last letter in the second word of the Etruscan epitaph, was- 
jirobably T, a cliaracter which in the Etruscan may easily be 
mistaken for an U.^ 

From Chiusi to Cliianciano by railroad is a distance c)f ten 
chilometres, or about six miles, but from the station at tlie latter 
place to the town, there is a steei) ascent of at least four miles, 
so that the intervening distance of nine miles between the towns 
can be accomplished almost as speedily by the carriage-road. So 
also with the journey between Chianciano and klontepulciano. 
By the direct road, which is not in the best order, it is true, the 
distance is only four miles. But he who thinks to save time by 
taking the train will be greatly deceived. The distance between 
the stations is eleven chilometres, or about seven miles, but as 
the town in each case is at least four miles from the station, the 
entire journey by this ddtoiir will he extended to fifteen miles. 

The direct road skirts the brow of the hills, vhich are covered 
with oak-woods ; about half-way it crosses the *Vc(pia Boglia, a 
sulphureous and ferruginous spring ; and, on the approach to 
Montepulciaiio, jrasses a bare, conical hill, called Poggio Tutoni, 
or Tutona — a name, which from its affinity to the Tutni or 
Tutna, often found in Etruscan inscriptions in this district, 
appears to be very ancient.® 

Montepulciaiio is a city of some three thousand inhabitants, 
girt bv- walls of the middle ages, and cresting a lofty height at 
the northern extremity of this range of hills. It is built on so 
steep a slope, that it would seem that the architects of the 
Cathedral had leagued with the priests to impose a perpetual 
penance on the inhabitants hj" placing it at the summit of the 
town. The most interesting building is the church of San Biagio, 
without the walls, a modern edifice after the designs of Sangallo, 
which owes its existence to a miracle of a Madonna, who is 

■* KuU. In-t. IS.'l, a. t!0. "Jit, ') -will ]ir foim 1 Etiii-Lan 

' Hull, In-t. Isll, p. It: uf. p. su. tiuu^ witli tlii-. luiiiilv-iiaiuu ; uml I havj 

•'III tliu Yii-fu Cliiii^iuo ill. Jill, lit, oli^crvul tliuiii hotli at Chiu-,! and C'ctona. 
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recorded to have winked “ her most holy eyes ” at two washer- 
women, in so fascinating a manner as to hring even a herd of 
cattle to their knees before her image. 

Montepuleiano is supposed to he an Etruscan site. Its situa- 
tion on a lofty and isolated height, and the remains discovered in 
its neighhourhood, favour this opinion. Some have ascribed its 
foundation to Porsena ; ^ others more modestly have regarded it 
as the Arretiuiii I’ideiis of Pliny,® or as the Ad Xovas of the 
Peutingerian Table.'^ The earliest record we have of it is in the 
year 715 after Christ, when it was called Castellum Politianum.^ 
Its ancient name must remain a matter of conjecture, till fortune 
favours us witli some local inscription, throwing light on the 
subject. No vestiges of ancient walls are now extant, nor are 
there any tombs open around the town. Yet excavations are 
occasionally made in the neighbourhood, and yield cinerary urns, 
the usual black pottery, painted vases of different epochs, and 
bronzes ; a good collectioir of which is preserved in the house of 
Signor Eerdinando Angelotti, all found at the Poggio Serragio — 
together with some very early Latin inscri 2 >tions, as well as 
Etruscan. 

Another collection of monuments, Etruscan and Latin, dis- 
covered in the vicinity, is irreserved in the Palazzo Buccelli." 
Here are sepulchral inscriptions, and reliefs from sarcoirhagi and 
urns, embedded in the facade — a prodigal display of autii^uarian 
wealth, which is lost on the eyes of the natives, but has the 
advantage of attaching the relics to the spot. In the reliefs are 
centaurs, gorgons, souls on horseback— but nothing of extra- 
ordinary interest. Some of the inscri^itions are remarkable for 
having Etruscan names in Itoman letters,® as — 

TITIA • C • L A . . . ABA.S.SA 

FAV.SAL ARXTHAL • FRAVNAL. 

Let not the traveller omit to 2 >ay his den/h-.s- to the li( 2 uid 
“ manna of Montei^ulciano,'’ the monarch ot Tu.scan, it not ot all 
other wines, as Bacchus and Bedi have ])ronounced it — 

^lontepulciauo d’ogni vino c il Rr 


’ AiiL-tore-i ap. Dempster. Etriir. 

II. p. 4-22. 

» l)eiiipAc-i-. II. p. ICO. 

(.’Invei. II. i>. I)')'.’: CiMiuei, Au- ioit 
Italy, 1. p. 217. lUit tiie u ii"iu 

(JIu.'sUiiii iiiulIi more tliaii U mile'?. For 
the sitatieiia and dis.tauco.-s un the Via Ca'^^ui 


iiuitli of (.du'-iutii, >ee tin: Ap[iLTidL\ to this 
eliaptei. 

^ llfitutti, in 1'. -ioT*. 

- (ioii, ilu'' !■] I. tah. I'd--” ; 
Laiiz.1, IL p. Jol* : lii'jliiijjiii, -Mon. iitiu-'. 
I. p.Jd. 

' iho^e ill the EtrU'oan eharaeter iiieii' 
H B 2 
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Hark to the ecstatic jolliness of the god ! — 

Sweet Ai’iadne — 

Fill me t!ie manna of Montepulciaiio I 
Fill me a mag-num, and reach it me. — Gods. ! 

How it slides to mj- heart by the sweetest of roads I 
Oh, how it kisses me, tickles me, bites me ! 

Oh, how my eyes loosen sweetly in tear.s ! 

I ’m ravished ! I 'm rapt ! Heaven linds me admissible ! 

Lost in an ecstasy ! blinded ! invisible 1 
Hearken all earth ! 

We, Bacchus, in the might of our great mirth 
To all who reverence us, and are right thinkers ; — 

Hear, all ye drinkers ! 

Give ear and give faith to our edict divine — 

Montepulciano 's the king of all wine.” 

Montepulciaiio commands a most extensive view of the vale of 
the Chiana, which, after lying in confined luxuriance between 
tliis range and the trijile paps of C’hiusi, here swells out and 
unfolds its beauties in a wide expanse of fertility ; stretching 
northward to the walls of Arezzo and the tower-crowned height 
of Cortona ; and eastward beyond the twin lakes, to the broad 
and bright-bosomed Thrasymene, and to the very base of tlie 
hoaiy Apennines. This was for ages a dreary swamp, proverbial 
for jiestilence ; 

“ But that is past, and now the zephyr brings 
Health in its breath, and g-ladness on its wings. 


It is now one of the most fertile tracts in Europe, scarcely less 
liealtliy than the heights around it. This surprising change, 
which had been aimed at in vain for two centuries, has been 
effected in the last eighty years by filling np the swamj) with 
alluvial deposits ; and instead of slime and putrid water, it now 
overruns with oil and wine, and all the wealth of a southern soil, 
and in place of the fish and wild-fowl, for whieh it was famed of 
old,® are niilli-white oxen, fair as the steers of Clitiimiius, and 


tion tlie families of Varna (Varins), Trepn 
(Trel)ius), Tlesiia or Tresna (Telesinus), 
Latiiii (Latiiiu&\ Seianti (Sejanus), Yelthur 
(Veturius'), Petlini, See., l»ut the gi-eater 
part Lelonj^ to the families of Lecue 
(Liciniuv) ainl Tetiua (Titinius). 

In the Roman i) 0 rtiou of the Val di 
Chiaiui, the opposite system of draining 
has been puisued. and witli little success. 
Repetti, I. p. 6S5. The Clanis or Chiana 
originally fell into the Tiber, but is uow 
made to fall into the Arno. This change 


in its cour^e contemplated as lon^ since 
as the reij(ri of Tiberiii.s ; but the Florentines 
of that day ^ent a dejuitatiou to Rome de- 
precating sucli aclianc^e on the trround that 
their landj^ svould be Hooded and de.stroyed ; 
and the project was abandoned. Tacit. 
Aniial. I, 7t>. 

^ The \ifxyr] irepl KAovcriov of Strabo (Y. 
p. 22d) must refer to this .swamp, then 
under water, rather than to either of the 
small lake.N near the town, which were 
probably hardly distiiigui.shable. 
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Hocks of sheep, temled hy dark-ej’etl Chloes and Delias, who 
watch their charge as they sit spinning hy the road-side. 

A great portion of the plain formerly belonged to the Grand 
Duke, who had a small palace at Bettolle, eleven miles from 
Alontepuleiano, and much of the land is parcelled off into small 
podcri or farms, all built on one plan, and titled and numbered 
like papers in a cabinet. In appearance the plain is much like 
Lombardy, the products are similar, the fertility equal, the road 
almost as level. The traveller who would journey across it to 
Arezzo may find accommodation at Bettolle or Fojano.'' 

Every one must he struck with the beauty of the cattle in this 
district. They are either purely wliite or tinged with grey, which 
in the sun has quite a lilac bloom; and their eyes are so large, 
soft, and lustrous, that one ceases to wonder that Juno was called 
“ ox-eyed," or tliat Europa eloped with a bull. 

At various spots in the Val di Cliiana, Etruscan tombs 
have been found ; and it would seem that some of the eminences 
which vary its surface, must have been occupied in ancient times 
by towns, or villages, though much of the low ground was under 
water." 


'' IMontepnleiauo is 13 miles from Cliiusi 
liv tlie carriago road, 7 fruiii Picnza, IS or 
19 from Coituna, and 32 or 33 from Aiezzo. 

' Near Asinalunga, and aKo on a hill 
near tlie farm of Fonte Hotella, tomhs have 
been found with curious articles in bronze. 
IJull, Inst. 1S34, p. 200; 1835, p. 120. 
Near Lucignano, 18 miles front Arezzo, in 
some lulls, called ‘“Poggi (dia^si,” or 
“ fk’lle Bello Donne, a Pomau um of 
iiuuble and some red Aietine va'^es Ilia'C 
lieeu di•^covered. Bull. lus-t. 1832, i>. 5-J. 
Also at the foot of the P'tggio dc' IMoiti/’ 
or “Dead iMeii’s Hill," some Etin^can 
luiis, of the families of ‘SSimrina” ami 
“ Thurieo,” witli female ornaments of 
gold ami silver, and painted vases in the 


latest and best &tyh‘, liavc been l>rought to 
light. Bull. lust. 1S43, pp. 37, 38 ; cf. 
Micali, j\ton. lued. p. 213, tav. 35, 2. At 
iVIarciano, a village on the heights by the 
road-side, a few miles from Fojano, tomb.s 
liave been oi>ened, containing numerous 
urns. Bull. Inst. lS3o, p. i>02 ; 1S6S, 
p. 133, At Farneta, also, in^cription.s have 
been found, and at Biolio, 24 miles from 
Aiezzo, beautiful bronzes, many of which 
arc lueserved in the Etiusian I\tuseum ,it 
Floieiice. Voh' p. 87. At Casalta, 

also, ill the Val di Ciiiana, the heautiful 
vases in the !Museuin of Arezzo, reprc'cnt- 
ing Pelops ami Hippodameia, and the death 
of (Euomuus, were found. See p. 3b9. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LYII. 

North of Chtsium the Itiin-raries yivo us the following statiuii.s. on the 

YIA CAS.SM. 

(Contiimcil froni pwjc 313.) 


ANTONINE 

ITISEEAKT. 

PErTIXilERIAX 

T.iBLE. 

Clusium. 


Clusium. 


Ad Statiias 

M.P. XII. 

Ad XoVcis 

vnii. 

Airetiiim 

XXV. 

Ad Griccos 

VIIII. 

Ad Fines, sive Ca.«.rs 

Ad Jojjdandeiu 

XII. 

Caesarianas 

XXV. 

liituriha 

X. 

Florentlam 

XXV. 

Ad Aquileia 

xim. 

Pi&torium 

XXV. 

Floreutia Tuscoruni 

— 

Lucam 

XXV. 

Arnum fl. 

— 



In Portii 

nil. 



Valuata 

XVII. 



Pisis 

VIII. 


From Clnsiuin a socond road ran more to tlie west to Sona. and apparently 
to riorentia, according to the same Table ; but tlie distances are very 
incoiTCCt. 


t'lnsinm. 


Ad Xovas 

VIIII. 

jllanliana 

VIII. 

Ad Jlensnl.rs 

XVIII. 

Umbra fl. 

XVI. 

Sena Juh.a 

VI. 

Ad .^cxtiiin 

XVI. 



XXXIII. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

CITTA LA riE’^'E. 

Tokens of the ileail — the woudrous fame 

Of the past world 

Traditions dai’k and old, w hence evil creeds 
■Start forth. SiiEtLEY. 

The most promhieut feature in the scenery of Chiusi, after 
3Ionte Cetona, is the tt>wn of Citta la Pieve, wliich stands in a 
connnauding position, cresting tvith its towers the lofty hill 
to the south-east, which imiiends almost precipitously over the 
deep valley through which the railroad runs to Orvieto and 
Pome. It is but six or seven miles from Chiusi, and the road 
is delightful, winding first through woods of brave old oaks, 
haring their lichen-clad boughs to the winter sky, above an 
undergrowth of juniper and feiii ; and then, on the higher part of 
the ascent, commanding extensive views over the luxuriant vale 
of Chiana, and the broad Thrasymene with its islands, to the 
Apennines stretching their snow half across the horizon. 

Cittii la Pieve shows no local traces of Etruscan antiiiuity, 
although tombs of that character have been fuund in the 
iininediate neighbourhood. Its name, however, a corruption of 
Civitas Plebis, seems to indicate at least a Poinan origin. The 
town is neat and clean, and built entirely of brick, a most 
unusual feature in this part of Italy. As it contains numerous 
works of Pietro Perugino, who was horn here, to say nothing of 
his x'>aiut-pots and sundry letters from his own hand, together 
with some interesting Etruscan reiuaiiis, the traveller may he 
induced to halt here for the night. Let him, in that case, seek 
shelter at the “Locanda de’ Tre Moii,” where he will find the best 
accommodation the town can afford. 

The Etruscan antiquities are to be seen in the houses of 
the Signori Taccini, Mazzuoli, and Quindici. The last-named 
gentleman has a sitting figure of Proserpine, in admirable 
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X'lreserration, ariil in tliat and otlier resiiects &u[)erior to every 
similar monument I remember to have seen in Etruria. It is of 
cispo, nearly as large as life, and retains traces of colour and 
gilding. The g<)ddes.s is represented, as usual, sitting in a 
curule chair, A\luch in this instance is flanked on each side by a 
Avinged sphinx, and covered behind AA'ith a lion’s skin, but in 
spite of the rigidity of early art, and the stiff folds of her drapery, 
there is a diguitv and even ease about her figure rarely seen in 
Avorks of so archaic a period. In this, and the ideality of her 
features, Avhich are cei'tainh' not iconic, she seems to illustrate 
Homer’s epithet of ayavij riep(T£(j)6L’€ia. Her head, Avliich is 
movable, as usual, the figure being a cinei’ary urn, is bound 
Avith a quadruple stcj^hunc or chajdet, gilt ; but she Avears no 
otlier ornaments. In her right hand, Avhicli she rests on the 
head of the siihinx ou that .side, she apjAears to have held .some 
object, probably a Avand; her left reposes on the arm of the chair, 
and holds the customary [lomegranate. This monument, for its 
excellent style of archaic art, and its almost perfect state of 
lireseiTation, demands a [ilace in a museum, but the price asked 
for it b}' its possessor Avill exclude it from an}- but a national 
collection. 

Signor Luigi INIa/zuoli [lossesses a number of A'ases, principally 
Greek, of the Third style, Avhich he excavated at Gugliella, six or 
seven miles north of La Pieve, on the hill of Santa Maria, above 
the Lake of Chiusi. 

The Taccixi Collectiox. 

The most beautiful collection of Etruscan antiquities in Citta la 
I’ieve is in the possession of Signor di Giorgi Taccini, Avho lives 
in a beautiful villa outside the toAA'ii, but keejis his antiquarian 
treasures in his house A\dthm the Avails. His collection of urns is 
liarticularly choice, for their admirable preservation, and their [poly- 
chrome character, as Avell as for the superior art manj- of them 
displa}’, and the novelty of the subjects in some of the reliefs. 

I. The monument which strikes Amur eye on entering is a 
cinerary urn of alabaster, on Avhose lid reposes the figure of a 
man half-draped, patera in one hand, as usual, but his other 
[Passed round the neck of a Avonian, A\ho, instead of reclining, sit.s 
on the couch beside him, resting her feet on a stool. Her feet 
form part of the urn, but the rest of her body is attached to the 
lid. Her eye.-?, lips, cheeks, hair, are all painted to the life, and 
her robes are decorated AA’ith a red border. In this urn Avere 
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found two niagniiiceiit necklaces, two spirals for tlie hair, a very 
large earring, and some small acorns — all of gold, which are 
exhibited in the same chamber. 

II. An uiJi with a recumbent male figure, named ‘"Larth 
Purnei Kurke.” The relief exhibits a combat between two lueii 
on horseback and four on foot. The design is full of spirit, and 
appears to be taken from a Greek original. At one end of^the 
urn is represented the suicide of Ajax; at the other, a wariior is 
sinking in death, with a bird perched on his helmet, in the act of 
pecking out his eyes. The urn retains traces of the colouring 
with Avhich it was decorated. 

III. On the lid of this iirn a woman I'eclines, with an oniovlto’i': 
in her hand. !She is named “Larthi Purnei Piapalnisa." In 
the relief the Death of Laiiis is represented with the usual 
features— the chariot overtlu’own — one horse struggling on the 
ground — a Fury ^\■ith a torch seizing another by the bridle — 
(Fdipus unconsciously cutting down his own father, assisted by 
a comrade A\ho brandishes a fragment of the ^^heel over the 
l)rostrate king. 

IV. Another urn, on whose lid reclines a short stumpy 
figure, a true olcsiis EfruacKS," named “ Arnli Pnrni,” dis- 
plays in its relief a rare subject, generally supposed to be the 
murder of Agamemnon by Clyticmnestra. A figure draped to the 
feet, and whose head is covered with a veil, sits on a chair in the 
centre of the scene. Opposite stands a woman, clad in tunic and 
mantle, who with a stool lifted high over her head, is in the act of 
striking down the veiled figure. Two armed men Hank the scene. ^ 

Y. An urn with a male figure, called “ Larth Purni Larthi 
llauphesa.” The relief displays a scene which may he interpreted 
as Electra and her brother Orestes at the tomb of Agamemnon, 
although no sepulchre is visible. She stands naked, yet wearing 
the usual adornments of her sex, in an attitude of deep dejection; 
Orestes, also without drapery, sits weeping below her ; Pylades 
sits by his side ; a female attendant brings a wine-jar and a plate 


^ Count Ctiancarlo Coiiestaliile (Bull. 
Inst. 15(14, p. take'! the veiled tigure 
tor a woniaii, hut does not attenii»t to put 
aiiutlier interpretation on the scene. It it 
he a male, as it a})peared to me, it may 'vvcll 
he intended for Agamemnon. It certainly 
does not agree vith the description given 
hy Hornet, who jlths. XI. 410) represents 
“ the king of men ’’ as treai herousiv slain 
a han(iuet hy JEgisthu.s and Cht*eni- 


ne^tra Cf. Soph. Electra. 2<')4. It i'v niort 
accordant vith tiie version of hylu", 
wliu reprC'-ent" him as 'lain by hi'; treachei- 
ous wile, who tiii'ew a net over hiiii wjieii 
in the hath, and desoatched him with a 
d<ml)le-edged weapon (Again. 14!:i2, 14 ‘Jg. 
laid, l.'iulM, Eairipiles (Orest. 2cJ) due'; 
not specify a net, l*iit ile.scnhes lier as U'iiig 
a gaiment fium wlu<.}i he couM nut C'.-ai'e. 
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of fruit, an offering, perhaps, to the manes of the deceased. Two 
horses are held by warriors behind, and two aimed men, one at 
each end, complete the scene. 

VI. Another urn shows the oft repeated subject of the Theban 
Brothers, here told in a novel manner. The combatants are 
preparing for the encounter, each being held back bj" a female 
tigure, who in this case may reiiresent their good genius, but the 
winged Fury, who with a monstrous serpent bound round her 
waist, springs from an altar in the midst, shows herself as their 
Kcr, or the demon of their doom, although without the teeth and 
claws of a wild beast, as she was reiiresented in a similar scene 
on the Chest of Cj’pselus." At one end of the urn stands Charun, 
leaning on his mallet ; at the other sits a hideous she-demon, 
with two fearful snakes S2iringing from her shoulders. This um 
retains many vestiges of the colour with which it was decorated. 

VII. An alabaster urn with a headless male figure, named 
“ Aruth Purni Kurkesa.” The iirinciiial figure in the relief is a 
young man with dishevelled hair, and without draiiery, though he 
wears a long necklace of halhc and tiny vases strung together 
alternately, who sits, resting a lyre on his thigh, as though he 
were about to strike its chords. Behind him is the head of a 
horse, Avhose bridle is held by a bearded and aianed warrior. In 
the foreground are two female figures, one of whom, though on her 
knees, is armed ^\•ith a sword. A warrior at each end completes 
the scene. It is not easy to interpret this singular subject. 

VIII. Anotlier man of the same famih' — “ Larth Purni Aljrha’’ 
—reclines on the lid. The relief shows two young warriors about 
to engage in combat for a girl who sits half-dra^jed on the gr(mnd 
between them. A Lasa, with a scroll in one hand, holds a horse 
by the bridle with the other. 

Other urns display combats between warriors on foot or on horse- 
back, but have nothing sufficiently remarkable, either as regards 
the art or the subject of the reliefs, to require a jjarticular notice. 

The antiquities in this collection were found some five or six 
years since, in the [jlain below Cittii la Pieve to the west, or rather 
ill a wooded hill called “II Butarone,” which forms the further 
extremity of “ Poggio Lungo,” the long range of oak-covered 
heights, which stretch southward from the railway station at 
C'hiusi. The tombs which yielded them doubtless belonged to 
the necrojiolis of Chisium. 


- rausan. V. 10. G. 
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AEEzzo.— . I nnETiu^r. 

Sic teinpova verti 

Ceniimus, atfpie illas acUumere rubora gentes, 

Concidere has. 

Ovid. 

“ Can any good come out of Nazareth ? ” was asked of old. 
“ Can any good come elsewhere than from Arezzo ? ” one is 
ready to inquire, on beholding the numerous tablets in the 
streets of that city, recording the unparalleled virtues and talents 
of her sons. Here dwelt “the miinarch of wisdom,’' — there “an 
incomparable pupil of Melpomene,” — this was “ the stoutest 
champion of Tuscany, the dread and terror of the Turks,”— and 
that, — the world ne’er saw his like, — for 

'• Xatura il fece, e poi ruppe la stampa” — ' 

no unapt metaphor for a city of potters, as this was of old. 
Verily may it be said, “ Paiiano in Arvzzo ancora i sassi ’' — the 
very stones are eloquent of the past glories of Arezzo, and of her 
maternal pride. Yet some of her children’s names have filled 
the trump, not only of Tuscan, but of universal fame ; and the 
city which has ]iroduced a iNhecenas and a Petrarch may be 
pardoned for a little vanity.’ 

It is not for me to set forth the modern glories of Arezzo — her 
Cathedral with its choice monuments of sculpture and painting — ■ 
the quaint-fiishioned church of La Pieve — the localities immor- 
talised by Boccaccio — the delightful promenade on her ramparts 

^ This idea bas been beiuitifully reiitlfveil luml, might well have di.spcnsed with it, 
ty llyron — has hLs muuumeut in Aiezzo. Outhe giass- 

“ Sighing that Nature matle but one sueh plot by the Duomu is a granite uuluuiii ta 
man, hi.s mcmoiy. — “ 0. b'iluio ilareiiati Aire- 

Ainl broke the die, in moulding Shetidaii. tinu, Ooimvet tanto nomine decorati, 1*. C. 

- Even Mreeenas, who, having found his I’lid. Idus JUii ISlb, L. D. s. o. ” 
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— the prothice of her vineyards, renowned in ancient times,’ and 
sung at the present day, as tlie juice which 

Vermig^liuzzo, 

Brillantuzzo, 

Fa superbo 1’ Aretiuo. 


But I may assure tlie traveller that nowhere on his journeyings 
in Etruria will he find better acconunodation than at La Yitturia, 
or the Locanda Beale d’ Inghilterra, at Arezzo. 

This large and lively city is the representative of the ancient 
Arretium or Aretium,^ a venerable city of Etruria, and one of 
the Twelve of the Confederation. Of its origin we have no 
record.® The earliest notice of it is, that with Clusium, Yola- 
terrae, Busella?, and Yetulonia, it engaged to assist the Latins 
against Tarquinius Priscus.'' AYe next hear of it in the year 
443 (u.c. 311) as refraining from joining the rest of the Etruscan 
cities in their attack on Sutrium, then an ally of RomeC yet it 
must have been drawn into the war, for in the following year, it 
is said, jointly with Perusia and Cortona, all three among the 
chief cities of Etruria, to have sought and obtained a truce for 
thirty years.® 

In the 3 'ear 453 (b.c. 301) the citizens of Arretium rose against 
their leading family, the Cilnii, whose great wealtli had excited 
their jealousy, and drove them out of the city. The Romans 
espoused the cause of the exiles, and N'alerius Maximus, the 
dictator, inarched against the Arretines and the other Etruscans 
who had joined them ; but during his absence from the army, iu 
order to reconsult the auspices at Rome, his lieutenant in 
command fell into an ambuscade, and met with a signal defeat. 
The Etruscans, however, were eventually overcome in the fields 
of Ruselhe, and their might was broken.® 


Arretiuiu hdd three i^oits of grax»e3 — 
‘'taliRiiia, et etesiuca, et con'^emiiiia *’ — 
Avliose ijeLTiliaiTtitbs me set forth by Pliny, 
XIV. 4, 7. 

Arezzo is 13 miles from Cortona» 31 
from iMonteiiulciaiio, moie than 4u from 
Chiubi, neaily as many from Siena, and 
51 from Florence. 

^ It is >iielt both Mays by classic wiiters : 
but ancient inseiixitions always give Arre- 
tium. Cluver. If. j). 571. 

^ Clnver considered it tf> have ]>een prior 
to the Trojan AVar, and to Jiave been 
founded either by tlie Unibri or Pchis^i. 
Put there is no statement to that etieet in 


ancient writer-s. 

^ Diou. Hal. III. c. 51. This, as already 
stated with reference to the other four citie.s, 
is a pi oof of the rank Arretium took as one 
of the Twelve ; which is fully cimtiimed by 
Livv. 

Liv. IX. 32. 

Liv. IX. 37 ; Biodor. Sic. XX. p. 77-1. 

^ Liv. X. 3-5. Some aiitlioiitie^ add-^ 
Livy, state that tlieie wa.-' no Avarfare con- 
scfjueut on the iusuiiectiou of the Arretines, 
but tint it was peaceably siiX'piessed, and 
the Cilitiaii iainily restoicd to the taA'uur of 
the i'eox>Ie. It A\a.s of this “ royal ’ house 
that AlcCieuas Ciime. 
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In the war which the Etruscans, in alliance with the Oanls 
and T’nihrians, waged against Rome in the years 459 and 460, 
Arretiuin took part, and with Perusia and \Rlsinii, the mightiest 
cities of the land, sustained another defeat in the neighhourhood 
of Kusella?, and was forced to sue for peace. - 

The last mention we find of Arretium, in the time of national 
independence, is that it was besieged hy the Gauls about the 
year 469, and that the Romans, vainly endeavouring to relieve 
it, met with a signal defeat under its walls.’ il’liere is no record 
of the date or the manner of its tlnal conquest hy Rome. It 
was at Arretinm that the consul Flaminius fixed his camp before 
the fatal overthrow on the shores of the Tlirasymene.^ The city 
did not remain faithful during' the Punic War, hut made several 
efforts to throw off the yoke, and the Romans were compelled to 
make hostages of the sons of the senators, and put new keys on 
the city-gates.’ Yet towards the dose of the war, Arretium 
furnished her quota of supplies — corn, weapons, and other 
munitions of war — for Scipio’s fleet.'’ In tlie civil contests of 
Sylla and iMarius, she sided with the latter, and would have 
sufl’ered from the victor the loss of her lands and citizenship, but 
for the eloquence of Cicero, who pleaded her cau^e.' ilany of 
the colonists afterwards espoused the cause of Catiline.^ In the 
war between Cicsar and Pompey, Arretium was one of the first 
places seized by the former.'’ Her fertile lands were three times 
partitioned among the soldiers of the Republic, and the colonies 
established were distinguished by the names of Arretium ^'etus. 
Fidens, and Jidiuni,^ Tlie former was still one of the chief 


- Liv. X. 87. — Ti-es v;ilidi>Mm:p 
Etruriwcapita, VoUinii, PeiuMa, Anethuii, 
Xidceiii petiere. 

Pnlvb. ir. 19. Oroi-ins {III. ’22) refers 
tliis event to the year 468, but if he is 
correc t in stating that it was in the ninsulate 
fif DohibelLi anti Doiiiitius, it omirretl in 
471 (b.c. 2S3). 

■* Liv. XXIL 2, 3 ; Polyb. III. 77, SO ; 
Cicero (tie Divin. I. 35) tells ns that the 
Consul and his hoi>e heie fell suddenly to 
the giound before a statue of Jui-iter 
Stator, yet he neglected the omen ; and 
when he coip'iilted the auspices, though the 
holy chickens would not feed propitiously, 
he refused to regard the waniing, and 
marched out to his own destruction. 

" Liv. XXVIL 21, 22, 24. 

6 Liv. XXVIII. 45. 


” <liceio, pro CiPcina, 33 : ad Attic. 1. 
19. 

Cicero, pro Miirena, 24. 

^ Cireiw, ad Livei^j. XVI. 12; LV' sar, 
Lell Civ. I. 11. 

^ Phil. III. S. hepetti tl. p. ll;i) 
refei?. tlie colony of Arretiuin Fidons to 
t^ylU : yet Cicero (ad I. 19) ex- 

I're'sly ^tates tiiat though Sylla had cuntis- 
latcil the lands of the Airetini, ho wa^ 
prevented l)y himself iruni dividing them 
among his legion^. The Arretium Julium 
wa> e-'tablishetl under the Tiiuniviratc, us 
Fiontiuus ideColonii^) assures us. Arietium 
is also mentioned as a colony by Ptolemy 
<p. 72, ed. Bert, ), and as a laanlvipiiDu liy 
I-sidor l^hig. XX. 4), and by insenikion-^. 
Dempster, II. i>. 811. Cluver(IL p. 572) 
thinks it must have been a tuu/iiciijiuhi of 
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cities of Etruria, under tlie Empire.- Tliougli said to have been 
destroy ed by Totila, the Vandal, Arretium rose from her ashes, 
withstood all the vicissitudes of the dark ages, which proved so 
fatal to many of her fellows, and is still rej^resented by a city, 
which, though shorn of her ancient pre-eminence, takes rank 
among the chief of Tuscany. 

The walls of Arretium were renowned of old for the peculiarity 
and beaut}- of their C(>nstruction, being formed of hidck’ — tlie 
only instance on record of such a material being emi:)loyed in an 
Etruscan town. It has been asserted that those ancient forti- 
tications still inclose the modern city ; but after a careful exami- 
nation, I am convinced tliat m^t a fragment of the existing walls 
can la}- claim to an Etruscan origin.^ In truth, it appears to 
me extremely questionable if Arezzo occiq^ies the site of the 
original city. 

Signor Gamurrini, however, to wliose courtesy I am indebted 
for much valuable information respecting this his native city, is 
of the contrary opinion, and though he does not claim the 
existing fortifications to be of Etruscan construction, he assures 
me that the line of the original walls can be clearly traced, and 
that fragments of tbom are to be seen in the Via Colcitrone, the 
Borgo Unto, and Borgo degli Orti, all of isodoiitnjt masonry. I 


tlie tliiid kind destiiheil by Festns (.sv/// 
of ^vliiyli tiie inliiiliituiits enjoyed the 
cTtizenslii]! of Kome, together with the 
iuteinal udiiiini'stration of tJieir own city. 

- Strain), V. p. ±26. Pie state.s that it 
was; the moat iidaud city of Etruria, and a 
thousand t^tad'in {125 miles) from IJoine : 
wliich is less than the real distance. Tlie 
Antoiiine Itineraiy is nearer the truth ia 
making the distance 130 iuile«. See pp. 
oi 4, 

■* Vitniv. II. S. — E latere. ... in Italia 
Aretii votiistuni egregie faetiini nuirum. cf. 
riin. XXXy. It may be remarked 

that liotli Vitruvius and P’liny si>eak of this 
■wall in the singulai number. P’rom this 
Signor (Tuiuuniui eondiide.s th.it they do 
not refer to tlie fortifieatioiis of tlie eity, 
]»ut to some I'.irticular jaeec of walling of 
tliat peculiar eoiidiiiction, and he thinks 
lie liu'-i found vestiges of this ■wall at two 
points 111111111 Arezzo, condructed of biick'i 
nearh a yard long. Yet the sinaular 
number i.s frc'iiiently imed by the Ibuiian 
historian.'' when s[)eaking <*£ the foifcitica- 
tions in gener.ii ot a eity, and %\e see no 


re.ison to doubt that Vitruvius and Pliny 
>0 used it in this instaneo. 

^ So far are tlie ■wall.-^ of Arezzo from 
being of Etniseun coiistruetion, that there 
is not a fragment of such antiquity in tlio 
entire circuit. I have fully >ati^fie'l myself 
on thi'< point. The w.ills arc for the most 
l>art of squared stones, not nnlike bricks, 
in size and foini, put together with cement : 
and they are patched liere and there with 
larger masoiuy also cemented, and of yet 
more recent date — all undoubtedly the work 
of the mubljeages, and of no remote period. 
In the walls in the higher 2<art of the 
town, aioiiml the Cathdlral, there are fiag- 
meuts of eailier construction, of brick-Wdik, 
pn-siblv Itniuan, for it is like that in liubM- 
ings of late Imperial time". Tlie bed tiag- 
ments are near tlie PoiPa del ('asentino. 
The brickwork of the EtruMTui", the pre* ep- 
tors of the Ibimansin arohiteeture, may 
siiiqiosed tn have resembled the rVa-ineiits 
found at Veii (Voi. I. i\ 1:]), or tlie t ailim 
'•tuicture'" ot the lloiuan", rdber than auv 
latei dyle of that people. 
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re^i’et tliat since the receipt of this information, I have not heon 
able to revisit Arezzo. 

In the garden of the Passionist Convent, in the lower part of 
the town, are some Roman ruins, of apits retlcnlatnin. commonly 
called the Amphitheatre, brrt not a seat remains in the cavcii to 
indicate that such was the purpose of the structure. I.ike the 
amphitheatre of Yolterra, and the theatre of Fiesole, this building 
was long considered to be Etruscan, but its Roman origin is 
most manifest.'' 

Arretiinn was celebrated of old for her pottery, ■\^duch was of 
red ware.“ Pliny speaks of it in connection with that of Samos, 
Surrentum, Saguntnm, and Pergamos, and says it was used for 
dry meats as well as for liipiids, and was sent to various parts of 
the world.' It was much employed for ordinary purposes, and on 
this account is sneered at by iMartial.^ 

In excavations made at various times within the walls of 
Arezzo, generally in laying the foundations of buildings, much 
of this pottery has been brought to light ; in one place, indeed, 
the site of a factory was clearly indicated.® This ware is of very 
fine clay, of a bright coral hue, adorned with reliefs, I'ather of 
liowers than of figures, and bearing the maker's name at the 
bottom of the vase. In form, material, decoration, and style of 
art, it is so totally unlike the produce of any Etruscan necropolis, 
that it scarcely needs the Latin inscrijdions to mark its origin.* 


(xovi Etrni^. III. p. 55, ol. 1. tab. 
7) took it to lie .m. Did not remains 
of seats, step>«, and exist 

beiie:it]i the !5oil, as tTori affirms, I slionld 
take the ruin for a Ikith, as it liears more 
resemblance to certain stnictures of that 
dc.'cviption, than to an anij^ihitheatre. 

® I-Mor Orii:. XX. 4. 

' riin. XXXY. 4d — Sarnia etiamnnm in 
c-'L-uleti" laiulantiir. Retinct liaiiL nobili- 
tatem ex Arret. nm in Italid ; el ealicnin 
taiitum, Snrventum, Asta, Polkntia ; in 
Hispaiiia Saguntum, in Asi.i Por<<a- 
luiim .... sic m-ntes n«'>]iilitantnr. Htec 
({untpie p r PLiria terra^qiie nitro citro<£ne 
portaiitiiv, iiisi^niVais rotcO oihcmis. 

[M.ut. I. epit?. 54, 6 — 

Sic Arctiiue vinLnit cry-'talllna te^t.e. 

And again, XIV. DS — 

Aretina nimi.-8 ne sperna'? va-'U, nmncniiis ; 
Luutua ciat Tu>ci,^ Poiseua rietililnis. 

That the pottciy of Arretium "Nvas used fui 


ordinary purposes is ah'i shown by Peisius 
(I. 130), who .speaks of an tedile breakim,^ 
those pots -which were not of just measure. 

^ In laying the foundation^ of the new 
theatre a quantity of this ware wa> fuund, 
together with mouhU for casting the 
reliefs, ami remaiiLs of vitntied eaith — 
marking the site of a potterc. Lull. Ius.t. 
1830, p. 238. In very recent excavati^^'^, 
Signor hTainurrini lias brought to liLrlit an 
abundau' e of thi> led ware, all in frag- 
ments. It i'. now ill the house of lii" 
relative, Signor (4iutli._e. 

^ The in.seiit»tion is gcncnilly the makeiA 
name alone, though Ins lui^'ine-'S and the 
site of the maiiufactuie aie somethiit"> 
added, tliU's — 

A . TITI . 
iTuVL 
AURLI . 

EuU. lu-t. lS-34, ]ip. Iu2, Tor the 

names stmuped on tliC'-e va'« -.. -oj rahi- iii, 
Vasi Pittili Aretini, tav. 11 ; iluil, liwt. 
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^foreover, the decomtions betray a late [leridcl of art — the 
elegance and finish of Augustan times, not the sim2)licitv and 
severity of the jnirely Etruscan style — very unlike the quaint 
reliefs on the [lottery of the neighbouring district of Chiusi. 
The subjects, too, are not the strange chinneras of the early 
inonmnents of Etruria, nor the scenes of Etruscan and (Ireek 
mythology on the urns, on the walls of tombs, and on the 
painted vases ; hut in general unmeaning arahescpies, like those of 
Pom^jeii, though figures are occasionally introduced. None of this 
ware, so far as I can learn, has been found with Etruscan inscri^j- 
tions or devices ; nor ever in Etruscan tombs, though often in 
lioman ones of the early Em^ilre.' Therefore, though it were 
too much to assert that the Etruscans never formed such a ware, 
it is probable that all hitherto found is of Homan times. It is 
discovered chiefly, but not exclusively, at Arezzo. Specimens of 
it are occasionally brought to light on i:)ther sites in Etruria ; it 
is found also, and in abundance, at Modena. ”’ 

From the excavations made at various jieriods within and 
around the walls of Arezzo, it is [iretty evident that the Etruscan 
necropolis, though not the Etruscan city, occuiiied the site of the 
modern town, (tn the low ground, near the railway station, at a 
spot called Pratello del Poggio, to the left of the circular Piazza, 
which you cross on the way from the station to the town, 
numerous Etruscan tombs have been found, which have yielded 
l)ots of black hiicchern, together with some 2)ainted vases, and 


1334. p 2 '. 1''2, Si> 2 nc of these iiaiiics 

are ^Tiock, Mhiih rc^Muls as a 

proof that tlie Etru'^tans employed Greek 
arti-^t'i, ^[on. Etrus. V. p. 11. 

- Tlie only instaiiee, I helieve. in which 
thi^ pottery iia« hcen Pmud in conneition 
■witli Etru^eau aiticlcs, i^ wheie a small 
marhle urn with a hi}in;^ual iii.st liptiou, 
now in the ]\ru-?cuin, was di.S‘-overed in a 
nidie in a lock, h.ilf a mile from Arezzo, 
MUTOunded hy these led vase.s. Ihill. Inst. 
1S34, p. But fii'iii this we can only 

■^lednee tliat the Etru'-can ch.-ir.u ter had 
not wholly fallen into disuse at the peiiod 
■of the manufacture of this whire. ^Iilller 
(Etrusk. IV. 3, 1 1 rcTarde.l this i>ottery as 
Etnibcan ; hut liis opinion appears to he 
formed rather on the notices of tlieancients 
than on i^ractical acquaintance. 

^ In the British IMuseiiiu is a tazza of 
this red ware, with the word “ L.tpi ” on 
it, found, with others of the same descrip- 


tion, at To^cauella. Bull. Inst. 1S39, p. 
*28. The same pottery lias been discuvered 
in some quantity at Ceivetii. Bull. Inst. 
1809, p. 2o. I have found many 
iiieuts on tlie Ara Reiiiua at Tcir«iiunii. The 
reil ware, found in ahuudatuco at Modena, 
is precisely like this of Arezzo, even to the 
names and seals of the })otters, which are 
often identical (Bull. Inst. 1807, p. 14 ; 
1841, p. 144) — a fact, which as I\[utiiia 
had aho its peculiar i)ottcry (Pliu, loc. cit. 

• — lialxmt et Tralles opera sua, et Alutiriu in 
Italia) must he explained hy the cuniincice 
which existed m such aiticlcs. 

For an account of the Anetiue pottery 
.see I)r. Fahroni’s woik, “ Storia de^di 
Aiitichi Va-'i Fittili Aretini,” 1841, Svn, 2 q». 
78. In^diiiami, i\[on. Etrus. V. i)p. 1-12, 
tav. I, And besides the notices in the 
luiblications of the Aiclncolo^dcal Institute, 
already cited, see Bull. In'^t. 1337, p. 105. 
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little tigures and mirrors in bronze. Etruspiui inscriptions have 
been found in the river as rvell a.s beneath the walls on that side 
of the citv. In the spring of 1809, at a very short distance from 
the walls, Sigin.ir Gamurrini found 180 idols of bronze, rvith 
many votive offerings, intaglios with oriental tigures, gold and 
silver rings, some early black ware, and specimens of the a’.'i nirh: 
in very large ipiautities, but no other ancient money. lie would 
refer all these objects to the period between the fourth and tilth 
centuries of Piome. At the same time, within the walls, he 
discovered an ancient Etruscan cemetery, from which he brought 
to light two large painted vases of very archaic character, one of 
them showing two winged Euries rmmiiig, the other the contest 
of the Centaurs with the Lapithte. Iii both cases the figures 
were painted black, on the natural colour of the (day, hut the 
ground having been cut away, they were left in flat relief — a 
mode of decoration uni(pie on figured vases.* 


Mrsno rinr.i.KO. 

There were formerly two collections of antiguities at Arezzo — 
the INIuseo Pulihlico, and the Miiseu l>acci. Tlie latter was once 
of great renown, but after being much reduced hy sales, it was 
incorporated some years since witli the Ihihlic IMuseum. 

Every article in this collection is labelled with the name of the 
spot on which it was found — an admirable system, which greatly 
facilitates the studies of the anti(piary, and ought to he adopted 
in every museum. It is due to Professor Pnhroni, the learned 
Director. 

This collection is stored in three rooms. 

The first room contains the bronzes. Here are numerous 
“simulacra Etrusca’’ — little figures of deities of all descrip- 
tions, hut principally Lures and Genii, many Etruscan, some 
Homan ; mirrors with mytliological subjects, putrra- with figured 
handles, strigils, jibnlw, flesli-hooks, sacrificial kiiive--, coins,’ 
and a variety of objects in the same metal. Proiizes seem to 


Bull. Tn-'t. p- “2. — (TanuirriTii. 

® The coins M’liivh arc conmioniy attiB 
Imtc'l to Anetiuin liave a ^vhec•l on the 
obverse ; and an anchor or the prow of a 
on the revcive, — hotli equally iii' 
approiniato emblems for a city ■whicli ■\\a^ 
further lemovcd from the <^ 0.1 than any in 
Etruria. Xor does the in Etm-'Can 

letters, “vpx, ' bear any obvious relation 
VOL. II. 


to AiTetiuni- !Moie appi-'priate are tlioie 
avliitln ‘vvitii tiic wheel on the obvei>e, 
liave a vase on the rpvei^e. either a krot- r, 
or an n. .MaiLhiand Te-'^iei'i rcitr 

tlio.se with tile former t" Aiietium Vetus, 
an»l tliO'e with tlie latter to the Human 
polony of Aiictium riioii.s. -E" tTiavc, 
(la^s. III. tav. a, b ; ihiil. lii't. Ib-Jl’, 
pp. 123-4 ; Aim, lust 1^41, p. ll‘4. 

C C 
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have been particularly abundant in the Etruscan tombs of 
Arretium, Cortona, and Perugia, and bear a niucli larger pro- 
portion to the pottery, than in the cemeteries near the coast. 

The celebrated bronze Chiinsera of the Elorence Gallery was 
found at Arezzo in loS-l, beneath the walls to the north-west.*' 
And the Minerva in the same Gallery, n bicb is generally thought 
to be a work of early Greek art, but may possibly be Etruscan, 
was also discovered on tliis site.^ 

In tlie Second Koom is the pottery. Here are two cases of 
black ware, of early and of late date. Many vases from 
Sarteano, of red as well as of black ware ; a caiiojnis with 
movable bead and arms, from the same place ; a covered [tot 
from Padicofaiii, with an Etruscan inscription, “ Pupli Tarbitia,"'' 
which calls to mind the celebrated Gbibelline bishop, Cruido 
Tarlati, whose tomb, so rich in storied reliefs, forms one of the 
chief ornaments of Arezzo Cathedral. Here is also an abun- 
dance of the local red ware, chiefly in fragments, and mostly 
found within the walls of Arezzo, with the [tigmeiits also, and 
moulds, in yellow ware or in white stone, and the instruments of 
bronze or ivory with points of ditt’erent shapes, witli which the 
moulds were fashioned. He who admires majolica inay here 
revel in a splendid collection (.>f plates, of wliich it is not my 
province to treat. 

On a stand in the centre of this room is a vase of wonderful 
beauty. It is a Icrater of large size, with handles rising above 
the rim. Hercules is here represented combating the Amazons. 
In the centre the son of Alcmena, with his lion-skin over his 
head, and wrapt round his left anii, holds out his bow and arrow 
with the same hand, while he strikes with uplifted club at the 
three Amazons before him. Two of them named “ Li’.syt.e ” 
and “ Tjikaso,” who are fully armed like imp/ibc, in helmets, 
cuirasses, greaves, and with swords by their sides, are aiming 
their lances at the hero, while protecting themselves with their 
Argolic shields, one of which shows a Gorgon’s head as its device. 
A third called “ Teisii’\xi;,'’ wears a similar helmet, but no 
other armour, her only weapon being a bow, wdth which she is 
speeding an arrow against the god. Her curiously formed quiver 
hangs at her left side, sus[)ended by a strap from her neck. She 

® Ut snpr((, pp, 74, SO. fuLlition ot a small &troke -would convert 

' I't supra, }>p. Sd, sr. tlie L into cii. Yet the name oi “Tarlnia’* 

^ !Micdli iMcn. lued. 3Sd, tav. LV. octurs < n an Ktiimcan urn in one of the 

<>) reads, it “Pupil TarehiitiU'>,'’ or Puhlius tombs of rtTu; 3 na. 

Tarehuntiab. Ue may be ri^Tht, for the 
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is clad in (OKi.vt/ricles, a garment fitting closely- to her figure, and 
covering her whole hody, save her head, hand.s, and feet, and 
strangely handed in every part, as shown in the woodcut on page 
387. The deini-god has already vanquished one of his fair foes, 
“Kydoime,” who having received three fearful wi'iiuds ajiparently 
from his sword, which he has returned to its sheath, is sinking 
to the ground at his feet. The sliield on her arm displays a 
kantluinis as its device, and on her cuirass is the figure of a 
small lion. Behind '■ Hekajcles,” is a Greek called Teeaviox,” 
accoutred jirecisely like the three Amazons, and with a lion on 
his shield, cutting down his foe “ Toksis,” on whom he has 
already inflicted three wounds. She is dressed in the same 
harlequin costume as Teisip\le, but wears a Thrygian cai) 
instead of a helmet. On the reverse of the vase, four other 
Amazons are rushing up to assist their comrades — three of them 
armed like Ci reeks, with large circidar shields, bearing devices of 
a scorpion, a raven, and a kanthants, and the fourtli in a banded 
dress, wearing a Phrygian cap, and armed with bow and arrows. 
The neck of the vase shows a Bacchic dance of some twenty 
figures of both sexes.® 

Beneath this vase is another of the fonn called repre- 

senting the departure of a warrior, and his return from the field, 
discovered at Alberoro, nine miles from Arezzo on the road to 
Fojano,^ — a beautiful vase in the Third Style. 

The Third Boom contains l-itruscan seiudehral urns of traver- 
tine. alabaster, or marble, mixed with Roman cinerary urns of stone 
with Latin inscriptions. Most of the Etruscan iirns are without 
recumbent figures, hut all bear inscriptions ; in one which was 
found at Lucignano, in the Yal di Chiana, I noticed the historical 
name of Spurinna." One urn of late date, found in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Arezzo siuTounded by the red Aretine jjottery, 
is remarkable for a bilingual inscription. The Etruscan is 
imperfect, but seems to run — ■ 

CASZI. C. CLAXS. 

The Latin is — 

( . CASSICS. C. 1'. 

SATUKXIXrS. 


® This. vti>e is in iMon. IiGt. 

Vlir. tar. t) ; and tlescnbed Ann, Inst. 
1864, i*p. 239-246, (Utto Jalm.) Telarnnn, 
accorrling totlie le.izend. was the companion 
of Hercules iu liis exj)£ditiou again&t Troy, 
and for the great vAlour he disjdayo 1 the 


demi-god itre.-oiiTed jjiia auIi a <.np. 
Peisandcr, ap. Athcn. XL 24. (_’f. I’anotk.i, 

Arch. Zeit. iv. p. 107. 

^ Hull, Inst. 1838, p. 74. 

- In Latin letter.-s t!ie in^^crij-tion would 
he “ h. sPurvi>Lr . ietixai. 
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Saturniiuis finds no equivalent in the EtniNcaii. It is singular 
that the Veins of the Etruscan should he translated hy Gains, 
hut the same thing occuis in otlier hilingual inscriptions.'’ A 
fe'U' of the urns hear reliefs ; among them one with a s(iuare 
altar surmounted by three obelisks, and with a iiiaii or woman 
on each side of it, is remarkable. Another shows a marine 
monster of unusiTal form, for it has three human bodies united, 
terminating in a pair of fish-tails. The central body flourishes 
an oar, the outer ones appear to be hurling rocks. There is also 
an Etruscan lion couchant, in stone. 

In a case in this room are displayed a few urns of terra-cotta, 
bearing the usual subjects of the Theban Brothers, Cadmus, &c. 
Gne, however, shows an arched doorway, the gate of Orcus, on 
each side of which a winged Fury, with torch and buskins, sits 
upon a rock, in an attitude of expectation ; one of them having 
just extinguished her torch. Here are some portrait-heads in 
the same material ; and numerous little figures of babies, votive 
oft’erings, all from the same mould. 

In the centre of the room is a beautiful ainpJtont, in the Third 
Style, with a brilliant polish — from Casalta. “ Pelops,” crowned 
with laurel, and wearing a chlnmjist decorated with fiowers, is 
driving a qtiadripa at full speed, his hair and drapery streaming 
behind him in the wind. His bride, ‘‘ Ippodamea,'’ whom he 
has won in the race, stands before him in the car. IMyrtilus 
seems to lie beneath the horses’ feet.‘ 

Another vase represents the death of (Enomaus. A quadfiijd. 
is driven, at full gallo[), by the treacherous Tlyrtilus, by whose 
side stood his lord in complete arn.iour, but he has just relaxed 
his hold on the (tiityx, or front rail of the chariot, and is falling 
(uit of it backwards. A tripod on a Doric column behind the 
car, marks the goal. 

It has been stated that there were three Roman colonies of the 
name of Arretiuin, distinguished by the epithets of Yetus, 
Eidens, and Julium. The first was evidently the Etruscan city, 
and has generally been identified with Arezzo ; the other two are 
supposed to be in the neighbourhood, but their sites are not 
satisfactorily determined. ’ I am persuaded, however, that Arezzo 
does not occupj' the original site, though probably that of one of 

sii/trn, p. 3()6. Sec alf'O L.ui7i, ■* Ann. Inst. 1 pp. 83-04 : ^fon. 

11. p. 342; Bull 1833^ p. ni ; VIII. tiv.3. Kekule takes this frag-inentarT- 

p. 140 ; Cuius is also used as theenuivalent litiure for tlolplnn. 

of Lurth. ^ (’liiver ’Jl. p. 571) did not attempt to 
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tlie c.)lonies. Its [lositioii, for tlie greater part on the very level 
of the i)lain, only rising a little at the northern end,® is so unlike 
that of Etruscan cities in geiiei’al, as to rai.se, at the tirst ghmce, 
strong doubts of its antiquity in my mind. Every other Etru.sean 
town in this district is on a lofty height — Fiesole, Yolterra, 
Cortona, Perugia, Chiiisi — why should Arretiuni alone be in the 
l)lain ? Moreover, the disctjvery of numerous Etruscan tombs 
and sepulchral objects on various spots within the walls of Arezzo, 
not only on the low ground near the railway station, as already 
stated, but also on the height called Poggio del Sole, and again 
on that of the Duomo Yecchio, seems decisive of the fact. Signor 
Gamurrini, who records these discoveries, is nevertheless of opinion 
that the actual town occupies the Etruscan site, and to reci mcile 
these tacts with his view, is induced to sup[)ose that the toruier 
hill, at least, was originally outside the city-walls.' In this case 
I cannot bow ti.i his authority, for all analogy is opposed to the 
supposition that Etruscan Arretium stood on the level of the 
plain. Necessity did not here, as at Pisa, dictate such a site, 
for there are high grounds suitable for a city in the immediate 
vicinity. 

This view is contirmed by the di.scovery, of late years, of the 
walls of an ancient city in the neighbourliood of Arezzo, — dis- 
covery, I say, because though within sight of tlie town, and 
finniliar perhaps for ages to the inhabitants, they were unheeded, 
and no one had made them known to the Avorld.'' They lie two 
or three miles to the soutli-east, on a height called I'oggio di San 
Cornelio, or Castel Secco, a barren eminence of no great eleva- 
tion, yet much higher than Arezzo, nhose level summit is so 
strewn with fragments of rock and pottery, a.s scarcely to nourish 
a weed. On the brow of the hill, to the north-west, is a fragment 
of ancient walling of regular masonry.® More to the west are 
traces of a gate. Another portion of the v, alls has narrow 


a site to (jitLor. HoKteniii-i (Ainidt. 
ad Ciiivei, 1 '. 7'2j, liaMCYei, tbe 

Julian culcnY at SuMuano on tlie Amu, 
some ten iniics iioidli of Arez/o, and tlie 
FMens at Custiudioii Fiorentino, cn the 
load to C'oituna. He is followed in tin-, hy 
Cramei, I. p. 213. Dempster ill. p. 423) 
placed the Fideiis at i^lontepiilpiano. 

^ The heitilit of the iqiper i*art of the 
city aiiove the lower is said to he 74 hi'iK'ci'iy 
01 142 feet ^Kepctti, L i>. 112) ; hut it 
doe-i not ajtpear nearly so mueli. 

7 Full. Inst. lyG-J,'p. 74: 1SG9, p. 72. 


^ liClietti app'.Mis Vi have heen tJie lii>t 
to make tiieiii kiii»v.n in ISJG (I. p. 

Fven. AIe.''S!, v.ho in the thteenth century 
made diligent .-'Caich for J'aal anti'iuities, 
makes no mention uf them in his Ci-niaca 
d’ Arezzo, a in tlie Ihhlioteoa iliccai- 
diana, at Floicnce. Micali, Hun. Ined. p, 
410. 

y In one pait thi'v masMiiy as Lij^h a-; 
12 teet. hut in ^enci.ii it s'Micc-iy rises 
above the iiiouuJ. The i^iuck•^ oiC 2 or 3 
feet lon^, hy Id lUehcs iii-Ii. 
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Luttresses, only thirteen feet apart. But on the southern side of 
the liill the wall rises nearly thirty feet, and extends for two 
hundred, having eight massive buttresses at short interval, 
seven or eight feet wide, and projecting about three feet. They 
might be taken fur towers, were it not tin- the uarre)W interval of 
fifteen feet between them. Both walls and buttresses fall hack 
slightly from tlie perpendicular. Tlie masonry is liorizontal ; 
and though perhaps originall}' neatly cut and titte.l, it has 
suffered so much from the weather, and the rock is naturally so 
frialjle, that it presents as rude an appearance as the towers in 
the Cucumella at Yulei, which were not intended to see the light 
of day.^ 

The circumstances under whi(di I visited this site did not 
permit me to make a jdan of it, or to determine its precise 
dimensions. But Signor (.Tamurriiii assures me it is of very 
small size, S(iuare or nearly so, much too limited in extent for 
the Etruscan city of Arretium.' 

These walls are very peculiar: as regards the buttresses, unique 
in Etruria. They have the appearance of great antiquity. 
Inghiraini took them to be lloman, and to belong to one of the 
two colonies of .Vrretium, and thought the rmleness of the 
masomy might be the result of hasty construction. But he did 
not form his opinion from ocular inspection. To me this seems 
more likely to be an Etruscan than a Boman site." It were 
contrary to all analogy to sui)pose that Arezzo was the original 
site, and that this, so much stronger by nature, was of snbseiptent 
settlement. TliU was just the position that would have been 


^ The sizo or tlie is pnt e^tia- 

ordiii.iiy. <hie Avlii-'h S ft. ‘1 in. Ioib.% 
])}- 1 It. S in. was iimisr. illy Lti*”-.'. 

Bub the teii'lency of the >.tuiie to .%i*lit at 
right angles, iiiAhe> it ditti«_iilt 

to ileteiuiine the >ize. 

- He tells me that within h’.^ meiiiorv it 
was entiiely sunuunded m\ walls llei»etti 
(I. p. aS.j) say^, it is only Irafi-'m m 

eiicuit ; -Mieali Iiied. p. dHtMcalNit 

Hiixj braccia, or le''-' than hall a inile. 
round; and ^ay-? it ha"< the foiiu of uii 
irregular ellip.''e. To me it apxic.iied of 
larifer •^izc. The hill may ho hut <i portinu 
of the ancient >iio, for it is connected ‘with 
liigli giound^ of {•oii'-iderahlc extent, 
ai)X>arently c-ajiahle of holding a lity of 
lirst-rate im^'ortamc. But h.iviiig hail no 
0]>purtunity of examining tlK>e heiglit-s, I 


cannot .>ayif they retain vofttigc" of ancient 
liahitatieiu For fiuthcr noticocf thi.-s '•ito 
•-ee llnll, Iimt. i'. 

^ Mtiller, who visited the^sc iuiii.< in ISO'd 
at iMicah’s fcugge'tion, leguided them as 
Ktiiiscaii and the lemain.^ of the original 
city, ilicali, howexei, set^ no value on hi-' 
o])iiiio!i in the lattei paiiicuLii, and con- 
sider^ ilieiu to belong To an ad\aufcd oi 
luok-uiit po-st of Airetium, wiiicdt he identi- 
rios with Aiozzo, or to an uiitwoik detaclu d 
from the city. Yet lie admit's them to l.o 
of Etiiisc.Mi eon''ti*Uction. i\Ion. Iiied X'l'. 
4]l-41o. Re give> a plan of the ha-stioii' 
and «i view nf the ma'oniy (tav. LX. h 
llei>etti (1. ji. aKo liint" tiiat tlii'' may 
he the Aeroi'olis of Anetiuin, hut sav-- no 
ex.Mvations h.ive ever been made to deter- 
mine the fact. 
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chosen h_y the Etruscans ; that, hy the Eoinans. The cities of 
the former were founded at a time when the inhabitants had to 
struggle for existence with neighbouring tribes, warlike, restless, 
ever encroaching — semibarbarians who knew no law but that of 
sword and lance. It was necessary for tlieni to select sites wliere 
nature would add to the strength of their fortifications. But 
with the Homans, the case was very difterent. At the time the 
latter, at least, of the two colonies of Arretium was founded, they 
were masters not only of all Italy but of the greater part of the 
known world. They had nothing to fear from foreign invasion, 
and it was enough for them to surround their cities with fortifica- 
tions, without selecting sites wliich, though adding to their 
strength, would involve a great sacrifice of convenience. This 
was their practice much earlier than the establishment of these 
Arretine colonies, as is sliown by the instances of ^’olsinii and 
Falerii, whose population, about the time of tlie First Punic War, 
was removed from the original city on the heights to a new one 
in the plain. This may have been tlie case also witli Arretium. ‘ 
Or if the original town tvere not deserted, there is every ground 
for concluding that the fresh colony was established on a no less 
convenient site. However this be, tliere can be no doubt that 
the Ftruscan city, like all its fellows, stood on an eminence, and 
was fortified by nature as well as by art.^ Wlndlier it occupied this 
Poggio di San Cornelio, or si)nie of the neighbouring heights, I do 
not [jretend to determine; but hesitate not to assert my conviction 
that it cannot have stood on the site of modern Arez/o. In fact not 
onl}' is all evidence of identity wanting, but history is o2)posed to 
the current o^iiiiion, tor it is known that at least on three several 
occasions have the walls of Arezzo been enlarged ; ^ and it is 


In the cases of Falerii and Volsinii, the 
fact is not mentioned l>y one of the earlier 
hi.storiiins of Home, only hy Zonaras, a 
Byzantine writer of lute date. Tlie original 
town of Arretium, liowevei, was still extant 
in Pliny’s day; hut it may liave been in- 
habited, like Falerii and Veil, by a fresh 
colony. 

^ Siliiis Italicus, a writer of more accu- 
racy than inia;,dnation \PIin. cpi^t. III. 7 
— scribebat carmina uiajore ciira quam 
ingenio), in speaking of the Seeond Pnni«* 
ar, notices ‘ ‘ the lofty walls of Aixetium ’’ 
(V. 122)— a description which, hyhijpttllft'/f, 
])riibably refers rather to the site of the city 
than to the character of the fortiticatious. 

^ Tutila, the A'aiidal, i- said to have 


completely destroyed the ancient walls, but 
as this rests on tradition, rather than on 
history, it is subject to doubt. Yet it is 
ceitaiii that the walls of tlie city were 
destioyod in the year till by the Emperor 
Pleiiiy V,, and -were nut restored for more 
than a eentuiy, I'cing in 122fi rebuilt with 
a moie ample < irenit. The.se A\eie rei)laeed 
]»y a fresh and still inc'rc extended line, 
commenced in 1276, and comidote'l in 1322 
by Guitlo Tarlati, Bishop of Pietramala. 
Ami la>tly the walls M’cre rebuilt and 
altered, from 1519 to 156S, by Cosimo I., 
who erected the ba-.ticiisand curtains which 
meet the eye at the lo'esent day. Kepetti, 
L p. 111. 
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quite impossible, supposing the modern town to oeenpy the site 
•ot the Etruscan city, that the original site, wliich in that case 
must have been the circumscrihed height on which the Duomo 
stands, could have held a first-rate city, like the Arretiimi of the 
Etruscans. 

In a word, tliere is every reason to believe that the illustrious 
<-ity of Arezzo does not occupy the site of the Etruscan Arrctium, 
but of one of the Roman colonies of the same name ; ' and as all 
analogy marks tlie town on tlie Poggio di San Cornelio to be of 
earlier date than this in the plain, the question turns upon that 
town. If it be lU'oved an Etruscan site,^ Arezzo may he the 
Arretium Eidens; hut if the town on the heights cannot be identi- 
fied with the original city, it must he the Fidens, and Arezzo the 
later colony of Arretium .Tuliuni; and the site of the Etruscan 
city lias yet to he discovered. 

” That Are7zo ncpujae'^ a "He that wa:? Vitiuvius and Pliny, ■woie <'t Etruscan 

(■•jKu Roman i'l ahundantly in'oved hy its t.on>tru..tion. If 'ni the captuie of the city 

extant remain^. The fiii^iments of hiH-k- hy t!ic Romans ‘t fre-h town v, M'S huilt, as 

■Work avonnd the hii^her part of the citv, was the case -n-itli Falerii and Volsinii, it 

may ]>elong to the Roman walls, which, if may liavc been that which had the walls of 

tlii" he the site of the Julian colony, are }»rick : for as nearly three c'enturios intcr- 

tho^ie mentioned hy Krontinus, — “ Avre- vened to tlic time of Vitruviu', they would 

tium, muro ducta colonia ie's'e Triumvirali.’’ have been entitled to hi.s dcftigiiatiou of 

Or the fra^^ments of i^odomon masonry, “ancic-nt.” Wore it o'*oii ccitaiu that 

whicli Sigma* Gaiuurrini mention-^ U" Vitruvius and Pliny lefcr to tho KtiUMRin 

existing at vaiious spots vithiii tlie actual walls, it may he that in tho'-o luins wo see 

walls (see 1 ). 3S2). may he portions of tlie hut a small portion of the anc-iciit fnitilk'.i- 

eavlier fortification.s raised hy the Aretini tioiis, and just that portion whuh frnni the 

Eiileiites. Pliii. IIL 8. ma"M\ene'S of the masoniv ha^ cstaipod 

It may he urged as an ohjection to this dcstrii<-tioii. If the* hiickwuik wore not 

hoing the Etuisean site, that the inasimiw stniugh* eemcutc<l it would "oon hr* pulled 

i-s of stone, wheioas the ancient walls were to piccos hy the iicasuitiy, for the -^ake of 

Ml hii.'k. Hut we have no positive aspur- the materials, 

ail ' 0 tli.it the hiick walN, mentioned hy 




CHAPTER LX. 

CORTOXA.— 

Conthum, teims.|ue ic<ialiat 
x\.R>onici.s ' — Yihgil. 

ClaiM luit .SjMite ; nici^iiiif vi”Ueio aMycoiU!.- ; 

Yiic hi'luiii e.'.t ; cctulciu iMjceiU'-*. — 0\ ii>. 

TEAvr.Li.F.i;, thou urt approaching Cortona ! I>ost thou 
rererence age — that fulne.ss of years wliich, as riiny says, ‘'in 
man is venerable, in cities sacred?” Here is that which demands 
tliy reverence. Here is a city, compared to which Home is ljut 
of yesterday — to wliicli most other cities of ancient renown are 
fresh and green. Tliou mayst have wandered far and wide 
through Italy — nothing hast thou seen more venerable than 
Cortona. Ere the days of Hector and Achilles, ere Troy itself 
arose — Cortona was. On that bare and lofty height, whose 
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towered crest holds i-omnnmion with the cloud, dwelt the 
heaveii-horn Dardanus, ere he left Itah' to found the Trojan 
race ; and on that mount reigned his father Corvthus, and 
there he was laid in the tombd Such is the ancient legend, and 
wherefore gainsay it ? Away with doubts ! — pay thy lull tribirte 
of homage — acrcptam pnn:e inoverc Mem ! Hast thou respect to 
fallen greatness ? — Yon solemn city was once the proudest and 
mightiest in the land, the metroj)olis of Iftruria, and now — but 
enter its gates and look around. 

From the railwar' station it is half an hour’s drive to the town, 
for the ascent is steep and toilsome, hsor when the gates are 
reached is the labour over, tbough the vehicle will take you to 
the “ Locanda Nazionale,” a very decent where you 

will meet with cleanliness, attention, and very moderate charges. 
If you wordd see Cortona, yon have still a long climb to the 
upper end of the town ; for Cortona is not, like I'iesole and 
A'olterra, spread over the summit of the mountain, but hangs 
suspended from its peak, down its western slope. Steeip winding, 
naiTOw and gloomy streets, sombre rather than shabby houses, 
here and there even showing traces of mediieval grandeur, 


^ This is the IttiUaii tr.u-lition. It is 
hccau>e the foimder of Tioy. was 

i'flicved to liavo c-uiiie from Cortona tliat 
Virgil (dhn. I. 3S0) makes iT5neas say — 

Itdliam (iua-iT) p.itiiam, ct genus ab 
Jove summo. 

Sorvins (in loc. ) thus exijlain.s it, and 
that elsewhere (-En. A'll. 122) JEneas 
is matle to j-ay of Italy — 

Hic doimis, i»atiia Cst. 

cf. J:in. III. 167 ; VII. 2U6, ct scq. The 
oii;^dnal name of Cortoiia was Cui^'thu.'., or 
Ciiiitlius, so called from its UcroS cpomfuios, 
h'oi\thiis, the reputcil father of llardunus. 
Tlie legend states that Corythus, %\lio ruled 
uKo over other cities of Italy, A\as Imried 
<>u this mount, llis wife Eleetra bore a sou 
to Jupiter, ealleil Dardanus, wlio, being 
diivcn out of Italy, went to Phrygia an«l 
founded Troy. Another tradition records 
that Dar<hinus, reimlsed in an equestrian 
combat with the Aborigines, lost his helmet, 
and rallying his men to recover it, gained 
the victory ; to celebrate wljicli he built a 
city on the si>ot, and named it from his 
lielmet — Kopvs. A third legend refei-s the 
oiigin of the city to Corythus, son of i’aris 
and (Euonc. Virg. JEn. III. 167 ; VII. 


2‘»6-211 ; IX. 10 ; X. 719 : Sctv. in bv. 
and ad TEn. I. 330 ; III. 15, 104, 17o. 
All this belongs to the imrely mythical 
peritid, yet may be received as eviilern e of 
the very remote antiquity of this city. 

It is generally believed that Coiythus 
was really the ancient name of Cortona, 
hut Sliiller (Etrusk. IV. 4, 5) question^ 
this, and thinks that it is a mere Gioek 
tiadition, arbitrarily referred to that < ity. 
Yet there can be no doubt that it v as so 
regaided by the Romans. Besides tlie 
evidence of Virgil and his commentator, 
tlie identity is made perfectly clear in a 
passage of Silius ItaUc’u.s ^V- 1--) which 
Xicbuhr (I. p. 33) pronounced decisive — 
Prenus nunc occuxiet alto.s 
Arretr miiros, Coiythi nimc diruai 
aroeni 

Him* Chisina petat ’ postrerao ad nirenia 
Romm, &c. 

The poet uses the ancient name for the 
sake of the verse, as eUewlieie (IV. 721) — 
seilenique ab origine prisr-i 
Sucratam Cor}-tlii. 

There is no reason to believe that it was 
retained to Annibal's time, to which the 
poem refers, much less to liis own. 
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tracts of corn, and garden ground, and naked rocdc. within the 
walls — such is modern Cortona. She has made progress during 
the past generation, and is no longer to be accused of filthy, ill- 
paved streets, nor of mean and squalid houses. 

^lodern Cortona retains the site of the ancient city, which was 
of oblong form, and about two miles in circumference. The 
modern walls are in most parts based on the ancient, though at 
tlie higher end of the city the latter made a much wider circuit.- 
They may be traced in fragments more or less preserved foi- a 



ASI.IKXT \VALL> OF CoKToNA. 


great part round the city; and are composed of rectangidar 
blocks of great size, arranged without mucli regularity, though 
with more regard to horizontality and distinct courses than is 
observable in the walls of Volterra or Po})ulonia. and often 
joined with great nicety, like the masonry of T’iesole. At the 
lower part of the city, tliey stretch for a long distance in an 
unbroken line beneath the modern furtlRcations. ’ But the finest 


" Micali's Plan (Ant. Itai, tav. 

VI.) makes Cmtona aliunt 10,000 feet in 
circumference, hut taking into account the 
■wider circuit uf the anc.eut ^\alls round the 
Fortress, which lie has not indicated, the 
city cannot have heen less th.in two mile^ 
round. Thu^ it would bo scaicely larger 
than Kuaellie, and among the sinalle&t of 
the cities of the Confederation. 


^ The tiiiest iH.iti'Ui. at thi'< end are 
about Poitd Coi'iuia (iii the noith uf tlio 
city, ^\heie the block.s me fi'ou [) to 1:1 
feet in length by moic than o feet in 
height, hewn to a i>mooth siirf.tee and veiv 
neatly joined ; ambibout Porta S. Ponieiiioo 
on the Noiith, wheie they me.i'ure 1 or 11 
feet bv '2. One, at tlie height of tern or 
twelve feet fiom thegiound, is 10 feet by 5. 
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I'elic of this regular masonry at Cortona, and perhaps in all Italy, 
is at a spot called Terra Mozza, outside the Fortress, at the 
highest part of the city, -where is a fragment, (Uie hundred and 
twenty feet in length, composed of blocks of enormous magnitude. 
A portion of it is shown in the woodcut on the preceding page.* 
The masonry is of a greenish sandstone, very like that of 
Fiesole, in parts flaky and brittle, hut generally very hard and 
compact ; it is sometimes hewn to a smooth surface, at others 
left with a natural face ; in no part is it cemented, though the 
blocks are often so closely fitted together as to appear so, not 
admitting even a penknife to he thrust between them. The joints 
are often diagonal, and small pieces are inserted to fill up de- 
ficiencies, as in the walls of Fiesole, to which in every respect 
this masonry hears a close resemblance, thongh more massive, 
and on the whole more regidar.-^ 

These walls hear evidence of veiy high antirprity, certainly not 
Inferior to those of Yolterra and Fiesole. That they are as 
early as the Etruscan domination cannot be doubted ; nay, it is 
probable they are of prior date, either raised by the Pelasgi, or 
by the yet earlier possessors of the land.® 

But this leads us to consider the history of Cortona. First, 
however, let us mount to the summit of the hill, and take a seat 
on the cypress-shaded terrace in front of the Church of Sta 
Margherita. Should it be the hour of sunrise, the scene will not 
lose interest or beauty. A warm rosy tint ruddying the eastern 
sky, and extending round half the horizon, proclaims the coming 
day. The landscape is in deep gloom — dark mountain-tops 
alone are seen around. Even after the sun is up, and the rosy 
red has brightened into gold, the scene is purpled and obscured 
by the shadow of the mountains to the east. But presently a ray 
wakens the distant snow of iMonto Cetona, and si)arkles on the 


^ III one part it ri-'Cb tc* tlie Ijciglit of 
nine c‘oui>c‘s, or ul'Ciit feet lii^h, Imt tlie 
geneial liei^lit i^^ airuut 15 or 10 feet, -vvliicli 
that of tlie fragniont <lelineatc<l. The 
Ijlocks vary from 2 ft. 0 in. to 5 ft. in 
heii-lit, ami from 6 or 7 feet to 11 or 12 in 
length ; and sometimes are as much or 
moie in depth, as tlie smallest end is seen 
in the face of the walL Here as at Yol- 
terra and lluselUe, the smallest blocks are 
often below, to fill up the ine«iualities of 
the groun<-l, and make a level basement for 
the larger. 

^ The principal variety observable i.s 


vitliin. the Poita ^^bmtanina, where the 
blocks are 10 or 12 feet in length, hut 
shallow, with smaller pieces in the inter- 
stices. Here the line of the anei' nt wall 
was rather within that of the inoflern, as 
shown in the Flan. 

^ According to Diony^ ins (I. c. 20), the 
city was ^^eU I'ortitie'l in tlie time of tlie 
Uinbri, and tlie relasgi only took it from, 
tliem by a sudden assiiiiit. Lepsius regards 
the exLsting w,dls as tlie « ork of the Pelasgi 
(Tyrrlien. Pela.s. p. lu) ; and tliere can be 
little doubt tliat tliey li.ive at least that 
antiipiity. Cf. Muller, Etriisk. I. 3, 1. 
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vet loftier peak of Amiata, beyond it. Then the dark mass of 
iVIontepnlciano, rising on the further side of the wide plain, like 
a second Cortona, is brightened into life. Anon the towers, 
battlements, and roofs of the town at our feet are touched with 
gold — and ere long the fair face of the Thrasymene in the south 
bursts into smiles — and the beams roll over the mountain-tops in 
a torrent, and flood the vast plain beneath, disclosing regions of 
corn and wood, of vines and olives, with many a glittering farm 
and village and town — a mair of fertility and luxuriance, in which 
the eye recognizes Castiglione, Chiusi, La Pieve, and other 
familiar spots in the southern horizon. 

The origin of Cortona, it has been said, is very ancient — so 
remote indeed that it is necessarily involved in obscurity." The 
legend that makes it the city of Dardanus and elder sister of 
Troy has already been mentioned. Tradition asserts that long 
ere the establishment of the Etruscan State, Cortona was “ great 
and flourishing ” — “ a memorable city of the Umbrians,” — and 
that it was taken from them by the Pelasgi and Aborigines, who 
used it as a bulwark against them, seeing it was well fortitied, and 
surrounded by good pastures.'* Subsequently, witli the rest of 
the land, it fell to the Etruscans,^ and under tliem it appears to 
have been a second metropolis — to have been to the interior and 
mountainous part of the land what Tarquinii was to the coast." 
Even under the Etruscan domination it seems, like Ealerii, to 
liave retained much of its Pelasgic character, for Herodotus says 


" This olt'Cnrity U irKTCA^cil I'V the 
ditioi'eut names hy the city w.is 

known — Ciirythus, Crutcn, Crotoua, Cyr- 
tonion, Cicstnii, (.tortyniea, Cotliornia, or 
Curtnna. The hitter name, if %\e may 
helieve Dioin>ins (I c. 2»3h was only .^iven 
when the city was made a Roman cohmy, 
nnt Ion;,' hefm-e his day, taking the place of 
the eld a]ii)ellatinii, Croton. Of Ccrythns 
we have already spoken. Cyrtoiiios, or 
OVrtonion, is the name ip^eil hy Polyhius 
(in. S2', and Stephauu'! ot 13y7antiiiiii. 
Cre>tun is found only in IIer«>cl«jtus, and 
will he further mentione<l piesently. 
Cortyn.ea is u^ed by Lycupbroii (Ca;?s. h0<>), 
and hy Theopunipus (ap. Tzetz, ad Lveoph. 
loc. cit. 1, vho records a tiaditiou that 
Clyvses, called hy the Ktruscaiis Nauos (cf. 
Lveuph. 1244; Tzetzes in loc.), stilcd to 
Etruria, took up Ins abode at <Tortymea, 
.\nd there 'lied. This, says Muller, is the 
IlcllcnWed form of Coitona, for no other 


Ktuuean city can h.- hem intended. Etrusk. 
IV. 4, 1. 

Dion. rial. L c. 20, 20. 

Diuii Hal. 1. r. 2c. cf. Ilcdlanieus of 
Lesbo', up. euiiil. I. r. 2s. The relasaic 
c'h.ir.u.ter of Cditun.i i.v also intimated hv 
the legeml, whMi repie'-ents Jasius, isoji of 
Oorythus, kine: of thi'. ritv, settling in 
Saiiiotlirace, when In', lu-dthev Dard.inns 
founded Tioy. ad ..En. Ill 15, 107 ; 

VII. 2117. 

^ Dion. H.ii. 1. c. 20. 

- Tliii '•eem'. to be iiii[)]jed hy the desig- 
nation of it hy Itahcii' (^VIII. 474) 

“siipeibi Tarclfuti'. doiiius.” S^tejihanus 
of llyzantium . Kp'jru-f) ra.lls it “the 
metropoli.-5 of EtiiuT.i. and the tliiul city of 
Italy.” Lcp'iu.s i-> of opinion that this is 
also proved hy its coins, for the entire 
system of Etrusc-an, indeed of ancient 
Italian coinu-f, pro ‘eels from Cortona. 
Tyrrhen. Pelasg. p. 10. 
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that in his day it was still inhahited hy a Pelasgie population, 
speaking their peculiar language, uiiintelligihle to the people 
around them, though identical with that of Placia on the Helles- 
pont, another colony of the Pelasgi.® Xiebuhr suggests that 
Cortona may have continued distinct from the Etruscans, as he 
thinks Falerii wasp But that she was included in the great 
Etruscan Confederation, and one of the Twelve chief cities, is 
unquestioiiahle. Liv}’ describes her as one of the “heads of 
Etruria,” in the year of Borne 444, when with Perusia and 
Arretium she was forced to sue for peace." It is singular that 
this is the only record we find of Cortona during the days of 
Etruscan independence. She is referred to again incidentally in 
the Second Punic ^^'ar when Hannibal marched beneath her 
walls and laid waste the land between the city and the Tlirasy- 
raene.“ Yet when a few years later all the principal cities of 
Etruria sent supplies for Scipio's fleet, Cortona is not mentioned 
among them ; ' which is not a little strange, as hut a century 
before she had been one of the chief in the land. Yet she did 
not cease to exist, for we find her mentioned as a Eoman colony 
under the Empire.* "What was her fate in the suhsetpieiit con- 
vulsions of Italy we know not, for there is a gap of a thousand 
years in her annals, and the history of modern Cortona com- 
mences only with the thirteenth century of our era.® 

'Within the walls of Cortona are hut few local remains of high 
antirpiit}'. There is a fragment of walling under the Palazzo 
Facchini, composed of a few large blocks, apparentlj’ of the same 
date as the city-walls.^ Another relic of Etruscan times within 
the walls is a vault beneath the Palazzo Cecchetti, just within the 
gate of S. Agostino. On my begging iiermission to see the 
monument, the owner courteously proposed to show it in person. 


^ Herod. I. 57. Hei'odotu.s’ statemeut 
is reiteated l>y Hionysiiis (I. c. 29), lnit 
A\ith tins difterenee, that in the text of 
Herodotus the city is calletl Crest''»n, in that 
of Diony,-?ius, Cruton. That they 'were 
identical is maintained hy Niohiihr (I. p. 
34, 11 . 89), hy Cluver (II p. 574), and 
!Manueit (Geog. i>. 41S) : hut opposed hy 
!Mullev (Ktrui^k. einl. 2, 10), hy Lep-^ius 
(Ueher die Tyrrhciiisehen Fehi‘'ger in 
Etrurien, pp. 18 tt seq.), and hy (-Jrote 
(Hibtoiy of Ureecc, II. p. 348). Muller 
and Lepsius consider Herodotus to refer to 
a Creston in Thrace, heyond Mount Athos. 
It is not possible here to state the argu- 


ments on both sides. They y ill ho found 
in the above named work.s, U'-peciulIy in 
that of Lepsius. 

•* Kielmhr, I. p. 119. 

s Liv. IX. 37. 

6 Folyh. III. 82 ; Liv. XXII. 4. 

7 Liv. XXYIIl. 45. 

^ Dion. Hal. I. c. 26 ; Plin. III. S. Phe 
is mentioned al.^o hy Ptolemy, Geog. ]>. 72. 

® Eepetti, I. p. S12. 

^ Inghirami speaks of a finginent, 21 
feet long, and 32 feet liigh, in the foumla- 
tions of the Palazzo Laparelli, in the Piazza 
S. Andrea. ]Mon. Etrii.s. IV. p. 77. I Lave 
sought it in vain. 
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He led me into his coach-house, raised a trap-door, and descended 
int(j a wine-cellar ; where I thought he was about to offer me the 
juice of his vineyards, but on looking around I perceived that I 
was in the very vault I was seeking. 

It is of no great she, about thirteen feet in span, rather less in 
length, and nine in height, lined with regular masonry, un- 
oemented, neatly cut and arranged, and in excellent preservation.- 
It is so like tlie Deposito del Gran Duca, and the Yigna Grande, 
at Chiusi, and the Grotta di San Manno, near Perugia, that it is 
difficult to deny it an Etruscan origin. Analogy thus marks it as 
a tomb, yet its position within the ancient fortifications seems 
op])osed to this view, and there is nothing beyond the bare walls 
to assist us in determining its original purpose. I am strongly 
inclined to regard it as a sepulchre. After tlie discoveries of 
Schliemann at Myceuie, which have quite upset pre-existing 
theories, no instance of intramural sepulture on ancient sites 
ought to surprise us.' 

The only other local antiquity in Cortona is a fragment of 
Eomau ojnis inccrtuiH, commonly called the Baths of Bacchus, in 
the higher part of the town. 

Cortona, for more than a century 2)ast, has been the seat of an 
antiquarian society, the Accademia Etrusca, wliich has iniblished 
many volumes of arclijeological treatises. It has formed also a 
small Museum of Etruscan relics, found in the neighbourhood, 
which is preserved in the iMuniciiral Palace, whose walls both within 
and without, are hung with armorial bearings, eloquent of the ^last 
glories of Cortona. There is little pottery here— no i^ainted vases 
of beauty or interest ; merely some ordinary red or black ware, 
the latter often with bands of small archaic figures in relief — a 
focolarc of huccJtcro — a few idols, or Jiijurinc, as the Italians call 
them, of terra-cotta, from four to ten inches in height, votive 
offerings, or more ^^cobably the Larca of the lower orders, and 
sundry small lanqis, some of them of grotesque character. 

The Museum is more rich in bronzes than in jiottery. The 
most remarkable are — a naked figure of Jiq)iter Tonans, about 
seven or eight inches high, — a female winged divinity with a cock 
on her head, and the figure of a boy, more than three inches high. 


- Tlie blocks are of the local san<l5>toiic, 
or viacl'jno^ as it is calleJ. They ■\ary 
from 3 to nearly 7 feet in length, an'l are 
15 inches in height. 

^ Aheken regauls it as undoubtedly a 
sepulchre (Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 39 ; ilit- 
VOL. II. 


telitalien, p. -50), ami I -would cite, in 
confirmation of this ojjiiiion, tlie sui-ter- 
raneau tombs within the Aix of Tarquinii. 
Yob I. p. 42S. The floor is the lure rock ; 
the back wall of the vault has been jiulied 
down to enlarge its dimensions. 


D D 
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■with an Ltruscan inscription of three lines earveil on his shirt, 
as shown in the annexed woodcut. In his right hand he holds 
np a fruit, in his left he has another. His hair is tied in a knot 



toua, is a bronze lamp of such 
of workmanship as to throw 
of this class, yet discovered ii 


over his forehead. I his figure 
was found about eight miles from 
Cortona on the road to Arezzo.* 

Here are also two singular 
bronze figures, eleven inches and 
a half in height, nude, each hold- 
ing a spear and wearing a torque 
and buskins, with a skin over his 
head. One of them has a face 
also behind his head, like a 
•Tauiis. One is inscribed tliiis, 
in Etruscan characters : — 

V. CVIXTI. .AIIXTIAS. SELAX. 

The other 

A’. CVIXTI. AnXTIAS. rULl’I.A.XSn 

AL-l’AXTrnCE 

There are also many purely 
Egyptian idols, a few mirrors 
and other Inonzes, and a cidlec- 
tioii of Etruscan coins.'" 

But the wonder of ancient 
wonders in tlie iMuseuni of Cor- 
surpassing beauty and elaboration 
nto the shade every toreutic work 
[ the soil of Etruria. Were there 


Ann. lS6-i, pp. ^>90-303. 

^ The coins attrihuteJ to Cortona are tlie 
most simple of all ancient Italian money. 
All twelve sides ui the series, from the as 
to the (incur, hear one uniform type— a 
\tiieel. There is no legend to imuk these 
coins as helonging to any paiticnl.ir city, 
hnt Marchi and Te.^sieri see in the whecd 
t iC symbol of Cortona, whose oriifinal name 
they take to have been llutnn ” (instead 
of K~rutun) — a vt.ta — and setting all his- 
tory aside, they legaid it as a colony of the 
Kutuli, who had a similar dcMce on the.r 
coins, rihs (Iravc del Musco Iviichenauo, 
ci lit tav, 3. rrolcs-Mjr Le]>siu'', thongli 
cundeiiE-iDg this explanation as cironeou''. 


assents to the attribution of these coins to 
Cortona, and agree.s with the worthy Jesuits 
in regarding Coitoua as a inoj>t aiiLieiit 
mint, and as the metropolis of live other 
coming cities, ^\hR•h have awheel on one 
side (*n!y. Ann. lurt. IMl, pp, Ki'T; 
Verln-eit. d. Ital. l\Iunzsy^^t pp. J.S, GV. 
?ee ako Hull. Inst. 1639, p. 1‘2-h — Mel- 
c-hiovii ; 1642, p. 12G. — iTenarelli. Abekeii 
(ISIitielitalieu, p. 26G) <hjes not consider 
the wheel, or the other devices on Etruscan 
coins, to maik any particular sites, and he 
legaids the distribution of these coins to a 
luetrojH.li^ and its dei'endeucies to be (piite 
arbitraiy. 
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notliino' else to be seen at Corteina, this alone would deniiind a 
visit. It merits therefore a more detailed description than T have 



generally given to individual articles. It i.s circular, about 
twenty-three inches in diameter, hollow like a bowl, but from the 
centre rises a sort of conical chimney or tube, to which must 

D JJ 2 
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Lave been attached a chain for its suspension. Eound the rim 
are sixteen lamps, of classic form, fed by oil from the great Ijowl, 
and adorned with foliage in relief. Alternating with them are 
heads of the horned and bearded Bacchus (see the woodcut, page 
403). At the bottom of each lamp is a figure in relief — alter- 
nately a draped Siren with wings outspread, and a naked Satyr 
[daying tire double pipes, or the sifrinx (see the woodcut at page 
394, which represents a small section of the bottom of this curious 
lamp.) The bottom is hollowed in the centre, and contains a 
huge Gorgon’s face ; not such as Da Vinci painted it, with 

■■ The melodious hue of beauty thrown 
Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain. 

Which humanise and harmonise the strain.’’ 


Here all is horror. The visage of a fiend, with eyes starting from 
their sockets in the fury of rage — a mouth stretched to its utmost, 
with gnashing tusks and lolling tongue — and the whole rendered 
more terrible by a wreath of serpents bristling around it. It is a 
libel on the fair face of Dian, to say that this hideous visage sym- 
bolises the moon." In a hand encircling it, are lions, leojiards. 
wolves, and gritfons, in [lairs, devouring a bull, a Imrse, a hoar, and 
a stag ; and in an outer band is the favourite wave-ornament, with 
doli^hins sporting above it. Between two of the lamps was a small 
tablet with an Etruscan inscription, marking this as a dedicatory 
iiffering.^ The inscription is not perfect, the tablet being broken 
at both ends. As far as it is legible it would run thus in Roman 
letters : — 

THAPXA. I.USXI 
INSCVII, ATIII.IC 
SALTHX. 


The lamp is of Corinthian brass, and its weight is said to he one 
hundred and seventy Tuscan pounds.® 


® Thih is a ^vell-knoAvn Orphic doctrine. 
Epigeiies, ap. Clem Alex. Strom. Y. p. 

e<l. Potter. The serx»euts also are 
supposed to he emhlems of the lunar 
hanges. Ann. Inst. 1S42, p. 58. 

' Some of the letters are j)eciiliar ; hut 
one word, “insevil/’ marks it as a dedi- 
catory gift. It is in all jn-ohahility in- 
tended for “ Tinscvil," the word which is 
iiibcrihed on the Cliiman'a in the Florence 
(iallery, on the GiitFon at Leyden, on a 
hronze dog in the possession of Coltelliui 
o£ Cortona, and also on a small pedestal in 
this same museum. Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 


62. Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 80. Inscrip- 
tions like tlii.^, attached to monuments, are 
not of unfrecjuent occurrence. It wa» the 
custom to attach them to gilts, as now-a- 
days it is with ns to the name of tlie 

giver and gifted, in a pie''cnted hook. AVe 
have a uotahle instance of this in the cele- 
hiated hronze or casket, from Pales- 

trina, prcserve-l in the Kirelierian Aluseum 
at Rome, which records in an in-cri])tion 
that it was i)resented by a Roman lady to. 
her daughter. 

Bull. 1S40, p. IG' Cf. Jlicali,. 
Mon. Ined. p. 78. 
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Fi'Diu the elaborate decoration of the bottom of the lamp, and 
the comparative plainness of tlie upper i>art. as well as from the 
analogy of similar moninnents, there is every reason to believe 
that it was suspended, perhaiis in a tomb, perhaps in a temple, 
as a sacrificial lamp ; which in truth its remarkable size and 
beauty seem to indicate.'^ 

The style of art shows a certain degree of archaicism, yet at 
the same time betrays a strong Hellenic influence which precludes 
the idea of a very early date. It is undoubtedly of ante-rioman 
times, and I think it may safely he referred to the fiftli century 
of Pioine, or to the close of Etruscan independence.^ 

From this monument, so beautiful in art and elaborate in 
decoration, we can well understand how it was that the Etruscan 
caiiddahni and other works of toreutic art were so admired and 
luized by the Athenians, even in the days of Pericles.' Micali 
justly observes, that in mastery of art no other Etruscan work in 
bronze, except the larger statues, can rival this gem."’ 

This singular relic of Etruscan antiquity was discovered in 
1810, at a spot called La ITatta, at the foot of the mountain of 
Cortona, to the west ; not in a tomb, but in a ditch, at a slight 
dei)th below the surface. The fortunate pi^ssessor is the Signora 
'I’ommasi, of t.'ortona, whose husband is said to have given 700 
dollars to the peasants Avho found it.^ 


'' It is duul-tlcss a such as wcic 

liimg fioiiitlie oeiliitjj's of jiahu-esor temples 
iVir-. 72^: ; riin. XXXIV. S), ami 

as liavo been fnniitl alsf* sU'peniled in sepul- 
elues — even in Ktrusc-aii ones, as in the 
Tomb of the A'QUminii. at Fevugia. ^licali 
(Muu. Inetl. 1 ). 7S, thinks it a sepulchral 
iiioiiuuient — -a funeral Dtiering to the gieat 
god of the iiifeiiial legions, coi)seciate«l by 
some lady of illustiioiis race, as the insent*- 
tioii to show, IIo siigge-'ts that it 

may have liuiij; in the <haiabei, where the 
funeral fea*-t was wont to lie celebrnted, as 
well as the annual nmrkc or ymrentnJta. 
The use of sepulchral lainp< by the amdciits 
is well known, and gave use, in the middle 
ages, to strange notions ot j)erpetnal iiie ; 
for it was asserted that some Mere found 
still burning in the t<iiubs, though fifteen 
or twenty ceiitinies liad elapsed since they 
A\ere lighted. It seems, Inmever, that 
lamps were soiuetiiiies ke}>t Ijuming in 
sepulchres long after the inteiraent, as in 
tlie^asc of the Ephesian MidoM' described 
by Petronius pSutyr. c. 1'3), mIio renewed. 


the lamp placed in her liiisband’s tomb. 
iMiculi cites an c.vtiMi.t fiom ^lodc-tinns 
(leg, 44, Mfevia D. de Maniimiss. testain.j. 
M'hkh shows tliat a certain Koiikhi gave 
fieedom to his slaves at Ids death, on ..oii- 
dition of their keeping a liglit buiniiig in 
his scpulehie : ‘SSviecus seivu-' incus et 
Eutyehia et Ilmne aiieilla* inea- omiies sub 
Ii.ie eoiiditioue Id'cn suuto, ut inomimento 
mco alteuiis ineii'-ibus Im eiiiam ac eini mt, 
et soleiuuiu moitb peragant.'’ 

^ Micali (AI'iii. Ined. )•. 75) Mould refer 
it to the sixth or soventlj rentury of Rijiae, 
Mhicdi, aeeordirig to the standard of the 
painted potteiy, would be too kite a date. 

~ Fhereciates. aji. Atlieii. XV. e. IS ; 
Oiitias, ap. euiid. I. c. 22. 

'* Mirali, loe. eit. 

Foi illustrations and noti'Cs of this 
lami) see Mkali, iMoiiumenti Inediti, pp. 
72, tav. i*, 10 ; Ihill. Inst, 1841), 

p. Id4 fFahvoni) : Ann. Inst. 1842, ii. 
53, ef M‘ 7 . (Ahekeu) : 1843, p. o.j 4 (Braun) ; 
Moil. Ined. Iimtit. III. tav. 41, 42. 
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Tills collection boasts also of an ancient picture of tlie iluse 
Polyhymnia, with a garland of leaves round her head, and the 
fragment ot a lyre by her side, painted in encaustic on a slate. 
It was lound at a spot called Ceiitoja, between Chiusi and Moute- 
luilciano, and, like the lamp, is the property of the Tomiiiasi. 
It has been pronounced Greek, but from its resemblance to the 
frescoes of Pompeii, it may more correctly be designated Grieco- 
Pioinan. 

There is nothing more, so far as I am aware, of Etruscan 
interest within the walls of Cortona. I leave the traveller to his 
tutelar deities, the Guide-books, to steer him safely among the 
churches, the paintings, and such rocks as the sarcophagus in 
the Cathedral — said to be that of the Consul Fhnninius, who lost 
his life by “ the reedy Thrasymeue ” — on which inexperience and 
credulity have so often run aground; but I will resume the 
helm when we quit the Gate of S. Agostino, for the tombs of 
Cortona. 

The height on which the city stands is of stratified sandstone, 
the same as composes the ancient walls — too hard to be easily 
excavated into sepulchral cbambers, at least by the Etruscans, 
who had not the aqua-fortis tooth of the Egyqitians, and rarely 
attempted t(j eat their way into anything harder than tufo or light 
arenaceous rocks. Here then, as at Paiselhc, Cosa, and Sutuniia, 
tombs must be looked for on the lower slopes or in the plain 
beneath, rather than immediately around the city-walls. Yet on 
ledges in the slopes, where accumulations of soil from the bigli 
ground made it practicable, tombs were oonstructed. It was 
necessary, however, in such a case to construct the sepulchre of 
masonry, and that it might be subterranean, according to the 
usual practice, it was heaped over with earth. Of this description 
is the celebrated 


TaxULI.A I>I PiTAGOEA, 

or the “• Cave of Pythagoras,” so called from the vulgar belief 
that that celebrated philosopher dwelt and taught in this cityq 
though it was at Croton in Magna Grrecia, not at the Croton of 
Etruria, that he took iqi Ids residence. 

Ibis most remarkable sepulchre stands on the slope two or 
three furlongs below' the citc', between it and the raihvay station. 
It has been known for ages to the world, but had been neglected 
and half buried beneath the earth, till, in the year lb34, it was 
re-excavated ; and it now stands in all its majesty revealed to the 
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sun, like a ininiature temple uf tlie Druids, amid a grove of 
cypresses. 

The monument is now in such a state of ruin as at first sig'ht 
to be hardly intclligihle. The entrance is by a s(piare-headed 
doorway, facing the South, and leading into a small chaniher, 
surrounded by walls of massive rectangular masonry, in which 
suiidi'}’ gaps are left for niches.® One side of this chamber 
is in utter ruin. It was roofed in by five immense blocks,® 
resting on two semicircular masses which crowned the masonry 
at the opposite ends of the chamber ; forming thus a vault, which 
differs from ordinary vaults in this, that each course of voussoirs 
is composed of a single block. It is not easy to determine if the 
architect understood the principle of the arch. The blocks are 
of course cuneiform, or they would not fit closely, and he in 
harmony with the rest of the masonry. But their needless 
massiveness and length, and the mode in which they are sup- 
ported, seem to indicate that they were not raised with a 
knowledge of the arch-principle. On the other hand, the semi- 
circular blocks on which they rest, could not have been dis2)ensei.l 
with, without destroying the symmetry of the tomb. Of these 
five cover-stones, one only retains its 2)osition, and serves as the 
key to the whole ; a second has one end still resting on the lintel 
of the door, the other on the ground ; and the remaining three 
have been broken to [ueces. The walls of the chaniher are of, 
immense thickness, and the whole is surrounded by a circle of 
masonry uf the same massive descrijition, four or five feet high, 
resting on a still larger basement, seventy-six feet in circumference 
and now almc.)st level with the ground.' 

The chamber has been closed in the same way as the Cirotta 
Casuccini, at Chiusi ; sockets for the stone flaps of the door 
being visible in the lintel and threshold. The sepulchral 
character of the structure is manifest from the niches, of which 
there are seven, evidently for cinerary urns or vases. Xo vestige 


The tloovway d- j ft. 8 in. hit;lt, hy 
3 ft. h ill. Aviile. The ehvtiiiber i* t)u]\ 8 it. 
ti in. by h ft. 0 in. Uoii (Mus. Etrus ill. 
p. 75, cl. II. tdv. ' 2 ) de&eiibe:3 this t'imb as 
if it had unothei eiitrain.e by a suhtcuaiieaii 
pas^a^^e. AVhat lie luistnok far sneli lias 
liecn pioved to be the entrance to aiiothei 
tomb. Bull. lust. 1834, jc 197. — 
Castellani. 

® The-e cover-stones are abmit 10 ft. 
long, 3 ft. -wide, and 22 in. thick. Tiie 


Aveight of one of them lias been estimatetl 
at lUjUUU lbs. Bull, lii.st. loc. cit. 

' The circling wall toiminates abi.ve in a 
plain fascia — only a snndl puitiuu of vhielt 
is stamliiig — the . 4 *aco between it aud tlie 
Avails of tlie chamhor is tilled as 1th earth. 
For ilhistrath ns of this monument see Bori, 
Mns. Etms. HI. cl. II. tab. 2 ; Inghi- 
rami, Mon, Ktnis. IV. taA*. 11 ; Abcken, 
Mittehtdlien, taf. V. 3. 
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now remains of such furniture, nor is there any record of what 
the tomb contained when iirst brought to light : but in recent 
excavations a great quantitj- of rude pottery was found around 
the inonuiuent. The most sinqn’ising feature is the freshness and 
careful finish of the masonry, especially of the interior. The 
slabs and blocks of sandstone seem newly brought from the 
quarry, and are put together, tliough without cement, with a 
neatness which might shame a modern mason. It is difficult to 
believe they have stood thus between two and three thousand 
years. The external circling wall shows the same sharpness and 
neatness. From the analogy of other nionunients, and from the 
cover-stones of the roof being left undressed, there is no doubt 
that this wall was the basement to a mound of earth, forming a 
tumulus over the sepulchre.'' 

The Cyclopean massiveness of the blocks, akin to those in the 
cit}’ walls, the insertion of small pieces to till the inter-stices, and 
above all, the simplicity of the vaulted roof, apparently prior to 
the invention of the arch, throw this monument back to a very 
remote period, earlier tlian the construction of the Cloaca 
Maxima, and perhai)s coeval with the foundation of Home. Xor do 
the sharpness and neatness of its masonry belie sucli an anti(iuity, 
seeing that other works of the earliest ages, as the Gate of Inons 
at Myceiiaq and the walls of Cortona and Fiesole, display no 
inferior skill and execution ; though in this case much of the 
freshness is undoubtedly owing to the protection of the super- 
incumbent earth. 

I am inclined to regard this monument as coeval with the 
Avails of Cortona, and of Pelasgie origin. -A slab, hoAvever, which 
Avas found near it in the late excaA’atiims, and from its precise 
correspondence in size, probably seiwed to close one of the niches 
in the chamber, bears an inscription in F.truscan characters.'^ 
This, hoAvever, may shoAv no more than an appropriation by the 
Etruscans. 

It is singular that the dimensions of this Grotta di Pitagora 
agree almost j’recisely Avith the multqjles and divisions of the 
modern Tuscan hraccio, Avhich there is good reason to believe is 

^ Aheken (Ann In>t 1S41, p. S7) thinks 
this tumulus Mas a icne like those of Tar- 
quiuii, hut truncated : and states that a 
Square oJjacii-'f, tojjt hy a hall of stone, 
similar to what may he seen in the ^tuseo 
Casucciiii at Chiusi, Mas found near tlie 
aioimment, as if it liad oii^dnally sui- 


niountotl it. 

^ For this in«-cii}itioii see Ann, In.^tit. 
1S41, i*. d7. In Latin lettei.s it M'ould run 
thus, — - 

V . . OR . L . APA 

PIMRUAL . CLAX. 

It i': pie-eived in the Museum of Cortona. 
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just (louLle tlio iincieut Eoiiiaii foot. This coiifinns the opinion 
ahvacty stated, that the Itomans took that measure from the 
Titruscans, and that the modern Tuscans use tlie very same 
aneasures as their celebrated forefathers.^ 

Near this, traces of other tumuli have lieen discovered, iu 
rounded hasemeuts of rock. Baldelli, who wrote in 1.570, states 
that in his time there existed three other sepulchres, one precisely 
similar to this, and close to the road leading to Camuscia ; a 
.second heneath the church of S. Tincenzio ; hut both had been 
almost destroyed by a certain man who dreamed that treasure 
lay concealed within them ; and a third on the site of the church 
of Sta. Maria Xuova. below Cortona to the north, removed to 
make room for that editice.’ 

The said Baldelli states in his MS., which though frequently 
•copied has never been printed, that the two last-named tombs 
were composed of five enormous stones, one forming each side of 
the (quadrangle and the fiftli covering it^ — precisely r(>sembling' 
tlie sepulclires still extant at Saturnia, and the cromlechs of our 
own country. 

(.tUOTT.V SnKG.VRDI. 

At the foot of the hill of Cortona, close to Camuscia and the 
railway station, stands a large mound or barrow, vulgaiiy called 
II Melone, about G40 feet in circumference, and 4G feet high. 
Tills ■“ Melon ’’ had long been susqieeted of being seqmlchral; and 
at length the jiroiuaetor. Signor Sergardi of Siena, deterniined to 
have it oqiened, and secured the services of Signor Alessandro 
i’ranc'ois, the most exqierienced excavator in Tuscany. He 
commenced oqierations in the autumn of 184’2, and the result was 
the discovery of a seqmlchre of most singular character, bearing 
some analogy indeed to the Begulini tomb at Cmre, but a strict 
resemblance to no other yet disclosed in the soil of Etruria. 
T'nfortunately it had been rilled in jirevious ages, so that little 
of value was found within it : and its interest lies chiefly 
in its plan and construction, iu which resqiects it remains 
uninjured. 


^ I'ull. 1S34, p. li‘S. ? C anprn, 

' 111 tliis titiiih Mas fount! a lartru 
earthenMTire jtot, Gnntaining a bronze vase, 
beAiitilully clii.selle'l, vitli a smaller vase of 
tlie same metal tvitliin it, bolcling the aslies 
of tiie (let e.mijd ; hesi'ies suiiJiy weatH»ns, 


luiieh potteix, aid imiiiy ^epal<.llUll Lmip^. 
This lecoitl Is valual)ie, as tlinaxiii^ light 
on tlie cliaraeter of the atiah'gnu,^ tombs of 

Saturnia. 

^ Kihlelli, ap. (iori, III. pp. 7', 7(3 : ap. 
Inghirami, lyioii, htr. IV^. p. ~'l. 
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Tlie toiiil) lias been clo.sed of late, ami the traveller must now 
content hiuiself with an inspection of its contents, whicli are 
preserved at the Villa Sergardi hard by, and courteously exhibited 
to strangers. As it may be re-opened at some future time, I 
reprint the description I gave in the former edition of this 
work. 

A long jiassage lined with masonry leads into the heart of the 
tumulus. For the last seven yards it widens, and is divided by 
a low thick wall into two iiarallel passages which lead to two 
entrances, now closed with wooden doors. The partition wall is 
terminated in front by a sipiare mass of masonry, which probably 
served as a pedestal for a lion or sphinx ; and the passage opens 
on either hand at its further end, into a small srpiare chamber. 
Filter one of the wooden doors, and you hud yourself in a long 
2>assage-like tomb, communicating by a doorway with an inner 
chamber. The other door o^ieiis into a [uirallel tomb [irecisely 
similar in every resjiect.* 

The resemblance of this tomb to the Tegnlini at Cbere will 
strike you immediately — not only in its jiassage form, but also 
in its construction, for it is roofed over on tlie same jirimitive 
jirincijile of the convergence of the blocks to a centre, which, 
before tliey meet, arc covered by large flat slabs. The difference 
consists ill the double jiassage and in the size of the inasonry, 
which, instead of being com^iosed of regular, massive blocks, as 
in the tomb of Cervetri, is here of small jiieces of schistose rock, 
not hewn, but rudely haiiiiiier-dressed into the shajie of long 
shallow bricks; it is e(pially without cement, but the clayey soil 
here exuding through the interstices ajijiears like a 2>hister of 
mud. Masonry of this descri^ition is not found elsewhere in 
Etruscan ediffees. It seems an imitation erf brickwork, and 
belies the assertion of a celebrated architect, that this sort of 
roof could not be formed of that material.'' Xotbing can be more 
unlike than this masonry and that of the Tanella di Pitagora, 
and at first sight j'ou are ready to iironounce it impossible that 
hiffli, little mure than a mile ajiart, could have been raised by the 
same hands. Yet that this was I-itriiscan there can he no doubt, 
from the nature of its contents ; and its construction jjroves it to 

Tlie uutor tliuuibers are 1 4 ft. long, by ^ C'anina, Cere Antiea, p. 07. The 
8 ft. wide ; tlie inner, tuiiyllft. in length. biicks, or rather stune^f, in this eaie, are 
III the inner wall ui one ui these tombs is a kept in their i-hiees ly the weight of the 
liole, through wliicli vidi can look into &uperiucumbent earth, 
another cliainbcr not yet o]eiie«l. 
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Le of at least equal antiquity. The cTiaracter (jf the masonry 
seems hero deterniineil by local circumstances. On the hill uf 
Cortona the rock admits of heiii“’ hewn into square masses ; here 
at its foot, it is of that hard, brittle, flaky character, which renders 
vain the labour of the chisel, and prompted the adoption of a 
species of masonry but little consistent with Etruscan habits ul 
neatness. 

These parallel tombs are paved with large flagstones, and 
underneath them, in the rock on which they are laid, are chaimeE 
to carry oft' the water that migdit percolate through the roof. The 
outer passages, now open to the sky, seem to have been covered 
in the same manner as the parallel tombs. 

Though this ‘'IMelon'’ had been previoudy opened, perhap-^ 
more than once, it still contained a few pips ; such as broken 
black pottery, a few remains in bron/e and bone, and very small 
fragments of gold and >ilver. Everything that has been dis- 
covered in the mound, is now to be seen at the A'illa Sergardi 
hard by. 

Above this tomb, in the higher part of the mound, were dis- 
covered three very small chambers, one of which was uurifled, 
and contained a large covered pot of bronze, ernb>.!s&ed, and a 
vase of black clay like tlie most ancient of C.ere and A’eii, witli a 
procession of archaic figures in relief. Both contained Iminan 
ashes. Besides these, there were — an elegant turru with similar 
reliefs — a quantity of small black ware — of ordinary 
clay — and a long slab of stone, apparently part of a saicopLagus, 
with reliefs of very archaic style, representing a number of tlgures 
kneeling. Here also were found sundry spearheads of iron, in 
one of wbicli is a portion uf the wooden shaft almost petritled ; 
together with a boe, a key, and part uf a lock of the same luctah 
all much oxydised, a small sphinx of hone, and remains of heads 
in terra-cotta.'’ 

This tumulus has not been half excavated, and it is believed 
with good reason that many more chambers lie within it. Yet, 
as the researches have proved so little profltable, owing to former 
riflings, it seems doubtful whether they will he continued. The 
“ Alelon ” appears to Le win dly artificial — not like the Poggitv 
Gajella, at Chmsi, or the Munteroni, near Palo, a natural height 
honey-eomhed with sepulchral cells — and seems to have been raised 

® A 'Tetaileil (lcsciii>tit-u of tlii'i tcmliaiul Siein, 1843. Fur ;ui account nf tlie e.xca- 
its content'!, togetliei Avitli illn-'trutioiis has vathms see ul>o Ikill. In-st. pp. cd, 

been published by Sr. Melchioie 4y ; 1884, i>. o'^. 
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over the masonry-huilt tombs, -wliich stand on the very level of 
the plain. Another mound, not far off, otfers a further field for 
excavating enterprise. 

Cortona is a city of gTeat interest. Its high antiquity, its 
mysterious origin, lost in the dim perspective of remote ages — 
the fables connected Avith its early history — the problem of its 
mighty Avails — the paucity of tombs as yet discovered around 
them, and tlie singular character of those that stand open — ■ 
combine to cast a charm oA’er Cortona, a charm of mystery, 
AA’hich can only he fully appi'eciated by thcAse aa'Iio have visited the 
site. 
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PERUGIA.— PA7.‘r,S/A. 

The Citv. 

Sint tibi Flaminius, TlimsyiaenuRiie litora testu^. 

Ovii'. 

E traversamo per veder PerugU, 

die come il monte, il sito buuiio e bellu. 

Faccio legli Ubkrti. 

Happy the man -who with mind oiien to the influences of 
Hature, journeys on a bright day from Cortona to Perugia ! He 
passes through some of the most beautiful scenery in all-heautiful 
Italy, by the most lovely of lakes, and over ground hallowed by 
events among the most memorable in the history of the ancient 
world. For on the shores of “the reedy Thrasymeue,” the 
fierce Carthaginian set his foot on the proud neck of Rome. 

This used to be the upper post-road from I’loreuce to Rome, 
via Perugia and Foligno, and it is still the line of the railroad, 
wliich, while it has greatly facilitated communication, has oblite- 
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rated, certain characteristic features of Italian traT el, familiar to 
those who knew the land before its political unitication. 

The daj' on which I last journeyed in vettiini over this well- 
heaten road, is marked in nij’ memory with a white stone. Before 
leaving the Tuscan State, I halted at the hamlet of Tdccio to 
dine, for the worthy merchant, my chance-companion, was went 
to make this his house of call. The pailrona was not long in 
answering our demands, for we had not arrived at sunset, expect- 
ing all manner of impossibilities and unheard-of dainties, hut had 
drawn on her larder at the reasonable hour of noon, and had left 
our appetites to her discretion. The sun shone warmly into the 
room — the hostess smiled cheerily — a glorious landscape lay 
beneath our window — and v\hat mattered it that the dishes 
stood on the bare hoard ; that the spoons and forks were of tin, 
and that the merchant’s servant, and a bearded pilgrim in sack- 
cloth, Eome-bound for the Holy "Week, whom, in his pious 
generosity, my companion had invited to partake, sat down to 
table with us ? Travelling in Italy, for him who would mix with 
the natives, and can forget home-bred [Tride, prejudices, and 
exigencies, levels all distinctions. 

At Monte Gualandro, we entered tlie I’aiarl State. Here at 
our feet lay the Thrasymene,^ a broad ex])anse of blue, mirroring 
in intense!' hues the complexion of the heavens. Three wooded 
islets lay floating, it seemed, on its tmrutHed surtace. Towns 
and villages glittered on the verdant shore. Hark heights of 
prirple waved around; but loftier far, and far more remote, the 
Apennines reared their crests of sintw — Nature's nobles, proud, 
distant, and cold, holding no communion with the herd of lowlier 
mountains around them. 

Such was the scene on which the sun shone on that eventful 
day, when Rome lay humbled at the feet of Carthage, when 
fifteen thousand of her sons dyed yonder plain and lake with 
their blood. From the height of Monte Gualandro the whole 
battle-field is within view. At the foot of the hill, or a little 
further to the right, on the shores of the lake, Flaminius, on his 
way from Arretium, halted on the eve of the battle. lire the sun 
had risen on the morrow he entered the pass between this hill 
and the water, and marched on into the crescent-shaped [dain. 


^ Tlie Laeu^ TliraA’incnus Thrasumemif?, 
TlMSYmenu'^, ur Tni-uincniis of antitjuity. 
Poly]jms (III. S2) it Tapatfxipi) 

Mliich ]\iauiiert p. 41G) takes to Le 


ooireot, < 1 .^ piMlkil'ly t.ikcn from tlie oldest 
native dialect. ^lany of tlie aii< ieiits also 
called it Tharsomemis, Hl^tead of Thrasii- 
nienus. Quintil. Inst. Orat. I. 5. 
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formed by the receding of the mountains from the lake, un- 
conscious that he ■was -^vatched from these very liei^hts on -which 
we stand, by Hannibal's Balearic slingers and light-armed troops, 
and that the undulating ground at our feet concealed the enemy's 
horse. Seeing the foe in front, he marched on through the pass, 
till it widens into the plain, and there, enveloped by a dense mist 
which arose from the lake, he was suddenly attacked on every 
side by Hannibal’s main force in front, and by the cavalry and 
other ambushei's in the rear. Flaminius then saw that he was 
entrapped, but, nothing daunted, he made a more desiierate 
struggle for victory ; and so furious the contest that endued, so 
intent were all on the work of destruction, that an eartlirpiake 
■whicdi overthrew many cities in Italy, turned aside the course of 
rapid rivers, carried the sea up between their banks, and cast 
down even mountains in mighty ruin, was unknown, unfelt, by 
any of the combatants, — 

Xone felt stern Xature rookinfr at his feet. 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly away ’’ 

For three hours did the Homans maintain the unequal contest, 
till at length, when their leader Flaminius fell, tliey broke and 
Hed, rushing, some to tlie mountain-steeps, whicli tlioy were not 
suffered to climb, others to the lake, in whose waters they vainly 
sought safety. Six thousand, who liad broken through the foe at 
the first attack, and had retired to a height to await the issue of 
the tight, effected their escape, only to he captured on the morrow. 
Ten thousand scattered fugitives carried the news to Home.- 
The railroad, for the greater part of the ■way to Passignano, 
skirts the very edge of the lake. But the carriage-road crosses 
the battle-plain — now overflowing with oil and wine, then steeped 
in a deeper flood, whose line is traditionally preserved in the name 
of a brook, Sanguiiietto — to tlie village of I’assignaiio. where the 
mountains again meet the shore. Here the traveller may halt to 
taste the flsh, which retains its ancient reputation ; ^ hut as he 
values skin and comfort, let him not tarry here the niglit, for 
legions of light-armed foes lie tliirsting for his blood, and the 
powers also of air and water — “mail cidkra, 1-1(1111 (pic jKihistj-ca ” 
— are in league to rc^b him of repose. 

- For tills, battle see Liv. XXII. 4-7 ; year tlie news of no less than tifry-soveu 
PuInI*. 111. b2-S4 ; Sil. Ital. Y. ; Aiiiiian. earthquake-^ was bruu^^lit to liuine. 

Feb. Ilann. ]>. IJl'J. cd. Steph. ; Uros, IV. ^ Sil. Ital. Y. 

13. Pliny ill. >-tate'-! that in the saiiic 
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To '-t t till' dll lire ia ;iii ailiirx Liiieiit lii.'Xdiul dur 

to liut tlu' 'I'lira^viiR'iid, it v.t' iiiai' liflicva ti'ailitidU, 

xva^ dt’ iiidi'd iiitialiiiaalild >tati’, and wa-^ diiro utteli}' Ijiiriit u}) liy 
lire fruiu JieaVeliA 

On the >uiumit df the hill Leyend tlie lake, t'resh dhject^ nf 
ndiniiatidii meet the e\e. in a vale ot' Italian riehiie''^ Lelow. and 
ruined towers of feinlal yTandeiir ahove ; hut ere I had half 
studied the ■'i-elie, I found myself in the little toMli of IMauit'lie. 
■■ The iMaiisidii," which is the sidiiillcatidii of this name, is 
the larye si|uare yellow hiiildine, like a fort, which crests the 
hill a little al love the present railway station. 

The load hence to I’erugia traverses the rich xale of the 
('ailia, a stream which seems to have retained its Ktruscaii name,' 
I’eruyia is seen at some miles’ distance, crowiiiiio its hifty idive- 
yirt lieieht with a Ioiilt level line of domes, towers, and palaces. 
About two miles hetore reaching it, a tower with a few houses 
about it, by the road-side, maiks the site of one of the most 
interesting tombs in the necropolis of I’eriioia; which will be 
described in the following cliajiter. The siti' is called La Com- 
meiida, but is better known as the ‘‘ Torre di San IMaiino," 

IVrueia i.s one of the very few Etruscan cities that retains 
anything like its ancient imiiortaiice. (.)ne of the ■‘heads ot 
LtrurnT ot old, it still takes a prominent place among' the cities 
ul Central Ital\'. Its glory lia.s not even gccatlv w'aned, for it 
is yet a large and wealthy city, ivith twenty-two thousand 

inhabitants. 

At the railway station the traveller will always find convey- 
ances to the town, ishere lie lias a choice of accomiiiodatioii — the 
(.irand Hotel, outside the gates, kept by Lrufaiii, — and the Id.ista, 
in the heart of the town, where he 'will find cleanliness and 
comfort at very moderate cliarge.s. 

It is not lor me to di-scribe or even enumerate the manifold 


riiji. IT. in. — Ti;t'WiifT.uiii ]ji' niii 

ai-i'-c \al'in’-' Aiithi's 

nan. Id. it i-s a pity tc •'P"il a pictty tale : 

liiit in jn'tK etc the ]»nrc ■v^a’’‘T- i.f the lake 
it iiiU't he tli.it riiny’-s tinie, 

Valcfim lil.i.xiuiu-' iIII. 7, t'l ha'l reiciuite«l 
it ainciic Ilaiinii'.ir.-' ui«.at iLcd' — Ti.t^'i- 
liienuin lu'-Uiu ' in <1 iiimtum niciii' luu 
I tali' n-s (V. 7"- 74 1 aUo made Jupitei t-a^t 
Ills I'clts into Water- — 

Fulmina T}iilicnas Tra-ym»Tii t'T'-it in 


I'’tn-i[nc a therc.i 2'et* •''t.iyii.i 

tl.iiniiia, 

FiU'iaMt lain-, ati|ne ai'eniiit liib.-tihii- 

ijfiie-5 — • 

I'ctli iiKikiin; a nieic iiiet.i]ih'ii cf v.lut 
Aiitias le-'cidcd a- a fa> t. ^ti.in-.* that he 
shouM have fcuud a Fliiiy t" lyptut lin 
fclh. 

■’ Caiiia n an Etru-i an family n.imc, 
fn-.inently im.-t with at Feniyia, ami at 
I'liiusi and it-, nmyliliouiliucii. It the 
:uigmciitati\e of Faie, or Cam {Caiu^}. 
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oLjocts of interest in Perugia, either in its ])ietures(iue streets, 
its cathedral and five-score churches, its grand feudal Palazsco 
L'oinunale, or in its treasures of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Those of the latter art alone, the works of Perugino 
and tlio Piiiljrian school, are so abundant as generally to absorb 
what little time and attention the traveller passing between 
Plorence and Pome has to spare for a pro-sdncial city ; so that 
few give an hour or even a thought to the antiquities in which 
Perugia is erpially rich, or at tlie most jiay a hurried visit to the 
Museum, and the Porta Augusta. 

The walls of Perugia are in many parts ancient, agreeing in 
character with those of A'liiusi and Todi, and composed, like 
them, of travertine — a material which preserves the sharpness of 
its edges in a remarkable degree, so as to give to a structure 
composed of it an ap[>eara)n'e of much less antiquity than it reallj' 
2iossesses. Some portions of these walls are fine .specimens of 
ancient regular musonrv. He who would make the tour of them 

o * 

should put himself under the guidance of Giovanni Scalchi, one 
of the most intelligent <-ircnini I have met in Etruria. (.>n the 
west of the city, especially round the verge of the deej) hollow 
called La Cupa, tlie walls may he traced for a long distance, 
rising to the height of twenty or thirty feet, falling back from the 
perpendicular, and banded near the top with a iw^yectiiig taseta. 
"Then after passing tlie IGrta di San Luca, you meet them again 
on the height above the church of San Francesco, from which 
2'oint they continue to follow the line of the high ground, beneath 
the houses of the city, in a serpentine course, eastward to the 
Via Appia, below the Cathedral, and then northward round to 
the Arch of Augustus. Beyond this tlieir line may be traced 
by detached fragments along the high groimd to the east and 
soutb, at the Arco di Buoni Temi>i, the Via della ’S'iola, and 
the ^'ia della Piazzetta, after which a wide gap occurs, till you 
meet them again at the Porta S. Ercolano, on the south of the 
citv. Here is a portion forty or fifty feet high, in courses of 
eighteen inclies, verv neatlv jeuned — the most massive masonry 
ill Perugia. This gatmvay is of ancient construction as high 
us the imposts, which now support a Gothic arch. The same 
may be said of several other ancient gates of Perugia. Above 
the arch projects the figure of a lion coiu-kant, the old emblem 
of the Guelph s. 

The Arco di Boriiia and the Porta Culonia are also ancient 
gateways, now siiriiiounted by Gothic arches. The ioriiier was 
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originally spanned bi’ a flat lintel of cuneiform blocks, like the' 
gates of the Theatre of Ferento, and ha.s a fine fragment of 
ancient ■\valling on either hand. On the right it flanks the 
approach to the gate, and is in receding courses ; on the other 
hand it turns at right angles and sinks in about t'sventy courses 
beneath the modern buildings.*’ The mixture of ancient and 
mediieval masonry and architecture in this gateway renders it 
highly [licturesque. 

The Porta Colonia is skew or oblique, and has some ancient 
masonry in front. 

The Porta di San Luca, m the Piscinello, is now spanned by a 
Gothic arch resting on much earlier foundations of travertine 
masonry, like the city-walls by its side. The imposts project, 
and show the sockets in which the gates originally worked. 

The Arco di Buoni Tempi shows some ancient masonry below 
a Gothic arch, but as this masonry appears to have been rebuilt 
of earlier blocks, it is probably of Roman construction. 

The best preserved and the grandest of all the ancient gates of 
Perugia is the 


Arco o’ Augusto, 

so called from the inscription, avgvst.a rERvsi.A, over the arch. 
It is formed of regular masonry of travertine, unceniented, in 
courses eighteen inches high ; some of the blocks being three or 
four feet in length. The masonry of tlie arch hardly corresponds 
with that below it, and is probably of subseipient date and 
Roman, as the inscription seems to testify, though the letters 
are not necessarily coeval with the structure. The arch is skew, 
or oblique ; and the gate is double, hke those of 'S’olterra and 
Cosa.” Above the arch is a frieze of six Ionic colonnettes, 
fluted, alternating with shields ; and from this springs another 
arch, now blocked up, surmounted by a second frieze of Ionic 
jiilasters, not fluted. All the work above the lower arch is 
evidently of later date than the original construction of the gate- 


^ Tlie lar^^C't lilock I oltserved 5 feet 
by 2 ; very bUiall in comparison Tvitli the 
colossal masonry of Cortona. 

^ The gate ir. 14 feet 6 inches ^nJe, 20 
feet 4 inches deep, and about 22 feet from 
the ground to the spring of the arch, the 
keystone of which will consequently l>e 
nearly 30 feet from the ground. There 
are 17 vous.'^oirs. The moulding round it 


is very simple, not unlike that of the Purta 
di Giove at Falleri. In one of the .''pandriK 
there seems to have been a ma.ssivo head, 
now cpiite di.stigured ; in the other a pio- 
jeoting stone, though not in a coiiesponding 
position. Tills liead may have been the 
keystone of the original arch, which the 
architects of the existing structure did nut 
choose to replace. 
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way.® The entire height of the structure, as it now stands, 
cannot be less than sixty or seventy feet. 

Tliis gate stands recessed from the line of the city-wall, and is 
flanked on either hand by a tower, projecting about twenty feet, 
and rising, narrowing upwards, to a level with the top of the wall 
above the gate. The masonry of these towers, to the height of 
the imiiosts of the arch, corresponds with that of the gate itself, 
and seems to be the original structure ; all above that height is 
of a later period. The masoniy is much sharper and fresher in 
appearance than it is represented in the opposite woodcut, which 
in other respects gives a faithful representation of the gate and 
flanking towers.® 

This gate still forms one of the entrances to the city, though 
there is a populous suburb without the walls. Its appearance is 
most imposing. The lofty towers, like ponderous obelisks, trun- 
cated — the tall archway recessed between them — the frieze of 
shields and colonnettes above it — the second arch soaring over 
all, a gallery, it may be, whence to annoy the foe — the venerable 
masonry overgrown with moss, or dark with the breath of ages 
— form a whole which carries the mind most forcibly into the 
past. 

Another ancient gate very like that of Augustus,^ is, or rather 
was, the Arco iMarziale or Poita Marzia ; for what is now to be 
seen is tbe mere skeleton of the gate, which was taken down to 
make room fur the modern citadel. But to preserve so curious 
a relic of the olden time from utter destruction, Sangallo, the 
architect, built the blocks composing the facade into a bastion of 
the fortress, where, imprisoned in the brick-work, they remain to 
be liberated by the shot of the next besiegers of Perugia, and 
seem as much out of place as an ancient Etruscan would be in 
the streets of the modern city. 


^ Canina, Arch. Ant. VI. p. 55. He 
!5a\ s that though there are no valid docu- 
ments to prove thih gate older than tbe 
time of Augustus, to whicli the inscription 
■would refer it, it is at least constmcted in 
a manner similar to work.s of the most 
ancient times. 

^ Canina (Arcliit. Ant. V. p. 001 points 
out the similarity of this gate to an ancient 
one at Antioch, c\illed the Gate of ^ledina. 

^ Like that it has a lu-ojecting head in 
one .•' 2 iandril, and the remains of another to 
coiTes^jond, he-sides a third on the toxi of 


the arch, "which gives the whole a resem- 
blance to the celebrated Gate of Yolterra. 
All three heads are of dark grey stone, the 
arcli itself being of \ellow travertine. 
Above this is a frieze of six pila.sters alter- 
nating with figures, instead of shields, three 
of men, and two of hoise-j' heads, all mani- 
festly Homan. Over this is the inscrii>tion — 

CULOXIA YILIA; 

and below the frieze is also the sanie 
insCiii»tion as on the other gate : — 
AA'G\'STA PEHYSIA, 
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The ilusErii 

is in the Unirersity of Pernoia on the first floor, and is rich in 
Etruscan antiquities, especially urns, inscriptions and hroii/es — ■ 
the [iroduce of the necropolis. 

The passage leading to it is lined with copies of Etruscan 
inscriptions, presented in 18G0 by that indefatiguLle and erudite 
explorer of the early aiitiiiuities of his native land, Count Gian- 
carlo Coiiestabile. The cubtodf Giovanni Lupatelli, who is him- 
self an antique, having guarded these ancient treasures ever since 
the year 1810, is to bo found on the ground floor. On the grand 
stah'case is an Etruscan sphinx, and at the top a pine-cone with 
female heads projecting from foliage. 

The Etruscans of Perugia generally burned their dea<l, for very 
few sarcophagi are discovered on this site. The cinerary urns 
are similar to those of Chiusi, but mostly of travertine, thougli 
sometimes of noifro, or a similar dark grey stone ; and the urns, 
it may be, are of the latter, while the figures on the lids are of the 
former. He who has seen the ash-chests of Tolterra and Chiusi, 
will not find much of nuvcdty here ; indeed the interest of these 
urns in general lies as mueh in their inscri 2 )tions, as in their 
beauty or singularity. Travertine being more durable than 
alabaster or ncnfro, tlie urns of I’erugia are generally in better 
lireservation than those of Chiusi or I'ulterra. They are arranged 
in two long corridors. After the descriiitions I have given of 
Etruscan urns in jireceding chaiders, it tvould be sniiertluous as 
well as tedious to describe at length those in this Museum. I 
shall, therefore, not attemq)t to do mucli more than to jmint out 
the subjects ; and, to facilitate reference, I shall indicate the 
numbers with whicli many of tlie urns are marked. To the 
monuments of most interest, detailed descrii'tiuns are attached 
from the ^len of the Count Concstabile. 

The first urn that meets the eye shows Scylla contending with 
ITysses and Ids com 2 )aiiions (325). Another of tins subject is 
numbered 347. 

Achilles about to slay Troilus before the Scieaii gates of Troy 
- — the gates being at the ends of the urn ; Priam eiulcavours to 
ju’otect his son. The nyiiqih of the fomitaiii is thrown to the 
earth beneath the horse of Achilles. 

Here you turn into a long corridor tianked on each side by 
urns. 

The sacrifice of Ijildgeiieia, who is held over tlie altar by two 
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men, while the priest pours a libation on her, and a woman hears 
in her arms the fawn substituted by Diana. This subject appears 
to have been a favourite one at Perusia, and instances of it, show- 
ing great variety (jf treatment and of artistic excellence, abound 
in this Museum. 

Combats between Greeks and Amazons (289, 295). 

A winged Lasa seated on a hippogriff (323). 

Scylla with -wings holding two sea-monsters by the reins (329). 

Combat between Centaurs and Lapithie (324 b 

A lion coiicliant on a rock, crossing his paws (327). 

Medusa's head, coloured to the life, with ^\■ings on her brows, 
and snakes tied under her cliin, amid blue acanthus foliage (328'). 
Another of the same subject, recalls Da Vinci’s celebrated picture 
(342). 

Hercules contending with Glancus (331). 

A boy bestriding a marine monster and belabouring it with a 
pedum (845). 

Two naked youths riding a sea-horse, one playing the Pandean 
pipes, the other a lyre (333). 

A man with a ploughshare, attacking a woman who defends 
herself with a footstool (334). 

In the corridor which crosses this at right angles, you have, 
beginning from the window at one end, the following urns : — 

A combat between men on foot and horseback (295). 

The Sacritice of Iphigeneia (285, 287, 294). 

A man armed with a sword, slaying a woman ; probably Orestes 
and Ch'tfemnestra. 

Combat between Greeks and Amazons. Two of the former, 
who have taken refuge at an altar, are defending themselves 
against their foes (291, 298, 299, 300). 

A human figure with a bear's head rising from a well is con- 
tending with two ai'ined nien. A winged demon with a torch 
stands behind the monster, and holds him by a rope fastened 
round his neck (304). 

A putcal, of travertine, made of the drum of a fluted column, 
retaining the furrows worn by the ropes of many ages, and 
bearing a Latin inscription, showing the well to have been sacred 
to Tlars. 

Two single combats; each pair of warriors armed with pclta, 
and fighting over a woman on her knees between them i289). 

Pollux binding Amycus, King of Bithynia, to a tree, after 
vaiKjuishing him with the cesta^ (288j. 
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The head of Medusa, witli wings on her brow, and a pair of 
snakes knotted on her head, and imder her chin (310, 351, 
358). 

A woman seated on a throne between two men playing the lyre 
and double pipes (313). 

The Chase of the Calydonian hoar (337, 338). 

Achilles on horseback pursuing Troilus, who rushes to Priam 
for refuge (297). 

Scylla contending with Ulysses and his comi^anions. 

A banquet scene (301). 

Paris at the altar defending himself from his brothers. 

Telephus threatening to slay the young Orestes. 

The Death of tEnomaus. 

The contest ovef the body of Achilles. 

This Museum affords proof that the Etruscan modes of burial 
were adhered to, after the city had become a dependency of 
Eome ; for several urns, truly Etruscan in every other respect, 
bear inscriptions in Latin letters ; though a native character is 
still conspicuous even in some of these.' One of them (304) at 
the end of the corridor shows a doorway flanked by two children, 
and is inscribed “ L. Pomponius L. F. 

Notus.” 

C.ABIXET OF AxTiqUlTIF.S. 

First Eoom. — Here is an inscrijition, celebrated as the longest 
yet known in the Etruscan character, having no less than forty- 
five Ihies. It is on a slab of travertine three feet and a half 
high, twenty-one inches wide, and ten deep ; the inscri 2 )tion is 
on two of its sides, and the letters, which are coloured red, do 
credit to Etruscan carving.® It was discovered neai- Perugia in 
1822. It is in vain to guess at the subject. Sundry attemids 
have been made at inteipretation, among which is one which 
pronounces it to be written in choice Irish, and to he a notice to 
manners about the vo 3 'age across the Ba}* of Bisca^v to Came in 
Ireland ! * A notice attached to it states that ATrmiglioli thought 
it had reference to agrarian boundaries ; Orioli held iiearh' the 
same oj)inion ; Secondiano Camjjanari took it for a religious 
ordinance prescribing certain rites and ceremonies ; Migliarini 

- Such as “ Tluinia. C.ie.sinia. Volunmi.” ■* A photograph of this monument is given 
— “L. Pomponius Efar.sini:e Cnaius (Ona- hy fount Coiie.stabile, JIou. Perug. tav. 27 . 
tus ?) Pia ” — -“L. Volumni Lai. Theouius.” ■* Etruria Celtica, I. pp. 3r7-3Sr. 
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thought it must he funereal. It had been tested in rain by 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Erse, Armenian. All that Cone^tabile 
would venture t(j saj- was that it was of the latter end of the 
Roman Republic.® 

Among the most ancient relics are two small square cippi of 
fetid limestone, like those of Chiusi, with archaic tigures in low 
relief. On both of these a number of women are dancing t(.) the 
iiiusic of a suh ah ; above one a lion is reclining on each side ; ® 
above the other a sphinx couches at each angle (281, 282). 

A larger clppas of grey travertine, in the middle of the room, is 
circular, and displays a deatli-bed scene. A child is held to 
embrace the corpse of its i^arent — pneficiC are beating their 
breasts and wailing the dead— many other figures stand with 
their hands to their heads in the conventional attitude of grief — 
priests and aixgurs with chaplets and litui, are gathei’ing round an 
altar." On this monument rests a tall fluted column, terminating 
in a pine-cone, and hearing a funeral inscription in Etruscan 
characters.- There are other singular pillars, columclhc, of 
travertine, two or three feet high, all bearing sepulchral inscrii)- 
tions.'* Around the room are suspended reliefs, among which 
one in marble, representing Euroioa on the hull, is most worthy 
of notice. 

Second Room. — The walls of this room are hung with copies 
of the designs on the beautiful Ficoronian ci^ta from Palestrina, 
the glory of the Kircherian IMuseum- at Rome; copies of the 
paintings in the Tomba Golini at Orvieto ; and of the decora- 
tions in the Tomb of the Reliefs at Cervetri ; and on the shelves 
are casts of some of the most beautiful bronzes found in this 
neighbourhood in former years, such as that of the “ Hypnos,” 
or Sleep, discovered in 1856, near Civitella d’Arna, an ancient 
site, four miles from Perugia, a cof)}' of which forms the heading 
to this chapter;^ such as the bronze boy with a haU<( round his 


See Conestabile, op. cit. i)p. 511-535, 
foi the ’variousi opinions that have been 
broaohed on this .‘'ubjeet. 

^ jVIicali, Ant. Poj). Ital. tav, 5S, 2. 

^ Conestabile, Mon. Perug. tav. 32-3S. 

^ Inghirami, Mon. Etrus. VI. tav. Z 2. 
Conestabile, op. cit. tav. 31. 

^ Tliese are all i>hallic. Such monu- 
ments abound in this <li>trict. e-'ijecially at 
Chiusi. That they were sepulchnil there is 
no doubt ; it is proved both by the in- 
scni)tiont^ on them, and by their discoveiy 


in tombs. In Lydia, tlie traditional mother- 
country of Etruria, they may have had a 
similar application ; for the solitaiy 
'iiiinns of the live which Herodotus (I. b3) 
tells us suimounted the tumulus of Alyattes, 
at Sardis, is said, by Von Proke^sch, to have 
that form, but I mu.'.t confers I never 
coulil iierceive the resemblance, although I 
have climbed the tiimulns at least hfty 
times. 

* Arna, where tlii-' beautiful head vas 
found, is an ancient .ity, some four miles 
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neck, a dove in his iiand, and an Etruscan inscription on his 
thigh, now in the Ciregorian ilusenni of the Vatican ; and such 
as the boy and dove found at Coidona and now in the iMuseum 
of Leyden. Here ai-e models also of two tombs in Sardinia, one 
circular, the other of iiassage-form ; together with mam' celts and 
arrow-heads of the stone period. 

The Third Room contains the bronzes. In a case in the 
centre are some camh'hihni, and other articles in this metal, 
together with* wreaths and other ornainents m gold from the 
recent excavations at Orvieto. The case opposite the window 
contains numerous Inm 'uue of bronze, with figures in relief in a 
very archaic style ; some of them the adornments of a votive 
car, of which one boss of a wheel, sniTounded with figures of lions 
and chinueras, is here preserved. Ethers are fragments of the 
decorations which covered articles of wooden furniture, probabl)' 
of a sacred charactei', as portable altars, or lectisteniin. .Vmong 
them the following are particularly worthy of notice. A fragment 
beautifully chiselled in the best style of archaic art, representing 
Hercules drawing his bow on two warriors, probably Giants, with 
crested helmets, spears, and circular shields. A god, it may he 
•Jove, or one of the nine great Etruscan deities who wielded the 
thunder, grasping a man by the hair who cries for mercy, and 
tries to stay the impending holt. A Hinotaur, or human figure 
with a hull’s head. A woman in a long talaric chiton, and short 
tunic, wearing a pointed cap, and with her hair hanging behind 
to her waist, carries a bough over one shoulder, and an nldlnistos 
in the other hand. Hercules, distinguished by his lion's skin 
and bow, shaking hands with some divinity who bears a four- 
pronged sceptre. A fragment of a winged S2diinx, with long 
hair, covered b}' a caji terminating in a tail, like a fool’s caj). 
Another sjjhinx draiied. A fragment rejiresenting a higa, the 
horses and charioteer being wanting. 

There are also many little deities and other figures in bronze ; 
some of very archaic, even oriental character. Such is the 


from Peru^'ifl, t.ii tlie Fmbrian Lank of 
tlie Til'cr, vliicli no remain.-s of 

tintiqiiity beyond fragments of its -\valK, 
iind soiiiy rums of liuniaii tinier. It st.ind.s 
on a liiil, near tlie Tiller, ea:jt of the Ponte 
•li A al de' Cciitu, vLeie is the hamlet 
called Civitella d’Auia. Tlie hill iswa-'hed 
by the Kio Pilonico, a ten rout in vlio-jc brd 
objects 01 Ktru.-can aniiqnity are often 


funnel after heavy rains, brought <lown 
fruin the country inland. It vas m this 
ii\ei-beil that the liOautiful Ileitno.^ vas 
di'i-overed, an«l hcie .iKo have been found 
many curious objects in (oral uiol amber, 
preseived in the collectiun of .Siirnoi* 
l\Ianaiio Uiiaidcd-a^.d, of Peiii^ia. Pull. 
Iii-t. ISTd, iq>. 
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goddess shown in the annexed woodcut, witli two flairs of wings, 
a tutidvs on her head, and a dove on her hand. Another has a 
single pair of vrings springing from her 
bosom. A third is a mermaid, with hut 
one fish-tail, instead of two as usual. 

All these relics of Etruscan toreutic art, 
besides others now at Munich, and some 
reliefs in silver in the British Museum, 
were found in 1812 , at a spot called Castello 
di S. INIariano, four miles from Perugia, a 
spot celebrated in Perugian annals for a 
victory obtained in the fifteenth century 
over a band of British condotticri. They 
were not found in a tomb ; which makes it 
probable that they were bmied for conceal- 
ment in ancient times.- They are supposed to have been the 
decorations of sacred or sepulchral furniture.’^ There are also 
in this Museum, S(ime fragments of a curule cliair, turned in an 
elegant Greek style, resembling the represent.it ions of furniture 
iminted or carved in Etruscan tomhs. 

Of other articles in bronze there are very tnassive handles, 
jirobahly of censers or braziers — ponderous hinges — helmets, 
some with cheek-pieces, as represented on the native monuments 
— spears — a pair of greaves, with tlie inscription ‘‘ Tutas,” in 
Etruscan letters, on each '■ — patcne, pots and vases of various 
forms — strigils — ladles — strainers — armlets — -jibiihc — and a col- 
lection of coins." 



riRoc.vx ruCK-wi.w.ci) 


" For <lescrix)tlons and illustrations oi 
tlitsc lu’unze*', ate Verini^lluiiS woik, ^?aggio 
di Bioiizi Etrusclii, l\TTi^ia, IbKJ ; 

Ant. Fo]). Itul. HI. lip, 27-H, t.tv. 

^ They luive Fceii au]i|»n<ed to li.ive all 
I'T-med the adoruinents oi a votive eai, hut 
Hicali (Ant. Fop. Ital. HI. p. 4o) niamtams 
tli.it theie is liuthmg in the inmi, bue, <»r 
of tiie-'O to fa\onrth.it view. 

Duplicated of many "i them, and utlier 
■works in hronze and >ilver, equally le- 
inarkable, discovered ou the dame spot, are 
2»ie>erved in the Gl\ptotliek at .MuuiHi. 
Tile lelicfd in silvei ‘vviilj _uilt ad-'innient-s, 
now in the Dritidi IMu-'etiin, have been 
illustrated by MiiUnuen, Anc. Fnc'l. ^lun. 
plate 14 ; uFu by .Micaii. up eit lav. 4.j. 

^ ^cTmigllt•li (Hium. *Scieiit. e better. <li 
IV-iugia, 1S40) iuterpietT. tliH by **<lciend 


me,*’ deiivin-^f it fiom the old Latin verlt 
tided by Flaiitii'. Hkali tMon. Iiied. 
p. ujS) a^fcc"' with him. 

* Some coiii'.., with a wheel on one dide, 
and a hipunit^ on the reverse, with an 
Etiiwaii V, are attiihiited to Feruiri.t by 
the Joduitd, iMardii ami Te.-'.^ieri. .lb (brave, 
clad'.. HI. tav. 4. j ci. Mekhiniii^ lJuil. 
Iiidt. 1S3‘.', ]i. 1:1;. They think that the 
•wlieel £-ho\\s the dependeiu e of thi-? city on 
Coiluna, of v.hicli tliH i-> tiie sole type : and 
that the battle-a-ve i-. cxpie.d''ne of the 
ancient n.ime, ■\\h<>'e iiiiu.ii is abi) marked 
— or, vi'. they wiito it, “ Fc- 
ruda ” — which theydeiive fir.m the Latin 
ft/'io ; just ad they deiive “Tiitere, ’ the 
iiidcripti'jn on tliccoumi.l Tuder, now Tmli, 
iTtaii tii'h'j ti'.fhiiil't — implied by the 
club, a coD-'t.iut de^i' e uii tliu.'e coin'.. Dut 
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A case by the yindow contains some beautiful mirrors and 
jewellery. The latter being more generally attractive, demands the 
first notice. Here is a necklace of gold, with some rings, and 
one magnificent earring of elaborate workmanship, found in 1869 
near Perugia, the fellow to which was purchased by Castellani of 
Pome. A relief in ivory of Jason carrying off the golden fleece. 

The gem of the mirrors here preserved is one found with the 
earrings and some beautiful vases in a little tomb at Sperandio, 
to the north of the city, outside the Porta S. Angelo. In the 
centre sits a majestic bearded figure wearing a wreath of ivy- 
leaves and a large necklace, the upper part of his body bare, and 
his sandalled feet resting on a footstool ; and it hardlj- requu-es 
his elegant throne, and the long sceptre on which he rests his 
right haird, to mark him as a monarch. An Etruscan inscription 
designates him “ Lamtux,” or Laomedon. Resting familiaidy 
against his knee, with her legs crossed in an attitude of graceful 
repose, stands a beautiful girl, wearing rich decorations, but 
without clothes, save where the skirt of her mantle covers her 
left thigh ; and with her elbow on the king’s knee and supporting 
her head on her hand, she turns towards the figure of an anned 
but semi-nude youth to the left of the scene. The epigi’aj)!! 
“ Elixei,” shows her to be “ the fair-cheeked " Helen, and that 
attached to the youtli marks him as her brother “ Kastuh,” while 
her other brother “ Peltuke ” stands opposite. Behind the 
king is the entablature of a temple or palace, supjjorted by Ionic 
columns, above which peer the heads of a woman “ Arn — and 
of two horses, doubtless indicating Aurora, although that goddess 
is generally designated “ Thesan ” on Etruscan monuments. 
The introduction of Laomedon, the old king of Troj- and father 
of Priam, into a scene with Helen and her brothers, can only 
be ex 2 ilained either by su 2 )i)osing a blunder on the 25ai‘t of the 
Etruscan artist, who confounded him with Tyndareus, or by 
regarding the e 2 Digra 2 ih to have reference not to the name but to 
the kingly rank (Laomedon, from Aads and fj-tboir) of that per- 
sonage, who was clearly intended to be introduced into this scene. 
For there can be no doubt that this mirror represents Helen 
brought back to her father’s house, after having been carried oft' 


this system of refen’ing the names of Etrus- 
can cities to a Latin origin is more in- 
genious than ’vvell-founde*!. “Peruse,” 
■which occuis in an Etruscan inscription in 
the !Museiiin Othli, of Penigia, seems to he 


the original form of the word. Micali, 
Aut. Pop. Itai. I. p. 140. That the coins 
with the legend “ Peithesa,” have been erro- 
neou.'^ly attributed to Perugia, lias been 
already stated. Ut supra, p. 7-. 
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to Athens by Theseus and Peirithous, and rescvied by her brothers 
diu'ing the detention of those heroes in Hades. 

Count Conestabile justly boasts that this is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting mirrors that have ever issued from the 
soil of Etruria — worthy of comparison with the exquisite mirror 
of Bacchus and Seinele now in the Museum of Berlin, an illus- 
tration of which forms the frontispiece to this book ; and as the 
work of an Etruscan graver, betraying the full influence of 
Greek art, he would assign it to the fifth century of Borne.'’ 

Another beautiful mirroi- shows “ Heecle,'’ when victorious 
over Cerberus, crowned with laurel by a semi-nude goddess, 
named “Mean," attended by another named “ Eeixtii," draped 
to her feet. The figures ai-e inclosed bj' a rich deep border of 
palmetto leaves and lotus flowers.' 

There are ofher mirrors of inferior beauty, yet of great interest. 
One shows Venus (“ Tueax”) embracing Adonis (“ATryis’'), who 
is here represented as a mere boy, looking up at her with intense 
afi'ection. A draped female figure behind the goddess seems 
to be resting one baud on her shoulder. She is named “Lasa,” 
but has no attribute to distinguish her from an ordinary woman. 

Hercules Avith lion's skin and club, standing in earnest 
conversation Avith a youthful Avarrior, who sits on the edge of his 
shield, as he holds it beneath him Avith one hand, and grasps his 
spear in the other. This youth is named “ Pile,” Avhich is 
supposed to be an Etruscan form of lolaus;*'’ but it is more 
probable that this figure is intended for Peleus, avIio Avith his 
brother Telamon, Avas associated Avith Hercules in his expedition 
against Troy. 

“Mexea'a” vanquishing the giant “Ake.athe.’’ The goddess, 
Avho is armed Avith helmet, icgis, and spear, has just cut, or 
broken oil', it is not clear AAhich, the Giant’s right arm close to 
the shoulder, and grasping it by the Avrist, she brandishes it over 
his head, accompanying the action Avith a sardonic grin at her foe, 
Avho sinking to his knees, looks up at her Avith an expression 
rather of astonishment at her cleA'erness, than of pain or terror.^ 


!^ton. Perugia, IT. pp. 4C8-47‘2, tav. 
106. Bull. Inst. 1869, pp, 47-o4. 

• Mon. Perugia, IV. p, 4'Jj, tav, 102 ; 
Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel. II. tat. 141 ; 
Gotth. d. Etrusk. taf. 5, 4. 

^ Mon. Perugia, IV. p. 460, tav. 101. 

^ For this Count Conestabile is my au- 
thority, -who states that ‘‘Vile ” or “ Vilae” 


ha«^ been fo\m<l attached to the figure of 
lolaus on other Etruscan monuments, and 
hence he infers that “ Pile” on this miiror 
IS hut a variation of that name. Up. cit. 
IV. x>. 464, tav. 102. 

^ Conestabile, op. cit. IV. x*. 463, tav. 
102 . 
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A mirror witliont inscriptions, found in 1865, at the foot of the 
hill on which Perugia stands, shows Neptune, naked, sitting on a 
rock, trident in hand. Opjiosite him stands a beardless figure in 
an attitude of repose, holding a wand or sceptre tipped with a 
pomegranate, whom Conestabile takes to be Theseus, but 
Gerhard, Pelops." 

Here is a cast also of a most interesting mirror discovered in 
this necropolis in 1797, which has now passed to the Museum of 
Berlin. The scene it bears seems to set forth the perils of the 
wild-boar chase. In the centre, stands Atropos (“ Atiiiipa "), as 
a beautiful woman, naked, but with rich decorations, and open 
wings in the act of driving a nad into the wall over the head 
of Meleager (“ Meliacu ”), below whom sits the fail’ Atalante 
(“Atlexta”), of whom he was enamoured, and to whom he 
presented the skin of the C'ah’donian boar, which hangs on the 
wall behind him. The driving of the nail is emblematical of his 
doom being decided. On the other side of the scene, Yentts 
(“ Tu run ”), stands with one hand resting on the shoulder of 
Atrofios, while with the other she caresses a youth, doubtless 
Adonis, who sits below her, and whom she a 2 ipears to be charging 
to take warning from the fate of Meleager.'’ 

The Fouith Boom contains Vases and Terra-cottas. The eye 
is at once arrested by an extraordinary grouji of statuary of 
life-size in the centre of the I’oom. An Etruscan of middle age 
is reclining, in the usual costume and attitude of the banquet, 
with a bossed pliiala in his left hand, and his right resting on his 
knee. At his feet squats a hideous old woman, stunted and 
deformed, whose wings show her to be a demon. She seizes one 
of his toes with her right hand, and grasiis his right wrist with 
her left, turning her head to look at him, yet he ap^iears to be 
quite unconscious of her 2 >i’esence. She doubtless re^iresents 
the Moira or Fate, whose touch dexirives him of life. The 
monument is from Chiusi, and of the fetid limestone of that district. 
Both heads are movable, and the bodies hollow, jiroving that 
this, which looks like the mere lid of a sarcojjhagus, is itself a 
cinerary urn.‘ 

This museum is much richer in bronzes than in pottery, yet it 
possesses a few figured vases worthy (.)f notice. Such is an 
amphora of large size, five feet high, in the later style, though 

- Conestatile, op. cit. IT. p. 474. 100. (terliard, op. cit. III. taf. 176. 
Gerhard, Etrusk. Spieg. t.af. 6-3. Ann. In^t. ISiii), pp. 346-8 (Concs- 

Conestabile, op. tit. IT. p. 4.14, tap. labile) ; tar. d’agg. K. 
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witliout varnish. The subject is Penelope and her son Tele- 
inachus ; the design betrays gTeat beauty and freedom, par- 
ticularly in the figure of a -woman behind the cdiaste rpieen. 
Another vase in the same style represents a bridal-scene — 
a subject often found on vases, though rarely on urns or 
sarcophagi. A stniiiiios, with red figures, shows a youth vic- 
torious in the public games standing between Apollo as a 
citJiarifihis, and a nymph with the double-pipes. He carries a 
large vase of the same form in his hand, the reward of lii^ 
victory. This was found in 1869, at Sperandio, in the same 
tomb with the gold earrings. Another stamnos represents 
Achilles among the Nereids, who bring him the armour and 
weap)ons wrought hy Vulcan. Some exquisite little vases from 
Nola, presented bt- Signor Castellani of Home. There are also 
some vases in the earliest style, with hands of animals, black 
and purple, on a pale yellow ground. 

But the most beautiful vase in this collection is a Bacchic 
(iDipJaira with a pointed base, decorated with red figures. The 
youthful Dionysos is seated in the centre 
of the scene, half-draped, with thyrsus in 
hand, and a chai)let of By leaves round 
his brow. A beautiful woman, doubtless 
Ariadne, in a long talaric chiton girt about 
her waist, and with her hair falling loosely 
on her shoulders, though hound hy a broad 
stcphanc over her forehead, stands by his 
side ; she passes one arm round his neck, 
and regards him with looks of intense 
afiection. On one side of this beautiful 
pair, a nymph, draped also to her feet, hut 
with a nchrls, or deer-skiu, over her chiton, "I'm 

. . BAbE. 

aud crowned with a garland of ivy-leaves, 

is paying attention to a fawn. <dn the other side a Satyr, naked 
save that a nchrls is tied about his neck, stands looking on, 
thyrsus in one hand, and hantharos hi the other, resting one 
foot on an empty uinphoni with pointed base, of the same rare 
form as this beautiful vase.'^ 

As beautiful painted pottery, like that of Vulci and Tarquinii. 
is very rarely found at Perugia, it seems probable that it was nut 
manirfactured on the spot. The ware which is most abundant. 

^ For an illustration and descri23tion of VII. tav. 70 : Ann. lust. 1802, pi>. 241- 
tliis exquisite vase, see Mon. Inst. VI. and 26o, HelFig. 
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is unpainted, of black or red clay, sometimes with archaic figures 
in relief, though not in the stjde j)eculiar to Chiusi and its 
neighbourhood.*' 

Here are a few cinerary urns of terra-cotta, and several heads, 
portraits of the deceased, among which we notice one of a 
woman, coloured, and very archaic, quite oriental in character ; 
and a Gorgoneion full of expression. Here is also a large 
Homan amphora found in the sea at Sinigaglia and incrusted 
with shells. 

The Fifth Hoorn. — In the centre stands a very singular 
monument discovered in a tomb near Perugia, 1844. It is a 
sarcophagus of cisjio with reliefs on three of its sides ; those at 
the ends representing figures reclining at the banquet, one with a 
Hre and plcctyum, attended by slaves ; that in the front of the 
inotiument displaying a remarkable procession, whicli demands a 
detailed description. It is headed b}' a man with a wand, 
apparently a herald, preceding three captives or victims chained 
together b\’ the neck, whose shaggy hair and beards distinguish 
them as a separate race from the rest — apparently ruder and 
more barbarous. Two of them carry a small sitida or pail in one 
hand, and a burden on their shoulders, which looks like a wine- 
skin ; the third has his hand fastened by the same rope which 
encircles his neck. They are followed by two women, with 
mantles on their heads, engaged in conversation with the man who 
leads the next group. This is composed of two horses or mules 
neatly laden, attended by three men, the first with a spear, the 
next with a hoe and a sword, and the third witliout weapons, but 
in an attitude of exultation. A large dog, with a collar round his 
neck, accompanies these figures. Then march three men with 
lances, one with a burden on his shoulder, followed by two others 
similarly armed, driving a j)air of oxen and of goats. The 
subject, from its position on a sarcophagus, has been supposed to 
be funereal, and to re 2 )resent a procession of victims to be 
sacrificed at the tomb. But other than funereal scenes are 
often found on such monuments ; and there are great dif- 
ficulties attending such an interpretation. It seems to me 
much more satisfactory to suppose that it is a return from 
a successful foray. There are captives bound, and made to 
cany their own property for the benefit of their victors; their 
women behind, not bound, but accompanying their lords ; their 

® ilicali fiays the pottery of Perugia is so 6giires, that it is not wortliy of notice, 
inferior, especially in the design of the Mon. Ined. p. 21 T. 
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faithful d(^g following them into cajitivitv ; their Leasts of burden 
laden with their goods ; their weai^ons and agricultural imple- 
ments carried by (.me of their guards ; and their cattle driven 
on by the rest. ’ 

The style of art is very rigid, yet not deficient in expression. 
It has much of an oriental character, and the mommient is 
evidently of very eaiiv date.® Dr. Brunn considers it to be 
contemporary with the earliest paintings in the tombs of 
Tai'ijuiiiii. I W(juld rather say there is nothing in those tombs 
that betrat’s so rude and 2 'i'iaiitive a peri(3d of art as these 
reliefs. 

By the wimhuv stands a bust of tlie Cavaliere Giambattista 
Yermiglioli, an illustrious son of Perugia, who devoted his long 
life (IThD — 1848) and his eminent talents to the study and 
elucidation <jf her monuments, and whose mantle was most 
worthily worn by his biographer Count Giancarlo Couestabile, 
until he also was taken in this summer of 1877. I had the 
honour of making the ac-rpiaintance of tlie venerable Yer- 
iniglioli in the early days of my Etruscan studies, and retain 
a grateful remembrance of his amiahle courtesy, and of his 
readiness to assist the researches of the young foreigner who 
displayed interest in those j^iirsuits to which his life had been 
devoted. 

On the shelves aromul this room are many urns of terra-cotta 
from the necrojiolis of Perugia, most of which show the trite 
subjects of Cadmus or Jason vanquishing the armed men, who 
sprung into being from the dragon’s teeth he had sown ; or of 
the mutual slaughter of the Theban Brothers. But a few 
display ditfereiit scenes. One shows tlie final farewell of a 
married pair, standing one on each side of a column. Another, 
which has a pretty group of a man and woman reclining on its 
lid, gives a version of that mysterious subject, in which a hear or 
wolf is emerging from a well. Plere the monster has a man’s 
head covered with the skull of a hear, he wears a cJiluntijs over 


° It was supposed 1 'y I^relcliiorri tliat tliis 
relief represented a coliaiy fortli to 

fulfil the YO\v of a “ sacied spiinji,'’ ac- 
cording to the ancient Italian rite. Hull. 
Inst. ls44, p. 42. Yermiglioli agrees with 
this ojunion. Jlull. Inst. 1844, p. l4o. 
But tlii.s Yiew h.is l)oen ably shown by Dr. 
H. Brunn. to be untenable ; yet his ojunion 
that it lepresents a funeral j»rocessiou, with 
human and other victims to l/e saciiticed at 


the tomb to the hiftiics of the deeea‘'e{], 
though ingeniously suj)iJOrted (Ann. Inst. 
1S4(), pp, 1 SS-2021, iloe.-i not sohe e\ery 
dithculty, and I tlierefure offer in the text 
what seems to me a more likely interpre- 
tation. 

® For illustrations of this singular monn- 
lueut see ilon. Ined. Inst. lY tav. 32; 
Conestabiie, ilon. Berug. tav. 39. 
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liis sln)ulilers, Lut lias the paws of a wild heast, with one of 
whic-h he seizes a youth hr the hair ; the terror-stricken 
hystandei’s are defending themselves with .stones ; a priest, 
distinguished hy his tnhilus, is pouring a lihatiou on his head ; 
and a winged Ijasa stands heliind, and apparently holds the ropes 
which issue from two holes in the jmtcdl.' 

Against the wall are two tine Medusa’s heads, with hair instead 
of snakes, and full of expression ; a very singular archaic head ; 
and some earh' hucchero Avare from Chiusi. 


Perusia, like Cortona, is of high antiquity. -Tustin calls it of 
Achfean origin;® Avhile Servius makes it ajApear that ituas an 
Umbrian settlement.® Its antiquity is as undoubted as its former 
splendour and importance.^ That it Avas one of the TTvelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation is established hy abundant 
testimony,' 

M'e have no record of its early history. The first mention 
made of Perusia is of the time of Fahius, Avho, after haA'ing 
crossed the dread Ciminian forest, is said hy some traditions to 
have Avon a victory over the Etruscans, under tlie Avails of this 
city — a battle which is more generally believed to have been 
fought at Sutrium. HoAveA'er that may be, as EivA’ remarks, 
the Eomans won the day, and compelled Perusia, Cortona, and 
Arretium to sue for a truce, Avhich Avas granted for thirty years.® 
This Avas in 444 (n.c. 310). In the folloAving year, hoAvever, 


’ Fur an see (.’one^taFilc, op. 

cit. tav. 7u. Tiiu luarneil (jount {IV pi>. 
216-221} give' the dilierent interpretations 
or udv.aiced l-y i>iioiiaiToti, 

Pa'-bori, Veimigliuli, Inghimini, I'raiin, 
jS'eMtnn, and Prunu on this iny.''terioiis 
subject, and confesses that rone are in 
ctery lespect bati>fiUtory. 

® Jutjtin. XX. 1. — Pernsini (pioipie 
originem ab Ach.eis ducunt. 

Serv. ad Xu. X. 2t>l. — Sai-sinates qui 
Peiu'ite ci'ii!>ederant. The SaiTsiiiutts Mcie 
an ancient I'mbriau tribe, who inhabited 
the Apennines. Polyb. 11. 21, 7 ; Strabo, 
V. 1 '. 227 : riiti. III. 11' ; Festus, r. I'lutL 
Clu\'jr (ir. p. 577) hence conclnde.'> that 
reni-<iii Asas liuilt long piior to the Tiojau 
wai, because tiiu Uiubnan.s, Avben diiveu 
out of Etruria liy the Pelubgi, built Saisina 


beyond the Apcmuiies. SeiAins seems to 
hint that Peiugia aa a'; fuunded before the 
latter city. He fad Xn. X. ll*S) records 
another tradition, tlmt it Avas built by 
Allies, father oi bn.thei of OLTiu-i, aaIio 
founded Mantua, as Virgil tells ns. Xin 
X. 200. 

' Appian. Bell. Civ. V. 49. 

“ Appian (loe. (it. ) ex^-vo'sly a'sert-s it. 
And Stephanus abo {v. Ile^uatcriop). Livy 
twice cites it aimuiLf the chiet (ities uf 
Etiuiia — capita Etiuii:'- -cnee (IX. 37) 
clas'im; it A\ith Coitena and Arietium, 
and again (X, 47 1 A(illi Vubiuii and 

Aiietiina ; Leie calling the trio — nibe.-i 
A'alidi'aiime. 

Iav. IX. 37. Bindepus (XX. jj. 773) 

albO pdace.s this vi'.tury iit Ferusia. 
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Periisia joined tlie reht of tlie Etruscans in opposing tlie power 
of lioine ; and after tlie fatal rout at the I.ake of A'adiinon, it 
still held out till Fahiiis marched against it, defeated the Etrus- 
can army under its walls, and would have taken the city by storm, 
had it not surrendered into his handsP 

We next find Perusia in conjunction with Clusimn, in the year 
459, opposing the projuvetor Fulvius ; but the confederates were 
routed by him with great slaughter. Yet this defeat did not 
break the spirit of the Perusians ; fo)' no sooner had the consul 
Fahius withdrawn his army, than they excited the rest of the 
Etruscans to revolt; hut Fahius, quicklv re-entering Etruria, 
overcame them anew, slew 4500 of the citizens, and captured 
1740, who were ransomed at 310 pieces of brass each man.^ Not 
yet even did they relini[iush their struggle for independence, hut 
in the following year, after sustaining two other defeats, one near 
Volsinii, the other near lUisella;, they were coiniielled, in con- 
junction with h'olsinii and Arretiuin, to sue for jieace ; when a 
truce for fortj' years ■'vas granted them, on the payment of a heavy 
fine.“ 

At what precise peri(.)d I’erusia fell under the Homan yoke does 
not appear, hut it must have been soon after the events last 
I'ecorded, as ere the close of the fifth century of Home, the whole 
of Etruria had lost its independence. IVrusia joined the other 
cities of Etruria in furnishing siqiplies for tici^iio’s fleet at the 
close of the Second Punic War ; its (piota, like that of Clusimn 
and Huselhe, consisting of corn, and fir for ship-building.^ It is 
supposed to have been colonised about the year 711,^ and a few 
years after, it played a conspicuous part in the civil wars of 
Home ; for Lucius Antonins, being hard pressed by Augustus, 
then Octavius (Aesar, shut himself up in this city, which the 
latter besieged, and starved into surrender. He gained little, 
however, by the capture : for one of the citizens, in despair, set 
tire to his house, and slew himself on the ruins ; and the flames 
spreading, reduced the whole city to ashes. It was afterwards 


Liv. 

IX 40. 



^ ihveei-t a tcin]*le 

of Vulcan. The citi^icns- 

“ Liv. 

X. 30, 31. 



had pievioii-sh l.eori 

aceiibtniiieil tc ■'vor.-shiu 

Liv. 

X. 37. 



Juno, aeiAWtlin^ to the rite- 

• of the r.tru'-cau'', 

‘ Liv. 

XXVlir. 41. 



I'Ut alter this cat-.-sti 

I'phethev-et up Vulcan 

s This 

iiit'eiviico is 

'h iwn fr**ni 

the in- 

ill her i»Iare, a’s i)ation 
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scriptiun 
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rebuilt, and colonised afresh by Augustus,^ as the inscriptions 
over its gateways testify, and it still maintained its rank among 
the chief cities of Etruria, even in the latter days of the llonian 
Empire, when it sustained a siege by the Goths, and was 
ultimately taken by Xarses.“ 

' Dion Cass. loc. cit. It is snl.sequcntly T.xl>le on the Via Aineiiiia. See Yi.il. I. 

rnentioned tis a euluuy I'v .Stialm (V. i». 111. 

riiny (III. S). rtnloiay fp 72^ cl. * Trocop. r,cll. Gotli. I. 16 ; IV. S3. 
I3ert.), aiul placed l-y tlie rciitingcriun 



KALl’Ib', Oil WAXEK-JAll. 



KRATKU WITH DKCOUATloN'? I!? RCLIKF, 

CHAPTER LXII. 


TE liUGI A.— PER UEIA . 

The C'EMErEUY. 

Hie maxima cnra seijuleiii 
Imiii.-mlitur. I’aciiKSTifs. 

nti die mm ereili son le tmal'e eaixiie. — D. ixtk. 

The necropolis of I’encsia offers a rich field for research ; and 
since attention has been directed to excavations in Etruria, 
munerons tombs have been brought to light. Tliis is princijially 
owing to the arclneological zeal of the late Cavaliere A'eriniglioli, 
to whom it is also due that nianv of these sepulchres, fortixnately 
for the student of antiquity, long remained in statu quo, with all 
their urns, just as they were discovered. 

(tr.oTTA pe’ ATi.rxxi. 

First and foremost in magnitude and heauty, and rivalling in 
interest the most celebrated seprdchres of the land, is the “ Tomb 
of the A'olumnii,” which no one who visits, or even jiasses through 
Perugia, should omit to see. It is easy of accomplishment, for 
the high road to Piome, as well as the railway, 2'asses the very 
door. It lies about three miles from Perugia, iii the slo2>e of a 
low eminence, which rises at the base of the lofty height on which 
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tlie city stands. The keys are kejit at a house not far from the 
kfrotta. 

\ou descend a lony thyht of steps tei the toinl), now closed hy 
a door of wood : the ancient one, a huye slal) of travertine, vhich 
was placed ayainst it — a mere ” stone on the mouth ol' the sepul- 
chre,” — now rests ayaiiist the rock outside. Ymi enter, — here is 
none of the chill of the onive, hut the hreath of the sciroceo, — 
you are in a warm, damp atmosplu're : that is, in winter, when it 
is most visited; in summer it is of course cooler than the external 
air. On one of the door-posts, which are slahs of travertine, a 
vertical inscription of three lines in kitruscan characters catches 
your eye; and so sliarply are the letters cut, and so hriciit is 
the red paint within them, tliat you can scarcely credit this 
epitaph to have an auti.piity of anything like two thousand 
years, 

Dayliylit cannot penetrate to the further end of the tomh ; hnt 
when a torcli is liolited you perceive t'ourself to he in a spacious 
<hainhei’ with a very lofty roof, carved into the form of beam 
and rafters, hut with an (.■xtraordimirily lii.uh pitch ; the slopes 
formino' an anyle of 4.j' with tlie hori/on, iiistead of '20 or 2.j\ 
as usual,' ( )u this cliamber cipeu nine others, of much smaller 
fei/e, and all em[ity, save' one at the further end. opposite the 
entrance, vliere a party of j'evellers, eacli oii a siiow-white conch, 
vith oaiiaiided lirow, tori[Ue-dcr-oriited neck, and yoldet in hand, 
lie — a petrifaction of coiniviality — in solmiin moclcei'v of the 
pleasures to which foi- ares on ayes tlicv have hidden adieu. 

There are seven nrns in this chainher, tive with recumhent 
figures of men, one witli a woman in a sitting posture, and one of 
a peculiar character. All, exce}>t the last, are of travertine, coLited 
over with a hue stucco; they are wrought, indeed, vith a skill, 
a huish, and a truth to nature hy no nieans common in kitruscan 
urns. Tlie inscriptions show them all to hclony to one family, 
that of '■ k'i'limnas,” or k'ohuiiniiis, as it was corrupted hy the 
Ihunan.s.’ Tour of tlic urns are very similar, seeiniiig to ditfer 


^ The iii-Tq-ii'-ii t-ii tip. .'•t«Tii's 

to ho cl l.il T'* tii'- t"iiih It 

ivniild he thii'' v.Titt'-’ii iji Litiii leit'T's — 

‘■Aiutli L.iith hum. is, Aluih..iI Tiin'iui 
Siitlii Akil TTioko/' It >1 rill., t" iiiii'lv th.it 
the ''t'puh hie Adis lii.'ide hv th" t\.o i>i<'thtTs 

kViiilh aii'l L.iith \ciiiiincis. Ol thr lost ,,t 
ilk' iiisi It \.' i«' N.tiii, ill i'Ui ]>ii s._Mt 

i_TT'ealiec of thc l,ili-.;!i.t-_'e, to all llitol- 

]_iittatioii ; thua-!i ciiialo^Rs le.i'hl' 'fu.eo't 


ihkiasrh rs. The initidl of tho fifth and 
l.t'-t A«'ld' 11' ly l-oss.^ilv h; ,L IMi. ’ Sre 

h'o:u*st.‘ihiie s Jraiiied Uir^'iiiisuirn mp this 
ill'- 1 iftioii. .M--U j’eiUd. il. ]'[• 1' 

- Tito di'iH ii'ioas r.f till' ' -aitial ' liaiid'er 
ale 24 le'-t Jciu. 12 \MdL', aa l .ihaiit Id 
Jiuh— / / , 1" [o* t to till. t"|< or the . oinhe, 
.uni fi ’ll tin- ]j«‘dii!T nt 

- Al-dlei (EtiU'k. il. }i I'J ) thinks the 
Vuliiiiiiici i!ie!!ti"sie>i hy Ait;_Mistiii (de ('i\it 
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ill little heyond the ayes nf the iiieii, each of wliuin is reclininoy 
in half-ilrapcd luxury, on hl^. h;nii|uetiiiy-eoucli ; hut here it is 
not the saiX'oyhayus or urn itself which represents the couch, as 
is generally tlie cane ; hut the lid alone, which is raised into that 
foiiii, hung with dr.gicry. and supported hv elegantly-carved legs, 
while the receptacle for the ashes forms a high pedestal to the 
couch. On the ti'out of cai h of these ash-cliests are four patcrec, 
<iue at each angh , with a (Torgoii's head in the centre — no longer 
the hideous UHisk of the original idea, hut the beautiful INIedusa 
of later art — with a ]»air of serpents knotted on la r head, and 
tied heueatli her chin, and wings also springiiiL; from her 
hrows.' 

'Idle fiftli iaul(‘. wlio oci iipies the p<ist of honour at the upper 
eml of the feast, lies on a roudi more ri( lily decorated than those 
of his kiusineii, and on a much loftier pedestal. His urn is the 
gr.uiil mouuineut of the sepulchre. In the centre is rt presented 
an arched doorway, and oii either hand sits, at the angle of the 
urn, the statue c'f a winged i-'iiry, half-dr.iped, with hare hosoiii, 
and a pair of snakes km.itteil over her hr.iws. < iiic hears a 
tlamiug t(.>rch on her shoulder: and tlie other prohahly Lore a 
similar emhlein, hut one liaml, with whatever it contained, has 
been broken off. They sit ero.s-lce.ged. witli <-alin hut stern 
expression, and eyes turiieil upwaids, as if looking for orders 
from on high, resj'oetim; the scpnlolire tlioy are cuardiiig. The 


l>c.T, TV. 21) U I'lk'iiti' tI VMltuiiiuti. 

tlic ‘i' Kuini-i: iiU" 

( i-'-tTll- IT'.'ll <1.1 KTIll-slxt'l', ]* ‘’.I 

It i> I fit. .ill til iT thl' 1" ilVi.:V dll' IMlt It.-.Ie'JI 

IMlJjf. .Uhl IT i- Vn!’' ..11 V.IM" 

^Liiik. l.'h V, :>:<') '-f .1 

lliu-''’ will' V tiT.- KtlU" ;i! IKlg'-'llO', til' ITfli 
.X'cI'Ii'h (1. 1* l-V.. I-’.IIT ti. Ill' ) '.r - tli.it 
tli.‘ I'-.iliiu "f til' l]«-'htnif. — 

' ‘ V. lUllll ' lll-g I >'11'-' I '.llf. .lll'l till-' 

is InllnW I 1 ,MuI!l I 111 lt'~ ' ll ih'll "I \ 11 I •• 

A Lui i:i I- iii'-iiti' iik-l III tlif 

01 li'-j (V.i’i-k 'll IX. '‘1 . 

Tll.f \\ iK* iiT t'l I II 1,1 tit'.' I" W ' II *i lt"-llll" I* *1. 

Liv. H. -I'h Till' T'.'l j " Volini v'li'i i' 
^dul L} VaUtMV. 71t t“ '!■! i\'-'l li' f 

ii.uiu- fii.iii ill.,' l.il.'- 'N'-iiiU', 1 '..V 111'.'* 
t.il'j n It fi"i!i tliO '.une it!' * 

TK i-lKa.i' t'.T "t til'’'- li' I'l' - 'iitti' i* iH 
til ]'i') \ I - tlif l.it'j 'i.iTi* "f il.' Ill ii~, t"i in tli'- 
c.iili'-T Avoik-- uf alt, wIlhIiil Kir-k fi 
Ktih'i-.in, til'-' lloiui'ii \v i" It ‘iifl . 

< ,iiluli\ ,1' rlif iiii.i _!ii.iti"!i "T tl'O 


.lltl't 'U'lM I h(.r. tho A\unil- 

■ nt' .it I'.iv' 12". 221. Ikir hi iitorlnites 
it In*, n'.'f i ii''t-'i!..ay tu i-'j'i.'-jit her O' .t 

“ i.'ii-i -I 1,1": ' ,1' i.\tii-uif54 

1 '.' < t. it l-.ii' 1 TM !t a A. ■' li'i-r Hiar- 
y.'ll •U'' I'f.HiTv. U' t lit 1 hi I'-TiT'iiC", that 
Il.Ul' l h'-'lli'l'li iut'i '[..Ilf. .t'i .Kll. 

II. '-.I'h 

..f tliL- iiiM't iioi'le 3li<l'i'a' . f (ifffk 
.'It I' ill. It 'll lii^li II ' • r 'u ih" !t,ii|(i- 

M'l, .IT Ih.li.O, V.ln-lx t''.' 'rdg.di i.|,ro- 
•'fUt*- I .O' '.'H'lii.iu "I "'-A'-. . .HI I :_L,ui'l'w~e 
1". HU ^ ill }i' i 'i' ni_ ’’M ' " lU '. ' I w nig' 

<11 li'-. Itn-W'. iin s-iuik. s .w.,,ut ]it_H hf.L'l ; 

L--1 tif'-;'-*^ he iu h'-.u. y ''a.tkr-lil:',- 
■ n h'-i U' ■ k .I'l'l 'i'< ni-i- i h. i ' \i‘s U'* 

. 11 . 1 ur h 1 I I'T 1 , 1 ' ; ft to 

lii.'ali'i I'lH-iil-'l 111''. 1-'"L L 'L.''' fioti.jii 

.U-.l lllll'll.ltl"ll' 'T till' I' UUlIul llinllll- 
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archway is merely inarlcc.l v.itli cialonr cu the I'acr (4 the 
inouuiiieirt, aiel within it are painted I'uur women — one with her 
hand on tlie d(jori)o^t, ami eyes aiixiomly turned towards the 
Furies outside — widiine, it would seem, to is->ue foi'th, hut not 
darine tit jia'S the tlire-diohl tliroiieh dread of the stern yaiders. 
The wliide scene has a niysterious, Fantesrpu- character, eminently 
calculated to stir the ima^iiiatii lu. 

The sixth urn helon.us to a lady, who is distinguished from the 
lords of her family by lier jiositiiiii ; for she sits aloft on her 
pedestal like a goddess or uiieeu on her throne : indeeil. she has 
been supposed to represent either Xemesis, or Proserpine. ' an 
opinion wliich the frontlet on lier hrow, and the owl-legs to the 
stool beneath her feet are tliought to favour. TTiis is nmix 
prohahly, however, an ettigy of tlic lady wliose dust i.s coiitaiut'd 
in the urn, ami whose name is iusciibed on the lid. ^Mly she i' 
represented in this position, when it was custuinarv tor the Ftrusc.ui 
■women to recline at bainpiets rvith tlie other sex, 1 do not presunu' 
to determine. 

The last urn is of a totally dilfcreiit cliaracter front the vest, 
yet not less intevestiiig. You are startled on helioldiiig’, among 
these genuine Etruscan monuments, one of niarlde. in the form 
of a Pomau temple, with a Latin inscription on the frieze; more 
especially when from the character of its adornments you perceive 
it to be of no early date — aj'ipareiitly of Imperial times, or at 
least as late as the clo.-e of the llepuhlic." lint wliile you are 
wondering at this, your eye falls ou tlie rcH-if of tlm urn, and 
beholds, scratched in minute lctter■^ on the tile'<. an Tltruscan 
inscription, -which you iicrceive at '.mce to cormspond with the 
Latin — 

r. voLY.vixiy.s . a . i' . violexs 

CAFATIA . KATA.S . 

mmmy-vFi-mmuaT-'N'] 

The Ltuiscaii, in Latin lettel■.-^, would be " I'uii. A'elimua Am 


^ ^ enni,:ilii;h, Sfiii.l.-ro tie’ Volnniii- x** 
4 * 2 . Fumtiiiubh, JJiiil, In'-:. 1 ^ 40 , p, 120 . 
Cuneslaldlo, IMou, IVtu^p IL x*x). 1'7-00. 

^ Tlieif i'’ ilfdtl'tl'."-'. an t" the 

sittiin: female •'t.itne in the i\ln-ei» Ca>ue' ini 
at (. hiU'i. aii'l t’l the fe’>v ntliei'' «!’ Mimlai 
<.haia"tei, ineiitmiifl ahove. See I'p. 201>, 
o3 4, lirO. She i" inl.o'l in a h'lig louie 
chd'ju leaching tu Iiei ankiers. Her mil K 


X*ieei'-tlv ;^■mllal• te tluit yf lier kin-'incii 
'• This little teiiixiie-m li li.i'. legal ir i --- 
ilomou iaa-''>iii\ iiuiike'l m the liniit. with 
a X’mplleil «h.i.r in the i eiitte, jjkI iIiUl'I 
pil a-'ti.T'' .'•'■iii'-w li.iT Ilf till- (fm iiii hi.ui I'l'lei* 
at th' angle". < >U the alel iM'kah- 

Ihd'ian tniOleiii", ^ueh j" h-m- (p 

I'ulK' "kull". ."ill iith lai ‘ifh’, j,,-,- 

fcrirt'ht ; hut the wingeT IMeilu-a'," lie.eU 
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Cajiliiitiiil." ^ That Publiu-^ A'<>luiiiiiius, miii <4' _VuIll-^, b\’ a 
iiiother luiiiit'd Cal'atia. So tliat liare ia a preai-'t' I'Drre'OiHuiLra-i- 
betwtaai the ill-^c^iptions, save the omi^aiuii of “N'i iPus, " tie- 
Etrn.-^caii-^ not liaviiig coijnoiniitii, or at least uev{?r U'-ina t!a lu in 
their epitajilisb 

lint look at the ceiling t)f this chamber. It has one large 
coll'er in concentric, recesscil sipiares, as in certain tombs oi 
Chiiisi, and in the centre is an eiioriiioiis tiorgon’s head, hewn 


in the i'x tliu'.i't-, uiiT ilie spliiiixt.'' on thv 
lonr, . 1 ' iiidik 1 Ltlici 
hlbllM' l-‘i. 

'' a ' ''> ii.i' tlun i.f 

or Piikliii'. OaTiti-u viitton ** 
or C ijtlbit'.s ’ ill i'iiid'- .in, i" -.i 

(j(.cuii(.iin-.‘ at rhTTi,_'a. Laii/.i tiilJik-j :t 
iM.Mi,-' <iii aibildjy tu L’liiua. S.iuj. II. i>. 
•)a'< . I laiil. iii't. Itii], i>, 

T]i'‘LiTin iii'iTiatiipii oil tlii-sui'i }i i- 
lu'fTi (.'.1 .L I'V antliui m' 

*• Kt.nna-C-‘ltii a, ' on iim •.■tlior L;iunn<l tiian 
that it I ‘ihtia'iiLl" 111'* lanaiiul tlje«.>ri“> *ii 
thb* iih.Titity oi till Ktiu-iMn and Iri'h 
laii^iiia^k'* ■* Vuliiaii i'," t‘> In'* 

iut'T|a(‘tatinn. jiumii “ lament iiii>n> 

of umiii II . " ami wli.ii li'.‘ tiii. 1'5 a hilini^nal 
incnir.niont wlrigli '•hov-s it to he nitifly the 
Etni'*. in I'oiiij (t Vitlumnin'-, rather than 
reUdiin- L In', tlraiy, he attcmi't>, in the 
iU'>>t unw aiiaiitcd manner, to »*veii.Mn{e the 
oh'ta'b' iiy <h‘( lailim: the Latin in-'ci i]>ti«'U 
to he a [laibl, and (‘\2're'‘.''e'v lim >iii2'n'e 
that Ml iat'-lluiTit a and aMe an 

uiiti<inan a< \’(.uni_dinli, (.mild l>e decriv'-.-d 
liv •'(j I luni'V and i-aliMlde a i-neeiv, the 
furui ijL th'. leiiem (jiute Milheient tu 

do'laie it-inid-.in oluin. EtilUhi-Oeltii.a, 

II. 2' -• U. All a‘"’ati(iii '*«' .emmidic-"*, 
ina’lc tw.* ■\\iTh'»ut a 2'*-i-'mial .a 'jnaiiit.uit e 
'with iho hii iniim nt, ■’latiirally excited the 
indiaiKitn-ii m tliu-e v,h«-e Inmuni wa-^ tlm-s 
gi'atiiiuai'ly iiiij'Uain." (. and called 

fiujii (,'aN Veiniiali'-'li the lellnwing 

Well JiK-iiKd lelaika, wlii«ii I;ane in hi^ 

o\\ 11 w (- 1 1 U — 

‘*X(<ii mueTtei'em" .iHa\i nn •■n.ileho 
e.'aine .'•ulle ti"2i2o! va_he, .ivlnti.uie, e 
laiove iiitei [ii'etazn III 'lile allc e 2 'iLn.ih ile 
Voliuiiii da MI W. llethaiii, iiell i "iia 
Eti iiiia-Celtb 1. imkklM ata in I>uMiii", 1 ^ 4 ’J , 
e ' iie 2'"tiekke se-iiatc im he uid '■i.ni a a'-'-ai 
riiaaii akile n*-' t'.esti dede letteiali'- -tia- 
iiezze. Xui>-tessi <l.iveiiim') t.ii c delle b,randi 
meiaviudie, nel veleie eome V Antoie <U 


ijiieMa iiuU luiova, uia-' 2 i.p,i'-'i''sinia /A/’/'?’/ i~ 
Vdti'-", imn <i\-end<* altiu '•■ami'" da '•■■-ii - 
nemi, ne'.'>U"i [•arado'.-si, c<l in taiiti 
'I «li*' i'*e a I'lm hiiiiaie laE i. e m"'lei uaJii'-ntt 
iiaentvita r ei’inraie latiiia d'-il.i ni'ietti 
ni.umuiei Liliniiue, e-d azziimnend" ueii- 
tilez^e a ueiitilezze. iinti'.- ia< ilmeiite ■[iial'die 
e"ln]^a'>•^i'»ne 2 'el• n"i, ehe ei «iaiiiO' "'■i la-' i iti 
iiieaiui.iio. (^Hi'.'t'* a//aidat" uni- 

'•aiiieute ••■‘iiie a ili a-*'iiMi 

ehiaii"ii:d, "Itie O'l i laU", e-niem"'tie- 
iciii" in altri tcniin, oiien'le -li >-n" 2 iiit"ii, 
fl i eziAn-lh* di ijueir iii'-mn- 

iimiuuiieiitu, « 2 UcliieUeiuc" 2 'iar"iie 1' ei’i-ial.- 
latin.iiiiiitameiitea lutte le ejdjiiall etui' .he 
nellu .'•te"'i.» mt into del l"i i- di'-eimin inii. nt". 
— Guidi/i", ehe ill'll .'•i le'-TiTi* in niun hlon, 
in Jiiiiii" noin-dn" i he jkiilarioio di 

•juelia toiiiha, e dello mestio e'-iio-'i/njiii — 
i-nidizj iniitili, 2‘on m*n <liie meinlieati 
'*M.'' 2 )etti, ehoniuu ebko mu iia taiiti d"tti. 
nitelliireuii, e-I amatoii italiani e -liaun ii, 

I he M-sitaiuii" c M'sitaii" fi'-'ine’denieiiti 
•iUel Mnui'I.U" "/-."Tto e ]>lezi.iv() ihdla veliO- 
laiida anti, hita, .ho Tmu luiii \id'- il 
Eelham : ma nel Idim di Sir W. Ectham, 
lia taiite Inzzaii le, 2 ' 'tea e"ei aii'die 'H’e -ta. 
<fli •'tudj aii.he")"ui>:i 2 'er nieiil u.'i il ii'dije 
ill .'•■ h n/a de\"im dirfid.ile dl tuU" ■ n'l eli-} 
inni Men Inm dimn-tiut" , ma la T aid ,t .le’ 
Vulunui, i mr.numcnti ivi ti, urn i-sti 

'>em 2 *ie nella I'iiina leO' e-.ll'icaAiniii , e* la 
I'IoiilI !'>i inte^iita, ed il l"r 'ii''an' 2 Tiinente, 
ill <211. di iluij"''lia/iitni .iiidaMui" 2’t^'^''i ' 
T<a'iim"ui (xul.iii iii niaiid'-'timi numei" 

I he vi -si alieILa"U" int' n o 2 ' ‘netiand,.. 

imi'a/ieiiti, e R'-ll" "te-ss,, o., |,.]j , .,,,,1 

a 2 'tituia, ipni'i iie-ii -ste-ssi i.t d ti di c-'a. 
e tn-sTj ehe ■'O no diivLilg'j I.t ’.nci* ladLi "itta 
e nel linkjhi \ieini ; «>nde alia nueva e 
' l.e"-ii .1 *• ■< 2 'eita la 'lata 'ulnl", ed ail' 
i''l.iiite nn.i imm.-iliat i, ih-l it.i. e oi.u 

i'i-'2'' tt.i I'ul'i'lh 'Ui.** — S' a% i Pm u.iiii. 1 " n 
— Ib44 ; et. liiill. Iimt. 1:^44, 2'- 114. 
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from tlie dark rock, ivitli eves upturned in liurror, plfaininp; 
from the gloom, teetli l)ri>>tling ivliitely in tlie (jpen luoutli, viiigs 
on the temples, and snakes knotted over the hrow. You i-oiifess 
the terror of the iniai;e, and almost expect to hear 

** Some ■whimper from that horriil mouth 
Of strau^re unearthly tone : 

A wilil internal lau^h to thrill 
OneS marrow to the hone. 

But, no — it yiin*^ like rij/id Death, 

And >ilent as a stone.” 


Depeiidui,!^' by a metal rod from the liutel of tlie doorway, luiiigs 
■a small ^villged genius of earthenware, and to its fetd was 
origiiudly attached a lamp of the same material, with a Medusa's 
head lUi the bottom. A similar lamp was siisjiended from the 
ceiling of the central chamber. 

Step again into this chamber, and observe the jiediineut over 
the inner doorway. Here is a large disk or circular shitdil, with 
a head in relief in the centre, set round witli scales — a head which 
some take to i)e that of Apollo, siirrouiuled with laui'id leaves, 
though the scales are as likely to I'epresent solar rays;^ others, 
that (d'iMcdusa, oii the scaly shield of Aliiierva." 

(hi cacli side of tlie shield, and forming with it a Sort ot trophy, 
is a curved sword, like a cimetar. with a bird pcrdicd on the 
hilt' — a tigure <lonhtless of symbolical inqtort, luit md id' easy 
<'X[daimtinn. llelow, in the angles of the pediments, are two 
busts ; one of a ]>ca'-aiit bearing on Ids shoulder a jh'fhu}/, ov 
crooked staff, on 'whicli is .sus])eiidcd a l)asket ; tlu* stick termi- 
nating ill a serpent's head. Tlie face in the opiiosite angle is 
broken avav. but the long flowing hair is still visible ; and behind 
it is a lyre of elegant form, snnuminted In' a gritfoii's head. If 
the nice on tlu' shield be that of .V[>ollo, tlie'-o tv o luists may 
I'epieseiit the same deity in liis pastoral character, and as the god 
cif mu^ic and ptwdry.*^ 


^ Ve'iiiidiG'i. SHpift'u «le' Volnniii ]►. 

-nil i- .-"motHiiG- rcpu'v.'uif'l .ts 
■A ]ifail ’.11 .. a’-k ‘-it I'lUii.l with 7.1 «•- ; a- 
I'li a \A'r ih'i iihyil 111 Ann. Iiot. too’’!, p. 
C 7 " : Mi'll hiv'!. Iii't. 11 . lav, ."i.'. 

■ I'l.'iii.i 'iM' 11, Uull. jii-t. Isle, v. iia. 
iiii- uiUci < 1*11- 'I'.-i -> it tu ]»r latlici tile 
7 »I' >'!i, tile Swiil'el !*f iiiuhl. in o.utia'U— 
tuMG-u t'l t’le -"lai la'.-, liLi'i-ie-liy in.tik'-'l 
111 tlie u;*]' i-ite I'cliiiikUt. So tlunk> 
Al"_k'_n. Anil. Jii-t. 1*. .‘^ 7 . Tiieie is 


710 other i 7 i.'-t:ini'e in Ktiiiiia "f a -hiel'l nr 
ili-k ill the peiliineiit nf a ti.anl ; iait >ucii 
aie TouikI ulptuie'l in thi- [ui-iti- n nn tlie 
l.ica'U’.'' of the teiiii'lc-tnink.. ef L’ijiyeia. 
.'‘^ee .Steiiait'.- Lylia .ui'l i’li)\Li,i 

Suoril- ot tlii.-^ Toint i.ae in ancient 
7 ii"imnieut'-. Siieli i (an. ImM.Yei, i- re- 
pix‘-oiitoil in tlie li ih'l of .i nLiii“ dii a va^-e 

lioiii Cliin-i. AIu-. eliin-. tav. 17". See 
al.Mp V‘*I. I. }». "I'l nf till- U"ik. 

^ Ahek'jji (Ann. In-t. miJ, p. .o"), who 
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111 tile pe<liinent iit the opim^ite end el tlii'; cliaiiilier, ever the 
eutraiice ueer. is a cerrespeiKliiie disk, or shield, hiir ivith solar 
rays, iiisteail et scales. It is tee nmidi hrekeii t > eiial'le nai te 
jierceii'e if tliei'e lias heeii a head in the centre. As in each anule 
ef the iiedinieiit is a larye delphin, in relief, it seems to represent 
the sun risine from the waves — an ajit einhleni et rcurrection. 

< )n the wall helew, en one side of the entrance te the se[)ulchre. 
appears to liave heeii i-arved a denieii, vhese sex, attrihiites, and 
attitude are matters ef mere speculatien, for nething et it is left 
heyeiid an open wing — but, ex j'Cih’ lien: idem. Ihere was 
prehahly such a tigiire en eacdi side ef the deerway, placed tnei'e 
te guard the sepulchre.' 

On each side of the entrance te the inner chainher, a crested 
snake er dragou projects fi'eni the rocky wall, darting ieith its 
tongue, as it to threateii the intruder into this sanctuary — 

Anl' uic'ijur ocul"s ^uitVeti ouveuiue et igiii 
SibTut lauibeliaut lincui^ vilaaiitil us oi.a. 

Those reptiles are ef oartlienware, hut their tengues are et 
metal: and it has lieeii thought that on these tengiies lamits were 
sus[ieuded — an iililiece'sary suppesiti' >11. llie jdacc serpents 
held ill the mythology et tlie Jitiiiscans, as eiiilileius et the !• iiiies 
and infernal demons, explains tln-ir [in seine here. Ihlew one ot 
these snakes, just above the level (.d the [lavenieut. is an l.triisi an 
inseri[iliou, 11111011. being ou a stratnin oi '•aiid-stoiie. is uiilertn- 
miteli' almost ehliteluted. 

It remains to notice the side-chamlier>, et whicli there are 
eight, tour oU each si<le. 'Ihey seem never tci h.ii'e hccii eccu[iied, 
ns no urns wore i'oaml iiithin them. Sum - et tlmm ain still 
uuliiii''he<l. I he\' Here niti mle<l, it would ''e.-ni, ier a long rai e 
ef [lesterity. hut the family may liave he<-enn extim t. o, tin y may 
have been nierelv tor [leiiqi, jiisf as a [lalaee contains manv 'U[ier- 
iiuous cliaiiihers.' Ilie loin* inner jooiiis liaie, ca< h a ic in li ot 

takes tlic klolll'.l' k'.cl licic .0 .. -Mill.. 1 
,.t th. 41 . oil. -os 111 ill. II-II-.S, 1 ... I'll- 
t'jl,-', wLltli l_n'.lL*'j' 'llm I’ til'- 'I' 

tllf i'|[ni-'U(‘ '[■C I'Hl'- 'll , ’’V 1 P< ’Ilk '' 1 - .1 

U t-iy 

Lik>- th'j ‘.li.iinh- .If til- < t ti ui' • ' : 

tIi'- ]> iiiii-- '! T-iiJii'*' "1 ( >i \ ■ t i, .iii'l 111 -" i-r .1 
tdlllii at Cllllt'i. f. ^ I'i’- -'U ’• >"• 

" Vi tli.i-ll'-ll, ]| I'n I-’i-lM INI' li. ill'll. 

Ill't I’. 11’'. ill til*:,- Sti-'-'i' 1" 

Xa'i'iii (It tliE ria'iiiii..’! 0. ill'll, 

tii'.tiyliol 11 'jLu.an tiiiif', iisi- I'lUi Ii -jZ ili'k 


iil.i;- an -Ji.i! . t-i. -i it • .- ] -.'it* I 

- 11 1 li- V -’1 111 I ! ■ - ' 1 j -ir 'I as 



' lii.' 1 " I' 't fi • ' '■ ' I 1 ' I' 1 ' 

. ; !i(. li . I « til /■ , .'i.r-.T-' th' . J!', 
ii.i II. r :i"’ii th •• t 'lih 

r. I J 
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lMp]c, Hiiil t:\(i IiP.ve ]u;iil'. in --Ini cii tlu‘ cLillii”, niid 

:l snako ju'ojpptini:’ IV.nn the wall ulxive tlie xepnlclii-al 

coueli. Ill line i)f tliA^e tniiili-? ia :iu in\! iu relief in eiieli curlier; 
iilul a siiakeA liead in the iiiidille below. 

Ilexidex tile nil .iniiiiciitA now rciuainiiio in tliia tomb, ci-rtaiu 

articled of bron/e liavc been found, xucb as ewer: a lielniet — a 

fraxiiieiit of a shield eiubosso<l ^\itii fn;ures cd' lions and bull-. — a 
pair of oreavcs be.ratifully luodelled — a singular sjiear or rod witli 
a nuinbir of luovealde disks, wbidi seeiii to liave been lattled 
togetlier.'’ I'bey are all to be seen iu the cbaiiiber just ivitbiii the' 
entraiua' to the sepnbdire. 

Bef ire leuA'ing this tomb we must say a word on the iiiscriptions. 
Those of the four geiitleineu (.a similar liras are, taking them in 
the oriler of their urrangenient, 

1 — " Tbepiiri Vcliimi.is Tarelns (. bui.’’ 

' 2 — ‘‘.\.ule A'eliinuas Tbepbrisa Xupbrunal bdan." 

3 — Lartb Velimnas Aides. " 

4 — \'el. A’elimnas .Vules." 

The grand urn in the centre has, 

5 — " Arntli \'elimnas .\ides.” 

And the lady is cu!l<.-d, 

(j — ■' Wiiia ^’elinlnei Arntbial.” 

It .scarcely needs tlie analogy of tlie names to jirove tbe.se of 
one family, the likenes.s in their edigii-s is obidous ; yet the 
precise relation in uliiidi they sto,.d to each other could only be 
set firth b\' the inscriptions. Xu. 1 seems the most veiierabby 
the progenitor of the rest, and in bis name “ Tbejdiri,” in other 
inscriptions written •’ Tliepri,'’ an analogy may be traced to tbe 
Tiber, wbiidi dows beniuitb tlio walls of Perugia, and whose name 
is said to lie Etruscan;® just as the celebrated family of Ahjlterra 


'' ItL;is i'b'Mi >iii>[n,M.‘.l t'« 1>L‘ a iiiii-kal 

iii^tnnii' lit I Wriiii Aij"!!. Y«tlinnii, p. 
'21), Lilt it's I'OniA foujj'l in < ti'»n witli 
armour ami WfMpon-s, sopins t'» m.iilv it ad 
of iiiilitaiy u-sp, ami it was ])riilia])ly he)<I 
iiini^^lit, aii'I sliakt-n ''O a'** to r.tttle the 
plato-ii tod^etlici ; ami tijus may li.ive heeii 
au aynom^Miiim'-'iit to a i-anil. A .similar 
iii'ti uui'jot, loiiml ill the iiLighlnaiilitioil of 
tlii-> ti'iiiii, ainl ai.-'O ill ptyiiip.iuy with 
ariJioni aii'l iia'l a .''iiiall liifiire of 

a ritikoJ ijiaii 'lair im^ ‘m the to|> .if the ro.l. 

^ Vann (Liim' Lit. Y. 2L, 30) .'.t.ites 
that the name of the river was clanned 
iiotli ly the Etni'iCau^ ami Latin-', — hy the 


former a-> l-em^ called after TlieLim (tlui- 
old e«Ution-s ji.ive Jjehebii'sj, itiUiC' of liie- 
Yeicnte'.; Ly the lattei ao hein,,^ named 
aftei Til>eiinim, kum of the Litiiis. Yaii-> 
."OMiis t'» iiiehiie to the Tetum'',in mi-in. 
^^'e al-'> Fc"'tus, -s. 'E. TihtT^^ : Si iv, ad 
YirLC. -Thi. Ilf. ^ III. 72 . -Jhn, 

Aimther Etim'.'in family of I’ei'iiL'i.i — 
Turn, Tima — Uar'i tlie bame n-lation to thi? 
Tima, a stiemalet, the *‘Tiui:e inglonm 
hmiioi ’’ of SiUin Jtaliem 474), 

will' h f.tlK into the iiLer, soine miles below 
thm eit\. It i-' now e, tiled tlie Tojdiio, 
b’liner, 11. ji. / no. aiieient name is 

doubtle-'S derived fiom the Ktru-seaii Jove 
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Ijoro tlie iiaiiic of tlic river Ccueiiia. The^iliri lin n vill lie 
ei[uivalt'iit to Ti! i_-riiis. Xu. '2 iippears to lie lii-. --on,’ rvnT the 
soil of a lady of tlie X’uplinina fainily, and oei't.didy the father 
of tlie three other malea — Tairth, Ahdr.a, and Anith A eliiuna^. 
Xhi. d ap])eaix to lie the daughter of Xu. d, the eeiith iiMU tvho 
occupies the poet of honour ill this touil). ami ehe ee-eiiie froui her 
portrait to have reached “a certain ape." an-l in .'pite of her 
nohility and tvealtli, never to have been niarried, for no niatri- 
r.ionial name is mentioneil in Iku' epitaph. 

As for the peiitleniau in the temide, who could not he content 
witli the iashions of his ancestors, he may he ancither son of 
Xo. - ; as his fatherhs name was Aide : though the more modern 
style of his urn makes it probable tliat he was later lyv a yeuera- 
tion or two than his kinsmen. 

From the style of the sculpture, so suiHuior to that gene- 
rally found on litruscaii urns, from the I'aiiitiiip also on the 
lirincipal monument, which has all the freedom of those in the 
Fumpus tomb at (.'orneto. as well as fi’om tlie style of the reliefs 
<in the ccilinus ami walls of tliis sepulchre, there is no doubt iliat 
it is of late date, subseipieiit to the Homan compiest of Ftr.uia, 
thouph before the native lanouaye and customs had been utterly 
.absorbed in those of world-wide Home." 

I'his tomli has lieeii thouglit to hear a resemblance to a temple; 
to me it seems to have more analogy to a lounau hoU'e. Tlie very 
arrangement of the ehamhers is the same, d’he doorway answers 
to the uiythnii; the central chamber to the cavudhiiu : the reces&es 
on either hand to the ahe ; the inner ehamher with the urns, to 
t\u' t' till ini I/I ; the other apartments around, to the /Ach'mlf, nr 
cithirnJit. 

This interesting sepulehre was discovered in February, 1840. 
Fortunately for the traveller it is the property of the Fonte 
Baclioni, a relative of the venerable Veriniplioli, and a peutleman 

O' ' 


WA-s calk'd Tina, oi Tliiia. Fee iMiillci, 
Et.u>k. I. V -J-". 

^ Tnci'lui.'a lia> in>t the form iinli- 

entive "t the i-atiuiivinie ; the teiinin.iti.iii 
or ** i-s.i/’ liciiii; ii'-iFiIiV api'Iied to 
females to maik the imiiie' nr their Ini'- 
Idiii'ls. Yet a-5 it I'y ak" attaelie*! to 

name?, ■whmh, as in this ca-se, aie un- 
doubtedly males, it can lieie hardlv l-o 
other than the patruiiynde, Fee Jluller, 
Ktru:5k. I. p. 4 11. The]*hii'<a ” may bo 
jiiit fur “ Thephii&al,” i.e. the S"ii •<( Tlio- 


I'hiis, tlie lllial lelati'di bmn^ imthcr 
c\i*ivs''ed bv tile wmd "■ Clan.” 

- VeiiiULdioli -l-C -j.nxidois tliis t'diib 

to be of tbo eii'l of the 'sixth nr bpgimiin^^ 
of the seventh « eiitiuv of 11-. me, ‘‘or even 
a*- late as the days of the Kmpire.’’ ali 
(Mnii. Iiied. 1 *. 15-1 jnd^e- Horn the style 
of ait that the unis luii-t be of the tune >»f 
the Antmiiues. Eut Mioali, as J,)r. Erauu 
has ob'-eived, generally tmts hi.s foot on a 
lung date. Ann, ISi-J, }). bdl. 
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whose l(H’e of and zealous research, are equalled hy 

his yood taste. 

The urns already described are those qiroper to this toiiih. I 
have stated that the side-cliaiiibers were empty, and such was the 
case when it was discovered, but they now contain many urns 
from the tondjs in the iieighbourhood, which u.sed to be exhibited 
in the Palazzone liaglione hard by, but have recently been 
transferred to this sejjulchre, whi(di is thus converted into a little 
museum. For though the Grotta de’ Volunni was the tir.st 
sepulclne discovered in this hill, many other.s have been sub- 
sequently (qiened around it; the entire hill-slo[)e, in fact, is 
burrowed with them, hi one could compete in size or beauty with 
this &ei)u!c]n’e, yet all were interesting, when they still retained 
their urns, and because they proved many well-known Fioman 
families to have been (d' Ftrii.scan origin. The greater [airt were 
quadrangular chambers rudely hewn in the rock ; of others it 
might b(‘ said, they *’ .shape liad none,” for they were mere caves 
liollowed in the hill ; one was in the form of a rude dome with 
beanrs slightly relieved. None showed the internal decoration, 
so lavishly bestowed on the Grotta de' ^'olnnni. 

The monuments in them were all urns of travertine — no 
sarcophagi : for it does n()t appear to have been the custom at 
Perusia to bury the corpse mitire. Xone of them equal those in 
the Grotta dc’ Volunni for beauty (d’ execution, hut many are 
more varied in character, and almost all are [runted. — reliefs as 
well as the figures on tlie lids, — and the eolours retain much of 
their original brilliancy. The hues are black, red, hhie, and 
[uuqile. The reliefs are sometimes left white, or oulv just 
touched with colour, while tlie ground is [lainted a deep lilue or 
black: and tlie ornaments, frontlet, necklace, toiapie, and bracelets, 
as well a^ the armour and weaiious. are (d'teii gilt. Gay contrasts 
of colour Were aimed at, rather than harmony or riehness. la 
the Grotta de' A’olumii, on tlie idher hand, vhich is of a liettcr 
[leriod. oi' at lea.st in a lietter taste, there are no ti'ares ot cc)loni“ 
oil till’ sciilidure, excaqd v hero tlie lips and eyes of one of tlie 
rcciimhent males are painted.’ 

Thc^e toiuli^ hcl. mg to the families of tiie '‘(fei-'i.'’ in Latin 
Cie-iiiis. — the “ A\ti " or Vettius, — the “ IV-truih'’ or Patniiii," 
in T.atiii, I’etronin-, — the “ I’haru," answering to the Larrits. tlie 
Farms, or pos-.ibly to the k arius ot the Ibimaas,’. — and the 

3 The I'.iiiiteil wciie i.f the 'euh in the on tlie flat -iirf.i' .. nf t!ie iiMniuiieiit. 
(Inorw.iy, ilcM'iiheil ahc.ie, at I'.u'e 4 1'l, 1 - ■* Alurati.ti, p. llc'C, h ; ji. 422, I” 
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“Acsi"’ or ‘’Acli-si,"’ ct|niT;ileiit to Accius or Axius.' Tlie^e 
W('rc fonncrh' placed uiidor lock and key. Init of late ^oar.s they 
have keen closed and the urns they contained liave keen trans- 
ferred to the lateral ehamkers of the (Irotta de’ ^'olunni, and to a 
large one excavated in the rock ahove it. 'I'he contents of each 
toiuk are tut loiiger ke2)t distinct, hut are niixed indiscriniinately, 
and are nov onl\ to he distinguished ky their inscriptions. 

lu the hr-'t side-chaniker to the left, as you enter the (drotta de' 
Yolnnni, are many urns, hut none of particular intm’est. In the 
seeamd, i> an urn from the Veti tonih, representing Thetis, with fan 
in hand, seated on a hippocani]) or sea-liorse. The goddess is rolled 
in piirjile. with a veil of the same hue : the heast is white, hut his 
feet and lins are gilt. Tim colouring is tlirown out ky a klue 
ground. The third chainker on this side contains an urn, 
which shows a man playing a flute uith l.mth hands; another 
with a kanqueting scene ; and a third with a winged Lasa riding 
a liqipogritf. 

Crossing to the further chandier on the right-Iiaml yon find an 
urn with the Imiit cif the Caly (Ionian hoar, and another ((itli a 
Latin iiisciiption.'’ In the lu'xt chainker is one, highly decorated 
with colonr and gilding, showing a niaiTied ooiijile, reclining 
lovingly ou tlie lid ; he has a jiiitcrii, she a gilt lasc in one hand, 
and a naked sword in the other — the only instance I I'ememher of 
a weapon at these sepuhltral kaiiquets. (inaiiotla-r is the olt- 
repeated suliject of the sar-rifiee of Iphigeneia, here represented 
in a douhle row of tigures ; in the upper, the maiden is heing 
dragged to the altar to the nnisic of the douhlc-jiipes and lyre; 
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lin'ures lire Lriuglnu' friut iiiul Viiridus offcriau^ to tlie sliriiie. 
There may have heeii amut- re-’eiublauee between the late ot the 
ileceased ami that of tlie daughter of .Vyanieinnnii, liut, lieveever 
tliat may be, I liave nb^erved that in ahmi^t every ca-M', Avln re 
tills snlijcct is rcjire'-eiited, the liuure on the lid i-- a wnmaii. 
rrebably the Etrimcau yeraiy ladie-- were as fond a^ thoee ot 
modern days of old tale-^ cd’ wi>e, and ‘‘ The sorrow^ of J[>hi- 
peiieia " may have been as ponular a lay v itli them, a^ tho--e ot 
A\'ei'ter and Charlotte were v,illi our eraiidiiiothers. In the 
eliaiuber next the entrance is some ancii nt masonry of larye 
block', perhaps concealing' an inner seiiulidirc. 

In the upper chamber at the eiitr;nice to the tomb, are the ri‘st 
<jf the urns from the neiolibouriiiu sepulchres, arranged in tiers 
on either side of the descending; laissaotn One shows the winyed 
Scylla, with di.uible lishes' tail, bramlishine an oar over the heads 
of two Wiirrioi's, whom she has eiitanyled in her coils. In 
another is a battle hetween (nveks and Ania/on.s. 'J’lierc are 
several with a yiiffon as a device : one remarkable for hininy an 
eye ill its wing. The griffon, be it observed, is still the crest on 
the anils of Perugia. 

Here is an urn with warriors marching to the as^-ault of a 
tower — a round tower too! — men of I Tster, look to this! — hehold 
a new bond of atiiiiity between Etruria and the Emerald Isle — a 
fresh pi'i.ii'if that the ancient peojdi- of Italy wire worshippers of 
Baal or of Buddh : and par<l<m my (•omniitn-idace opinion that 
the scene may represent the “ Seven before TheLes." The trite 
subject of the Sacrifice of Iphigeiieia is also here, finely executed 
in hiyli relief. Another favourite subject is the Death of Pulites, 
who kneels on the altar, gi-asping the wheel held out to him by a 
woman or Lasa, while his foe rushes on to slay him ; but behind 
the woman is a snake or dragon, and at each end of the scene 
stands a Fury in a doorway, torch in hand. Of the death of 
Troilus there are several reiu'eseiitations. Telephus threatening 
to slay the youthful Orestes. The assault ou Thtdies, with a 
figure of Scylhi armed witli an oar, at each end of the urn. A 
nuptial scene. Two armed men riding sea-horse.s. Two bovs 
on a sea-horse, playing the flute and the lyre. A liippogritf 
overcoming a man, A magnificent head of Tledusa, full of 
exiiression. 

In a little room, just inside the entrance, are v.ases of jilain 
ware in great variety and abundance, and a few bronzes fimnd in 
tliese tombs. The most striking vase is a Lntter of large size, 
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witli licaiK iuul llowcPb ill lii.uli relief, paiiiteil Eut not varni'lied.' 
Tliero one 2 '‘>iiite<l vase onlv in tlie g'ood (Ti'eek repre- 

Hentiiip •lasoii euteriiiLj tlie jaws of tlie ilrag’on wliicli pnardeil the 
golden jleeee. and Hercules caressing Unipliale.' There is part 
of a eurale chair of bronze, — also mirror.s — coins — in 'hi oriia- 
ineiits — a pair of curling-irons ! — a ca.se of hone, containing articles 
for tile toilet — and tlie lamps, helmet, greaves, and fragment of 
the emho'-sed shield, found in tlie Airotta de’ "N olumii.'' 

Tjet the traveller oil no account tail to see the (di'otta de’ 
^'oluuiii. If niv description has failed to interest him, it is not 
the fault of the sepulchre, which, though of late date, is one of 
the most reiiiarkahle in kltrnria. To me it has more tliau a 
common charm, 1 shall always remcmhcr it as the iifst Etruscaii 
toml) 1 entered. It was soon after its discovery that I fauid 
myself at the mouth of this sepulchre. Never shall I forget the 
anticiiiation of delight v.ith Mhich I leapt from the vcttnni into 
the tierce canicahir sun, with what impatience I awaited the 
arrival of the keys, with what .strange awe I entered the dark 
cavern — gazed on the inexidicable characters in the doorway — 
descried the urns dimly throngli tlie gloom — hehtdd the faniily- 
liarty at their scpulcliral ivvels — the solemn dreariness of the 
sunvunding cells. The lig'iires on the walls and ceilings 
strangely stirred my fancy. The I’uries, with their glaring eyes, 
gnashing teeth, and ghastly grins — the snakes, with wliich the 
walls seemed alive, hissing and darting their tongues at me — and 
above all the siditary wing, chilled me with an uiidefmalile awe, 
with a sense of something mysterious and terrihle. The sepulchre 
itself, so neatly liewii and decorated, yet so gloomy ; fashiijiied 
like a house, yet with uo mortal liahitant, — all was so strange, 
so novel. It was like euchantmeiit, not reality, or rather it was 
the realisation of the })ictures of siiliterraneaii palace.s and spell- 
liouiul men, which youthful fancy had drawn from the Arabian 
Nights, hut wide]' liad long been cast aside into the luinher-room 
of tile memorv, now to he snddciily restored. The impressions 
received in this tiuah ihst directed my attention to the antiquities 
of Etruriii.^ 

Many other tombs have been opened in this bill, the entire 


~ See tlie wui'^leut at p. 4-ir. 

lii'.t. V tav. T-V. '2 . TeripaN 
tav. 22, u. 

Lull. Inst. 1S4], p. 14. 

^ For further nc<Li‘.e,> of this tnnih. see 
Ycriiii:,4iuli’s — ii^eiM'lcru do’ Vo- 

V<'L II. 


liiiini, mUu the l-'iuv of ]iLite'- : Lull. Inst. 
ISd'h pp. 17-11', ihami ; I'p ll'I-12th 
Fenerl'.ieh; IS 11, I'p. 12-14: Ann. In-st. 
1S42, I'p. 5.4, D'J : Count Cone'-tabile's 
heauliful and F.arne-I wuik on tlie *Mouu- 
ineiiii di Perugia, 1S55-1S72. 
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slope, intleeil, is buri'OAvetl Avith them. The--e svpiik-liv.il treAsHves 
accumulate almost too fa-^t foi- the lo.-al autiipuiries to record 
their contents. - 

The hill Avliich contains the-.i- sei)ulchres lie s to the south of 
Terusia. Other toiuhs have heeii found elsc'.vhere, near the new 
Cainpo Santo, and also clo.-e to the city-walls, where the 
Benedictine monks have made excavations. The nei’ropolis of 
Perusia, however, may he said to he only just disclosed, and Ave 
may entertain the hopt' that further reseaiahes Avill provi- it to 
he of an extent and interest commensurate Avith the aucu'iit 
importance of the city. 


Tkaii’io in S.A.X TlAxyii, 

This tomb, or “ temple,’’ as it is called, lies at the hamlet of 
La Commenda, tAvo miles from Perngia, on the road to 'r'liArence. 
You enter a mean huildin;4, and descend a iliyiit of stei>s into 
Avhat you suppose to he a cellar, and tind yourself in a vault, 
lined Avith travertine masonry, very neat and regular, hut 
uiiceiueuted.’ The \ault is very similar to that in the Casa 
Cecchetti, at (jortoiia, and to the Deposito del (irau Jhica, at 
C'liinsi, but is much moi'e spacious than either, heing tiventy- 
Seven feet long, by half that in ividth, and alioiit fineeu feet in 
height.’*’ About half Away doAvn the chamber, on citiier hand, is a 
recess, also vaulted, in one of Avhich stand, in the iumr corners, 
tAVo hiocks of travertine, vcseiiihliug altars, each having a groove 
or channel at the upper edge, as if to carry off tlie Iffood. ' It is 
this AA’hich iias caused the vault to he regarded as a tei'-iple. 


- Ill ,sai«l tliat tkoiigli 

li-j luul aiic'uily laoie than 

KtiU'-'ciii iiicmiiiiCTit'' Mitli iii'Apiipth'ii', lie 
Itail dJnivo v..iitiiig for i>ul.U*Aitinn. 
r.nn. Iii't. i*. 21. Since tli.tt time 

their inimhcr has greatly increa''eel. 

Amung the'C tt'inUs are those of the 
folIoYiiii; families — IVtii — (»r Ce-ina 
— Surni — -Auaiii ( Anniaiiu-) — Luceti or 
Liceii — — >u/i — ruinpuni 

luiis-l — Yu'i — Larc iiii — Ai*i nti — Cajiliatc 
(CafatiuA — - Acime (Aconin*^) — Vania 
(Varus'i — Vipi liuU, Inst. 1''44, 

pp. 1:J7, €t stq. A toiah of the riimpuiii 
Limiiy i\as al'u ili-rcoveicl here at the close 
of the last ..eutuiy, the inns from whitli 
aio liuiY in the ^lu'-euia. A sepulchie of 
the' family Veitlmnia, or Velthurnas {Vol- 


taiTuui vux optif.-l IP. iv this guy i.L 1^2*2. 

Yenui'_4. iVnig I. ly 2'‘2-0. 

Tiie •.uiU'.p, aie fimu iJ tn is iiii.lio'; 

in hoi;jht, ;upl iho hUa 1 •>. \,i!\ in loiiytli, 
some 1 ■ein.^ i!ii '1 e th.tn Tmt, aa'l iciy c\cn 
7 feet h in.hov. Thctc aic t\, yiitv-nino 
von^'-oirs in the vault. 

The luithcr eicl i- oi-cn. or ratht-r the 
oiiirinal v.all at thi- ca'l, il tli.'.c wme (di >, 
has hcen 1, asal ih.- .rnlt Imutli- 

euc4 outiMtli hii.ku'.ik t4 a mihh -ul,- 
seqiiont aym. At tlic Pi.li.t ( h 4, t!te 
ancient ma^oniy i~ pry-erv 4, hut ha^ hc.-ii 
hroken throuifli to make the 'Inniavav hy 
which veu enter. 

** The^e leoesM.s are H ft. 4 lu. lii^h ; 
ahout C ft. tleep, airl laiktr Ic^t- iu \w4th. 
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though I think it was inoiv pi-dLahly a sopulehre, huth froni 
nnalogv ^ and on account of its suhterrauean cliaractcr.' More- 
over, the existence of an altar is iu no way inconsisteiit with 
the suiiposition of a toiiih, for the relation between tombs and 
teiiinles is Weil known; and a shrine, where offerings might he 
niade to the l-Ianes, was not an nnfrequent addition to ancient 
.sepulchres.' 

The beauty, the ]w-rfection of the masonry in this vaiTt, not to 
be excelled iu modern times, might have given rise to d'jubts of 
its Titriiscau construction, had not this Ijeeit put beyond all 
(|Uestion by an inscri[itiou in that language iu large letters, 
graven deep in the masonry, and extending, within the arcli, from 
one end of the v.udt to the other. Tltere are three lines, and 
the inscription, for length, may rival that in the Museum of 
Perugia.'' AVitli such a proof as this, who can doiilit that the 
F.truscaiis knew and practised the arch. — and who .slia.li throw 
euspicion on the Etruscan constnictiou of certain vaults and 
arches in sepulchres and gates iu this laud, iiierely on account of 
the perfection of tiie workmanship and excellent preservation of 
the nioimments? Tliis v.ault proves that such things may have 
been, and lieightens the prohahility tliat certain of tlieiii were, of 
Etruscau origin. 

Tills vault has heeu open fi.u- ages ; indeed, it is among the 
best known of Etruscau sepulchres. Yet though applied to base 
purposes, it has received little injury ; prohahly owing to tlie 
hardness of the travertine. 

Suiulir aluv-like i.Et>'c< iu .i 

.soiiiUclive at SoMtua, and id"-) iu tuu Lxiotta 
(.’aidiiialc aud utticr toiid’-s at C'jiil'itu. 

' Gull EtMi'. lil. 1-. sn a’ld 

Eq>. enud. ill i’. t-'i'k u for 

■T sepululir-j. al'O AEtk'pi, 

IL * 250 . 

The tudaloay au'l cjiiu’^ctiun between 
toiapie^ and i-' vm-ll c-^taEli^ucl. 

Tlu* .sojiiikuie Ya-' in fact liiu :-luiuc of the 

dbiuc-^, \^iiO WA'IC lA;gudcd Vilg. 


.T.n. Ill 63, sri.-; : iv. j.'; ; y. 4S, 
Aniubiu^: (yAv. y It. A’l. n. 7) nuiucr- 
ui.^ piAffs cf the tcLirivii i-etsfeun tt-mple? 
.uid aiuou^' the Giceks aud 

it'Tiial'^. 

Tlib li t' I'ljAii iiublidicd by 

liuniiauiiti, p. '.Gj IT. ; by 

Uon, iluis. Kxni-. ill. lUT'-. II. tAV V. ; 
rvi—Hn, ap. oiiiid. III. p. 1L'7 ; and Lanzi, 
S.i^lg'iu, II. p. oil. Ab'i by Colic -ta'-Tle, 
Mhnnuueuti di lav. U i. 
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EOME. 

Vi.li ArtO", veti-rniiiquo Juauns VAtii''(iuo install. i 
Viva mutliv e^t ami nu.-nioiaro Hiiin.i'., 

Aut fliiir, A’lt diy:itu cnnthiuore ti'.uiiiiA" : 

Qnir<|ni<l et .n-ciit'* ]>viimiiii vcl ui :• ic Aryii hi" 

Lu>it, et Cst ixp-jna inanu*.. 

TIicn'? are sad and sepali hial .silently expre'^sing oM mortality, the ruins of 

forgotten times, — Sin Thomas lh;o\v.\i:. 

I jiiGiiT treat of Itoiiie as an Ktriiscan city, pointing out facts 
both in lier early history, ami in lier local remains, whicli 
authorise us so to regard her. l>ut this would lead me into 
too discursive a field fur the limits of this worh, and I am 
compelled ti' confine ^nyself ti.) notice the Etruscan reli'-s stored 
in her museums. These are the Tliiseo flregoriano of the 
Vatican, the Etruscan Tluseiuu of the Capitol, and the Kir- 
cherian Museum. 


iIVSEO GEEGOEIAXO. 

This magnificent collection is principally tlie fruit (jf the 
partnership in excavations established, soini' forty or fift\- vears 
ago, between the Papal Government and the Signori Cam2)anari 
of Toscanella; and it will cause the memory of Gregory XYI., 
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who forwarded itri forniati(.)n with more zeal than he ordinarily 
displayed, to he honoured by all interested in antiipiarian seieiice. 
As the excavations were made in the neighbourhood of Yulci, 
most of the articles are from that necropolis; yet the collec- 
tion has been considerably eiilarg'ed by the addition of others 
previously in the possession of the (juvernmeiit, and still more 
by subse([uent acipiisitions from the hitrusean cemeteries of 
Cei'vetri, Uorneto, liomarzo, Orte, Tuscanella, I’erugia, and other 
sites within "((hat wa.s till ISTU the Papal tState. 

As no catalogue of this i\lu',eum is published, the visitor is* 
thrown on his own personal stock of knowledge or ignorance, as 
the case may he, or on the dim and dubious eiilighteumeut of the 
I have thevet’ore considered that something like a guide 
t(i this Collection w(.iuld Im* acceptable; and I propose to lead tiiy 
readers through the eleven rooms and to point out tlie 

mo.st remarkable objects in eai:-h. If errors slioiild he found in 
my statements, they must he received with indulgence, and laid 
not so much to my charge as to that of the authorities, whose 
jealousy forbids a visitor to make a jn.te within the IMuseum.' 


A'nsTinn.i:. 

Here are three recumbent tigiires in terra cotta, two males and 
one female, the size of life, forming the lids to sarcophagi. One 
of tlie men is decorated with a chaplet of laurel, a turc|ue, and 
rings ; the woman with chaplet, necklace, earrings, rings, and 
bracelets. The position of two of these ligui'es, stretched on 
their backs, with one hand bcdiiiid the head, and one leg bent 
beneath the otlier, is pecidiar ; it is nut the attitude of the 
hampiet, hut that of slumbei*, or. it may he, of satisfied repose 
after the feast. — rr(.im Toscaiiella, the slt(; must ahounding in 
terra-cotta arti(des.“ Opposite the iloor is a large sarcuphapus 
■of neii fri), A\ith a relief of the slaugliter of the Xiubithc by Apcdlo 
and Itiaiia ; the same monument that lias already been described 
in the chaj'ter on Toscaiiella, where it was discovered.’ Two 
horses' heads of nenj'ro, found -at the entrance of a tomb at ATilci ; 


^ TIliri wa-s "iiictly furl'i'Muii uiidui 

Gil-yu y XV I. .Mattel*? imi'iuvr<i .•'UU'ou h.it 
on tlie :teEes^:k'U vi I’la- IX. ; I'lit lu 
1 Y'as ordered ly the head cn^ivU of 
the A'.itb'.m tu put up iiiy hot-.-, an-d t<,» 
keep elo*?e to tlie ha al i I'it nit ill h’-' ti-ur of 
the ruoiii^, ui it not pcnuiTted to in- 


•speet the lutieles luiiiutely ' ” Yet the 
VaUeaii hua-t-s of oUenuiugiu^^ leiiee ’ 

~ Fill iliU'-tiati-'ii' ''ee the wetk entitled 
?.Iii.-eo I. lav. pll. 

'' See V«’l. I. p. -ihl-h and the Yuodeut at 

p 
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the horse among the Etriiseaiis being a bvmhol of the jaissage of 
the soul to another world. A S(juare cinerary urn of terra-cotta, 
with a rounded, overhanging lid, from which rose, like a handle, 
a small head, now broken off — the portrait of the individual 
whose ashes were deposited within. — Fnnu Yeii."* Many heails 
in the same material, portraits of deceasetl Etruscans, which were 
placed in tomljs, are now emheddcal in the walls of this chamber. 
Turning to the right we enter the 

ClIAMEEU OF THE ClXEKAI’.Y UuXS. 

This room contains two large sarcophagi and a dor.on or more 
urns of alabaster or travertine. One of the sarcophagi is of 
marble, and has on its lid the ffgiire of a man, reclining on his 
hack, not on his side as usual, and with so rpiaint and singular 
an air, that it attracts the eye at iirst sight. The figure is 
draped to his feet, wiiich are hare ; liis ffesli is coloured red, his 
hair and heard are painted and carefully detailed, his head is 
bound with a chaplet of leaves, .uid he is decorated with armlets, 
a necklace of large bidla', and a. turgue, whiedi he holds with one 
hand, while he has a pliinli niupJi'd'f i.-i in tlie otlier. Behind his 
head is a sphinx, and at each shoulder a little lio]i. The whole 
is in a state of perfect j^ivservatimi. In its material and in its 
primitive and archaic style of art, so nidike tlie rudely carved 
figures in nenfro, which usually surmount Etruscan sarcophagi, 
this monument hears a strong resemhlauce to those of the 
“ Sacerdote,” and “Magnate” in the Museum of Corneto, and 
to those in the Giotta dei Sarcofaei at C'ervetri, from which 
tomb it has in fact been transferred to the ^kiticaii, as mentioned 
in a former Chapter.-' 

On the sarcophagus is a relief uf a munber of figures in 
procession, headed by a coniirni or trumpeter, with a large 
circular horn, followed hy others witli a a cnihircuA, a lyre, 

and (louhle-j)ipes respectively. Next is a ■'.vomau talking to a 
man behind her, and these seem to he the prineiiail figures, for 
both are crowned witli chaplets, said she is decorated with ear- 
rings and a triple necklace. A man in a hiijn, preceded Ity a hov, 
brings ip) the rear. One of the horses is painted red, the otlier 
is left white. The ffesh of tlie nun throughout is coloured a 
deep red ; that of the woman a jialer hue. The hair of all is 
yellow. 


See Vul. I. p 40. 


I. p. 24G. 
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Tile other sareoihiiigus is of ncii/ro, with no ctYiuy on its lid, 
hut its relief ^hows u fiynve, ])rohal>ly a inat^istvitte, in a liija, 
preceded by two incu carrying bijughs, and one rvith a tJiijrsua, 
and followed by a slave, or apiiaritur, bearing a large tablet 
under his arm. 

Tile urns are mostly from A’ulteiTii. They bear the usual 
recuinbeiit effiyies ou the lids, ludicrously stunted; most are 
women, and hold fruit, a scroll, tablets, a fan, a rlnjtun, or a 
pliidla, in their hands. The principal uni is at the upper end of 
the room, and is of alabaster, liaviiig a pair of figures on its lid — 
the nifo reclining fondly in her liusbuiid’s bosom. Tlie relief 
below shows the death of (Kuoinaus overthrown in bis chariot. 
On one side stands llippodameia, bis daughter ; on the other, 
IVdops, who hud bnmylit about the catastropbe. Two winged 
Junones mark this as a scene of death. As regards the style of 
art this urn is much superior to those around it, and is in excellent 
preservation." 

The other urns bear, as usual, (Trreck myths, generally with a 
mixture of Etruseun demonology. Ceiinbats of Centaurs and 
Lapitlue. Cadmus or -bison, armed with a plougli, contending 
with the teetli-spruug warriors. The jiarting of -Vdmetus and 
Alcestis, who reclines ou a eoucli, fan in liaud. l^iris taking 
refuge at the altar from his wrathful lu’otliers ; tlie palm-branch 
in his hand indicating tlic prize he had ju.^t won iu the public 
games. The raiie of Helen, wiili slaves carrying her goods on 
board the shit/s of i’aris. Actamn, torn t<i pieces by his dogs. 
IphigcUeia oil the altar, the priest pouring a libation ou her 
head, musicians standing around to drown the cries of the 
victim, a slave bringing in the bind wbicii Hianalaul sent us a 
substitute. An the lid of tliis urn is no recumbent tigiu'e, but a 
banquet of small figures iu relief. Tliere are several urns with 
scenes embleiuatical of the last journey of the soul, re]>resented 
as a liguru wratiped in a toga, seated ou horseback; a demon 
is sometimes leading the animal, and a slave follows with a 
burden.' 

Outlie shelves above the urns are more beads in terr.i-cotta, 
interesting as speeimeiis of Ttruscau t'ortraituro and fashions 
of wearing the hair. One has tlie lower ]iart of the face full of 
minute holes, as if for the insertion of a beard. 

'' Mu-'C*'> Uiciruiiaiio, I, tdv. Ic'*, 1. 

" For these uriis sceMiis. (rrouiT. J. tAV. 
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CiiAMurR OF Tin; SARcorirAOi'^. 

Ill the middle nf thi-^ iM.uii is a hu'jie > n'eophap:us of tioij'ro, 
found at Tai’quiuii in ISOd. Tlie etliyy nf tlie venerable Lueiiino 
on the lid, reeliiiiiin ou liis haek, with u scroll in his hand, 
recalls the nioniuueiils of tlie middle anes. 

This sarcopliagus lias reliefs uii all four side.-^. (One ^,hows an 
altar, ttith the body of a iicamau I' ino on it, which must he that 
of Clytanmiestra ; fur tlie corpse of ^Ifui^thus lies on the ground 
hard by, vith the avenging pair stauding over it; and a woman 
sits mourning below the altar, nlm may lie Iflectra ; vhile in 
another jiart of the scene <-»restes is persecuted by furies, 
hraudishiug serpents. < >n the tipp.osite side of the monument 
is the story of tlie Thehun llrothevs ; here engaged in alterca- 
tion; there driven hy a ti.u-ch-anued fury to their destiny, which 
is set forth in the centre (>i the relief, i\here they are dying hy 
each other's hands. Their father (fdipU' i^ here af o ; led away 
from the sad scene, he encounter;, a L'ury similarly armed. A 
naked female figure seated oil a rock i-, probably doca-ta. At 
one end of the iiiouiuiiciit is repi'esentC'd a Immaii sacriticc — a 
woman being thrust ou an altar, and stabbed hy two men — 
it may be Clytiemnestra immolated to the r/uuhn ot Agamemnon. 
At the (qipo-'ite end IhTihus is about tii slay tin* infant A^tyauax, 
in the arms of his tutor, uho lias vainly home him to an altar for 
protection; or it maybe T'ehphus threatening to loll tlie young 
OreAes.-’ 

Around the room are arraugeil the follov, ing objects — A 
uiarhle urn. of large size, in the fum of a coucli. on which 
reclines the figure of a youth. The legs of the i-oueh are 
prettily carved with mermaids, and tlie frie/e aliovo shows 
Cupid-, chasing geese, all in sliarp relief. half-draped female 
statue in iiciijrn. A semieolossal liead of iMeilma in the same stone, 
with snakes tied under tin- eliin. A .slali with a bilingual insciip- 
tiou, Latin and h mbriau, on both side-,. — from Todi. Tivo 
hii^ts ot great beauty — one of a youth with a garland of tlowers, 
in ncufru; the other of a maiden in terra-cotta. A beautiful 
frieze in the same materia], with the heads of a wuing man and 
woman in higli relief and coloured, each Hanked hy a pair of 
genii or Cupids, and siUTounded liy fiowii-rs and foliage. Tliis 
charming arcliitectural fragment has more of a (ireek tliau 
Etniscuu character, and probably came from klagna ( Ira ria. 

^ F'>r All ii]u>trati<in --cc IMu'-. (/rcir'-r. I ta*. I'n 
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In the cDrnei's of this room are some <mall cinerarv urns of 
pottery, in the form of mile lint', of shins, stretched on eross- 
pules. They still contain hvirnt ashes; ami were found, together 
uith a numher (if small pots, lamps, rude attempis at the human 
fi”ure, nhulcp, knives, ami laneelieads, in a pithnit, or Lirae jar of 
coarse brown earthenware, such as stands iu tliis chamlier, and is 



Hl’T'LT.N’ A^■iJ '.'rilErv ARTKLUS "V I’-.'lTEi.x , TilE ALBAN Xd-L'M. 

reiireseiited in the annexed woodcut. 'i'iiese were found many 
years ago oii the Alban Mount : ami analogy marks them as ot 
very higdi aiitiipiity— the sepulchral faruitiu'e of the earliest races 
of Italv, prior, it is probable, to the foundation of Horne. ^ 


TiiO a'ix'Vc woud-'.ut 'jliow- a I'l 

OliL nt llic l.UA-' J 11% kwUtuilMili; <.}|«j (.1 tho 

liiu-mn", .cnl .1 %.iU'.T\’ f't 1 or iliO 
'<Aiiie nuittiud nouud it. Tint uni'', how- 
aio Hot dJv.dw .so luuii'I, luit aic 
.sniaiAiiiu-'' .'''I’.iialc. Siiiiic .11 (. Tiiaikhi] w itli 
cuiinii;, lildiUfs in iflii.t, Mliitii lni\e kc.,ii 
•su^ipn^ed to l,e Utluu i.li.aMcteis, l-nt aic 
liitTO tlo'-orati'iii''. 

^ Xhc'L' iXTiuu k.iliLj uni's wcie lii'-'t ruuinl 
II 1 S 17 at Mniitn u. iM, ju .ir !^^annll, ainl 

At !Moiitc ClA-siATlZH', IRMT tljO La_'0 (U 
Oastt. lit), A'jn-ratli a .'stiatuiii l-I i^ipLi'iiio, 1 '' 
iiiMi'its tlikk. Tiny \\(.io in a 

A'li'ANlsll ^ i.tl ' anic ,isli. ixstc'l on .t 

I'.'wci* and earliui- >tiatiiiu "i jnpa'tmi. The 
^rtisinuu hinkeii tluough to 


uLuit v.u'", ui'- I'.'od th.k-.‘ Uv-'o I'Otv uuth 
ti'eii c-'hl ■-•at'', A" lepie'CMthd ill lilt tln<\e 
v...ud-iui. A- the ikliii'mui spuhhiai 
luoiiiiuiAii’ ' * -■ ‘.'ft _ii unitati'nis , t leTfiple-s 

or hi'iis^s, ih-.s.'. %h!'-h lu.ie a n.’d h nider 
>-tiu. Hue .1' tl'.Ai t\[ie. the 'he[ beldA hut 
«•: -s'liiis., iii’imA- a fai ''iilipt piTdiii ; a 
^k-u r.. Hill- el i'y the veip [*iiiiiiive ait 
disi»Li\e’!- ’’ .li- the oideets f.dind uith 
iheni. The .ish._s tlj.-y .•nut.uii an- [UM!'al>Iy 
tl’pse cf iM iuhil'ilaid' I't Aila Lnihei, 

Aval* 11, it • lu.iy helieU’e ti eiiindi, stmid 
oil the s’'Liouuiliii_' the lake*. At 

Imt the'e h u-i i.is Mere leAi'Jed a-s of 
auti'h! o'tii ..ni •■.’.Illy. I' l it ,is..;ned 
th't I 1 '""1: a' hist ly evt.Tels. tliO 

voieunj — '.■L 'em e.'vtiiiet, and the crater 
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CirAAiM.n OF Trr.KA-CoTTAs. 

Ill the centre of this rooiii btaiiJs a heaiitiful terra-cotta statue 
of Merciu’v, with pi’fini'-s and ciAihirrux, found at Tivoli, and ot 
Homan art. Tliere are also three fragments of female statues 
in terra-cotta, from ^'ulci. Cteuiiiiieh' Etruscan also is the 
small figure of a youth lying oii a couch. I'lvuu tlie gash iu 
his thigh, and the hieuiid at liis hed-side, he is commonly called 
Adonis ; hut it may he merely the effigy of some young Etruscan, 
who met his deatli iu the wild-hi>ar chase. His tiesli is coloured 


tiliLui with ■water, wlikh, tlie "ie.'e 

ot A ell, o\ ei liow eil, tui>l um'c t" 

the euttintt of tac yelel>rate'I Enu•'^.ay, in 
tlie year of Home. Uut on reieieiiee it 
wa-lound tint Livy ( 1 . -Ji) li.id leyor'led 
volcamr u( tioii in the AUmii !Moniit iu tlie 
time of Tulin's Ho-tiliiis, ami it v>as i*- 
ineiiibeieil tliLit vIuiteYor lecoiaH of -siieli 
iIitstiuhaiiLe^ may have been jne'eTYeil iu 
tile lu'iii.ui aichlve> aeiO de'^troye'! by the 
<Tanl>, ’wlieii they burnt tlio L’lty iu the 
year C'J.L It vas asLeituiued also that 
Livy mention^ fit pent voh.auic di-^tuib- 
aiice-' ill Latiinn at a liiui b hitei date — tli.it 
he rcfoid's ij(< lo'" than ton eruptions as, 
ocAiiiTiii^:; hi^twceii the year-, ndd an*! .'/i.A 
(.>n view 111^ the 'pie-tioii fioni a "ooI.il-io d 
as \\ ell as iii-m a liistiniga.l point "f *io\\, 
it vas •^^^^on i>> bo t[ulto i>Ossililo th.it .i^es 
alter the huri.il ei tlie-3 aiii.ieiit AlhaU', an 
eruptieii ma”luMO ou.-mi«.-l, of wlihii no 
leyi'id li.is (yime d'AMi to Us, whi-h mav 
]ia\e hi posited a h.gil of jni'ni'i i»\ii. this 
ne* lopolig. Lor i,( i'. coiiiiiosed 
>>imply of Vultaiiie adies and l.iiulli, tliio’.vn 
Up with eU'iiiii'iiH tpiaiitities »if lu-t w.itei. 
So as to foim a muil, v lii'di \ ".its the sl"p*_- 4 , 
aii'l v>hen (liy and indurated, constitutes 
tiie ri'ck rif that naiiie. Alter a time, the 
yenuiuencs^ ot the <Us. oveiy u.is called iu 
(lue'tioii ; it was assertod that these scpul- 
chial relii who-e liiyli aiiti.juity was 
generally admitted, though denied by some 
who asAiihi.d them to the iioitliein l*ai- 
]>arians that invaded It.dy in the tirtli 
century of our eia, by otliers sih-v in 
them the work of Ifwi-jS subbeis in the L.ipal 
service, must have lieeii pl.u-ed beneath the 
either for greater security, (>r to 
puzzle the anthpiaries. In ISbd, tbeie- 
fore, a party of Italian savants, comprising 
men eminent as aiiti'^uaries or geologists — 


Fioielli, Ib'si, Pigoriui, Loiizi, De H'-"! 
— Msited the site I’oi the expicss pui[')'e 
of settling tills <piestion, ami they una' i- 
nioiisly came to the conylusion that the 
lelLcs had been de]'o>ited piior to the X"i- 

m.itnumf the vi'lLaiiie stratum undei' vl t h 
they weredist-overod. Be H.'-si uttervai'l' 
coiitiiUied rese.avhes on the spot, an linund 
tnic es «*f an exteU'ive neeiopohs ynveiiiig .t 
large aie.i, iu wld'-h, Iicicmt he hi "he* 
thrmigh the .supenm.umbLiit must "L 
jifptrinri, he Jisistverel similar lemaiiis at 
the depth (*f fiuia 1 to lA inetie. The 
• juestion then as t" the eeiiuimuie-s of ilie 
discovery "w.!-; i-ompietely 'ot it rest. In 
1^71, two of thc-se hut-uiiis vcie found 
inclosed in sin^iH struetuies of y-t.pt/o'/io, 
like dolmens oi i loialechs in niiniatui'c, 
coiiijMi'^ed of seveial upnght slab- siii'pait- 
ing a cover stone — vciy similar on a surill 
.scale to the sepukdires ot Satiunia, de- 
S' ii^»cd at p. ‘2S’J, and alsiy to cert, an toiuos 
disi-overcd at iMai/abotto, n<,al‘ Ibdogiia. A 
still mtire startling dis. overy was ina'le of 
se\eial .'peLimens of the a ••• {JY^vp, or 
CMiliest coined money of Italy, either iu- 
closeil in the mass of jo iy<>, foumi 
beneath it. Illustr.ttions of these curi"Us 
tombd and tbcdr coiitent.s, and of the .sal 1 
money with a lieliueted liead uii the obver'e, 
and .1 female hemd on tiie leveV'O^ aio gi^eu 
in Ann. Inst. 1.S71, tav, d'agg. U. i\[omm- 
sen ascribes the as '//■(/ cc to the time of 

the Becemviis, or the yeard*'" "f Home; 

f»thers carry it b.ick to the time of Seniiis 
Tullius, while ilelbig jironounc-es the ait of 
the paiticular heads in que-'^tion to maik 
them as Liter than tlie .ige of Hheiilias. 
liiiil. Inst, l^il, p. dS. For fuitiicr in- 
formation on this interesting subject, see 
Hull. Inst. 1*71, pp. 31-52 ; Ann. Inst. 
1S71, pp. 23P-27d. 
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reel, Ills drapery jinrjile, and that of the couch, blue. This 
sepulchral urn wa^ founel at Toscanella, in 1834.’ 

There are several small urns of the same material, similar t r 
those often described in Ktruscan niuseunis, and with the usual 
subjects coloured. The mutual slaughter of the 'Theban 
Brothers. Cadmus or -lason slaying the teeth-sprniig warriors 
with a plough. Seylla, represented according ti) tin- Crreek. 
rather than Etru.scan, idea — having a double-tail terminating 
in d('gs’ heads. Trunks and limbs of the human frame ; some 
for containing the ashes of the dead, others votive otferings ; 
a bahv swaddled in the modern Italian fashi<in ; ' (.ogcn’rtc and 



rTiics AN’ riiii'iK.vir, ix lEiaii-.oi'r.v, ii.um \lt r. 

tiles; and hcails, portraits of the deceased, showing abundant 
variety of feature, expression, and fashion of head-dress. In ilie 
case by the window are some little figures and lieads, of terra- 
cotta or of stone ; some very quaint. Certain of the feinalt 
heads have quite a modern air, and some are very prettv 
and exiu'cc^ive. .\ specimen of such heads is given in the 
above woodcut, the original of Avhich is now in the Briti-^h 
Museum. 

Of much earlier date are two large (/iiOdcfC coloured to the' 
life — one showing a satyr's head with red llesh, goat's ears, black 
heard, and hideous mouth ; the other, the head of a nyiiqih with 

- IMii'-eo (Tieyoriano, I. tav. C' o 1. teeth. — Iloiiiinem iniiisquaBi genitu tlente 

The boilit's of iufant's ’.vere iii»t huriit ciomari mos non e:;t. riiii. Vll, 

by the ancients before tiiey hti'l cut their 15 ; ct. Jiiven. ifat. XV. IbO, 
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yellow flesli, reel hair, and blue eyes, wearing an /impi/j' nil her 
head, very like that in the above woodeiit. .Vlso the iragmeiit e>l 
a sea-horse, with scales j'^inted red, and the leathers ut his wings 
coloured red, vhite, and blue alternately; in a very archaic style. 

There are also some relicts in terra-cotta, which are not 
Etruscan, but of .Viigustan times, representing iMithras slaying 
the bull, Amazons feeding or combating griftons, Perseus with 
the head of Medusa of gigantic size, Hercules van(|uishing 
the Xeinean lion, slaying tlie Hydra, overthrowing the Cretan 
bull, Ac, 

Fir.sT Yasii-Hoom. 

The vases in tliis museum are very choice. In truth they are 
ainoiig the most beautilul specimens of Cireek ceramic art that 
have come down to us. Being, witli very few exceptions, the 
yiroducu of the tombs of Etruria, they do not show that variety 
of character to be observed in collections composed ot vases 
gathered from all parts of the old Hellenic world. Hie student 
of this branch of aiitiipiities v. ill tlierefore miss some ot the well- 
known types, with which he lias become familiar in the British 
Museum, at the T.oiivre, at Berlin, or at iMunich. He will find 
very few though very interesting specimens of the old l>orie, or 
Corinthian vases, as tliey are called. But in those ol tlie Attic, 
or Archaic Ctreek style, and in that Avhich is deservedly desig- 
nated Perfect, this collection is unrivalled. There is nothing 
inferior; eveiy vase is a snliject for admiration and for study. 
And this is my apology for presenting something like a catalogue 
of them to my readers. 

This room contains twenty-eight painted vases — mostly am- 
jihoni', in the Second or Archiiic style, with black tigures on the 
ground of the clay.'* 

In the centre of the room, on a iiedestal, stands a krater, or 
mixing- vase, with tigures, painted purple, red, black, and yellow, 


It ill.ty lih wl'U licTc rcpoiit the name*'- 
of tiio iiiiniijdil v>its aii' iciit va-'C'i, 
tlicTu aycoithiig tu the* 
ihyy t-cTved : — 

Vo'cs fiT* liolding wine, ill, fruit — 

' .upftora, pelike, Icht^. 

Vuhi,:^ I'll- water, alway-s Mith tliixe 
handle-; — h'/drnf, Lalpi."-. 

fur mixing wine at the 1 au 4 uet— 
Lr'-itti', LtUbi, oxybdjjJojfi. 

Va^erf fur pouring — aiiw:hoey olpty ^tro- 


Vase-s for drinking — 

p]iuil-iy sLypb'j!, L'jIL du-(, 

vhyton, 

Tlieie .ire luam muiu caiPHiu-', \ihi(.h 
need not be ttated l.ere. And tia'- h.knthoi, 
alfihastoly aii'l other iingueni-yp''j-.j I have 
not th'Kight it iiCLe'"-aiy tc -uc' iiv. The 
forms of all have Leuii -'iujAii in thu Ap- 
pendix tu the IntiodiiLtiMi, 10 Mhiuh I 
mu-'t refci the leader foi iilu:;tiatiuiis. 
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on a very palo groTind, and in tin' mo^t Loautifiil stvlo of Greek 
art ; indeed tlii^ is one of the finest vases ever vesened from the 
tomhs ot fhruria. It displays ^lereury presenting tlie infant 
Bacchus to Silenns, whose half-brutal cdiaracter is marked by 
hairy tutts on his naked body. Two nymphs, the nurses of the 
lively little god, complete the group. On the reverse of the vase, 
is a Mu-^e. sitting between two of her sisters, and striking a lyre.' 
— From A'ulci. 

The vases on the shelves around this room are mostly miipJturce. 
with blade figures. Beginning from the left as you enter, yoii 
will find the following, though their arrangement may be found to 
vary from time to time. 

AY arriors fitting on their go-caves in ju-eparation for the combat: 
lAdlas stands by, watching them. Her shield bears a woman's 
leg kneeling as its device. 

Pallas, Dionysos, and .Api.)llo. Here the goddess has a stag's 
head on her shield. 

Europa sitting on the bull. On the reverse, Heracles between 
Pallas and Diimysos. 

Heracles overthrowing the Cretan bull, by ropes fastened to his 
hind legs. Peverse — Combat between *Achilles and “ Episos." 

Pallas and .Ares i]i a g//adrh/rg vampiishing the Titans — a spirited 
scene. Above the chariot is inscribed Xikostuatos kai.os.'’ 

Dionyso.s in a car, sceptre in one band, and ears of corn in the 
other, between two nymphs. 

Heracles overcoming the eentanr Xessns ; reverse — Combat ot 
Centaurs and Lapitlife. 

The other vases of this style not specified hear either Bacchic 
subjects, or the deeds of Hercules. 

In a corner is a large Ac/clc-, in the First or earliest style, 
showing a combat, with a hand of animals below. 

Due small /.'ri!fcr in the corner by tlie window is remirkahh' 
for a humorous scene, where -Tupiter is iiayiiig court to Alcinena, 
who regiirds him tenderly from a window. The god, disguised, 
it would seem, in a double sense, hears a brotherly resemhlanee 
to “ honest Jack Falstatf,'’ or might pass for an antiipie version 
of Punch: he iirings a ladder to ascend to his fair one; and 
Mercury, the patron of amorous, as of other thefts, is present to 
assist his father. — From Alagna Gnecia. 

In the case by the window are sundry lamjis, chieflj’ PiOinan ; 
one is of glass. 


® Mas. Gregor. TI. tav. 26. 
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SrroND Yase-1i<h)m. 

This room contains thirty -nine vases. In the centre are live 
on pedestals. The most singular is one of the rare form called 
I'jhcs — a large glohe-shaped bowl on a tall stand, like an enor- 
mous cup and ball. Its paintings are most archaic in subject 
and design — sphinxes, harpies, and other chinneras, with wild 
beasts, principally lions and bi>ars, glaring angrily at each other, 
as they are commonly represented on the earliest Greek vases ; 
and as Hesiod describes them on the shield of Hercules “ — 

’El' Se (Xv'juV dyfKai ecav, TjSe XeaUTCov, 

’Es (Trpfas ZepKuiXivccVj Kor^ovrcav 6 U^4vuv re. 


The bowl of the vase has four bands of figures, but the upper 
one represents a hour-hunt, and a spirited combat of (ireeks 
and Trojans over the body of I’atroclus. Earliest style. — From 
Cervetri.' 

Another vase in the centre is a liilpta, with Apollo, lyre in 
hand, standing by a chair in the midst of six Aluses. Third or 
Perfect style. — Vulci.^ 

The third is a very remarkable vase — a large nmpliord, one of 
the most beautiful specimens of the Second, or Archaic style, in 
which hardness and severity of design are combined with a most 
careful and conscientious execution of details. It represents, 
c'li one side, the curious subject of Achilles Aiini.i os "i and 
Ajax (“ Aiaxtos playing at dice, or Achilles cries 

Foiir ! ’’ and Ajax, “ Three ! ” — the said words in choice Attic 
issuing from their mouths, just as would be represented in a 
mesdern caricature. From the dice not being shown, and from 
the hands being held out with the fingers extended, they nnght 


^ Here. 1<!S. The ivttion c-f en- 

counters ]ietu'ecii tiicse aniiiiuK pre- 
valent in very ancient time'-, a-- subli suh- 
i-jrt'5 aie frcqu'Jiitly introduLLil on the nio-t 
Archaic vases, and on other primitive works 
< f (jreek art. Isor U it vet ohvolcte, a- v.e 
learn from tho curiuiK story of a comlat 
between a lioness and a I'oar, told by Sir 
John llrummond Hay in his jnost enter- 
taining Avoik on ‘*^Yestern Ilarbaiy,*’ to 
which the scenes cn these vases might sert'e 
illustrations. 

“ * God is great’’ said the lioness; — 
‘0 God’ all-merciful Creator ! "What an 
iiuniense bear ! "What an infidel t "What 


a Christian of a I'ig ! ’ 

‘ IMay God )>iiin your gieat-gicat grand- 
mother ' ’ said the boar. 

‘■Oil hearing the creature ( iU’--o licr 
P'areiii, the lione-^ stijppeJ. and, bi^lmig 
her t.iil, roaied with a \oii e tliat I'l -' uliole 
wood re-O'diru-d, and she said, ‘TLoio is no 
conqueror hut God ! ' 

^ Mils, (tp'gi'r. II. tav. Oil. the 

form of the kU-<^ Xo. 12 in the (iliapter on 
Vase''. 

Mig. Gregor. II. tav. la, 2. 

^ ^ Leic tho names are given in capital 
letteis, it i-i to be understood that so they 
are written in Greek characters on the \ase. 
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be supposed to be playiii”' at tlie old game of dhnuuttlo dujUnrinn, 
known to both Greeks and liomaiis, and handed down to ni(.)dei'ii 
times, as every one wlio lias been in Italy knows to the cost of 
bis peace — tlie eternal shouting of hi iitorni assailing him in 
every street. Hut as their lingers touch the table between them, 
it is more probable tlie artist intended to reiiresent them playing 
.at dice. Each has his shiehl resting behind him, and Ajax his 
helmet also. Achilles wears his. ktotli heroes wear mantles 
over their shoulders. In the elaborate richness of these mantles 
and of the armour, and the exquisite neatness of the execution, 
this vase has not its rival in the collection.^ The potter’s name, 
‘‘ EciisimiAs,” is recorded, as well as that of the person to whom 
it was presented — “the brave < >xr.Tomi)r.s.’’ Gn the reverse of 
tlie vase is a family scene of “the great Twin-brethren'’ — 
“ Iv-tsioR ’’ with his horse, “ ror.rr>r,cKr.s ’’ playing with his dog, 
“ Tyntiareos ’’ and “ Lek.a ” in quaintly figured drapery, stand- 
ing by. A boy is carrying a seat on his head, and either he or 
the horse is called “ Kulaiios.’’ This beautiful relic of antiquity 
was found at A’ulci in IbSI." 

The fourth vase on a pedestal is an (iinpJiora, representing the 
body of Achilles ljurne to I’eleus and Thetis, followed by his 
companions in arms, one of wh(.)m l.iears the Trinacrian device 
on his shield. (.)n the reverse is Bacchus driving a qiiiulrlga, 
attended by a Satyr and Mienads. Second style. — Oervetri.® 

The fifth vase is a hulpt.-i, and has for its subject the Death of 
Hectew. The hero “ of the quick-glancing helmet ” is sinking 
in death, and relaxing his hold on his arms. His beardless 
victor stands over him with drawn sword. Minerva siqiports her 
favourite hero ; and Apollo — or, it may be, ^'onus — stands, bow- 
in hand, behind the fidlen Trojan, and points an arrow at the 
(..ireek, as if to predict the fate in store for him. .V beautiful 
vase in the Third style. — From Vulci. ' 

On the shelf to the left of the door arc amplitircc in the Second 
.style, among which the following are most worthy of notice : — 
Heracles and Apollo contending for the tripod at Delphi. 
Heracles and the Nemean lion. 

^ Tl^i^ siilijdct is not nn'’<''niiiif‘ii. In- See Annul. In-'t. tuv. iVagif. U. V. 

fitunce-s 01 it, Init of inferior desiion ainl “ lilustiut 'd in iMon. Inofl. In.-st. IL 
c-x.ecution, aie tu Im .seen in the Atiiscum tav. '1’2. Mas. Inegor. II. tuv. o-J. Ann. 
at Nai'led, in the Ih’itisli Mu^cum, and in In-st. IS {."i, p. — Punoika. 

otlier laig^e coiloetions of ancient vases. ^ Murf. (.-rregor. il. tuv. 5u, 2. 

The ancient game, now called niorra, is Mus. <jrregor. IL tav. 12, 2. 

occasionally represented on Greek vasei?. 
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Heracles and tlie sea-'jiod Nerens. 

Heracles rescning Heiaiieira from the Centaur Xessiis. 

Heracles and the Ania/un 1 Viithesileia. 

Coinhat of Greeks and Trojans over the body of Tatroclus. 

A remarkable vase, an niiqiliora of that sort contracting 
towards the neck, which i'> commonly called a shows two 

men sitting under an olive-tree, each with an uinphura at his 
feet, and one who is measuring the oil exclaims, “ O father 
Jove! would that I were rich!” (.)n the reverse of the vase 
is the same pair, but at a subserpient period, for the in’a3'er 
has been heard, and the oil-dealer cries — “ Verilv, 3'ea, verily, it 
hath been filled to overflowing.” Second style. — Ctere.’ 

The shelf opposite the window contains Injdr'uc, or water-jars, 
inostH in the same archaic st\'le. 

In the corner is a race id' women, a very curious scene. 

Zeus, Pallas, and Heracles in a qundrifia, contending with the 
Giants ; a scene full of si>irit. On the shoulder of the vase. 
Pallas is twice represented on foot en.gaged in a simihir combat. 

Pallas in a qiiiidi’diii , attended b\' Hermes and Heracles. On 
the slmulder, Theseus is vanepushing the Minotaur. 

A (jufidri'jd foreslnu-tened; a not unique subject in early Greek 
art, as the well-known mi’topc from Selinus will testify. 

Knitfr. Triptolemus on his car drawn by serpents. From 
Magna Grieida. 

A hiidrla of superior size, and extreme bounty, in the I’hird or 
Perfect style, representing Apollo seated on the Delphic tripod, 
which is speeding its winged course over the waves. Dolphins 
and other fish are gambolling in the water, attracted to the 
surface by the mu.Ac of the god’s Dre. It is one of the most 
beautiful, and best preserved vases A'et discovered at Ahilci.'' 

Il/ldrhi. Nymphs at a Doric fountain; sumo going, others 
returning. Their luds, true Injdrue in form, just like the vase 
itself, are laid im their heads in different positions, according 
as they are full or emptv ; as ma_v be observed among the 
peasant-girls of Itah- at the iiresent dav. In an upper baud is 
a spirited combat, thought to represent Tineas assisting Hector 
against Ajax. In a lower band, bo^'s on horseback are hunting 
stags. Second st^le. — Yulci.' 

A warrior mounting his qiiadrlija. 

■' Jinn. Iiiol. Inst. II. t:iv. 44 1); JIus. t;ir. 04. Jinn. Innd. In,t. I. tav. 46.'JIu3 
Gregor. II. tav. 01, 1. Gregor. II. tav. l.“) 1. 

c Micali. Ant. Top. Ital. III. p. 147, ? Miu. Gregor. II. tav. P, 2. 
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Heracles in a qiridriiia attended by I’ullas and Dionysos. On 
the sluiulder, tlie denii-ood overconiiii" the Xeniean lion. 

On tlie shelf at I'i^ht an"le.s are the hdlowino; — 

lutlpiti. Heracles contending ^vith the Xemean lion. Pallas 
seated lookin" calmly on. Third style. 

Jli/drid. Peleus seizing Thetis at a fountain. Second style. 

Two Panathenaic ainpJione, each showing Pallas brandishing 
her spear in the attituile of attack, between two Doric columns, 
crowned with cocks. I’he reverse of one shows a hhja at full 
gallop ; of the other, a foot-race. The usual inscription is want- 
ing ill each. 

Knlpiti. Theseus, having pierced the wild sow of Crommyou 
with his s 2 )ear, and wounded her witli a stone, lias brouglit her to 
bay, and awaits her attaidc, sword in liand, with his clthnmja 
wra^it round his left arm; nearly as the Sj>anis]i inatuihir en- 
counters the bull in the arena. Third style. — Vulci.'’ 

Kalph. Xymphs at a fountain, tilling their jam, assisted by a 
man vlio brings igi an >uiiph<ir i- 1(,» be iilled. .Second style. 

Stainnon. (.)n the body of this vase is a band of figures repre- 
senting the jiahestric games — wrestling, boxing, and cliariot- 
racing. In an upper band is a bampiet of four coipiles of both 
sexes, very like the feastiiig-scenes in the tombs of Tarquinii, 
but ill a more archaic style. Second style. — ^'ulci. 

On the shelf by the window are two most archaic vases. One 
is a Jii/driii of singular form. The subject is the Hoar of Caly- 
don at bay, attacked by dogs, and by hunter.s armed with sjiear.s, 
all of Avhom have their names attached. The other is an 
cenochuc, and rexu'esents Ajax, “Aivas," tighting with Aeneas, 
who is assisted by Hector. The figures are jiaiiited in black, red 
and white on the jiale yellow ground of the clay. The very 
jieculiar design, and the jn-imitive paheograidiy, mark these vases 
to be of that rare Doric class, probably fr<mi Corinth, which are 
seldoiii found on any other Htruscan site than Cervetri.’'* 

In the ca^es by the window are sundry articles in jiottery, 
among ishich notice a small canoe, a rlii/toii in the torm of a 
man’s leg ; two (didi<isfi in the shape of eagles' heads, from 
Cervetri ; small heads of terra-cotta, with moulds for casting 
them; and two very small bowks or saucers, each with a Cupid 
jiainted in the middle, and one inscribed “ Kinii pocolom,” the 
other “ i.AVEP.xA rocoPO-W,” in very archaic Latin character.s. 

^ Mus, Gregor. II. t.iv. Ig 1. Gre^'or. II. t.iv. 17, 2; Ann. In=t. lS3u, 

“ Mon. Iiie.l. Iiibt. II. tuv. oS A ; Mun. ij. — 310, Abekeii. 
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(^>rAi)RANT, ()i: Tiiiiiii \'a''I.-JIi)iim. 

'This is a long liall or gallevv, with the vases arianged on 
shelves along the inner wall. 1 shall speeity the most remark- 
able, hnt as their colloeatioii is suhjeet tn alterations, they may 
not be found in the order in wliieh they are here mentioned. 

Amphora. Pallas and Heracles contending with the (diants, 
represented as men in armour, not of larger size than their 
opponents. A two-headed Cerberus follows the mortal warriors. 
— ^'ulci. 

Amphora. Aurora mourning over her son iMemnon. who lies 
dead in a myrtle-grove. His armour is lying mi the ground, or 
is suspended from the trees. A dove in the hranches above is 
supposed to represent his soul, or it may be one of the hero’s 
companions, changed, as the legend states, into birds. Observe 
the expression of the weejiing mother. On tlu' reverse of this 
scene is Briseis led away from Achilles. — Yulci.^ 

Hi/dria. The cmuhat of Heracles with Cyenus. Balias 
assists her hero, and Ares his son. Below is a band of lions 
and boars. — Vulci. 

Ilijdria. A fountain with a Doric portico, having snakes and 
birds painted on the architrave. The water gushes from the 
mouths of lions and asses, and Hows in waving curves into the 
pitchers! On the shoulder of the vase, Heracles is overcoming 
the Nemean lion; Pallas and lolaus stand by with a chariot. — 
Yulci.* 

Hi/dria. Pallas mounting her quailriija, attended by Hermes 
and Heracles. On the shoulder of the vase Theseus is slaving 
the Minotaiu- ; youths and maidens stand around, the tribute 
sent from Athens to Crete, and rescued by the hero's exploit. — 
Yulci. 

llijdna. Two men on horseback, who miuht represent the 
Dioscuri w ere it not for the inscriptions aboi e them. ( )n the 
shoulder of the vase are contests of iimers and pugilists. — 
Cervetri. 

llijdna. 'Pheseus slaying the iMinotaur: youths and nniidiiis 
with hranches in their hands, stand by. In an upr-er hand is 
Bacchus holding a lai'an or wine-horn, in the nii<lst of Satvrs 
and iMicnads. dancing to the music of the duuhle-pipes and 
castanets. — ^'ulci. 

Amphora. Heracles overcoming the Xemean lion. 

^ AFu''. (’Uifnr, II, tav. -10, 2. 


- l-in T[ t,tv I't, ■_> 
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Amphord. A pu'dlrii/ii, witli Pjill.is and Ilfi’aclL’S belaud it. 
Iveverso. — A Ilaccliic dance. 

All the forenDin" are in tlio Second, or Archaic (ireck >,tyle. 
Beyond the reccs-^, '\v]ii<'h i-^ occupied by a large hratcr fri)ni 
Magna (irfecia, are the following:- — 

Aiiqiliofit. Achilles and Meiunon, contending over the body of 
Antilochus. On the reverse. Heracles in a qii tilri'/a accom- 
panied by Pallas. A beautiful vase in the Second style. — ^'nlci. 

Kitljiin. •• Tuamvius ” with lyre in hand, couteiuling with the 
Muses. A very beautiful vase in the Third style. — \'ulci.^ 

Kiilpij. ‘‘ PosinnoN ” seizing ‘‘Aitiiua,” as she is plucking 
flowers. Third Style. — ^'ulci.‘ 

lli/ih'iii. A man painting or inscribing a sh'h; or funei’al 
inoniuneiit ; another passes liim in a chariot. Third style. — 
Yaticnn Tdbrary.’ 

Ainpliiini. with twisted handles. Tlio single figure of a warrior. 
In the Tliird style. — Xola. 

Ampltoni. A woman carrying a sliield be.iring tlie device of an 
eagle with a snake in its l.ieak. Third style. 

Amphiir<i. Hemeter with a torch in eacli hand, seeking la-r 
daughter Perscgihone. T’hird style. 

Ainphora. Theseus slaying the IMiiiotaur at a Doric coluinn. 
Third style. 

Kalpin. Boreas, with wings and tahirhi, seizing the nymph 
Oreithyia at an altar. Third style. 

K'llpis. A Woman in a h/u, folhuved by another on foot 

with a lyre, and jireceded by a thir<l with a torch in each hand. 
Third .style. 

Amphova, in the recess, fiaun Tlagna (inecia. 

Two Paiiathenaic itmphijrcc , with the tigure of Athene Ih'oina- 
ch(_is, brandishing her lance between two Doric coliuuns .-.ur- 
niounted by cocks, and with the usual legend TOX.VOhXEWEX- 
-ADAOX'’ — ‘‘of the prizes from Athens.” In cuie ca^e tlie 
goddess has a emv/io/- im/ ou her .-liield ; in the other hei 
favo'.u'Ite owl. The lornier vine is p-eudo-archaic, as th-e 
aichaicisius it di^'glays arc not jiroper to the date of it^ ni.i- 
nuraetiu'c. but arc comcntiouahtics rct.dneil Ifom an earlier 
tx-riod. d ill' reVi I'sc as u-^ual shows .scenes from the publi-' 
games. — ^^ulci.'■ 

Ai)ip]i<ir,i. Ilcrnch'-. shaking hands w ith the gi-cy-cycd gs aidcss, 

■' (tTPL'iir, ]I. t.iv, I's ’ 2 . ' Grt',!!!'. il. tav I'i, 1. 

■* Arii.-i n tav 14. 1. '■ Mbs (iic.,ur, 11. tav. -Jh’, 4 * 
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liis patroness, salutes lier with ‘‘ XAIPE.” lolaus stands by, 
bearing the hero’s arms. t)ii the reverse a citlutriista is [)laying 
between two athletes, very like the figures in the painted tombs 
of Corneto. A very beautiful vase in the Third style. — Yulci.' 

Amjilini'ii. A youth with the diarua. On the reverse is a 
Tpcedotrihcs. A very beautiful vase with brilliant lustre. Third 
style. — Yulci.’’ 

Ampliura. Dionysus revelling with Satyrs under the vines. 

Amphora. Heracles and Apollo contending for the trijiod. 
Minerva endeavours to part them. On the reverse are dances 
to the musiu of the lyre and double-pipes. Third style. — 
Cervetri.® 

Amphora. Apollo, with his lyre in hand, endeavouring to avoid 
the blow which Cassandra aims at him with an axe. A beautiful 
vase in the Third style. — Yulci. ^ 

Amphora. Apollo crowned with laurel, playing his lyre, and 
rapt in sung. A beautiful vase, in the Third style, from Yulci. - 

Amjdtora. —Hecnhd, — ‘‘ Ek.ai!e ” — presents a goblet to her son, 
“the brave Hector’’ — K.AAOi EKT12P — and regards him with 
such intense interest, that she spills the wine as she [tours it out 
to him. The hoary-headed '■ Pui.amos ’’ also stands liy, leaning 
on his staff, looking mournfully on, as if presaging tlie fate of his 
son. Third style. — Yulci.’^ 

The large amphora in tlie recess is from Magna Clriecia, and 
represents a lady, probably Helen, sitting at her toilet in the 
midst of her maids, admiring lier naked cliarms in a mirror. 
Paris peeps at her through a window. 

Amphora with twisted handles. A jtoet with lyre and plectrum 
in hand, at a Doric column. Two Yictories on the wing bring 
him wine in vases. 'Third style. 

Amphora. Poseidon, with his trident, and bearing a rock on 
which are painted sundry rej)tiles and fishes, is overthiMwing a 
wanior, supposed to be Polybotes. Third style. — A'ulci.'* 

Amphora. A warrior, returning from the fight, receives a 
cup of wine from a nymph at a Doric column. Third stvlc. — 
A'ulci. 

Amphora. Theseus slaying the IMinotaur. 

Ainphora. Pallas armed, stands with her helmet in her hand, 

7 Mus. Ciregor. II. tav. 54, 2. 

^ Miis (xrcgur. II. tav. 5S, 1. 

^ Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 54, 1. 

* Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 6U, 1- 


" Mus. Gregor. 11. tav. 50, 2. 

Mus. Gtcger. ir. tav. fjn^ 2. 
■* Mus. Gregor. II. tav. ijt), 1. 
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on one side of tlie vase ; Hermes on the other. Yase in the 
Third style, havin.L; a brilliant lustre. 

Ampharti. Achdles, bare-headed, hut armed with cuirass, 
and spear, stands on one side of the vase ; on the other a iiympli 
is tilling a goblet with wine, to refresli the hero, after his labour 
in the fight. A beautiful vase in the best style, from A'ulci.^ 

StaiiDiii-s. Zeus reclining on his couch, cup in hand; Xike, 
or it may be Hebe, bringing liiin wine. Third stvle. 

Hi/ihi'i. Two youths witli si)ears sitting on rocks; others 
bring them weapiuis and armour. Third style. 

AY/ju's. A boy with his hooi) in one liand, and a cock in the 
other, which he seems to have stolen from a hen-roost. An old 
man, su^Jposod to be his tutor, or ptcdotribcs, is calling him to 
account for his misdeeds. Third style. It is not known where 
tliis beautiful vase was found, as it laid been in the Vatican 
Library long ])rior to the formation of this Museum.^ 

Ainphorti. Two warriors in a going t<‘> battle. Two 

women, with small children on their arms, stand by the car — a 
scene generally interpreted as the parting of Arai>hiaraus and 
Eriphyle. Yu the reverse, are represented the gods of (Jlym2)us. 
Zeus seated on his throne, about to give birth ti) Pallas-Athene. 
Hera and Ares stand before him ; I’oseidon and Hermes behind. 
The owl is perched on the god’s scei)tre, as if awaiting the advent 
of his mistress. Second style. — Cervetri. 

Stainiio>s. A Alieuad with a lyre, and another with thyrsun in 
hand, and dishevelled lotdcs. 

Stamnos. The gods in council. Hera seated on her “golden 
throne ; ’’ Zeus standing before her, bolt in hand ; Pallas, 
Hermes, and Poseidon, with their respective attributes ; and 
another piair, jirobabl^y Hej)luestos and Atdirodite. Third style. — 
Ahdci.’ 

Atamnns. Hijiiiolyta on horseback and in close mail, contend- 
ing with Theseus, aided by Peirithous, on foot. Third style.— 
Yulci.'* 

Atumnos. “Zecs” seizing “Aigin.a.,"’ in the midst of her 
sisters; who, on the other side of the vase, are seen informing 
their father “Asopos,"’ of his daughter’s abduction. Thir<l style. 
— A^ulci.s 


^ Mu?, (rregor. II. tav. CS, 3. 

® Sonic see in tins scone Jupiter ainl 
Ganymede, and certainly the old maids 
wand is mure like a sceptre than a school- 


master’s rod. Mus. Gre;.'nr. II. tav. 14, 2, 
^ Mus Gie^or. IK tav. 21, 1. 

Mils. Giegur. 11. tAv. 20, 2. 

® Mua. Gro^'or. II, tav. 2'J, 1. 
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Amphora. Heracles, carrviii*^ the boar (jf Kryiiiaiitlnis oil his 
shoulder, is bringing him to Kurvstheus. ^\ho, terrified at the 
huge monster, tries to hide liiuiselt iu a wi ll. Second style. — 
Vulci.^ Humour seems hardly consistent witli so mucli severity 
•of stjde. 

On the ojiposite side of this long gallery, between the viudows, 
are several vases, whiedi, on your return to the entrance door, you 
reach iu the following order: — ■ 

Kulpis. Apollo with the Muses. Third style. 

Pelike. A warrior receiving a goblet f>'om a Mctory, who 
carries a Citthirrus. Ilut the most remarkable thing about this 
beautiful vase is that it was broken of idd, and riveted together 
with brass wire, just as it is now seen, before it was placed in the 
tomb. Third style. — Yulci." 

K'dpis. Combat between Achilles and Hector. Third style. 

Stamnos. 'I’roilus, riding two horses, has been surprised at 
a fountain by Achilles, and gallops off, followeil by his swift- 
footed foe. A maiden alarmed is dropping her pitcher. Third 
style. — A'uloi. ' 

Pelike. Artemis offering a goblet to her brother Apollo. 
Third style. Tliis vase is remarkable as having been fnuid 
near Norcia, iu Sabina, on one of the loftiest of tlie -\penniues. 

Stamiios. Zeus on his throne, with Nike tlying behind him, 
while Apollo stands before him. i)laying the lyre. Third stvle. 

Amphora. Aphrodite, driving a qiiadri/ia, followed bv a dove. 
Second style. 

Amphora. Heracles, attended l>y Pallas, at the gate of ( )rcus, 
wdiicli is guarded by a double-headed Cerberus. The king of 
the shades is tliere to receive them, and I'crsephoiie sits hard 
by, under a Doric jauffico. d'he inscri])tion offers a specimen 
of the unknown tongue, <jccasioually found on the~e va'-es.^ 

Stamnos. Hera(des imrsuing ii nymph, d'hird st\!e. This 
vase has also been restored, and iu a singular niunner; for a piece 
of the female ligure having heeu broken away hii> l)eeu su2)plied 
with a fragment of a banqiieting-scene, in a totally differt nt style; 
showing that the restoration was ma<le tor the .-ake of utility 
rather than of beauty. 

Stamnos. The winged “linos'’ driving her four-horse cliariot. 
Third style. — Ahdci.' 


^ Miib. Gregttr. IJ. tav. 51, 'Z. Mu:?. Giezur. IT. t.iv, cii, 2. 

- ^[us. (jrei^or. IT. tav. 63, 2. ^ Mii-s. jj 2 *^^ 2 

’ Mub. Grugor. II. tav. 22, 1. 
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StuwiKi!^. Comljat of Greeks and Amazons. Third style. — 
’S'ulci. 

Ki’lrhe. The same subject, treated in a spirited manner. 
Tile heroine on horseback is spearing her unarmoured foe, and 
brings him to his knee. She wears a I’hrygiau cap with long 
lappets, and her close-iitting dress is ornamented with bands of 
chevrons, as in the celebrated vase in the Arezzo Museum. 
Third style. — \hitican Library. 

Keh‘he. A Satyr treading grapes in a wine-jn’ess. Dionysus 
with a thi/r.-ius, another Satyr, and two Mtenads are looking on. 
Third style. — A'ulci. This vase was lirokon in the foot, and 
restored by the ancients.'’ 

There are other vases in 
these three rooms, whose 
position I cannot remem- 
ber, and many of those al- 
ready described bear other 
subjects on the I’everse. 
ilany of these subjects are 
Bacchic. TIio bearded god, 
fetaiuling with wine -horn, 

Iqinthutf, or kinifhurini, and 
a vine branch in his hand, 
is surrounded hy Satyrs 
and Maenads. These are 
generally ainjihone. with 
hlack tigures, in the Second 
style, and from Yuh-i. 

The lahours and deeds 
of Hercules are often I’e- 

preselited. particularly his straggle with tlie Xemeaii lion. He 
is also seen carrying tlu‘ Ei’vmaiithian hoar on his shoulders — 
overcoming the ( 'entaurs — slaving Caciis — destruving the Hvdra 
— vampiishing the Amazons — wrestling with Xeretis — striking 
down the triple-hoilied Geryoii — fetching Cerherus from liell — 
contending with .Apollo fur the tripod — combating the giants — 
driving his i-hariot with his patron, the grey-eyed goddess — 
playing the lyre, between Bacchus and Alinerva — rescuing 
Deianeira from the centaur Xessiis. 

Other favourite suijects oii these vases are the deeds of 
Theseus, who is repi’esented contending wnth the Amazons, the 
'■ Urtgor. II, tav 21, 1 
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Minotaur, the Centaurs — slaying the wild sow of Croniniyon, or 
seeurino the hull of i\rarathon ; and scenes from the d’rojan 
War, especially the deeds of Achilles, Hector, and Ulysses. 

Pahestrie exercises and urines are also often represented — 
wrestling — boxing — racing. Hunting the hare on horseback, 
and in armour, is very peculiar. Youths with strigils at the 
hath, or preparing for the puhc-stru. Warriors arming, or engaged 
in combat. 

Among the vases whicli demand particular notice is a /ic/cbc, in 
very archaic style, representing a nuptial procession ; the wedded 
pair drawn in a qnitilni/a ; from Cervetri. An (Unpliord, in the 
Second .style, from the same site, with the combat of Hector, 
assisted by .Uneas, against Ajax ; on the neck is a goddess 
between two lions. 


Fourth V-ase-Ivoom. 

Tliis chamber contains chietly I'lilikrs, or drinking howls, 
which are more rare than the upi-ight vases, and not inferior in 
beauty; indeed some of the most exfpiisite specimens of Greek 
ceraniographic art are on vessels of this Ibi’in. Most of them 
are figured within as well as outside the bowl, and without 
minute examination, which can only be etfected by handling, it is 
in many instances impossible to ascertain the subjects of the 
paintings, or to determine more than the style of art. 1 shall 
notice those only with the most striking subjects, most of which 
are from 'Wilci. 

CEdipus solving the riddles of the S])hinx. Phe same in 
caricature — the Theban 2 )rince having a monstrous head, and a 
little crutch, like a hammer, in his hand; the “man-devouring 
monster” being reduced to the iigure of a dog, or fox, — for it is 
hard to determine which.^ Jason vomited bv the dragon at the 
feet of Pallas, who stands by, owl in hand, watching for his 
advent. The golden tleece hangs on a tree behind.'’ The Pape 
of Proserpine ; the King of Shades bearing her to his realms 
below : her ornaments are in relief — a rare feature in vases of 
this description found in Etruria, though not uncommon on thcjse 
from Magna Grtecia.® Pelias being led to the caldron, where the 
treacherous Medea stands ready to sacrifice him.^ Theseus 

‘ These two vases are illu.str.ated in JIus. Gregor. II. tav. SO, 1. 

Gregor. II. tav. 80. » Mus. Gregor. II. t.av. S3, 2 . 

® Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 35. Mus. > Mua. Gregor. II. tav. I. 
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liindiii”' the Lull of ^Miivathon.^ A sick -waiTior on a couch, his 
head sup[)orted hy his uife: the contrasted pain and svinjtathy 
are adinirahly expressed." A xi/jiqxiaiiim, c>r drinkinu-Lout, of 
bearded men, one of whom is playing the lyre; and another of 
men and youths.^ (fronps of (ithli’t<e prepaiing for the arena, 
with a youth trying on greaves, inside the bowl — one of the mo.st 
beautiiul vases in this room, rivalled, however, by the next, 
whi(di shows naked youths at the bath, with strigils in their 
hands." A }'outh exercising with the dunili-bells. Several 
specimens of the curious goblets, painted with large eyes. 
Betw eeii each pair are generally one or two small figures such as- 
Heracles slaying Cycnus, — or contending with Hippulyta — 
Hermes and L)iouysus — warriors on foot or horse-back— trum- 
peters — heads of Pallas, Hermes, and Heracles, all three together 
in profile — a winged Gorgon running; but the most coiumon 
subjects are Bacchic. 

(.)n the shelves to^vards the wind(>ws are more of tlieso 
I'l/Ukca : — Ajax bearing tlie dead body of -Vchilles.*' I’rometheus 
bound to a Doric column, witli the vulture tearing his liver, 
while he is talking to Atlas with the world on his slioulders." 
A arriors shaking liands. Trumpeters with long straiglit horns. 
Combats of Greeks and Trojans. Tlie exploit of the infant 
Mercury as cattle-lifter. 

“ The babe was born at the first peep of day ; 

He began playing on the lyre at noon, 

And the same evening did ho steal away 
Ai)ollo*s herds.*’ 

The god of light is seeking for his cattle in the cave of Cyllene ; 
Maia stands hy her new-boru son, who, in his cradle, lies hid in 
a corner among the herd.'* Heracles and Apollo contending for 
the Delphic tripod. Heracles Seated in the bowl he had received 
from Apollo, crossing the sea to Spain; outside the vase is the 
Death of Hector.'* Ariadne riding on a 2>anther. Triptolemus 
on his winged car, drawn hy serjients.^ Midas with ass's ears, 
seated on his throne, and his servant standing before him with 
one of the tell-tale reeds which whispered the secret to the world.' 


^ Hus. (rie^^Gjr, II, tav. 2. 

^ Hus. (Irecur. II. tav. 81, 1. 

* Hus. Gruuor. II. tav, 79, 1 ; SI, 1. 

ilus, Giugnp. 11, tav, S7. 

^ Hus. (TicLjur. II, tav. C7, 2. 

^ This a burlesque. ^lus, Grejs^or. II. 
tav, 67, 3. 

^ Hus. Gregor. II. tav. S3. 1. 


Hus. Gregor. II, tav. 74, 1. 

^ Hus. Gre^^'jr. II. t;iv. 7b. 

- It is bO called in the ext-usitinu to Hus. 
Gregor. 11. tav. 72 ; ari'l l)r. IJraim 
intei pruts it (Ann. Iii'^t. li;44, p. 211,. 
tav. (V Agg. I). ) ; but it is more like one 
of the crooks often represented in the hands 
of i>easauts. 
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Some of the smaller ^ohleti are luH paiiiteil externally, but 
liave the maker's name inscribed; and on not a few is the 
salutation xaipe kai niEi — “ Hail, and drink ! ” Another inscrip- 
tion, often seen on these goblets, ho oais kalo2, shows that the 
vase was a present of atfectiuii to some “beautiful youth.” A 
few, however, bear iuscriiitions in a language utterly uiiintelligdble, 
or rather in no language at all ; for the epigraphs are composed 
either of letters put together at random, or of mere shai'eless 
dots, grouped in imitation of words. 

The glass cabinet in this room contains a number of curious 
articles in pottery — rlnjln, and other fantastic vases, in the forms 
ot human beings or heads, sometimes with a double face, and ot 
various beasts and birds: as well as some black ware of high 
antifpiitv.' Two beautiful jiliiahc, or drinking-bowls, ot black 
ware, with quitdioi,,- in relief, are rather Homan than Etruscau. 

Here are also a few painted vases of ordinary forms. One, a 
beautiful hears a scene fiaun the Etiatscan co(dq)it — the 

literal, not tlie naval site so designated.'* The lustre of this vase 
is most brilliant. Another beautiful a’nocltoe slujws a Persian 
monarch receiving an ampliura from his (pteen.'' A third vase of 
the same fcU’ni displays “ iMnxxii.nos ” rushing, sword in hand, 
to take vengeance on his faithless siiouse. Ei.r.XE,” with 
dishevelled hair. Hies f()r refuge t(.> the J’alladium ; though little 
Would IMiiierva avail lier; but her own peculiar patroness, the 
laughter-loving “ Amino] u rr.,” interposes, steii])ing between the 
Son of Atreus and his vengeance. He, evidently startled at the 
apparition, lets his sword drop, and confesses the power of Love, 
wdm hovers over him with a chaplet, while soft Persuasion 
(“PniiHo”) stands behind him. The moral may be bail, but 
the design is admirable; in truth, this is one of the most beau- 
tiful and brilliant vases in the Museum. Third stile. — Vulci.'“ 
On a caljiis, in the same style, Heracles is seen rcadining on a 
couch of masonry, and wakes to find the Sati'rs have stolen his 
weapons. — Vatican Library.' 

A beautilul pmchoon of Pallas, helmet in hand ; and an (Hiiphura 
with a nymph holding a spear; botli with a brilliant lustre. 

An aiujiliuni in a late style shows (Jrestes and Pylade.s about 
to slay Clytiemnestra, on her knees between them. An ainjihuni, 

biil'jpct iv tiputpil Hi ,i vtiy 'iiiiilar maiiiitT 
in alirniiz** tiiiirm funu Ceivctii, illu-tiMtetl 
lu^t. I.S06, tav. ' 60 . 

* Mii^. Greg'T. IX. t tv. 13, 1. 


^ Mus. IT. t.iv. ‘J3, i**; ‘j.s, 

■* llus. Cjre,i:or II. t.iv. 5, 1, 

'' Mus. Grc'j.T)r. II. tav. 4, 2. 

® II. t.iv. .1, 2. Thi'» 
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in the Second htvle, has a ( Toritoii riiniiino, with wiie's out- 
spread. 

At the end ut' the room are two beautiful vases in the Second 
style. — Achilles find Ajax playinp' at dice ; and ddneas escaping 
from Troy, carrying his fatlier Anchises ou his back, and led by 
Ins mother ^ euus. 

Ill tht‘ cases are some interesting and curious specimens of 
ancient glass. 

, llooM OF TUL BuoNZLS AND dj.WFI.I.l.llV. 

This is a most interesting chamber, containing a great variety 
of articles in metal from the tombs of Etruria. 

One of the first objects that strike you on entering is a comdi 
of hron/e, with a raised place for the head, and the bottom formed 
ot a lattice-work of thin lairs. Tliougli probably just such a 
couch as the earl\' iiiliahitauts of Italy were wont to use, it served 
us a liier, for it was found in tlie Ilegulini-O-alassi toml) at 
(..'ervetri, and doubtless mice bore a corpse. - 

Around it stand four tripods, each supporting a huge caldron 
of bronze, with reliefs, and having several haiulles in the shape of 
dragons' lieads, in one case turned inwards to tlie howl. These 
were all h.iuiid in the above nieiitiuiied tomb® — indeed, the most 
interesting articles in this (diamher come from that celebrated 
sepulchre. 

Six large circular shields, tliree feet in diameter, embossed 
with rtliefs — like tlie round buclders of tlie heroic age, the 
oirTTibes (vkvkXol of Homer; four smaller ones, about half the size, 
decorated with a sort of rosette in tlie midst of three panthers ; 
and twelve disks, too small to have served any jiurjiose but 
oriiameiit — now hang roiiml the walls of this chamber, and were 
louiid in the same tomh, where the smaller ones w ere suspended 
from the walls and ceiling.^ 

On one of the sludves opposite the window is a singular 
instrument on wheels, having a di'c[) howd in the centre, just like 
a modern dripping-pan, hut dei-orated with reliefs of rampant 
lions. It was an incense-burner, and stood by the side ol the 
bier in the iteguliiii sepulchre.' All these articles are hv some 

'' See Vul. I. p litiT. It id iilt.mt 6 feet 5)*‘< ni-s tit lx* an iiln-stiMtinn of the rprirhu 
lon^ ‘2 ft. 3 ill. wi-le, and about 1 foot Aexos of Ihiri-s and Helen, Ilia 1 III. 41"'. 
Iiigh, fetaudiug ou bix it wa*? orna- Mus (Iiegi'r, 1. iav. Ih. 1, lo, 1- h 

lueiited witli eiabii'.s,e(I reliefs of men, lions, ’ Mu-- (he^^or I. L,iv. 

fsphmxe'-, dn.grs, and ilo\\era. Mus. (ire.jor. " Mus. Grea'or. I. tav. 15, 5, >j. 

I. tav. lb, b, U ; 17. Xiiis retieuiatci bier 
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regarded rather as Pelasgie than Etruscan. In either case tliey 
are of early Italic art. Innnediately above is tlie shield found at 
Boinarzo, still retaining, it is said, its lining of voi'd, and braces 
of leather ; hut you are not able to inspect it closely."^ 

On the vail on each side hang half a dozen small disks, some 
with the head of the horned Bacdnis, others vith that of a lion, 
in the centre. They vere found in a tomb at Tarquinii, and are 
supposed to have been snsi^ended on its walls, or to have adorned 
the coffers of its ceiling.'^ 

On the c\alls also hang many other articles of armour, defensive 
and offensive, mostly from Yulci — helmets, 
cuirasses, greaves, shield-braces, spears, 
javelins, arrow-heads, battle-axes. Among 
them may be o) 'served a singular visor 
face-bit, shown in the annexed wood-cut; 
and a long trumpet or lituiis, ■^^ith the end 
curved like a crook, found at '\'ulci; the 
only specimen I remember to have seen of 
that instrument, though it was peculiarly Etruscan. It is about 
four feet in length.® 


KTPa'SCAN LITUrS oa trumpet, of EUoXzE. 

Besides these weapons of war, more peaceful implements in 
bronze are suspended on the walls. Fans, or rather the handles 
of fans, with holes for wires or threads, to attach the feathers 
or leaves. Mirrors in abundance, of which particular mention 
will presently be made. Fatcnc with handles, often of human 
forms, as where a nude nymph holds a mirror in one hand, 
while combing her hair with the other; or whore a .luno, half- 
draped, supports the bowl with her upraised wings.® I’laques of 
bronze with archaic reliefs in repousse work, the decorations, it 
may be, of long perished furniture. A vase, like a powder-flask 
embossed, with movable handle, remarkable for the site of its 

’ Seo tol. I. p. 1/-2. t, Tj,e nymph Cinuliiiip' lier hair is cnpieil 

See \ol. I. p. 415 ; and the wooj-ciit cn tlie cover of tliis work ; the patera she 
at p. 401. huppi.itslusbecii evciiangej On asprculv m. 

For the armour see Mus. Gregor. I. or mirror. Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 12 13. 
tav. 21. ’ 
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discovery, Cosa, whore so little sepulchral furniture has yet been 
disinterred.' Ten bronze spits, four feet long, strung and bound 
together, with a figured handle — just suedi as are represented 
on (>iie of the i)illars in the Tomb of the lleliets at Cervetri — - 
pr(d)ably for sacrillcial use.'' 

In the glass-cases in the corners of the room are antique 
bronze articles in great variety. In one are numerous small 
figures of litruscan divinities, from the nine great gods that 
wielded tlie thunder, down to the 

■common herd of Lnri’n and ^Livr.<t ; £ 

handles of cisfc, or of caldrons, or 
it may be of wooden furniture, of 

elegant and fanciful forms and rich \1 

decorations, often with figures in ;j jt 

relief, or in the round:''* a torque of Vi il ‘/ 

bronze ; a pair of Etruscan gloves. jj [I 

or two bauds of bronze, studded j A 

v.’itli gold nails — either gauntlets, or / 1 ;/ 

votive otferings — the palms seem to / \ 

have been of leatlier; strigils: hair- f 

pins, ending in the heads of rams /L -XK'\ 4 ^ lA 

or dogs, in a hnman hand, a lotus- 'x\ \ 

flower, an acorn; sti/li, or writing' ■ \ I j 

•*1 1 T 1 1* * * X X -< \. \ V § 

-implements ; ladles ot various forms; / 

cullenders or strainer.s ; cups : pails ; 

caldrons. Vases in great variety, ^ ‘ ^ 

.some of uncouth, clumsy forms, I 

composed of plates hammered into I 

shape, and nailed together, tlie a 

earliest mode of Etruscau toi'eutics; ^ 

•others m<-ire elegant, yet still fan- brox-- 

tastic — human, and other animal 
forms, being tortured to the service 

of the artist. A &p'-cinien of this is shown in the annexed 
■wood-cut of a jug, in the form of a female head, with an 
acanthus-leaf at the hack; and others are in the form of bulls, 
uud pigs, ttliicli did duty as band-irons. 

Krcdfjnc, tiesb-hooks, or grapidiiig-irons, with six or eight 


" Mus 'fregor. I. ta^'. 10. Gregor. I. tav. 58-60, show the greit tiate 

® ‘ Vul. I. J). 251, an'l the wood-cut and elcgiiit fancy of the Erruscaiks in this 

.at p “i'il. branch of art. 

^ The illu--tratious given in the Muij. 
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prongs, of formidable appearance, and mysterious ineaning, but 
probably culinary or sacrificial instruments, for taking up and 
turning over fiesli. One with no prongp, but 
similar branches of metal terminating in ser- 
pents’ heads, shows that they may sometimes 
have served other imrposes.^ 

Among tlie bronze figures, two are particu- 
larly wortbv of notice. One is a small statue ot 
iMinerva, with an owl on the back of her hand, 
and with vestiges of wings on her shouldirs, 
from Orte." The idher is an Etruscan aruspec, 
in a wiiollen tntuhis, or high peaked cap, close 
tunic without sleeves, and a loose piiUiiim with 
broad border, fastened on tlie breast with n/ihiilu^ 
His feet and arms are bare. On his left tliigli is 
an Etruscan inscription. See the annexed wood* 
cut. This is very curious, as exhibiting the 
peculiar costume of tlie Etruscan anttipc.i'. It 
was found in a tomb by the banks of the Tiber.^ 
(')n the slielf opposite the Aindovs art' nume- 
rous ('(Utilcltihi'd, ot elegant torm and fanciful 
conception, where all kinds of animal life aiv 
pressed inti> the service of the toreutic artists. 
Two specimens of this beautiful sepulchral furniture are given 
in the Woodcuts on the oppo-ite page.*' 
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^ Sf*o till' illu.vtratioiis, .a ]>. 411 i-f Yul. 
I., and (tu-kC'>r. f tav. 47 

- Tlii-s a r(.'prf''.'J)tuli"n sai<l to l>e 
iu I'Kjtal. (.^oiliaul takos it to 
lopie^ent ^Minovva in lior rltaractor of 
I’l'i tniui, <<r tip. Kti u'-‘VtnN>'rtia tiunlioit. 
<1 p. fil, tif, 4, 1 ; of. 

(U'l-anf I, t,lV. 4'', 1. 

-\rii~. (Ttv-n,. I. t..v. r^, 'j. Tii.^ 
li^iiio iliiusti.iE-d 1,y s..iue of the aiicioi't 
titiii'-tif Emiu.i, -wli’i h l)t.ai tui tlio oi.vci'O 
the lib. id tf an >i, iu a jTboi'-* iy 

siuii'ai > .i]i , Rtol oil till* r«'\ uT-sO ail axr*, a 
t'd'TTii'Tal knife, and two saj,! to 

iiMik its b.dib- a- a tr- hi ai'd 

.1,. (ri <■! ill. t.iV 1. Tilt -(■ 
foin?' h \ o lt<u I'.Ttri'jd to Fa 'tila', tho 
citvwL’'‘E i^' i> wa< a fnlhAOof LtiU''..n 
au-'ur-, uLit f^kl.-hioni (Bull. lu'.t 
]). l‘J-) wi'iiM latt.b-r aUnhiitc th-riii to 
Luna, (‘11 ac- "Uiit i.f tho cre-otTit -tainji. 
Ut iSuj'/'a, \> .iinl tho till .It p t> ). 


■* .^00 aKo the wo.-.-laiT i>t j.aof. 

Tho'sC r'liifKhihv’i vaiyfirdii l'» im Iii.s to 
5 feet 111 in la'ht. Init the a\..i,Tg(.- hctW(.'(.ii 
3 and 4 dhi.'y iiivaiiahlv ^taiol i.iii 

three either wf men, Koih, 

>tau''. d".'. "V liii'K. la rinr aas,-^ as 

'shown iu llf aur, litw tiip .d is imhaol Iy 

tlio 1'odu‘s (.1 Iniiuau ii_:iu;-s. The 

-hatt^ ycncTallyu-; diiT.tly fi, ui the hasc, 
And are ■•iten nnTs-d. or twi-tiL'], or ku'.tt'-u] 
1 1 K.e tl'e '■t' lit I ‘t a. 1 1 > o. La t a n g i it < s'j a la - 
tiui' -s iatarvi >;■ ' .i- in tip- aii,,\p rut. It 
wa'- .1 fa\'.iiin,. to laiiodocf a tit 

or lEai-Hia^ a Liid ny tl-e ."aaii. 

and tip? L,.\\l .lio.,. l ,-,5 r.ftMi Ttilo Lii.U 

aioua-I IT, a*- rh-ua it w nn a n. -r, s.j th ■! 

tho wlple Is to.ii intti.d.'i 7, r i at 
a tite. ."^oiiPT a i oy '.r liidili-y i- 

ciriuLL'T tlm - 111, nr a -mite ejiLnr 
r..unl It oir< a t rmia H-ys al ‘Ap. imi 

ill n I hat 111 a nuiah* 1 I'i hr i ai hi iium 

wli'eh lauii- wT.ie .^usi i.-u-jp.y 
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Near the bier is a votive statue of a buy, with a hnUa ruuiul 
iiis neck. He has lost the left arm, but on his shoulder are the 
remains of an litruscau inscri|)tiou in four hues. Ihls statue 
was found at Tariiuiiiii, and i.s supposed to represent Ta.ges, the 
mysterious boy-god, who sprung from the furrows id that site.' 




Kri'.L‘-'<AN ‘AM'nVUK.V 


,V similar bov, with a htill'i about liis neck, a bird in hi- liand, 
and all litruscau ni^eriptiou on liis riglit be. Irom I’eiugi.i. 
stands by tlie window.'^ 


iniila Ilf tiiLi.i i- :i i-C .■ ileU'. n; 

wilit^i. 1 "f .t ^ .il 11. A 'A' 'M/l I . Ill'd 

lll-v <lnlllpl,-].lje Wtrli- l-tall-.T', 

tli*. I !it .tt piji. lid,.. ,,r. it 1|1 t\ }-■, >-f 
a w irt i'lr • 'll I' I 't i-i ni i ' . ''a'-lv < hio of t}!*?'--.. 

r,! In,;-,'.- ‘,^n in'- rii-tl 'll. 

.M"'T "i ill' 111 aid li'i’n Viil< i, iiUt ihoy ;ii '• 

i-i ill'l .-lI- ' 'dl 111 lliv Dilbl EtlllM-All Stt'-'. 
l-il'-d I. t LV 4S-5.'i. 


^ V"I I j> 41' Ilin'i ! L( !_■ I I’ . 

Liii/i, n. t f. i], ; Ml Id, Aiif 

I’lp ita. iir. !• tuv .1 ' . :.r, 

I. tav. 4-’>, 4. 

•' Mu-', ‘-ii..:;.'.!-. I tar. 4", a. < "lid't dnl 1 ^ 

t iv Itf', 0. Xii'j III' iiiri'i'i 

ill Lati'i IntTf.r'i i i i;n t lu:- — I'iU. i i i 

Tek'-an-i. K\i 11 
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At this eud of the room stands the bronze statue of a warrior, 
eommonly called i\Iars, rather less than life, found at Todi in 
1835. On the fringe of his cuirass is an inscription in Etruscan 
characters, but perhaps in the Emhrian language.' 

i’laiikiiig this statue are two trij)ods ; one very striking, termi- 
nating below in lions’ j)aws, resting on frogs, and decorated above 
with groups of panthers devouring stags, idternating with hum. in 
figures, in one case representing Hercules and loalus.’’ 

At this end of the room by the window is a beautiful cista, or 
casket, of oval form, about two feet long. The handle is com- 
posed of two swans, hearing a hoy and girl respectively, who clasi) 
the bird’s neck. The casket is decorated with incised designs — 
borders of dowers, and elegant (freek patterns, and the coinhat 
of .\chilles and his followers with Penthesileia and her Amaziuis. 
The beauty and spirit of these figures recall the Phigaleian 
marbles. The art, in truth, is not Etruscan, hut Greek. The 
scene is repeated three times round the body of the casket. (.)u the 
lid are four heads, amid tlowers. IVithin it were found a mirror, 
two broken combs of hone, two hair-pins, one of hone, the other 
of bronze ; an ear-[iick, and two small glass vessels containing 
rouge. These caskets are rarely discovered in Etruria. Thev are 
found principally in stone sarcophagi at Palestrina, the ancient 
Prieiieste, in Latium;' hut this one from a tomb at Vuhd vields 
in beauty to few yet known, though surpassed by that peerless 
one in the Kircherian iMuseum.- 

There are a few other ciste, but of inferior beautv. One, also 
from Vtilci, has a handle formed of two sea-horses ; and winged 
Scyllas or mermaids at the setting on of the feet.’' Another has 
its handle formed of two youths wrestling, and the subjects it 
hears are of a pahestric character — men boxing with the ecs/a.s. 


” This &t:itue foiiiKi amoni: the ruins 
of a teiuplu at Tudi, tlie an* iunt Tinier. 
The helmet is a restoration The eye^ were 
BuiipUed witli htoiies, as tlien ''Oiket-s are 
hollow. Bull. Iiist. p 1538, 

p. 113. Mus. txieg. I tav. 41, -io. 

® Mu 8. Gregor. I. tav, 50. 

® Ann. Inst. ISo.'i, p. 04. 5Ion. Inst, 
tav. IS. 

^ There are no Icss than thirty of these 
ciste in the Barherini collectn'ii alone, the 
fruit of excavations luade ]>y the rrlnee 
"between 1855 and IStJtj. A detailed de- 
scription of them, and t.f all the date 
known to that date, is given hy R, Sclione, 


Ann. lust. 18f'r3, pp lilS-ir?. 

‘ (Jie.goi. I. tav. 40-42 

tratiuns of this and all tlie most heantitul 
of su.-h caskets are given hy rioie>'or (hn-- 
h.ard in Jiis Etnmkisdie Sinegel. Whether 
fiom the d.-uht attaehiiig t,, their purpose, 
crowing to t]je idea that they ^ nntaiiied 
the paraphernalia of sacrifices the\ liave 
reeentMl from tlio Italians the name of 
ciste uustirhe:’ It is eleai, however, 
from the c-Iiaracter of their contents, that 
the only inysteiie.^ attending them vere 
those of the female Latli and toihd. 

^ ilus. Gregor. I. tav. 37, 4. 
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(jr belli, l; iiiuiiiiteil loi' the eoiitebt. 1 >li the liil ai’e marine iinjlistei s. 
In tliis were i'ouinl three uiigueiit-pot^, two ot ahihaNter, one of 
wooil, together with a broken htri<;il.‘ A thinl ha-^ it^ handle 
firmed of a Satvr and Ma-nad, naked, with arms entwined, and 
the other hand in eaedi case I'e&tin.e on the hiji.' 

On stands around tlie room are several circular braziers or 
cLiners, about two feet in diameter, resting ou lions' le”s. On 
tlieni still lie the tonus, shovel, and poker, or rather 
rake, found with them. The tones are on wheels, 
and terminate in serjients’ lieads ; the shovel’s 
handle ends in a swan's neck : and the rake in a 
liiiiuan hand, as shown in the annexed wood-cut. 

Tliese are from ^’llh•i, hut such are found also oii 
otlier Etruscan siti's.'* 

At one end of the room is a war-chariot — a /-h/a 
— not of Etruscan antirpiity, hut Homan, fnuid 
many years since at lloina N'ecchia, in the Oam- 
pau'iia, six miles on the Aiipian A\ ay. Tlie body 
alone is ancient — tlie jiole and wheels are restored, 
ivith the exception of the hron/.e ornaments.' ]>y 
its side is a colossal arm of bronze, alsii Homan, of 
the time of Trajan, and of beauty : and the 

tail of a huue dol[>hiii — both found in tlie sea at 
(.'ivita ^’'ccchia. Here is also a male oir.-.-o, larger 
th.in life, with drapery over the sla'iulder; and a 
small bronze statue headless and mutilated, but fikk-kike. 
tinelv modelled. 

Those whose patience is eipial to their curiu.^ity, will find 
abundant interest in the .sjicca/u, or mirrors, which hano on the 
walls; bnt as the figures were at first only lightlv ocacen on 
them, and as the bronze is often much corroded, it is not always 
easv to distiiiuuish the subject, or even tile outlines, of the 
decorations. Some, it will be observed, retain traces of gilding. 
It must be remembered that it was not the side on which the 
tigures are drawn that was used as a mirror, but the other, 
which wa-' always highly polished. Among the most rmnarkable 
are : — 

f)ne with tigures in relief — Aurora carrying the body of her 
son iMeiunon. A^'ere it not for her wings, she might well be 
taken for the ^'irgin bearing the dead Saviour; she has even a 

Mils. Ure^-op. I. tav. o7, 1. ^ Mas. (iregor. I. tav. 14. 

® .Mott, (jfogor. L tav. o7, 3. ' inii, Ktnis. \ I. tav. U. 5. 

\"T. II. I I 
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liiilo round her head to iiierease the re'<enil)lajK-e. Id tlie areliaic 
>tyle. which is rarely seen in Etruscan mirian's. llelieved mirrors 
alsti are of great rarity. — From A'ulci.'' 

CiiALCiiAs,” SO called in Etruseaii (■haral■ter'^. standing at 
an altar, inspecting tlie entrails of the vii tim. — ^'uh•i.'' 

“ Tixta,’" the Etnisean -Tove, graspinu two sorts of thunder- 
holts, is embraced by “ Tin: nils (Thetis , and ‘'Tin'.sAN’’ 
(Aurora), both winged, as usual with Etruscan divinities, eacli 
beseeching him in favour of her s<in in tlu' roniing combat. 
‘OIeN'rva'’ (Minerva') stands bv, and a]ipears to I’einind him that 
Memnon is doomed by fate. In a rude and careless style of art. 

“I’ele" (Peleus) and ‘‘Atlxta" fAtahnita), in the wrestling- 
match. lie is naked, but she lias a cloth round her loins; in 
better style than the last. — Yulci.- 

Hercules, here called “Kalaxikk," from his ‘"glorious victory,” 
holds the apples he has just taken from “Ami." i.Vtlas). who 
bears the celestial globe on his shoulders. In still better style. 
— ulci.' 

“ Xethuns " (Xeptune''. “ Esil ” (Tluebus), ami "* Tiir.s.vx 
(Aurora). Eelow these figures, a male marine deity, with open 
wings, and h-gs ending “in snaky twine." holds ahilt a dolpliiu 
in each hand. In an excellent style of art. Tliis mirror is very 
bright, and might still almost serve its original jmrpose. — ^'ulci 
or Toscauella.* 

“Trr.Ms Aii’as,” or the infernal iMercury, sujiporting a soul, 
called “Hixthial Tr.n.vsiAS,” or Teiresias. A figure sitting by 
with drawn sword is called "" T.’'Titrir.,” or more probably 
“ E'thuse ” (Odysseus), for the scene evidently reju'esents 
1 lysses in Hades, consulting the soul of Teiresias, tlmugh it 
does not accord in every respect with the descriiitioii given by 
Homer. — Yulci.® 


^ This usually style! Auiura uiul 
Cepiialu>, idit l)r, Bikum Mitli more pro- 
Ikihility the coipse for fliat of Mtiu- 

iinn. iloii, lued. Inst. HI. tav. ‘2S c. ; 
Mu.-,. (Ti-ogor. I. tav. I ; Aheheii, 
^littelitalien, tal 7. 

® (ieihdul, Etiu-sk. S’.ivg. taf. 22o ; 
Mas. tTre^^iI^ I. t;iv. 1. 

‘ !Mu,s. (jftgor. I. luv. S3. 1. 

“ Her cloth i'< luaiketl with a wlitt-l, 
siip]>osed to he the sign of vi-.tory in the 
fhariot-raoc. Mus. Giegor. I. tav. o5, 1 ; 
tlerhard, Etrusk. Spieg. taf. 224. 

’ Etriisk. Spleg. tut. 3S7 : Mu^. 


I. t.iv. 2. 

* It has been ihuihttd if the fii-st name 
be “ Notliim.s’' or ‘'Sothlus ’* Stthhms is 
the Etruscan naine of Vukan : Idit the 
h,t^ure on thi.s inirroi. with a tiideut must 
he the go<l of the sea. Ktnisk. Spieg. taf. 
7G ; Mun. Ined. Irsf. H. tuc. GO; _AIus. 
<fregor. I. taY. 24. 

" Ody.s. XI., 4S-UI, rhsses having 
saci iiiLL'd a }>J,K‘k slieop t'> Ttiiesias, sat 
down, ami drew iiis .vW'jdI tu pievent auv 
Otlor snuls from approarliin- tlie hlood 
before he had cuit-iilti-d the soothsayer, 
Mho came, not supported a- a dyin^^ man 
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“Aitl” (Apollo', “3 Ikni;va’’ (Aliiierva), ‘■Tukan” (Venus) 
and "Lai:a\'’ in eoiiversatioli Lefurc an Ionic temple. Very 
bad style. — Orte.'‘ 

“Tixi-A.." “Thttais,” and “'I'iialxa,” or Jupiter, (Mercury, and 
Juno. — \'ulci.' 

‘•lIi.iajLi; " crowned Ly a winged fate-goddess, called “(Muan.'’ 
‘•'A'ilai;'’ (lolaus) sits by. In lietter style than soiue of the 
f(j regc^i ng. — A’ iilc i . 

The head of a girl on one of these niirrors is a very unusual 
suhject. — A'ulci.'' 

Jove on his tin-one, with his sceptre in hand. Alercury, with 
tlie infant Bacchus, is dancing before hint. — Orte.^ 

Aurora in her tinadriiin drawn by winged liorses. The grace 
of the female tigure is contrasted with the .spirit of the steeds. — 
Ahilci.- 

Apollo in the midst of tliree Aluses, one of wlmm is I-irri'iii’A,"’ 
and a draped male tigure called ‘'Archaze," all in front of an 
Ionic temple, over which a satyr, called “Enis," is tloatiug in the 
air. — Bomarzo.’ 

The meeting of Beleus and Tlietis. I'lnehus behind, rising 
from the sea. A male genius and some female tinm-es looking 
Oil. In a good style of art, and in excellent preservation. This 
mirror is gilt. — A'lilci.' 

The cases by the windows contain some curious relics. Coins 
— -weights — small bulls and other tigui-es in bronze, among them 
a little statue of Aliuerva, probably votive offerings — lucks — 
handles to furniture — -tUndo;, belt-clasjis — iron dangers — chain- 
bits, jointed — articles in bone carved witli reliefs. Here are 
nuiiierous small rude idiils or /are.s- of black eartbenware, found 
around the bier in the Begulini-Galassi tomb at C'ervetri. Their 
exceeding rudeness and shapelessness proclaim their liigli 
antiquity. In truth tlicy are considered Belasgie rather than 
litruscan. ’ Here is also the curious bottle, with a Pelasgic 
idphabet and spelling-lesson scratched on it, described in a 


)'y i\[eicury, Imt iiloue, with Li- guLlen 
''Cvptro ill lii?5 IkldiI, lie to tlic 

-•nil ni Liierte?'. Fur illu??nMtioij> '-ee Ger- 
li.iiil, Ftiuhiv. tat'. ; Gottheit. 

-I. Etru-k. taf. VI. 1, pp. 35, 3(> ; 
Giegur. I, tav. 33, 1 j -Mun. Iiifl. 

II. tdv. 2‘.‘. 

*’ Gregor. I. taA'. 2,S, 1. 

' Ktni-,k. Spi(.‘u. taf. 7o ; INtub. Gre^^or. 
I. tav. 2. 


Ktiusk. .Spieg. taf. 142 ; Mu-. Gregor. 
1. tav. .32. 2, 

^ Jill's. Gregor. I. tav. 2i), 1. 

* Mas. Giegor, I. tav. 34, 2 
“ Jlu-.. (Ti'egor. I. Tav. 35, 2. 

^ JIou. Iiied. lust. II. tav. 23 ; Mas. 
(riea'"i. I. tav. 25. 

JIus. Gregor. I. tav. 23. 

* Mils. Giegur. II. tav, lu3. See the 
wuOil-ciit, Vol. I. p. 2G7. 
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previous chapter ami another conical pot ^\ith an inscription 
in the same mysterious lanouaoe, running spirally round it. 
which has been proiionnced by l.epsiiis to be a hexametei' 
cou[)let.‘ Iioth are from the tombs of t'ei'vctri. 

But the articles which })erhai)s will excite most General in- 
terest are a pair of clogs — a ])air of Etruscan clogs, jointed, 

which, though not of the form most 
approved in our days, doubtless 
stood some Etruscan fair in good 
stead. They are formed of cases 
of bron/e, tilled with wood, which, 
in spite of its great antiquity, is 
still preserved within them. I'lius 
they must have combined strength 
with lightness : and if clogs be a 
test of civilisation, the Italians of 
two thousand years since were 
considerably in advance of '• the 
leading nation of Europe" in the 
nineteenth century, whose pea- 
santry still clatter along in wooden 
mihoix. Tliese clogs were found in 
a tomb at A'ulci : and they are not 
the sole specimens of such articles 
from Etruscan sepulchres.^ 

The chief glory of this room, lucwever, if not of the IMusenm, 
is the revcdving' cahinet in the centre. 'What food for astonish- 
ment and admiration ! Here is a jeweller's shop — all glittering 
with precious metals and stones, with articles in great varietv — 
Infinite riches in a little room ' ’’ 

and, save that the silver is dimmed and tarnished, it is just such 
a stock in trade a.s an Etruscan Itundell might have displayed 
three thousand years since! Here the fop, tlie warrior, the 
senator, the augur, the belle, might all suit their taste for decora- 
tion, — in truth, a modern fair one need not disdain to heighten 

till- Iiift il l.ntr.,ia Ilf tliu saiii* rl-,-, ^tii.Ma f 
'ivitii n.iii-., IilauU givta illa.-tr itioii.s ,]f 
ani.thin- p.m i,f aiich dogs, foiml .it Vuld. 
llmi Iiiol tav. XVII. a. Thire is ,i 
thiiU pall lii tlio collf.diuu of SiaiKir Aii- 
gustn C'astdl mi a* Hum,.. AnI 1 have 
.seen a fourth p.air either at Urvieto or at 
Viterbo. 


*' A la'-viiiulo of tlio in'oTijitiou ^ivoii, 
Vol I. p, 271. For the foriu of tlie I'ot 'see 

.Mil's. Uro;iHr, II, tav, 10:;^ *2. 

' Yol. I. 1 '. 273. Mus Gregor. IX. taw. 
9;'. 7. 

•’ In ,/?;/. 1 is shown the upper pait of 
tliOhlog, with the ■wood in the two cases, 
and the hinge uniting them. Fio. 2 slious 
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her cliiii'iiis with these relics of ii louif past woiTil.'' Can Ettypt, 
Jhibyhiu, (ireece, Eonie, jirodiice jewellery tif such exipiisite taste 
and workiiiaiishijj, or even in so great nhuudaiu’e as Etruria 

^ our astoiiishiiient is increased wlieii yon hear that the greater 
part of these articles were tlie produce of a single toiub — that 
celebrated by the naiiie of Eegulini-ttalassi, at C'ervetri ; ainl 
should you have visiteil that gloomy <d<l se[riilchre. now con- 
taining nothing but slinii; and serpents, you fnnl still more cause 
for wondermeiit at this cabinet. 

The most striking object is a large breastplate, embossed with 
twelve bands of figures — sphinxes, goats, jicgus/, panthers, deer, 
and winged ueiuuiis. Erom the very archaic character of the 
iidoruments it mig'ht have hung on the breast of Aaron himself.' 
It is not, however, of Egy[)tiau art. Next is a reiiiarknbh' 
artide, ccunposed of two oval plates, united by two broad bands, 
all richly emhossed. and stindt over with minute figures of ducks, 
and lions. It was a decoration for the head : tlie larger plate was 
laid on the crown, and the other hung down behind. - Then there 
are very massive gold chains and necklaces. — bracelets or armlets 
of broad gidd plates, covered witli filagree work to correspond 
with tlie head-dress and breastplate, — three earrings six or seven 
inches in length and of singular forms, to match the principal 
necklace,— numerous rdadic «.>r brooches, iii filagree work of extra- 
ordinary delicacy. All these thing's, togetlier with many of the 
rings, and fragments of a gold gariueut, were found in a chamber 
of the remarkable Pelasgic tomb at t'ervetri, — most of them 
arranged so as to prove that when there deposited, they deco- 
i-ated a human body.'’’ yome of tlie brooches and hnlhe are of 
amber. 

Tlie great variety of necklaces, brooches, rings for the ears 
and fingers, luittons, srantbii in cornelian, and sueli-like 

bravery,” from "^'iilci and other sites in Etruria,''' would require 
all abler pen than mine, and more knowledge of such matters. 


All's, ll.iiiiilti'ii (h.iv -i.it* < lti.it **.i 

lew wiiitd-'s aoi, ilie I’iei' css nf C.ini'm ni>- 
iifc.UE'l .it .'oiiie uf tbe .a!ilMt''.i‘l"r's icli.s m 
riiiine, \'.\th j-nrin'i nr ]e‘'v«‘ni-n . 

whi.li WHS tlie fiivy nf t!'e 'sn lety, ;ai«l 
<-\ceile(l tilt* cJn if tl'iC.Liii nf lAui's ni 
A ieniiH " Sepuli lives ni Etiiiii.i, ]>. *11-. 

^ Alus. (Ti'e^ui, I, tAV. >■!. 

- AFiH (rlAenp. I. -t.O' Ml, .''.‘l, 

^ AA'l. ]. p. 2ijS. Allis, I, i.iv. 

Cl, I j , , . 


’ AiU". I lav. ijS -74, Tf' SI. 

nf lihitlnj Ims an leinis.A-ni ea., rijitimi. 

7>"iin of tlieui iu tlii-s Alu'-euiu. tlmueli nf 

.i.l'nir.iMo lie.uiiy, tliat iiiiiiiitaMn on*' 

touiieily 111 tlie [ins..y-ss.'i,.Tt i.r All. Tlmiii.t- 
I’.I.imE. .uhI ui>\\ ill the Biitisli Alu-i urn, 
was ti'i'di'l at Vul> \ .Itid lid' ia-eii 
lUii'-tVateil livAIiiali, Ainu. Iiieil. tav. -1 : 
ni tli.it, \\ith ail iU''nn['tInu, niice ni tin* 
^ , ..M^sioii of the Alatche''e Cauipaiia. 
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to do it justice. 'I'lie t:iir vi^>it.u■ will sim.u di't'ocer iiuuc 
beauties than I can poiiit out. IJiit 1 ]iiu-.t say a wiu'd o)i the 
reniai'kable collectioii of ci'owus or chaplets, \\hi(di will excite 
eiiiiversal admiration. They are all in iiiiitatioii of e^udands of 
leaves — oak, laurel, iinrtle, or ivy; and >o truthfully and deli- 
catel}' are they wronylit, that iii any otht r pLu'e you luioht take 
them for specimens of elei'troty;)e yildiiiLt on real loliage. Xo 
ornament can have been iiiore lieconiiny than sUch chaplets : 
though, to tell the trntlj, it was not so i.tteii tlu' brow of beauty 
as the battered helm of the triunqthant -iwirrior tliat they were 
made to encircle. Most of them were f. uuul in the tumlis of 
Yulci, but one comes from Ancona.’ 

In the same case are a number of silver cii[)s, bow l-^ and saucers, 
many gilt inside, nearly all from tin- same wonderful tend) of 
Cervetri. Some are ijiuite [ilain ; others decorated with archaic 
reliefs, in I'rjinii.^sc work, of military processie)ns on foot and in 
chariots; wild animals contendino, or devouring their prey: a 
I'OW and calf in a h>tus-thicket ; and a lion-hunt, where the beast 
standing on the body of one of his foes, ij, attacked by others on 
foot and horseback, while a vulture ho\er^ over him in expecta- 
tion ot her prey. These bowls apptar to be i)urely higyptiaii, 
but are now pronounced mere imitations by Plueiiician artists." 
yeveral of the plain cups have the inscription “ Larthia,” or 
“Ali Larthia " engraved on them in Ltrnscan letters. 


C'HA.^^IJEn or Paixtix.-.s. 


In the passage leading to this room are several sepulchral 
monuments in stone, hearing Ltrnscan inscriptions. ( )ne is in 
the sha2)e of a house <ir tensile, with a niouldeil d(;or, as c>n the 
tonihs of C'astel d’ Ass(n Another, a rlpjm.'!, hears the name ot 
hprnixA in the native character ; tlie name of the arusjtex, 
he it remembered, who warned C'.esar of the ides of IMarch. On 
the wall hang some remarkable rebels in Ijron/e, found at 
Loniarzo, representing sacrifices, and the combat of the gods 
with the giants, in a very rude and 2)rimitive style of art.^ 


F'T illii-stration^ of tliche Leriiitiful 
uit-atlbs I. tav. 

ThL"«t‘ Tie the “ Cui-'iicC Etru-^tee'* 'whieh the 
IniiioWc'il fioiLi tlifu 

to decorate lieroc' in tlicir triuniiih>. rim. 
21, 4 : Aiipian. Kel*. ruui<-. Gd ; TeitnI. 
do Cor. 13. Pliny that 

Y.f' the iii'it yIlo imitated leave's in 
and f'ilvci, and IttAowed such cro\sa'- 


oil the \T.t”i.-s lit Ills kames. Hut thi- 
mU't mean tint Cias^in vas tl.e lust of tlie 
Romans, v.Iio vas, of .su, h extiava- 

gaiRe . foi i'liny eKewheie (o’), 4) .sOt.ak-> 
of the''c KtlU'-i all ( ha[)h of guld li,t\iiitt 
I'Ufu Uowl lu tmiiuiilo at an uariier puna 1. 
^ Ann. Iiot. lS7i;, p. C4t — Jlelln- 
' Jill-, (ii'egor. I. tav. CU, 4-6. 
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Tilt' Lu'ut (•li:ual)ti' beyond is liuno -with piiiiitinu-', copies on 
ciiiiva'^' (_>f till- li'tscoi's oil the walls of the toiiib'i of T'anpiiiiii and 
ATilci, and dii}ilicates of the copies in the ]>ritl.->h d.Iuseuin. For 
descrijitioiis 1 must refer the reader to pirevious ehaiiter.-, ; I can 
only here point out. for his giiidaiiee, the order in \\liich tin- 
paintings art arranged. Beginning from hi^ right hand, on 
entering, they take the following order. 

Camera del iMorto, Tari|uinii.’ 

Cirotta delle Bight, or (drotta Stacdcelherg, Taripiinii. ’ 

(irotta Chnrei(ila, Tartpiinii.' 

Cirotta delle Isi-ri/ioiii, Taripiinii. - 

Cirotta del TTiclinio. or drotta Marzi, Tanpuinii.’ 

drotta del Barone, or (irotta del iMinistro, Taripiinii.' 

The Campanari painted tomb at C ulci.' 

All the paintings from Tarqninii are still to be seen on that 
site, though ned in so perfect a state as they are here repre- 
sented. But the tomb of \Tilci is utterly destroyed." 

-Vrraiiged round the room are sundry relics in stone or pottery 
— weightier matters of Etruscan art. A flat circular cippici, like 
a millstone, with a sepulchral inscription round its edge.' An 
upright sarcophagus, like a circular Ionic temple, and with an 
inscription on the architrave, whicli recall.-- the f.iir Tanaijuil — 
•‘Eea Snthi Tlianchvilus IMasnial.”' The base to a statue 
bearing a Latin inscription, of the fourth century after Christ, 
found at A'ulci, and interesting as determining the name of the 
city, whose cemetery has yielded siieh marvellous treasure s '■* 
T’wo .sfc/ic of b.isalt, with Etrusean iiiscriiitioiis. IMany large tall 
pititoi, of red or brown ware, fluted, three or four feet high, with 
reliefs in a very areluiie '-tde. on stands of similar character — from 


' Vni I 1,. ae.'i. 

VG. I. I., 

* Vnl, t. II. -lilC, 

- Vnl. I. p :JIU 

“ Yi-i. I. p. ais. 

' Vni, i. p, :il:^. 

’’ Viii. I p. 4 i-;t. 

•' All till. -L’ p.uiitiiij-- .i:-; "t the -i/c nt tiie 

tiii.Uiii.il frc'-i MtjXj aipl iLot iiiitiT'-t ill ciit- 
liuc, liut genera!!;) t mi h.ii'il lii •oJnuiin” 
The iiiscniitiiiii^ .ue nftiTi in.c'i-Bi.i+o, .u-'l 
Miiiietiiiie" "iiiittcii : Jii'l, uii tlie otliei li-iinl, 

rcTtaiu paits uhi'h jie itav 'h'fu h'lit in 
the nr’oiii Ale heie -upiiiifl, citiiei Ii-uii 
iliidMii,::'. BKclt nil'll the ueio 

le^-. ile'.nt'il, cr finm the imicginAtioii ni 
the > I'pier. It must he reinemheicl tliat 


Odell sheet "f <*au\Ti-' CLpiO'ient'. u '■epiiiate 
wall of a tiUiih. 

' it Is like that ill Odta[i tiiau'- irarJeu 

at Ti'si anella, .•'Imv. n in the h-ut at 

p\4o 4^1 of \ oi. I. iMii". tTi'e^'cir. 1. tav. 
in.'*, ti. 

■' Tills in''enptioii, however, the cbi- 
tapli of a male. Mu>. trie^LU. I. ti*. 

1".', n. 

'* bill's. ItioT'-u I. tav Id'h -J. 

I» . V . ri, lo . \ \i.i; 

lUo . sFVhKo . XO 
BILl'-'IM" . 
i vr-^ci t.Ri. 
i:i I'oin I \ -s 
v\ f < i .\nv-> 

1/ . X . 31 e i:r - 1 
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tlu' tdliiLs (if Ca-i'e and Yi-iid iira/itTA nf the same (le'-eiiptlmi, 
■with Vows (_if tiu'itves r.iiiud tlie rim. I’lic well-known vase of 
Triptolfiiius, piv-'euted to the l’o[)e l>y I'liiiee I’ouiatow ski. -V 
einerary pot whose lid has the tio'iiro of a horse for a haiulle. 
(dll th(’ shelves around the room are las. s (if dirt’erent styles, 
some painted, lint of inferior merit; others of liicrltiro of very 
early date and jirlmitiie (diaracter — the tiiost ancient jiottery in 
this Museum, sujiposed hv some to he ) ndiiian. 

( 'll titi'.i.i: (ii Tnr 'I'oMn. 

(hi leaving' the llroii/.e llooni. loii pass tliroiieli a small 
ehaiuher, -where stands a very tall and siimnlar vase of lirc^in/.e. 
composed (it two hell-sliaped ])ots. united hv two sidieves. ami 
covered witli reliefs, 111 lit* than (deveii liands, of lions, 

sphinxes, yriliuns, hulls, and horses, ehictly wiuued, in a very 
early and severe style ot art. It was foniid in tlie lieoulini- 
(falassi toinh, at (’ervetri; and douhtli s, served as a ihjiiii'nitt'yiini 
or luniigator.- ilte ithiss ease in the window contains many 
earvln^s and impleinents in ivory, all of I-itrnsean art. 

Plere are also two lions in iii’iij'ro from d nlei, one on each side 
of a doorway, h.nfer, and yon Hnd voiuself in a small dark 
(diamber fitted np in imitation of an htniscan tomb. It reiire- 
stmts one of tlie most ordinary class ol se[iul(djres. having' three 
coucdies of rock standing out from tlie wall, on which the bodies 
ot the deceased are siijiposed to have lain, surronndeil by articles 
ot potteiw and hroii/e, whirii are also suspended from tin.’ walls, 
lliis meagre copy of an l.trnsean st-pukdiii"' mav serve to excite, 
hut ought not to satisfy the traveller's euriositv. 


liXhL'sOAX i'M’TT('>T.. 

In IStiG Mgm.r Augiisto Castelhini, the c lelirated Jeweller and 
authpiarv, ■‘aurifex praistantissimus,. et rei aiiti.inarim <'ollect(_.r 
exiimus, ’ as lie is designated in a coiunieuiorativii tablet, pre- 
sented the Alunicipalitv of Uonu' witli a collection of polterv 
and hron/es, which he hud gathered m the course of vears from 
various ancient sites in Italy, tlmnol, ehiellv from KU'uria, and 
tins collection is now exhibited in tlie Pala//., dei ( •(.iiservatori, 

on tlie C'apit.h. Open during the week fr.,m ten t,_. three: mi 
Sundays closes at one. 


’ ^^a'■ Gi c-gj'ir lI i i\. ] o I. 

- See Vo!. 1 . i.aire lu tunn u is 

\ory like tlio terr.i-i mU.j tph nted at 


A I, jML'e itlioiit the 

IMu's. Cxieiyi.r. ], t.tr. 3] 
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In tlie ccuti-e of tlie iii'st room is a group of four of 

i-liiy, twenty-seven to twenty-nine iiiclies in Iieiglit, Lpeli eoni- 
posed of two bell-shaped pots united by two spheres, all in one 
piece. In two of these vases, the lower bell, ■\\hii li serves iis 
a pedestal, has three or four vertical slits or openings in it, 
showing that it was intended to cover a tire. There can b.^ no 
doubt that these tall vases V, ere tliiiniinti’nn — incense.' -burners, 
emjiloyed to sweeten the atmosphere of the tombs in which they 
were discovered, on the periodical visits of the relative-, of the 
di.'ceased. A. vase of similar idiaracter was found in the lleyiilini- 
( lalassi tomb, and anotluu' in the (irotta Campana at (V-rvetri,’ 
and these four are from the same site. One of them has two 
bands ol winged horses, ruddy scratched cm the lower bell; 
another, two bands of cranes or ostriches, paiuteil red o,n a 
creamy ground; all very archaic, and indicative of most pri- 
mitive art. Ifach of the^e singular vases stands on a large 
ph/ees’ of red (day, fluted, and witli hands of •-mall iigiires, men. 
animals, and ohiimeras, in relief, as on the cinerary .jar'' fouinl 
at ^eii.‘ (.)u a column in the midst c>f this group rests a tall 
tiill-hellied lunphora , of very aivliaii' character, having two hands 
of lions, ]ianthers, deer, goats, ,yc., alternating with bands of 
tniilkx liij ornament, the rest of the vase being decorated with 
large scales scratched on its surface. 

Around the room, alternating with glass cabinets, are ten 
more tall ribbed pithui, like the four in the centre — the cinerary 
urns of A eii and (Tere — all with stamped deeorati('ns gii’illing 
tliem in a band. 

'The glass cabinets Contain articles of terra-colta or bronze 
from the sepulchres of Etruria, and mostly ol' higii autipuity. 

Tlie first to the right contains a unmher of Lron/e idols, with 
weapons and instruments cif various descripth.uis, iii bronze and 
iron, and among them the iron s.ile of a shoe, jointed, and witli 
large proiiiiiieiit nails. Tlie second sliows a few ohjeets in 
hiicrlinr), and fragments of still earlier sun-dried pottery; to- 
gether witli some celts or arrow-heads of flint, and one enormous 
C(dt of stone. In the next, among (,ther spe, imens I'f eneieiit 
pottery, is a pretty female figure of tenM-cott:;. about a loot in 
heiglit, cif ( ireek eliara.cter, though hardlv of (.rrc'ek execution; 
and a small iiljn’, representing Achilles and Ajax jilaying at dice ; 
a Idttfifi-ojiJicdi/ii inscription on the low table between the heroes 

Sec \ ol. I. p, i!7a. The v -ul- ^ the \voo<t-( \n in V- 1. I. p. oO. 

* ut on the latter i'ajie 'should l>e mveited. 
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I’fcoi'ils that the vasc ^va-> ih'dieated to the '• haiid^i eue Xco- 
hleide-^. " Tlie last ca-'t' i.ii this side sli<iws some earh’ pottery 
of the style coiniiioiily called I’hreiiiciaii ; cups with tluwevs aial 
aiiiiiialb scratched iiu tlieiii ; one inscribed with '■ A’eii " in 
Etriisiain letters: and a tetrapod ciindlestiidc of hron/e, with ii 
piece (d' chiirred AVoi>d still remaining in the soidcet, into which 
it had iieen inserted of old to ^erve as a torch. 

The lii'st two ciises on the left contain some very early Wiire, 
brown, black or red, of ipiuint rude foriii', iiiade by the hand, 
and sei'iitched with simple deconitioiis ; snuie of the later or 
more advanced pots s]iin\ino- oinameiitation of a purely Assyrian 
chiiractiU-. In the third case are sundry articles in ivcU'y. yhiss, 
and amber, which imiteriiil \sas highly prized by the Ictrusciius, 
together with many figures and lie.ids in ti'rru-ciiftn. The fiurth 
cont.uns, besides a silver bowl with scratched decorations, and 
cups of cotiper and bron/c, a be.autiful shuhi of silver, about 
eight inches high, oruamented with four bands of animals and 
flowers, of archaic art, yet euynived with great care and delicacy. 
This beautiful relic is from I’alestrina. 

All the shelves which surround the room in a triple tier, are 
numerous articles of pottery, arranged, it would seem, at hap- 
ha/ard. for vases of all periods, from the decadence ipiwards, are 
mixed confusedly, l-’ew of these articles are beautiful. Imt some 
are very quaint ami curious. <.)n the lower shelf is a small 
sitting draped figure of terra-cotta, hardly twenty iiielie.s high. 
The Sex is not distinctly marked, yet the clove]\--cropped hair 
seems to imlicate a imile. Hi^ tunic is yt-lb'W, his mantle red, 
and both are scratched all over with a hatched ornament. His 
physiognomy resemhlcs that of tlie figures on the terra-cotta 
sarcophagus from Cervetri, now in the Ilritieh iMuscum,' and 
his origin is also the same. f>n each side of this figure stands 
a large hand-made jad, of black ware, with incised decorations. 
Sonic of thcbc early vases arc entirely real, with ornaments of tiu> 
same colour. One vase of this descriiition represents a horse- 
race. the animals being marked by paint of a somewhat deeper 
hue than the natural colour of the clay. The outlines arc 
scratched in, ljut the design, tliougli a.rchaic, liardlv so primi- 
tive ab in other exam])les. 

The vu-e in thib collection which display- the rude-t and most 
archaic art, is an oriihujilniii found at Cervetri, but pronounced 
he an importation from Corinth. It repre-eiits a sea-fight. T’wo 

® Sec the wnii.h-iit in Vul. I. jc ' 2 - 7 . 
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extrpiiiely (|uuiut ;uul curioii-^ly {’onncil with warriors 

staiulinp; on tlieir decks, are about to euy'age iu combat. ISotli 
have high recurved bterus, and are steered witli a broa.d oar or 
paddle; one lias a prow like a lislLs tail thrown into the air ; the 
others pi’ow lAseiubles a fish's head witli an eye, ami a long 
snout or ram. In this boat live rowers are seated: uu a 
hurricane-deck above them, stand three warriors fully armed. 
The other boat has a siauilar deck with armed men, but --hows no 
rowel's beiieritli. It has, however, a mast on whi-'h an armed 
figure is i'e}iresented iu the act of hurling a spear, wliich is pio- 
bablv intended for Athene Ib-omaidios, f, u- it does not api>car to 
represent a living being, and is apparently merely the p'O'e.s'i i;;o,e , 
<jr devici' of the ship. The tiiree warriors on the deck are armed 
like their (jpiionents. with crested helmets, spears, and i ircuhir 
shields, but instead of geometrical figures as devices, one has an 
ox-skull, and another a erab marked uu his biu-kler. T'lie fore- 
most warrior iu each \essel stands in the jirow brandishing his 
javelin at his opponent. The field of the vast' is -snih- with 
(ptaiiit conventional flowers and geometrical figures. 

The reverse of the vase presents a different scene, hive men. 
ipiite nude, and with short swords depending from tlieir shouhlm's. 
are holding a long lieam, as tliougli it were a h.ittering-ram, with 
which they are overthrowing another naked man. who having sunk 
to the earth in a sitting [>osture, receives the thru't full in his face, 
llehind him an upright pule supports a large basket or cage. This 
scene in all proLahility I'enivseuts Tlyss,'S and his eompaiiious 
hlindiiig the ( 'ydops Tolyphennis : though wliat the cage has to do 
with that legend is not apjnu'ent. An inscription iu primitive ( Ireek 
characters records the name of tlie potter — '' -\ristonothos." 

This vase is hand-made, and the figures arc painted in red, on 
the pale-yellow clay, witliont any scratching of outlines or details. 
Xothiiig can he more rude and uncouth than the forms ami faces 
here depicted ; the noses prominent as owl-heaks, tlie features 
nialtormed, the thiglis of exaggerated tnlncss, tlie extremitim 
attenuated to a ridiculous extent, as though the artist were 
iiicapahle of deliueatiiig the hands and feet : the whole being like 
the production (d a schoollioy, \ et presenting one of the most 
interesting examples extant of the early intaiicy of l>oric art. 
The potter at least a])pears to liave hetU satisfied with his work, 
or he would hardly have attaidied his name to it.'' 

" For a Aibl illu'.tiaiioii's «.t pp. ir-r 17-: Mon. In^t IX Tav 4. 

thirf culiout^ v.is(‘, ‘sL'C Ami. In-st. 
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vase, an niiij'iidni, of C'lH-intliian origin, also fomul at 
(’crvetri, has for its subject a liorse’s iieah and neck, painted 
black oil a pale yellow gvouiid, while the eye, nostril, iiK'Uth, and 
name, arc coloured a bright red.' ( »n aiiotlii-r archaic untphont 
a brace of codes stand c/.s-d-d'.', with a lotn-^-tlower between them. 

Tlicre is a fair sliow of vases v>ith bhn k ligures, in tlie Archaic 
< ireek stvle. (Jut; of tlie best, a-. reganK execution and preserva- 
tion, is an liiiipluiVii, sljowing Hercules overc<naing the Xeniean lion 
ill the jn’eseiice of Pallas. Another presents the singular subject 
of three men rimning, each tiith a huge tish-tail reaching to the 
ground. There are also two iihiin Iuhi 'i , with white grounds, so 
rarely found in Ktrnvia. The tigiires are black with a hnlliant 
lustre. One of tho'e vases shows a youth on hoi'sehack, spear 
in liand, hard by an itliypha!li<' Hermes ; the i>thei' displays a 
coinhat. Both hear in-eriptioiis. 

<.)f tlie Thii'il or ]‘erfect style of Oreelc pottery there are few 
specimens : and none of tirst-rat'c excellence. 


Tile room adjoining, besides the Lust of Prutiis. the t'amillns, 
or youthful acolyte, tlie Horse, the Bull, the c..dossal gilt Hercules, 
the Itiaiui of L'[ihesus, the Diana ’I'rifornhs, and other works of 
Jiojnan art in hron/e, besides the magnitii-ent iiise of 3Iit!iridates, 
iUid the iniinitahie lioy extracting a tliorn from Ids foot, one of 
the most exquisite ju-oductious of the Greek chisel in metal, 
contains also the best-known and most characteristic sjicciinen of 
I'.truscan toreutics— the “Molt ol tlie (.bqiitol " — the “thunder- 
stricken nurse of Home."’ 

i shall not discuss tlie various opinions tliat have been hroadied 
respecting this celebrated statue, or attempt to decide the nmch 
disputed point, whether it he identical with tJie bronze wolf 
mentioned by J.i\y and J >ionysiim, or ivitli that described hv 
Cicero and sung by A ii'gil.'' 1 shall nicreli' oljsci've, i\hat none 
ot these old writers inform us, tlnir it is manifestly an J'ltniscan 
work ol art, tor it hears, not only in its gciibral character and 
style, hilt also in its cvcr\ feature and detail, tlie stamp of the 


’ Ann. 

Iii't. IV. i.tv. 4", 1. 

^ LIr. X. If.il. I. 7i‘; 

in Vatil. fll. S ; ,li_ Diviu. II, 

P(H iii.i (Ic -siiM, II, -', 2 ' Viiu. 

-Sn. Vril. utMi-ise- it cs 

“t'T .till i'Bit Vvinkuinn-sliii'.’' w ji' I, it 


-s'-t up the Fi'-tts Iituniiialis in tiic \cMr 
or Uuuic 4 a'^ u:,r. '2'Mn. tip- Liiul 

h\k:- i.t tliist liit.nze .scituc .ire sfiattcitnl in 
thni: lu'orJiti/c-, tJiP iiiea in’ 
iiiimv, .trnl lr,t\cs little dniiKt that the 
vMa" fpuni M'ithin, < <•. iiehtuin;.. 
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iircliain Etru-^caii cLisel. To sjK’ciiy one luiuute |i.n-ticnlar, — tl;f 
rows of tiny curls aloiiu’ tlie sjuiif from the iiiiine to tlie root ot 
the tail, and ayain, the tranverse rows runnhig hehind the 
shoulders, and almost meetimt heiieatli the brisket, like a girth, 
are iieeuliar features, often observable in the lions carved on the 
lids of the most archaic Etruscan sarcophagi, as guardians of the 
cor 2 )se.‘' Tiie face of the wolf is also surrounded hv a similar 
fringe of tiny curls. 

Among the numerous hiaujoes iii tliis museum, is a large oii/n. 
or rather the decorations of one, with reliets in r/g)oa-s'.sc wurk, 
nailed to a wooden frame, and of great interest ; hut the art is 
Toman, and the reliefs were discovered on the Ks(|uilni(n 
Therefore, “ non ragioniamo di loro.” b'or the same reason we 
imrst pass hy the curious Irrfini. or sedan-chair, also found on the 
Esijuiline, and the still mure wonderful JuicHiaui, or seat of 
bronze and tortoise-sliell, ini, aid with silver, found at .imiteiaium, 
among tlie Sabine Apennines, and presented by Signor AiigU'to 
Castellani to the ^Municipality of lluiued 


The third room from tiie entrance caantains the fruit ot recent 
excavations on the I'lsguiliiie, tlw earlier articles of wliieli are 
closely allied in character to the furnitm-e of Etruscan tombs : 
indeed, they may well be really Etruscan, belonging to the 23eriod 
when Home was an Etrusiam city, when her rulers were from 
that land, and her arts, and most of her institutions and customs 
were of Transtiberine origin. Tbe very rudest objects may even 
belong to a still more remote ei>ocii. ami a more iu'imitive race — 
to tlie jieople, whetlier of IVlasgic. d'rojan, < Scan, or I.atiii origin, 
who inhabited the site ages before the royal twins ‘’tugged at the 
she-ivolf's breast.” 

'I’he artielos in this room are not arranged in the order of their 
antirjnity, hut according to their use and jiuriiose, whether 
religious, domestic, architectural, or sei>ulchral. 1 shall treat ot 
those only which hear on the subjei-t of Etnina. 

As an instance of the care taken hy the ancients to tireserve 
the remains of their departed friends, I would ^lomt out a huge 
earthenware ju7/(o.s, ov (John in. inclosing another ^lot ot lead, witli 


^ 'Witness the liH'iiuiuent’s in tli-* 

Tonihj tie’ SaTri.faji at t.Vrvetri; (Vttl. 1. 
l>. 240), aiul tJu'.sy ill the JMustMiiti at 
tV>rneto (Vol. I. p. 4u3). 

^ The term ajipears a ini'- 


noiiior, f'»i the .-eMt i-s not larLre ennu;^oi Eh* 
two perM'nN, <*n]y 17 in wi.lth, 

and the siine in (h'j-th. The oiighiial 
tortnirte-'-hell wa-s deeaye-l ; that now covei- 
the arms of tlie sent is a re-'toiation. 
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;i cover of the same, within which is a third vessel, a lidded pot 
A)t alabaster, in which the ashes were deposited. The enter pot 
is stamped on the rim with a T.atin inscription. 

Hard hy, under a glass-<'over, are some folding tablets of ivorv, 
liinged, about nine inches in height, the mdy specinums, so far as 
I am aware, ot the pnijilhiri'S ot the ancients, whi<'h have come 
down to us, although these are so treiiuentlv represented on the 
cinerary urns ot Chiitsi and ^ olterra. in the hands of Ktruscan 
ladies,' h>y their .side are three .sn/h ot ivory discovered with them. 

But the most imposing object in this room is a tall column of 
earthenware, in tour drnnis, more than seven feet in height, and 
thirty inches in diameter, with holes or projections for the hands 
and teet, which prove it to have tunned the entrance to a tomb, 
sunk beneath the surface, like the well-toinhs of Etruria, This, 
however, is Iloraan, for the lid wliich covers the month of the well, 
hears an inscription in early Latin letters, '• E(,o. ('. Anto.vios.’’ 

Among the objects which surround the room, notice a 2'laiu 
urn in stone, shaped like a teniide, from the Esipiiline, hut 
similar to those found in Etruscan tombs. 'W-rv Etruscan in 
character is a relief in iirnfro, of rude art, representing two figures 
sitting hack to back, with others standing before tliein. Also the 
terra-cotta bust of a warrior, with coloured (lra2)ery, and with a 
wound in his breast. Again, the relief of two bh/fc, drawn by 
winged horses, with the wall of a city or temple in the background, 
might have been discovered at (fhiusi instead of at Home ; it is so 
2)urely Etruscan. 

On the shelves are fragments of relieth, and of friezes of terra- 
cotta, with anti'fuv-, retaining traces of colour, hut all Jtoman, 
and ot the Augustan period. Among them are many small urns, 
with the subject of Europa on the hull; also numerous heads 
of terra-cotta, like the portrait-heads found in Etruscan tombs, 
together with many ex-rofos in the same luateiial. 


- Ft svjifd, p, 1G3. Tlte rarity fit tlic'sc 
4\rti< les may Le explainc'l l»y their 
i>eeii forniCfl nf ivory, Ixme, aa«l jirolMhly 
also ot 's\nri<l, c-nute'l witii -wax, ainl tlie 
tliitmc‘'«t> ot Midi materials i\ill account tor 
tlieir ile>triu'tion in the course of t\\enty 
and odd ceuturie.s. The lacaync of the 
(■•oarse black ware inentioneil at y. 78, are 
sujfposed to have been tlie tahlets of an 
earlier peiiod, luit they liave never been 
fouml reju-e^entetl in other works of art : 
unlilie tlie hinj^Td tablets -whidi arc so 


I'fteii scon, ^ometiiiio-s open, .-snnietimc.s 
closed, in the liands of \i union on Ktrnscaii 
' ineraiy uiih In one siuli instance, in 
tlieiruseuni of Yolteiia (set p. Ifl.j), tlie 
tablets bear ;iti Ktrusomi msciiiaion, the 
epitaph of the huiv shose efhi,A' lioliK them. 
Jii't as ill a oiuer.uy urn (li-coveitd a few 
veals .sinoe at Cliiusi, the male ticiiiy re- 
< lining on its iid was represented in tiie 
.I'-t of reading an unrolled in- 

.siribcd with his oun epitaph. Bull, Iiist. 
J67d. p. Ids. 
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Tlie pottery is of red, lirorMi, Id-.ick, or jiale yidlow ware; tlie 
hiircJii')'ii Leiiii;' identical in cliuracter with that ioniid in Ixtrarla, 
and such as Xuiiia may have u-'ed at tlie haiupiet or the ^acritice 
although the peculiar relieved ware of Chiusi does not here tind 
its ('ounterpart. ( )f <ireek painted va-^es, there are not wanting 
fragments of different styles and periods, sutficing to show that 
the Homans of llepublieau times, though they had not the same 
passionate admiration f>r Hellenic ceramic art tlnit was felt hy 
the inhabitants (jf Chere, Targuiiiii, and Yulci, did to some extent 
avail themselves of it to adorn their sepulchres. 

A long glass-case in the centre of the room contains some nice 
fraeiiieiits of red Aretine ware, with figures in relief: articles in 
glass, plain and cidoured, heads of smalt, glass, and amber, with 
various objects in bronze, all found in the Es([uiline, though in 
many cases quite Etruscan in character. Yell worthy of notice 
is a female-head of llfe-si/.e, dug up in the garden of the .Vra Codi 
.'•oiivent. It is truly archaic : the eyes, whidi have now almost 
lost the Colour which once marked them, are placed obliquely like 
those of a Chinese; her mouth has the conventional smirk so 
common in archaic Cfreek and Etruscan sculpture, the earliest 
meto2ies from Selinus, for cxam^'le; her hair, winch falls low over 
her forehead, is jrainted black, and hangs down in flat masses, not 
curls, and her head is cajrired with the tutulus. By her side is 
the mask of a satyr, with miiiieiit eyes, snub iiirse, black beard, 
and hair in small black curls round his brow, and with iqmight 
brute’s ears, but full of life and character, (’ontrarv to the 
custom of Etruria, his flesh is 2>amted white. A third head, 
without any remains of colour, is that of the y(.'ung Bacchus, 
crowned with ivy. 


MLYEO KIUCTIEEIANO. 

This museum is contained in the enormous building of the 
C'ollegio Bomano, and -was long regarded as the tiiicst collection 
of early Italian antiquities ; and in truth in certain respects it is 
still unrivalled; but as a museum of Etruscan works of art, it 
is now far surpassed by the IMuseo Cfregoriano, and hy some 
lU'ovineial collections in Italy, to say nothing of tlie national 
ones of London, Paris, Berlin, and Mxmich. 

Belies of Boinan and Etruscan art are here so mingled that 
it reipiires the eye of an expert to distinguish them. AVe will 
first notice the works in stone ami terra-cotta. 


J liven. S.it. VI. -jl3. 
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Ilfif live several .ffchr of stone, of different forms, witli 
Etruscan inscriptions ronnd tlie top ; one in tlie sliai'c of a 
pine-eoiie bears tlie epigrajili '■ llaintliu Alsiiiei." Two women 
carved in in’iifru, sitting, one with a baby swaddled in her lap ; 
the other with four, an nnhnrrn': dc rirlu’sHi'.-i, rather inconvenient. 
f)n the wall over tliem are mitniric of terra-cotta — heads of 
women, satyrs, and g'org'ons, marked with colour ; one of tlm 
latter is represented as running with a monstrous snake in eaidi 
hand; her flesh is white, though the ground on wbiidi she is 
painted is also wliite. iMany portrait-heads of both sexes in 
terra-cotta, generally of life size : not a few of the women have 
veils, and some of them are extremely pretty ; just such charming 
faces as are still seen in Tuscany, tliough not so frequently at 
Home. There are little terra-cotta figures also, some Etrusean, 
more (ireek, but generally of inferior exeention. not displaying 
tlie sharpness of contour and the careful attention to details 
which characterist* the best period of Hellenic art. Of terra- 
cotta urns there are few, and those of an ordinary description ; 
some retaining traces of c<,)huir. There are a few pretty terra- 
cottas of the -VxigUstan period, among whicli one reju'eseuting 
Paris and Helen, or Pelops and Hippodameia, in a qiiinlriijii , is 
the ino^t attractive. 

One ca-e is lull ot the black ware ot Cliiusi and its neighbour- 
liuoil ; two others contain fireek and Etruscan vases, hut none 
of reiiiaikahle Ijeauty. The most interesting are an nljic in the 
so-called Pliamician stjde, and a large p/du/c, without handles, 
with archaic animals surrounding it in three concentric hands, 
and painted a pale red on a yellow ground. 

In one ot the central cases are varmns artlcdes of hone and 
ivory, glass and andmr. In another is a ccdlection of Etriiseau 
and Italian money from the earliest form, the ips riulc, down to 
the coins of the Empire, tlie greater part discovered in liS52 at 
th(> Pagui di ’Sdcarello — tlie ancient Aipne .Vpcdlinares — on the 
shores of I, ago Bracciano. Here are also several vases of silver, 
found at the same time and jilace, on three of whicli are inscribed 
an Itinerary from (iadcs to llome, with the several stations and 
the distances between them." They were prohahly deposited here 
in gratitude to Apollo for benefits received, by some Siianiard 
who bad made the journey from Cadi/ to Pome exjiresslv to 
take those waters. 

Bron/es of Etruscan and rioniau art are here mixed iiidis- 
^ See ^ (il. I. j). tjO. 
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vriiniiiutfly. ^Viuoiig tlie fnrmcr is tlie i-uriinis tinure of a tvavrior 
friurteeii inches high ; he Years u cuirass, with a tunic under it, 
hreeches which are torn :it hoth knees; in his casgue are two pro- 
jecting horns re[iresenting feathers ; and on his hack he ( arries 
a long pole, tenuinatiiig in a pair of wheels, iippai'entlv a.n anvi- 
cnltural instrument, on wliicli a hasket is suspended. Hercules 
with his club, in relief, is i;i the aivliaic Etruscan style. A hen 
ill this metal has an Etruscan inscrijition of three lines < ngraved 
on her A\ing. .Vinong these hrc>n/es observe :i rural yroup — a pair 
< if peasants, man and, woman, following a plough drawn by a yoke 
of o.xeii. It was found at Art.'/o, and is supposed to represent 
the hirtli < if Tayes. 

TiiL H.si.nsiiaxA Caskiij-. 

In the transverse gullery, with the bronzes, stands the cele- 
brated Cista Eicoroiiiana, so named fiMin its iirst possessor, who 
■presented it to this nm.seum — one of the most exquisite prodnc- 
tions of ancient art, a AVork .if its class nnrivalled in beauty, the 
glory of this inuseum, and of Home. It was brought to light in 
1781S. being discovered in tiic necropolis of Hranieste, Avhicli has 
since yielded so many beautiful works in metal, some of which, 
•jf recent acquisition, I shall presently have occasion to describe. 

This Avondei'ful ci-sht is a drum-shaped casket of bronze, four- 
teen inches in diameter, ainl abcuit sixteen liigli in itself, but by 
the addition of the feet, and of the ligines whidi form the handle 
to its lid, the total height is increased to twenty-nine inches. 
The designs for '.vliidi it is renowned arc- eiigraveil on the 
■surface, but with so delicate a liaiid as in parts to he scarcely 
distinguishable through tin- patina which coats it, unless suh- 
iected to a strong light. The subject is the victory of Tollux 
over Amycus. kiun of Bithvnia. 'I he legend slates that the 
Argonauts on their Vcwage to ('.iL-his landed on those shores, 
when Anivcus dcallenged any of them to a jmgilistic contest. 
The challenge Avas aecepted by Pollux, avIio easily overcame him, 
and. according to some versions of the myth, slew him, although 
others state that he bound him to a tree and there left him. The 
latter version is filhiAVcd here, and indeed Avas the favourite one 
with (dreek artists, aaIjo often illustrated it oii Auses and mirrors. 
The lid is adorned Avitli designs by the same hand, representing 
■the chase of the stag and of the Avild hoar. 

The designs on this ( i.sbt are of matchless beauty, and nn- 
(piestiomihly of Greek art, of the best period, although they have 

TuL. II. K K 
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been a^ciibeil to the close of the fifth century of Home.’’ 
Bronsted asserts that the designs were originally filled in with 
gold, which was seen by himself and Thorwaldsen ; but no traces 
of it are lunv visible, tliongh there are vestigvs of silvering.'’ 

So much for the cisfit itself; it is easj' to perceive at a glance 
that its adjuncts do not form part of the original. For it rests on 
three eagle’s feet, each grasping a toad : and above ea(di foot is a 
group of three figures in relief, one standing between tw<’> sitting. 
Two of these groups seem to be cast from the same mould, but the 
third is evidently a copy, ami a wretched cc'py, of the others. 
The handle in the centre of the lid is aFo composed of three 
figures, the central one the tallest, who passes his arms rcnnul the 
necks of two fauns, nakeil, with a deer-skin tied lauind their necks 
and depending behind. These figures are stiinted and inelegant, 
and are evidently subsequent additions to the ci-'-da ; in fact the 
jdaque on wdncli they stand covers the graven decorations of the 
lid. The same character may be given to the groups of figures 
above the feet. A comiiarison of these coarse clumsy groups in 
relief and in the round with the exquisite and refined forms graven 
on the body (d' the monument, atfords convincing 2>roof that the 
same hand cannot have jn’oduced the whole work. It is as if a 
drinking-bout by Teniers were introduced as a back-ground to the 
INIadomia della Seggiola. There appear, indeed, to l)e four dis- 
tinct periods or styles of art in this cista, as it now stands. First, 
the j)ure Greek style of the original monument. Second, the 
realistic Etruscan or Italic style, recognisable in the best 2)reserved 
foot-group, that below the figure drinking. Third, the coarser 
Etruscan style of the handle-groiqj ; and Fourth, the miserable 
•style, or rather absence of style, in the third foot-gruiqy which 
may be Human, or anything else. 

The plaque, on which rest the figures which conq>ose the handle, 
bears this inscription in early Homan letters : — 

KOYIOS TLAYTIFS MED EOMAI EEt'ID, ; 
and behind the groui) is another e2)igra2')h : — 

DIXDIA MAC'OLXIA ITLEAI DEITT. 

It is evident that these inscrii)tions have been added subse- 
iiueutly to the c/.-i/c, together with the figures of the handle, for 
they are engraved on the same piece of bronze, which now' covers 
some of the original design of the lid, and has, moreover, a yellow 

“ Momniseii aj.. J.Uin, CiU. Fiew. p. 42. Aim. In-,t. ISOG. p. 154— Sclmiie. 
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brassy hue, very unlike the delicate green patina-clad metal of 
the cista itself. The former inscription therefore probably applies 
to the handle alone, and may have been added vlien the casket 
was restored and rendered fit, by the addition of the feet and 
handle, to be presented by Dindia Macolnia as a nuptial gift to 
her daughter. Or if it have reference to the entire c-asket, it may 
have taken the place of a previous inscription on the original 
handle, which recorded the name of the Greek artist. It is more 
probable, however, that it has reference to the restoration alone. 
Whether the vista was executed in Greece, or at Prameste, or in 
Pome itself, it is manifestly the production of a Greek hand. It 
cannot be the work of a mere imitator ; the genuine spirit and 
feeling of Hellenic art pervade the entire subject; and it has 
been well remarked that among all the monuments recognised 
as Greek there is not one of purer and more perfect design.' 
Among the many figured visfc that have been rescued from the 
tombs of Prameste aird of TTrlci, not a few of which are remark- 
able for the beauty of their graven de.sigiis. this still stands 
pre-eminent, prinrvps. 


The Pai.esti!i\a Tiu'.asup.e. 

On the same floor of the building is exhibited the wonderful 
treasure of gold, silver, and bronze discovered at Palestrina in 
the spring of 1876, and recently purchased by the Italian 
Government. 

These articles formed the furniture of an ancient tomb, exca- 
vated by Some peasants in the xflain about three furlongs from 
that town, and not far from the church of Sau Pocco. It was not 
only a virgiii-tomb, but, fortunately fur its discoverers, it was the 
last resting-place of some nameless chieftain or high-priest, whose 
wealth had been buiied with him, and was thus ju’eserved intact 
through nearly 3,000 years. Its contents bear a close analogy to 
those of the Pegulini tomb at Cervetri, but the tomb itself wa^ 
even of a more primitive construction. It was not built up in the 
form of a passage, like that celebrated sepulchre, nor was it a 
subterranean chamber, like so many tombs in Etruria. It was a 
mere pit, sunk two yards below the surface, surrounded by rude 
masonry, inclosing a space some six yards by four, within which. 

' Ann. Inst. IStji', p. 202 — Sclione. tav. 2; liraim, BLo Ficoiun. Cista, 1319 , 
ThU wonderful work of Greek art lias been and by Padre Afaichi, m las work on. tla-s 
illut>trated by Uerhard, Etrubk. Spieg. I. Cista, lloma, 1313. 
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in a cavity HUiik in the floor, was ilepoNited tlie hoily. in all its 
jjanojdy of rich vestments and poi-gvous oniaiueiit', which sur- 
^lass in tlieir elaborate beauty even those of the Ileoulini sei)ul- 
chre. By its side lay also weapons and armour, and around tlie 
walls of the pit were deposited various articles tor the tculet or 
fur domestic use, in the precious metals and in fronze. all 
covered with earth, on which, at some luieht. were laid rude 
slabs of stone, also i-overed with earth, so as to leave no trace of 
the existence of interment belcuv. Xot a vestiye of a roof, if such 
ever existed, was to he seen. 

To si)ecify all the wonders of this tomb would occupy too much 
space, yet some of its contents are so novel ami curious as not to 
he passed over lichtly. To heuin with the case containing the 
gold roha. The most striking object in the collection, and the 
most elaborate piece of jewellery perhaps ever rescueil from an 
Italian sepulchre, is an oblong plate of guhl. eight inches by live, 
studded all over with minute tigures of beasts and chiimeras, not in 
relief, hut standing up bodily from the plate, and numbering not less 
than 131 in that limited space. There arc live rows of tiny lions, 
arranged longitudinally, some standing with their tails curled over 
their backs, some couchant, others sitting on their haunches, two 
rows of chiiuffiras, and two of sirens, Hanked transversely at each 
end by a row of exquisitely formed little horses, full of life and 
spirit. These ends terminate in small cylindrical is )llers, dec< >rated 
with meander-patterns delicately frosted, and with a lion's head 
at each extremity. It is dotihtfnl whether this marvellous piece 
of goldsmith’s work was worn on the breast or on the head. To 
judge from the place in which it was found in the tomb, at the 
east end of the cavity in which the body lay, and from the analogy 
of Etruscan or Italic breast-plates in tl'ie (iregoiian Museum, and 
in the possession of Bignor Augusto Castellani, all of wdiieli are 
much superior in size, I am inclined to believe it was worn on 
the head. It is evident, from certain little eyes at the hack of the 
plate, that it was sewn on to some stuff: hut liow it was worn, 
and who he was who was entitled to wear it, is, and will probably 
ever remain, matter of conjecture.^ 

In the same cavity, by the side of the body, lav three rihnhv, 
whose tarnished colour shows them to be, not of ‘pure gjld, but 


® Dr. Ilelbig takes ii to liave been a 
Lead diebs, and gives aesthetic rcabons fnr 
so regarding it. Bull. Inst. 1S76, p. 122. 
It bears a great analogy also, save lu form. 


to tlie ov.il plaques of gnLl found in the 
ReguUiu-(.r;i1as>i tomb, wliich we Lave every 
reason to believe were worn on the liead. 
Ut supra, p. 4Ki). 
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of cltu'trum, an alloy of that metal with silver. One of them is 
studded with tiny sj)hinxes, another with little lions, having 
double human faces, of the same elaborate workmanship as those 
that decorate the head-dress. Here were also found three small 
cylindrical cases of the same mixed metal, from six to eight inches 
in length, and about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, orna- 
mented with meanders and chevrons. They seem to have served 
to hold stylL But of imre gold, bright as if newly polished, is a 
little plain ^Injphos, or two-handled cup, about four inches high, 
with two Egyptian sphinxes at the setting-c>n of each handle. By 
its side stands a bowl full of fragments of gold leaf, the relics of 
the vestments of the priest or warrior, which were found mingled 
with his dust. There are fragments also of a fringe of pure silver 
thread, whicli may have adorned his robes, or more lu’obably his 
bier, for tubes of bronze, still containing wood, and ornamented 
vith silver li(jns, and with a fringe of the same metal, were found 
in the cavity with the luiman remains. On the other side of the 
body were discovered four heads of javelins, in iron, with remains 
of their wooden shafts ; and two iri>n daggers in silver sheaths, 
adorned with tigures of men, centaurs, and animals in relief, and 
with hilts ornamented with amber. Against the wall of the pit 
were also found the remains of three bronze circular shields, 
stamped with geometrical iratterns, but these are now a mere heap 
of fragments. But to return to the Kircherian Museum — in the 
same case as the head-dress are numerous pieces of ivory, some 
with lotus-dowers engraved on them and gilt, and all Egyptian in 
character — the adornments })robablv of some article of furniture, 
which has lung since perished. (In one i)la(pie is represented the 
boat of the Sun, with a steersman at each end, and the deity seated 
in the middle, to whom people are presenting their offerings. In 
the same case are live silver combs with very line teeth, and a 
band of birds in relief along the back ; together with many small 
buttons formed of gold-leaf laid on wood or bone, resembling 
shirt-studs ; and a perfect bowl of blue glass, probably the earliest 
in this tnaterial yet found in Italy. It was discovered inside one 
of the silver bowls. 

In a glass-case by the window are sundry bowls of silver gilt, 
some plain, others adorned with tigures in rapomsc work. (Jf this 
description is a cup live indies in diameter, with two bands of 
Egyptian tigures. It is marked Xo. It). Of silver gilt is also X"o. 20, 
ail open bowl, eight inches in diameter, with most curious scenes 
of men attacking huge apes or gorillas, w ho resist with sticks and 
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stones ; all tlie figures seem purely Egyptian. No. *21 is a silver 
bowl of the same size, not gilt, with Egyptian figures rq)i)iissc and 
incised, and surrounded by hieroglyphics in a double band, with a 
broad baud of the same also beneath the central scene. This bowl 
is likewise remarkable for bearing a Punic inscription, in such 
extremely minute characters as with difficulty to catch the eye. 
A situla, of globular form, which is adorned with Egyptian figures 
representing a lion-hunt, is pecuUar in having six serpents' heads 
in massive silver, gilt, bristling around the edge of the bowl. 
There are other silver bowls broken and smashed ; and a perfect 
g'niqniliDn of the same metal, whose handle terminates in a swan’s 
head. No. 39 is a broa<l handle of silver, bearing a double repre- 
sentation of the Assyrian Artemis, holding two panthers by their 
throats. 

Not the least curious and interesting articles in this wonderful 
collection, are the bronzes. Here is a pedestal of peculiar 
form, a truncated cone with recurved lips, like a modern llower- 
ghiss, standing thirty-five inches high, and showing four pegasi 
rearing, in relief, as the adornments of its body. It might be 
taken for a pot, but, as it is not open above, it can only have 
served as a pedestal. 

A IcJics or caldron of brim/e suppm-ted on an iron tripod, with 
human feet of bronze, and a bronze top, on which stand three 
naked men, or rather satyrs, with brutes’ ears, peeping into the bowl, 
and alternating with three dogs in a similar position and attitude. 
Another lehes has two handles, each decorated with two bulls’ 
heads. r>ut the most strange and incomprehensible of the relics 
in bronze are two crosses, each formed of two tubes of bronze, 
retaining fragments of their wooden shafts, and fastened tor'ether 
at right angles. At the e.xtremities of each, a dragon, a lion, or a 
Wolf, is represented couchaut, devouring his })rey. At the point 
of intersection, in one instance stands a lion with tail curled 
over his back ; in the other, a human figure bearing an enormous 
plume of feathers on his head. Behind this, in the former case 
a man and a woman stand, each crowned with this disproportionate 
plume ; and in the latter, their idace is occupied, on one side by 
a centaur, on the other, by a human figure kneeling, both over- 
shadowed by these palm-like crests of feathers. I confess nivself 
<pute at a loss to explain these singular cross-tubes. T'he best 
solution I can suggest is that they formed the angular adornments 
of a bed or bier, the frame of which was of wood. The art of the 
figures here represented is coarse, and q^uite Etruscan. 
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It cannot escape observation that while the articles in gold, 
silver, and ivory, are j)urely oriental in character, and the silver 
bowls are apparently importations from the banks Cif the Nile,- 
those in bronze bear so much resemblance to Etruscan works, 
that we cannot hesitate to pronounce them at least Italic, 
wliether from the right or left bank of the Tiberd 

The Italian (rovernment has purchased this extraordinary 
c(tllection of sepulchral furniture for the moderate sum of 70,000 
francs. dVhen I saw it at Palestrina soon after its discovery, the 
price asked was live times as great. 


The Vulcian Frescoes. 

In the rooms adjoining are exhibited tlie frescoes from the 
Francois tomb discovered at ATilci in 1857. These are no 
copies, but the original 25aintings cut from the walls of the tomb 
soon after its discovery, and then removed to Fome. where for 
many years they were lu-eserved in the jialace of Prince Alessandro 
Torloiiia, wlio had purchased the Bonaparte estate at Canino, in 
wliich the sepulchre was found. In 1875, however, the Prince 
transferred them for exhibition to the C'ollegio Jtomano, where they 
excite much interest, not only from their style of art, which is 
.su 2 )erior to that of most Etruscan wall- 2 )ainting.s, but also from 


•' Dr. Helldg the silver bowls as 

Pliceuit-ian imitations of Ej^yptiaii aii'l 
As.'^yiiau works, iiitit'daced into Italy by 
tlie Cartliaginiatis, not earlier than 650 b.c. 
He niaiutains that the style «if ait is a 
< onipuuiiil of Egyptian and Assyrian clc- 
nioiits, Sdiiictimes the one, s.-metiines the 
other predciuuiating, but both in tert.uu 
oases being mingled in the same boivl, and 
even in the '“aiue fignr<'. He cites the 
runic iiiscriptiun in tlie silver bo'\l. Xo. 
21, as decisive of its oiigin. Ann. Inst. 

I'l'- lo7— 257. Yet this msciijahui 
is SM minute as to be scarcely discernible, 
vliile the hicnghliliics are tui a large s< ale 
iind foim a X'i''3ntiueiit icirt of the decoi i- 
tiuns. Td iu(',t obseivcrs it will appear 
nut lunre probable tliat this lUsciiptioii 
marks the Punic origin of tliis apparently 
Egyptian vase, than tliat the Etniscuii 
legentl beneath the lo-ot of the k[iJ>jr. of 
Oltos and Euxitae"'' in the Museum of 
Coriieto, stamps that beautiful work of 
undfiubted (dreek art a< of EtniScan niami- 
i.icture. See Vo!. I, p. 4‘i5. In both 


instances the foreign in'<.iii)tioii appears 
to have been in-erted as a mere mark of 
owueidiip. ^loieover, in'taiues of Punic 
instriptiuns on works of luieign art — 
Assyiian, Egypti.m, irieek, Koinaii — are 
so mimeioUs, that we may well \euture t" 
‘[Uestion that the iii^criptimi on this bowl 
proves it-' Punic origin. 

^ For illustrations, see i\ron. Inst. X., 
tav. 31 — 33. The clo'C similarity, not to 
say identit\, uf tlie biun/es bdind in Etruria 
and at Pneiieste, is well known. The uicliaie 
sliiel'Js from the tombs ut Caie .aid of Piio- 
iieste seem to have been turned out of the 
same wurk-'liu[». Ann. lu't. ISdb, ]>, 41u. 
Eetweeii the most am lent toreutic piodue- 
tioiis of Etruvui and nf Eatiuiu there is in* 
C'.seutial ilitfeiem e. The ^ame hohU good 
of the bronzes «>f inoie advanced periods of 
ait- The engraved and niiriors are so 
similar, that it i'. iuipov^iiile to pioiiuunce 
from a eonsideivitiou -4’ the art alone, on 
whieh bank of the Tiber any inniiumeiit of 
this de^^cription was disOuveied. 



Hair suliject-;, soiuc cl’ wliii-li illu'.tr.ito tiie i!:iU\X' ti':ulitiuns 
lespertiiig the Ktru-^caii ihiia^ty ol' lunue. 

-Viiioiig them are illustration') cf <-ei-taiii ( ii’eck upvtli-;. ITei')* 
Ajax Aivas’’) is sei/iiig Cassamlra (" ( 'asn tuv ") hv the hair of 
her he.ul, and is about to dr.iw his sv. oril. while she, eiohraciiio' 
the image of I’allas with oia- liaiid, eiulea\ i_)iirs t'> thrust him. 
awav with the other. 'J'here l’ol\iieiki-s ami Ifteolvlrs are luiding 
their fratricidal struggle hv mutual 'lauuditer. Here .Vmphiaraus. 
to whom divine lionours were paid after his di ath. encounters 
Sis^i)hus in Hades, who is ix presented, not r..lling the huge rock, 
up the hill, according to the Version of the poets, hut liearing it ou 
liis slicudders. On the top i.)t the inu's, a pair of wings is <lis- 
tinguishahle, douhtless ti. (haiote the unstx'ii jiower which 
rendered all his lahour in vain, and hurled the rock again (hiwn 
the slot)e, ,ju,st as it had reached th>‘ summit.' There Xestor 
(“ Xlstuii ), and I’lneiiix (” Ihirixis ' each standing heneath 
a palm-tree, tire ctunx'i’snig Iroiu >]»posite snh s of a d*ujrtvav. 
It will be remembered that hoth t..ok pari in tlie nanus hekl 
in honour ot Tatrocltis ; their ['i'(.‘si.-nc< tliercdoi’e in this toinh is 

apjifc.priate. 

The scene of most interest, aiul at the same time of most 
horror, taken from the mythieal or poetii-al histoi’v of (dreeee, is 
one which represents the saeriticc ot i’rojan captisxs to the iiuuti'i,- 
of Patroelus. Achilles (‘•Aiiir.r’’) hiuiself is the priest or 
hutchcr. For he occupies the txaitre ot tla* sceim, cLnl in brazen 
cuirass and greaves, his lung yellow locks uncov< red hy ludmet. 
and seizing by the hair the wretched TTojau (■•Tu'-rAi.s") captive 
who sits naked at his feet imploring merc\-, he thrusts his .sWord 
iiit.) his neck; just as the swift-footed son of IVleus” is repre- 
•sented liaAing tieated T.^caon, the first tictim he* s,'ici'iiiecd to his 
friend Patroelus.' Above this Trojan stands f'lmrun (■■ CitAUr'’), 
in red jacket and blue c/uVow, wearing a cap or helmet, and hearing 
his mallet on his shoulder, ready to strike. His tiesh is a livid 
giei, hut ill othei lespects lit is hardly so hideous and truculent, 
as he is represented on many other Ftru.scaii niomiments. He is 
looking steadtastly at a female demon, designated “ Yantii,” who 
stands behind Achilles, with wings outspread, in an attit’ude of 
expectation, with her right hand raised, and watching the saeriticc. 
as if to indicate to Charuu the moment when it will become his 
duty to convey the spirit of the Hctim to the infernal worhl. 
This deity, who is probably the demon of death, aiisweriim to 
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the Thanntus of the (i-reekb/ weiirs eaiTiiip'rf aii<l Miiike-hlMcelet', 
uiul is draped in white, bordered xvith purple, hut there is no- 
thing beyond her wings to distinguish lier from a mortal. Behind 
her stands, not Patruclus, but his shade, de-^igiiated " lIixmiAi. 
I’atucklus,’' ' with a white band across his bosoiii, and a blue 
and white band about his head. He is wrap[>ed in a blue pnHinni . 
and a large circular shield, probably that of Achilles, rest> at liis 
feet. Behind him stands a bearded figiuv, spear in hand, but 
without armour, half-chul in a white iwUiuin borilered with purple, 
Avhoin, from the inscription “ AcHMEXurN' ” over his head, ve 
learn to represent the ‘‘king of men. ’ Homer, lie it reniembereil, 
represents him as present, and taking a prominent })art in tin 
ohsecpiies of I'atroclus. 

I'lie right half of the scene is occupied hy the two Ajaces. 
each bringing forward a victim, naked and wounded, who^e hands 
are bound behind his back. Ajax Telamonius i" .Vxv.ts Ti.Anr- 
") the more prominent of the two. is fully armed ; aiul Ajax 
( bleus .-Viv.ts ") is similarly armed, but without a 

helmet. The funeral p^’re, on which the corp.se of BatrLiclus was 
already laid, before the sacrifices of captives, horses, and dogs, 
were made to his innncs, is not shown. But, save the iulrodtu'- 
tion of Charuii and ^’anth, who belong fix the Btruscan siurii- 
world, the scene agrees well witli the description given us in t.lii' 
twciity-third book of the Iliad.'' These were the first wall- 
liaintings found in Jitruria which were illustrative of Hellenic 


Her name c\tTi is tiiaiulit to I'car a?i 
uffiiiitY to 2'han'if'>s. Soo tho i‘.'Hi.nkv **f 

Ligiuina, ijiill. In^t. 1S7 b, i*. -t'S. Tlic- 
namt' “Vaiitli" i-s attaclital ti> a Iciiiale 
(Utbob on llio large inaible .'.\riv]>l:agn.s of 
the Ca'Uooini culh.vti.'u. V'iJl .'/'j.'/v, 

P 

The ■word hnitlin’' " i-s ra>\\ \sell 
usceitaineil hy nii niumontal I'I-tilo to I'O 
e'piivalent to the etSu-Aov of the iTieek-s. 
in tile Grutta dell’ Uio>> at C orneto, wo 
have a tig'.iie paiiitcil "ii the wall, and 
Failed “ Hiutliial Ttria^aU,” ni the "Imde 
of Teire'-iaa. A luiirur found at Vnh i in 
I81I5, and now in the Greaoii.ui iMnrsrimi, 
ill wMeli Ciy.v&e.'? i> lepre^eiited •.on'-uitmg 
the aliade of Teiie.'ias in Ha'leb, i'. in-ieiihed 
“ Hintliial Tera>ia's." ft .so/y,/*-/, p. -ibd ; 
Jluu. Iiibt. II. tav. dP, And au Kuii-Fan 
Ta»se in the Beiignot fulleetion, Iws the 
epigraph “ Hhithial Xuiinucas ’ nttaelied 
to a female tigure lepre-sented intliecluuge 


of C’haruu. !Mon. Iu>t. IT. tav. 0 . 

^ An urn found at Volterra contain ^ tho 
wli'-'le of thi'i .'<ene, except the thiec 
figuic'. hehind A< Idlh.'., ruilely yaia oil, i ir 
identical in the eompo-'itioii, leaMiig not a 
<l"ul>t that either the Olio wa-s taken fiom 
the otiiei*. 01 h >tli from the ^aiue luiginti. 
The '.Celle between Aj.i.v and t'b'saiidia is 
al>o found on an MtiU's'-aii uiu illu^tiaB.d 
hy (jori (JIus. Ktr. II. tav. l: 2 aj. It can- 
not he donhted that the Etru'uui arti't', 
like the Homan, made n-se of certain 
iiiodeN, celebrated in their day and in 
nio>t ta^'O'' Gicek, wliicli they vaiied and 
moditied ut plea'-ure ; and thus i'. c.\])!ainc-d 
the aimilar tieatment of nntliolL.oical Mih- 
!ei ts hy tlie aitht'. of the ditfeieut cities of 
Ktnu-ia, which is ob-^ervable especially m 
the lehefs on eineiary urns arid sar o- 
pliaai. See Ann. List. lSoC‘, pp. 853-8dr. 
Biuuii. 
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but since their (li'^cuvelT, that of tlie (irotta Jell’ Oreo at 
C'oriieto has afforded us additional proof that the Etruscans did 
not always confine the pictorial adornuieiits of their sepulchres 
to the illustration of the peculiar customs, funeral observances, 
or religious creed (ff their native land. 

Another revolting scene of slaughter, taken from the Etruscan 
annals, covered the opposite wall of tlie tLmib. It would be 
unintelligible were it not that each ffgure has its name attached 
in Etruscan characters. INIastarna (‘‘ [Mak^iuxa ") with three 
companions, all, with one exception, naked, and armed only with 
short stvords, is represented in the act of liberating Creles 
Vibenna (“ Kaii.k Yipixas ") from prison. Mastarna is cutting 
with his sword the cords which houml the arms of his friend, 
while his comrades are murdering three unarmed men, who 
aitpear to have been just aroused from their slumbers, and who 
probably represent the gaolers. Their names are “ Lauxii 
Elthes,” “ Eask];,” and •• Avi.i; Yipixas," and their victims 
are respectively designated “ Lauis Pai’atjixas Yi.i.zxai ii,” 

PesXA AeKWsXAS SvF.TIMACH," and “ ^■EXT!IIKAI 

I’ESACiis." On the adjoining wall a fourth companion of 
ilastania, called “ ^Makki; Caaiitexas," is about to murder 
“ C.XEVi: Taeke Pa'MAtn.” 

A\'e learn from the fragment of a speech of the Emperor 
Claudius,' who wrote the history of Etruria in twenty books and 
may be presumed to have well mastered his subject,'' tliat 
Mastarna was the Etruscan name of Servius Tullius, who, 
according to the Eomau amiuls, was born of a slave ( )cresia, hut 
by the Etruscan chronicles was represented to have been the 
faithful companion of Cieles Yihemia, and the sharer of alibis 
fortunes; that when that Etruscan chieftain was driven out of 
his native land, and brouglit tlie remains of his army to Pome, 
where they occupied the mount which from him was called the 
C teliaii, Mastarna accompanied him, changed his name ti i Servius 
Tullius, and eventually olitaiiied the royal dignity as successor 
to Taripiiiiius Priscus. llie scene here represented prohablv 
illustrates some prior event in “the varied fortunes’’ of Cades 
Yihemia, of which we have no record, and wliich fruiii the names 
of the victims appears to have happened in Etruria. That Cades 
had a hiotliei named Aules, we already knew from Eatiii 'writers, 
and that he was slain at Pome by one of his brother’s servants.'’ 

■ Inscribed on a bronze tablet found at ^ Suetonius Claud. 4-’ 

Lyon. Gruter, P. S'E.’. zVruobius ’ zW. Xat VI. 7. Festus 
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The utlier names liere iiiseriheil are i[uite unknown, Itnt we inaj* 
remark that there is reason ti) believe that the terminal “ Ach ” 
signifies, from, or of, and that used in combination with a proper 
noun, it indicates the origin of tlie individual ; thus, Laris 
I'apathnas comes from Velsina, and Cneve Tarku from Home. 

Two figures, and by ]io means the least interesting, remain to be 
noticed. 153 'the side of one of the false doors painted on the walls 
of the tomb, stands a man, named “ ^LL Satius, ’ with a laurel- 
wreath about his brow, sandals on his feet, and a large toga of a 
purplish-brown hue over his sinadders, which is decorated with a 
scroll border, and with three figures of naked men dancing with 
sword and shield, b’rom the colour of his toga, from his wreath, 
and from his attitude'ga/.ing intenth' upwards, we maj' infer him to 
represent an augur, which view is confirmed by the figrrre of the 
boy crorudung at his feet in white tunic bordered with purple, 
wlio ladds up a bird on his fist which appears to he fastened h\' 
a string. This ho\' is designated “Aenza."^ The figured toga 
Worn hy Saties is doubtless the toijn jiicta, which in Rome was 
Worn only hy generals in their triumphal processions, but in 
Etruria was the insi[jiu‘ of magisterial dignm-,’ and of which this 
is, I believe, the onh' coloured representation that has come 
down to ns. These two figures, in an artistic point of view, are 
inferior to the others in this tomb. 

These frescoes belong to a period Avhen tlie art of Etruria 
had been deeplv infiuenced by that of Greece. Not only do the 
subjects here represented prove an intimate acquaintance with 
the mythology and poetry of the Greeks, but the masterly design 
throughout betrays a careful studv of Hellenic models. The 
vigour and truth td' the movements, the natural jiose of the 
quiescent figures, and the cliarming grace of tlie fragmentaiy 
figure of Cassandra, wliicli ma_v he a copv of a Greek original, 
are so maiiv evidences (it this studv and of the intiueiice it 

;il-o IS. Tu-cmu VLum) iu immlatuil tliui Koine woul.l govern ilie world. Cf. 

j'ccTiEi tu ixiei to t\vo riiii. XXVIII. 4: Diun. II. il. IV. c. G1 ; 

Vihenna, Avho caiue to h'-lir in tlie time Tatit. Aun. IV. Go. 

<4 Tai-iuiiiin- ru^Lii'-. AiU(-].iU'> tclK us ^ Tliis l.oy Iieai^ lau.-li .itrliiitv to certain 
that Tai'iuniiu*, iu digging* tlie f-unula- ligmes in bronze, ^vhi.:h represent a boy in 
tidiis iijr the teuipk nt Jupitei Ca})itvIiiiU'-, a "itting ur fc-piattiug iio-sitioii, -vvitli a biid 
I idiiTiiit td light a bludily head, wliieli tvab tai hi-' hand. / t ki/jnx, p. 479. 
supposed to be that of Ulus (AuIirs) or Abu-inb. S.d. I. G. The trahca. 

Tolas, fidiii which the temple and lull tnr>k when wholly of purple, was sacred to the 

the name of Capitulinus. i'crviu-' (ad ; that of X‘^uple with a little white 

din. Mil. b4o) adds tliat all Etruscan was woni by kings: tbvtt of purple and 
arusx'ex being consulted as to the lueaniug sati'ion by augurs. iSueton. ajL Serv. ad 
of this omen, iiiteix>reted it as a piogn.i-tic -En. VII. Gl:i. 
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exerted on native art. Yet the litriucan character is not lost — 
onij’ Bubdued and moditied by the bnperior refinement of the 
Grecian.® 


3 “The Lasc of the ^ays l>r, 

Brunn, “the entire <.linia«-ter of tin.- -io- 
sign und of tko ooloming, tlie «mr. opti m 
of the iigiire^, and a gi'cttt ]'art *>f tht* >ult- 
jects in tom]) are Greek." Ne^eitlio- 
less even a superficial glain e sIk.m-s ju 
E truscan htiud, and tlie t^entimcnt oi tlie 
■whole is so thoroughly Italh, that a 
who ■\^a'' piesent at the ojaniiig of the toiao 
fancied for the moment that hcMa-^ hH-king 
at Tuseau paintings of the *.in 4 Ue'Cent.> 
jieriod. “ AYo have here in fatt Gietk a’t- 
uccommodated to Etruscan feeling. ' Ann. 
Inst. ISdOj p. aho itull lii-.t. 

16S7, pp. 113- lol, 2suel Des Velger-> , 
and Etrurie et ies £trus<pies. II. j-p. 47- 
52 ; III. p. ]8, and i-I. 21-oU. 

The descni)tion which tlie di-cuveur. 
M. i)es Yeiger-', has gi\eu us of the 
ing of till" painted toiah, I iuu"t gi\e i.' 
his own words. 

‘‘ J'ui dceiit uilleuis i'impie'ri'iou tpieino 
fit eprouver le speetaeic dont noU" innio- 
frai»pes, ]or")iu’au dernier coup de i>i'. 1 > 
pierre ^pii feimait reiitree de la ‘VM’te 
cc<la, et <pio la lumiere de uos to^.lic*" Mut 
4clairer de> voutc^ dont lien, depuis pin- 
de vingt sieedcs, ii'avait trouble rob^cniitc 
ou le silence. Tout y etait encore daii" ic 
meiiie etat quaii jour ou Tun on av.iit 
mui^* rentiee, et raiitiipie Etiuiie no- ' 
appavaisMiit coiiiine aux temps de .-a 
splendeur. Sur leuis couches lunerairc". 
dcs guenieis, lecouveits de leiiis auuiiie'. 
."ieniblaieiit sc rei> 0 "er dc" coiuhat" .(iri!-. 
xivaieiit livics xuix Komains ou ii m ^ 
aneeties Ic's (hiulois. Eoimcs, ^etemeut.', 
^toffes, couleuis, fureiit app.ireuts pen 
dxint (piehpies minute"^ puis tout .s’evaimuit 


a iuc"!!io fjtio Tail e'tu'iciu pthudrait dui-v 
la ii\pie. ou iio" fiaiul-eaux va'-iliant'. 

^aieiit li'alioid de ^’»•t^■lndl>* lUL 

ane • v<ii .itnai tlu ptis")' ipii n out i' n iiicni', 
Ii d HOC <l un "oiige, et di"}Miat ciuiiiio 
p-aa null" punir lie nolle temeiine 

I .iiiu'ite. 

IVnd.tiit «juc oe" nelc" depouiUo tujn- 

o. tier.t on i)oU""icie aii contact d-' Ta’i-. 
i‘atH.u-.pheie dt-veiiait plu< ticn"partute 

11 - u.ai- viiiic" alui-. eiitoure." d'liuc autro 
pujMilatioii gucni»'rc due aux art.^fc*" d'- 
I'Ktiitiie. i>e" peintures inurale'j oruaicnt 
la > lypte ilaii" tout "oii peiimetie et sem- 
I'iaient "aiiiiiiei .iiix leliets de U"" loiehc" 
Blent- 't dies attiierent tuiite moii att'-ntion, 
‘VI* c.Ic" me seml'laient la part plus lielle 
do i.oire dceouveite, D’uu mjIi. h.-, piin- 
file" 'c rappoi talent aax mythcs do la 
et les noiii" guc^ iii'CMf*! en 
cai.oTeios etius'juea. ne Jai""aient aii'-uiio 
im.eititu-lc aiir le sujet : hj-, pooiixe" 
d'Hi-mcie ravaiciit iii"piir. soU" 

Ic" youxi uu des dranie'' Ic" jilu-s "aiiglant" 
de / le •"acrifii.e qiie fait Aeliille de-% 

j.ii'onniei" tioyeu" "ur lo tombeau dl- 
l’ itio-le. l\u."on- a la fre"'pLe ipil 
pendant, et ipii n aMut plus riea de Ii 
Gie-c. ,"l ce n e>t 1 ait a\aiice, retiiile -'a 
nil. le niodele, la, saillie die." mu-t h-,-, 
i c-vpies"iun des figures aiiimee" par dc.- 

p. 's-iuiiv vinlente.", I'haliilete entin a\e‘ 
Liquello etaient rendu, s Je.s edets do 
iumieie. le.s uiuoie" et le.s demi-tcintes. 
(pliant au sup-t. il (:Uit eMdeioment 
national ; hi fuim..- tout dru"que dcs iinru'. 
iu"* lit" au-de.'"Us de i liaque pei'uunago 1 l- 
dei.iuntiait ."iirti'aiii’.ut " 
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Tiv/i", e I’oiira * lie gin\A. — Fii icata. 

ill :i' 111 tAlhui', ct in sO'le M.uii’ua opc'' 'ixut'i uuu^. — I’ lin'. Nat. IIist. 

'1 liE fxteiit of the Etruscan iloininion iu Italy has alreach^ 
hot'll laentioncd — that at o>ne i>orio(l it comprised almost all tlie 
oiitire pouinsula, stretching northward to the Alps, eastward to the 
Adriatic, and southward to the plains of Campania and the (lulf of 
Salerno. Hut in tliis work T have hitherto oontineil my attention 
to Etruria Proper, to tlie country lying between the Apennines, tlie 
'filler, and the sea, and have not transgressed those limits, save 
iu treating of h’ideme, “tlie Etc ,Ir pnnt of Etruria” on the Tiber, 
and of Eonie, also at one time an Etruscan city. To treat of the 
other two great regions of Etruria, Circuniiiadana and Campaniana, 
would swell this work far beyond its prosier limits, yet so many 
discoveries of Etruscan antiijuities have been made within and 
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around Bologna, since tlie publication of niy former edition, and 
so nmcli interest lias been excited b}* those discoveries, that niv 
readers will [).irdon me fur requesting them to cross the 
Apennines with me to the city of arcades and leaning towei’s, of 
learned ladies and savoury sausages. 

That Bologna represents an Etruscan city is not to be ques- 
tioned. The name by which it was originally known — Felsina — 
is so purely Etruscan, that we do not require the testimony of 
Pliny to that effect — “ Bononia, Felsina vocitata, cum priiiceits 
Etruriie esset.’’' It is the very name which "STlsinii bore in 
Etruscan times, and Felsina tvas probably colonised from that 
city." 'When Pliny designates it as the chief city of Etruria, he 
must be understood as referring to the northern and trans-Apeii- 
nine division of that land ; Cato also calls it the metropidis of that 
region, and records its foundation by an Etruscan king,'’ wliom we 
learn from other sources to Lave been Ocnus or Aucnus, brother 
or son of Auletes, the founder of Perusia.'^ The Etruscans were 
driven out by the Boian Gauls, in the fourth century n.c. but the 
cit^’ retained its original name. It was taken by the Piomans in the 
year 008 [196 n.c.),'’ and colonised by them seven years latcu’, when 
it is first mentioned under its Latin appellation of Bononia.*' 

It is universally believed at Bologna that the city occupies the 
site not only of Boman Bononia, but also of Etruscan Felsina ; 
yet any one acquainted with the sites of Eti’uscan cities on the 
other side of the Apennines, will find it ditficult t > accept this 
doctrine, and to believe that the founder of the Etruscan citv 
wordd have selected a position in the pl.-iin, strengthened bv no 
cliffs, or other natural advantages, when inum-diatelv behind it 
rises a range <)f stee]> heights, broken at intervals bv deep cl-fts or 
hollows, aird presenting a choice of sites, any one of ^\hii h, by the 
addition of fortifications, such as the Etmscaiis were Voiit t(.i con- 
struct, might have been made impregnable in those days. To judge 
fronr the analogy of other sites of this anti(piity. the most probable 
position appears to be on the extremity of the range to the north- 
west, on the hill called Alonte della Guardia. vhich overhangs tin- 
Ileno, where that river issues from its niouutain-gorge, and whose 
slope IS mrw caivered with a long hue of arcades leading from the 


* Plin. X, H III, -20. 

“ Vide SUjiKI, p. ’J.>, rf, IJv. V. C 3 . 

^ Cato, lie Origiml>u.-5. Virgil, linvover, 
rlaiins the UP.tiup 'lit in lioiioiir fi<r lii-i 
native city of Mautn.x, X. 

* Sil. It.il. YIII. 301 ; Sltv. .!■] JLu, 


X. I'.IS Smile aitn tint tliu city li" 
Jiiiilt *■ (g'-ciia, 'iilmli 1 . i.ille! 

r."iiMi,;,iy riiny (l,., . cit.l .Ji, ak. cf 

C.i-fii.t .iicl FcImii.i n itc tewn-. 

" Liv. XXXIII. 27 . 

® Liv. XXXVII ;.r : V. r.iwrc 


I. 1.7, 
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city-gate t<.) tlie sliriiie of La Madonna di San Luca which crests 
its simmiit. In the early summer of 1877 I revisited Bologna 
with the express purpose of ascertaiuiug, if possible, by a careful 
inspection of the ground, on which of the four or five heights 
which overhang the city, Felsina must have stood. I failed, 
through unforeseen difficulties, to determine the site yet my 
persuasion that the Etruscan city occupied a position somewhere 
on that range, is not in the least diminished ; and I feel confident 
that if the precise site is ever discovered, it will be at some eleva- 
tion above Bologna. That an ancient town in such a position 
should have had its necropolis in the plain beneath, is natural 
enough, there being ]io lack of precedents to that eft'ect, unless 
the 2 >hiiu were h.iw and swam 2 iy, which at the very base of the hills 
is seldom the case, and is ceiiainly not in this instance. 

At the risk of giving otfence to all the antiquaries of Bologna, I 
must record my firm iiersuasion that that city oceiipiies the site of 
Bomau Bononia, but not of Etruscan Felsina; although I do not 
doubt that the ancient cemeteries recently discovered -within the 


~ The tliffioultic' I encoiintoretl Mere 
tivofoM. The cre.st of every height in the 
range conunanding the town, which 'wa'' 
wide endiigh and level enuugh to have 
nccoiuuiodated a city such as Felsina lua-'t 
have hei'Ti, i-s now oi.'cupied 1 >y a fort, wliieli 
in no ca-'C wa- I X'^ATiiltted to enter. Thi'' 
is a iliihrulty whu.h a native might juo- 
l-ahly overci'nio, hut a f'oei;;nor hardly. 
Then tlie sod 'd’ the eiitiie range is a loo-sc 
math vliigh i> veil to he liahle to 

shirt its ^lufa.o iii the C’Ui-se of ages, sa 
that it the >'ity oLupied a prominent 
hcLfht, it might he denuded of all ti.iees of 
aE».ient iitihitation, and if it stood on lover 
ground, niiedit have them covered iij) hy the 
soil washed down ireuB above. I have exjjeri- 
eiiced the movable character of such a soil 
in my excavati-jns in tiie (dreek cemeteries 
of Sinily. XuTi-existeiice caiiiint in suidi a 
oa^e be logically deduced from non-ax>p»ear- 
aiiee llemaiiis <if the ancient valLs are 
not likely to exi^t. far their dcnioluioii for 
buiMiiiig purpo-iOs in the course ‘if so many 
ages and on a mte v\hich has always ie> 
tamed it>, x>opulati<)ii, i-s ea^ly exi'Uiiied ; 
especially iii a ease like thi% vhere the 
Idocks must have been brought from a dis- 
tance, theie being no local rock lit f‘>r the 
purpioie ; notlunu Imt here and theie a 
.stratum of ij/ipsum. 


Next to the iMonte della Gfuardia, the 
most likely site for Felsina ajipeared to me 
to he the height now oecuxiied by the Villa 
Kouzano, helonging to Count Gozzadini, 
where a large xioition of the level summit 
is now occiiided by a fortres.'. In 1S4'' 
a luiinlier of anciont bronzes were disin- 
terred on tlie northern slope of this height, 
and tragments of Etnisran bhi' k jiotteiv 
vavuislied, and also of Ibunan ware, bave 
more leceiitly been broiiViit to liudit on the 
summit, ‘‘suggesting a sueee'sinu (,f in- 
habitants at vaiii'iis leiiBite ep^'ibs nu this- 

platean, wlience tlie eye wandeis over an 
immense horizmi.'' The bronzC' crimprisod 
four horse-l'its, a doulde-edgeil swiu-il, a 
knife, massive jthuhi and l>ea\y rings, 
Ijerhaps belonging to harness, a ilmk, 
thought to be a iihultro, or hor'e-'-rnainent, 
Mith other aiticles, many similar to th'-'C 
feund at Villaiiov.i, and theiefae of high 
antiquity. (Tozzadini, Mijls de Chev il 
Italique^ de lloiizano. p. p. (Jn the ciesi 
of the next height to the south, in tli*. 
grounds of the Villa Ravardin, I obsei\ed 
a number of 1 iide slabs uf yellow '.indstonc. 
like that of the from La b’eit'sa, win, Ii 

seemed to have bjen recently disturbed, 
and here I picked up .soiue fragments of 
early pottery, and a portion of a sword-Mad-.- 
of bronze. 
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■walls, and on various spots aroiiiul them, either lenued part ot 
the jnreat necropolis ot Felsiiia, or heloimed to the villayes in its 
neighhoiirhood. 

In treating of the excavation-^ in thi^ necrop(di-^ and describing 
tlieir fruits, I should premi'-e that lj(douna ha-- la eii nio^t lortiinatc 
in having for explorers of lier ritru'-can remains two such men as 
the Count ( iiovamii Coz/adiiii. and the ( 'avahere Antonio /annoni, 
who have not only prohed her eeiiieterie^ to the bottom, but 
iiave bestowed untiring study and research on the fruits of their 
labours, and have given minute and cart fully detailed ac.couiits 
.if their discoveries to the world, Xo Ktruseaii cemetery on 
the other side of the Apennines eaii boast of such a descriptive 
literature. ]>ut this very niihm-ni'i ih’ renders it im- 

possible to do justice to tlie subject within the limits of a chapter, 
liven Captain Burton, who has devoted an entire volume to it, in 
'.vhich he has displayed learuiug. wit. and acumen, can hardly 
be said to have given such an account of these excavations, as 'will 
satisfy the autiipiariau iiiipiirer.'' 'i'he sketch I can offer is still 
more slight and imperfect. Those -who would have a complete 
picture must consult the elahorate puhlications of these illustrious 
Bolognese gentlemen. 

I must take this opportunity of calling the attention I'lf the 
British public to the beautiful work in folio whiidi the Cavaliere 
/annoni has now in the press, descriptive of his excavations and 
of the antiquities of La Certosa, and illustrated hy IdU photo- 
graphs. It is appearing in -2.5 numhers, of which several are 
already published, at 10 Italian lire the nmiiher, 

VlI.I.AXOVA. 

The ancient cemetery that was first brought to light in the 
neighbourhood of Bologna, was that of A'illanova, which lies 
about five miles to the L.S.B. of the city near the Idice torrent. 
This is also the most primitiA-e, and in some respects the most 
interesting of all. In May, 18.jo, a pot containing burnt bones 
was discovered on the estate of Count Giovanni Gozzadini at 
Yillanova. The Count, suspecting that this Avas not an isolated 
instance of sepulture, instantly commenced excavations on the 
site, and continued his operations for tAvo years, until he had 
comiTetely exhausted the cemetery. He conducted these ex- 
■eavatioiis in a spirit Avlilch iinfortumitely has been to(j rarely 

^ “■ Etni-ran Bologna, a Stinly,” l,y Itieliard F. Burton. London, Lsra. 
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itpplicd to Mieii re.seiU'ches, snpemiteiidiiig tliem in person, a:,- 
sisted Ly Ins lady, wliose zeal was not inferior to las own, eare- 
fully noting every object 3vitli its peculiarities of form, decoration, 
or 2 )osition, and setting an example which it is to lie hoped will 
be tVdlowed by all future cx|)iorers of ancient sites. He was most 
fortunate in one resiiect. Tlie tombs he opened oil this site were 
all exactly in the saim' state in whicli they were left, wlien, to usi‘ 
his own Words, ■'•'the (ctrrninn rule was pronounced.'’ This was 
fortunate also for autiipiarian science, for the history of the 
peoph' here interred is written only in their sepulchres. 

T’he cemetery was of very limited extent, about 80 yards long 
from 11. to Y’., and 30 from X. to S. It contained 103 sepul- 
c'hres, lying a yard or more apart, and from 1 to 4y feet below 
the surface. The westei'ii boundary of this area was marked by 
a conical stone whicli rose above tlie level of the tombs. Six of 
these, larger and more important than the others, and ditfering in 
form, probably the seiuilchres of the local aristocracy, were sepa- 
rated from the re^t by an open space, traversed by a raised ])ath- 
way of stones mixed tvith charcoal. The other tombs were of 
four descriptions. (Some were composed of rude slabs, forming 
a sort of cliest or coffin, surrounded and covered by small stones, 
laid together without cement ; others were of similar construc- 
tion, hut without the pebbles ; otliers again were pits, eitlier 
rectangular or cylindrical, lined with similar small stones, and 
from 30 inches t(.> ~> feet in dojith; while the greater number 
were simple pits or graves sunk iu the eartli. Tlie number of 
each description was as follows : — 


Tomlis 0 iii-tructed of Z'_ 

Constructed of slabs anti covered with iK-btjIcs . . rs 

,, lined with small stones I'l 

„ sunk in the earth 123 

Total 1>I3 


f)f the six aristocratic tombs, four were nearly 0 feet scpiare, 
and about 41 feet high, constructed of small stones without 
cement, with roofs formed of the same materials, but which had 
sunk iu the centre and crushed the furniture they contained. 

Fourteen of the tombs in this cemetery contained skeletons, 
all laid with their feet to the east, and most of them with their 
liaiids joined on their bodies, in the idd Fgy[itian fashion. A 
few were doubled up iu a sitting posture, like the mummies of 
Peru and Brazil. These body-tombs were not separate from tlie 
others, hut mixed indifferently with them. Similar objects were 

VOL. II. r L 
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found in tombs of both descriptions, but more abundantly in 
those with burnt bones. In these latter tombs there vcas always 
one large pot with the remains of the deceased, and almost 
invariably it had but a single handle ; a very few which were 
formed with two handles, had always one of them l)rokt'n before the 
vase was placed in the tomb, resembling in this respia-t the earliest 
cinerary pots found at Chiusi and Sarteano.’’ They were of black 
or red clay, very rudely ornamented, all imperfectly burnt, and con- 
sequently porous, althcmgh this porosity may in some instances be 
owing to the decomposition of the glaze through exposure to the 
damp for so many centuries. livery put contained burnt bones. 
7iot ashes, and was covered with a one-handled cup inverted, or 
with a disk of terra-cotta. iMost of these Ossuary pots were 
louiid standing upright, many in a horizontal position, and a few 
were laid diagonally. They never st(ajd in the centre of the 
grave, but always towards the east side of it. Around the pots 
the pit was filled with the ashes and charcoal of the pyre, among 
which fragments of burnt bone, the “nigra favilla ” of Tibullus, 
showed the combustion to be incomplete. The Homans in their 
cinerary urns always mixed bones and ashes together ; these 
contained fragments of bones alone. Among these remains were 
found inanj' objects of terra-cotta, bronze, iron, glass and amber ; 
sometimes mixed with hones of animals — oxen, sheep, pigs — and 
with eggshells ; evidently the remains of the funeral feast. 

The cinerary, or rather ossuary pot, was always accompanied 
hy accessory pots of various forms, in some instances forming a 
confused heap, the larger containing several of the smaller. As 
many as forty have been found in one tomb. None painted, for 
this ware is supposed to he prior to the earliest painted potterv 
of Etruria, and not a trace of Greek art was here visible. All 
were of coarse clay, red or black, yet often of elegant forms, as a 
visit to the Count's collection will attest. The ossuary pots are 
very hke one another, red and without ornament ; save three, 
which have a pecudiar form like that of certain vases from 
the Alban Mount, notv in the Gregorian IMuseum. Thev have 
but one handle, and are decorated with meanders, concentric- 
circles, chevrons, and serpentine lines, scratched or stamped on 
the clay when soft. At a later period rows of geese and of 
primitive human figures were introduced, alternating with geo- 
metrical patterns. The smaller vases are generally of more 
elegant shapes, and of much lighter and finer clay than the 

® L't supra, pp. 336, 365. 
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ossuaries. A few of them are of the form of dice-boxes, cylindri- 
cal u itli a bottom half-way up, so as to form a double cup — which 
Count (doz/adiiii takes to be the oeVaj d/xf/itKii-eAXor of Homer, 
foimdiiiy liis opinion on the statement of Aristotle, who describes 
it ot this form, in illustrating the cells of a bee-hive.^ 

01 teiTa-c(_itta were also the whorls, or pear-shaped pieces of 
clay, pierced with a hole perpendicularly, of which mane were 
sometimes found in the same tomb. Count Gozz:adini takes them 
to be little weights attached to garments to make them hang 
})roperly, and to liave belonged to tlie ndjcs of the deceased which 
had been ljurnt on the pyre. Such weights, or tassels, are often 
reju'eseiited in ancient monuments.- 

There were also numerous little cylinders of terra-cotta, with 
button-formed heads resembling dnmb-bells in miniature, of wbich 
he found many in the same tomb. These are not novelties, having 
been discovered in alnindance in the Isis tomb at Vulci, and 
other early Etru-can sepulchres, but the use and meaning of them 
has imt yet been determined. 

Bronze and iron were both found at Yillanova, but the former 
much more abundantly than tlie latter, which induces the Count 
to refer this cemetery to the time of “ the first epoch of iron.” 

Of the c:'.s rutlc nine examples were found; of later money none. 
Numerous specimens of ^fihidcc in bronze were brought to light, 
sometimes incasing amber, or a blue and yellow silicious paste, 
like glass. As many as tlm-ty jibahe in one tomb seemed to sho3v 
that the relative^ sometimes cast their robes on the funeral pyre. 
In one instance the beads of the rihula had been fused together 
by the heat. 

Hair-i)ins were also abundant ; used by the Etruscan women, 
as well as by those of Borne to build the hair into a tall cone, 
which was covered with a caja or veil, and called a tutiiUis. 

Of bracelets he found twenty-six — some of which seemed to 
have been W(jrn by men, and some by women. Two were of iron, 
the rest of bronze. 

There were also many globules, or beads of bronze, which the 
Count took to be the weights attached to dresses, as already 
mentioned, such weights being alluded to by Horace : — * 


^ Aribtnt. De Aniin. IX. 40. See 
the Appendix to the Iiitn-ductiou to this 
work for fnrtlier ^eril:Hk^^ on this subject. 

“ The edit'd- of SJdiemauii's Troy 
(p. 4i)\ takes the similar whorls found on 
that site to bo .spiudles. tliou^^h the Doctor 


himself believes them to have been em- 
ployed as olTering-s, or worshipped as idi-ds. 

^ Juveii. Sat. VI. 502. 

* Hor. Ep. I. vi. 50. A happy explana- 
tion of a passage which has sadly puzzled 
scholars. 


L L 2 
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■■ !5Iercemur serviim qui dictet iiomina, la'vuin 
Qiii fodiac latuj?, et cogac trans pondcra du.\tra!n 
Porrigere.'’ 

He Ibimd ;i few speoiineiis of axes in Lroii/e. similar to those 
discovereil in other Etru-eaii tombs, and also two axes ot iron; 
knives of both metals, ai)pareiitly for saeritleial nse, some ot 
singular forms, resembling a guillotine in miniature, and numerous 
specimens of the crescent-shaped blades, supitosed to be nuracuhi 
or razors, which abound also in the well-tombs ot f'hiusi and its 
neighbourhood.'' Two lauce-heads of iron were tlie sole weapons 
brought to light in this cemetery. But the articles which have 
given rise to most discussion as to their use and purpose were 
ten plates of bronze, shaped like a hatchet with a handle attached 
above for suspension and occasionally pierced with one or more 
holes, s'.prare or oblong, in the centre of the ])late. They were 
from four and a half to six iuclies high, and from three to five 
and a half wide. These plates were invariably found accompanied 
by a bronze mallet with a knob at each end, as if for striking the 
plate, and in fact, when so applied, it produced sonorous sounds, 
leaving little doubt that it was a musical instrument of the nature 
of a goiig. He styles it accordingly a tintlnnahaUim. Zannoni, 
however, disputes this, and maintains these articles to be personal 
'.irnaments, probably worn on the bosom. Eight of the ten plates 
were broken into two or three pieces, which were found laid one 
upon the other, showing the breakage to have been intentional, 
and ill obedience to some custom or rite. 

He found several little implements in bronze, formed some- 
v.liat like spindles with a slender shaft, topped with a cap of the 
same. By tlie learned they wei-e at once pronounced to be 
spindles : while the women who spin for their daily bread, 
declared it to be impossible to use an instrument fitted with such 
a head. 

One solitary idol in bronze, apparently representing a woman, 
with a pair of birds on her head, and another pah on her hips, 
was the only specimen of plastic art, and we may add the only 
proof of religious worship, brought to light in this most primitive 
necropolis. 

The articles here described, together with many others of great 
interest from other ancient cemeteries in this district, are carefully 
preserved by the Count Gozzadini in his palace at Bologna. 

® Gozzadini cites ;^^:ivtial, (XL ep. 58), proof of these cre.scent-shape-l knives being 
and Columella (de R. R. XII. j). 56) iu razors. 
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Count Goz/adini ascribes tlie tuiiilis of A'ilianova to the 
Etruscans of the earliest times, of the first affe of iron, prior to 
the foundation of lloine. Brizio attributes them to the Umbri, 
others to the Belasoi^ or even to the Boian (lauls, Init the general 
opinion of anti(piaries leans to their early Etruscan origin.® 
This view is supposed to have received contirmatiou by the suh- 
•seij^ueiit discovery, at Chiiisi and Sarteano, cd’ tombs of similar 
formation, lajiitaining articles of the same jnimitive character, ii: 
corresponding positions, and often precisely alike in every respect.' 
The Etruscan origin of these early tombs is nevertheless opi n t ' 
doubt. 


La Cr.r.rosA. 


Chief of the cemeteries of Bedogna is tliat of T.a Certosi. 
That of Villanova. on the oppo.site side of the town, has th- 
advantage in point of antiquity, as well as in 2 iriority of dis- 
covery, but Ija Certosa has yielded more imjiortant and more 
cliaracteri.stic works of Etruscan art, which are now exhibited in, 
the iMuseo Civico of Bologna. 

The Certosa lie.s to the west of the city, uhoiit one mile from 
the gate of S. Isaia, at the foot of the hill of the IMadoniia di 
San Luca. From the beginning of this centurv I.a Certosa has 
served as the Caiiqio >Saiito of tlie Bolognese; and here beneath 
the majestic elmrch, heiieatli the lofty Campanile, and the 
sXiacions cloisters of the Carthusian convent, lie the remains of 
their Etruscan forefathor.s, se 2 >arated from them by more than 
twenty centuries, though by a few feet only of earth. This 
discovery was made in August lyGO, when in digging a tomb in 
the cloisters, a bronze iiafii was revealed, king in a well-like 
2 ht, lined with small stemes and covered vitb a rude slain Ais 
the foot of an ox plougbiug the land around Canino was tlc- 
meaiis of bringing to light tlie vast Etru.scan cemetery of Yulci, 
so this discovery was the result of aii accident ; but the (favalierc 
Antonio Zannoni, Chief Engineer and Architect to the Alunici- 
2 )ality of Bologna, at once in.stiiictively divined that this was the 
site of the Etruscau iiecro 2 >olis, and on ascertaining that in 183d 


^ Dr8. IlcnzbU aicl Fi-ivUli.uiimer took 
them til l>o (lociile'lly Etni'-eiin. So also 
Professni.s Mmervini aihl Fal-retti, ami 
Count Ci'iiestahile, the Litter a'-.'ignin;' to 
them an aulLiuity uf imt Ie^> than ten 
ceiiturie-, B.e. S-'vi i ilu** .liM-hi p. f’T 
The i>i tlii-s Me‘-ro]'“|is 


and its oouteiits it iu threat part taken tc’.t 
a pamphlet puhli-slied Ly the Cuint (.tozz.i- 
diiii at 1871', entitled La Lieer. - 

pole do Yillanova, ” for a « "py uf \\hi;h I 
am iuilchted to his cuiiite'y. 

^ [ tsi-p'a, pp. 380, 341, 3oo, 
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some fragments of painted vases and of bronzes liad been dis- 
covered on this spot, he determined to make further researches, 
and obtained for that object fruin the Corporation the inuniticent 
sum of fiftj’ francs ! 

Between December, 18G9, and Septembtu', 1871. he opened 
some 380 tombs. These ditfered from those on Btruscan sites 
on the other side of the Aiiennines, inasmuch as tliey vere not 
chambers hollowed in the iMck, .ir structures of masoiirv, but were 
mere holes or pits in the earth, in which the corpse, or the 
cinerary urn was laid, with the usual accessories, and then 
covered in, sometimes with a slab, sometimes with a layer of 
rubble. The exceptions to this system of burial were a dozen — 
two being pits sunk in the form of wells, and lined with small 
stones without cement, like the tombs of Pogglo lleiizo, near 
Chiusi,^ which have their counterparts also in the neighbouring 
cemeteries of Yillanova and iMar/abotto : and ten being sipiare 
boxes, constructed of rude slabs unceinented, and heaped over 
with rubble. In the other cemeteries around Bologna cremation 
appears to have been the rule, burial the exception ; in that of 
^'illanova the interments did not amount to eight per cent. ; at 
Marzabotto they were also comparatively few; but at La Certosa 
the proportions were reversed — out of 3G.j tombs, 2-10 contained 
bodies, and 115 burnt bones. The better class appear to have 
been buried in wooden coffins, for in their graves were found 
many long and stout nails, which must have served to fasten the 
boards together. Over some of the graves large upright or 

slabs of stone, sometimes plain, sometimes seu^_ptured, but never 
inscribed, marked the site of the sepulchre. 

There was no systematic arrangement of these tombs, but 
Sig. Zaunoni remarked that they lay in fmr grollp,^, separated by 
an ancient road which ran from the city westward, lie further 
noticed that the richest sepulchres fronted this road, and that the 
rest diminished in importance as they receded from it. The 
principal tombs also always lay at the greatest depth ladow the 
surface. The bodies were invariably laid with their feet to the 
east, and the objects buried with them lav alwavs at the left side 
of the corpse. The ashes were inclosed either in terra-cotta 
vases, plain or painted, or in cylindrical ciste of Invmze ; in one 
instance, in a marble vase, and in another, in a beautiful situla 
of bronze, now the glory of the Muso Civico. Tlic variety of 
the objects interred with the dead is astonishing, ^'ases of all 
“ I'cC ivj-nr. Jip. 3-30, 341. 
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(Ipscriptious, brown, asli-coloured, rod, white, plain, or painted; 
candclahra, mirrors, rihulcc, and nuineruus objects in bronze 
of duniObtic and culinary use, ■ besides necklaces, earrings, and 
other articles of jewellery and luxury. Most are of purely 
national art; some, the painted vases for example, are importa- 
tions from tile more civilised shores of Hellas ; others again 
exhibit a mixture of the two elements. Some betraj' the infancy 
•of culture ; others, the latest days of Etruscan independence ; in 
sliort they present monumental documents of the civilisation of 
Felsina throughout a period of some five hundred years. 


ML'SEO CIVICO. 

The autirpiities discovered at La Certosa are exhibited in the 
EAiadiiginnasio, uotv called the “ Museo Civico.” 

I’assiiig through several chambers, where sundry works of 
ancient art are displayed, and notably an interesting cidlection of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Homan anti<ptities, made by a Signor Pelagio 
I’ahigi, and presented by 1dm to his native city, you reach two 
rooms containing the fruits of the Scavi della Certosa." 


The Stel-i: on Tombstones. 

The objects that first strike the eye on entering are a row of 
tall sti’lri '’ — slabs of calcareous rock, more like the gravestones in 
an English churchyard, than the sepulchral monuments of 
Etruria Proper, from five to seven feet high, rounded above, 
contracted below, and resting on siptared bases, with one or both 
of their surfaces adorned with reliefs. There are in all some 
twenty-five of these slabs, draw n up across the rooms, mid along 
the walls, or grouped in a comer, differing sometimes in form, 
but all remarkable as utterly unlike the stehe of Etruria, Greece, 
or Rome. They may be regarded, indeed, as a specialty of La 
Certosa. At ^‘illanova not one was discovered, at Marzabotto 
one only, and one also within the walls of Bologna, while the 
excavatiiiiis at La Certosa have yielded not less than forty-five. 
"We will describe two or three as illustrations of the rest. 

The first you encounter is about five feet high, by throe feet 
six inches wide, and seven inches thick. One face only of the 
slab is sculptured. The figures are separated by two transverse 
hands of hatched and incised lines, into three compartments, the 
whole being inclosed within a broad wave-pattern border. In 

^ Fur the C'.iv.ilieio Z.iimoni’s tlur'..iil'tiou ‘ " Uutizlone .''u-ivL dulla Certo:^, 

ot liU excavations in tlii-s cemetery aee ISjl. 
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the upper euinpartiiiciit, Leiieatli a hilir (Ui the keystone, a-^ it 
■were, of the arched monument, a serpent is enaa"cd in eomhat 
■with a hippoeanpi, synihids perhap.s of the pcwei's ol the land 
and 'water — a subject whicli occurs freiiuently on these luoim- 
inents. In the central scene, a figure in a sliort-sleeved cliitim 
sits in a hirin. holding an umbrella over the head of a diminutive 
charioteer, i\ho drives a. spirited 2'air of horses, in front of ivhich 
runs a naked youth, who turns his head tii see how they go. 
This subject iviu'esents tlie jiassage of the soul to the unseen 
world, and the youth is jirobably intended for the infernal 
IMercury. The lower jiart of the stfla, is injured, but you can 
make out a demon with ojien iviugs and uplifted hands, about to 
seize a dra]>ed figure, which seems endeavouring to escat'e. The 
art of this monmr.ent is rude, yet not so archaic as that of the 
cubic strip of Chiu'i and IVnigia. Tliere is less ligidity and 
conventionality, and more nature and ea>e in the human figures, 
and more siarit in the hor'-es. than are commonly f >und in those 
early monuments. 

The next strl( is the tallest and largest of these tonibstoiies, 
being seven feet in height by four in width. It is sculptured on 
both sides, and each face is encircled by a lu’oad -wave-border 
■with a Jirlir at the apex. The 2)rinciiial face shows in the upper 
compartment a liigli-crested hijipocanqi, contending ivith a marine 
eentnur, cvitli a long fish-tail. Tlie scene below displays a 
di'a2)ed figure seated in a holding an umljrella over his own 
head, -svliile a diniinntive aurlja handles the reins, and Charuii, 
with a 2iointed jicfu.sa.s, runs iu front of tlio horses, carrying an 
inverted torch in one hand, and an ipiright oar in the other. 
Over all lioi'er> a demon, or it may be jMercurv, for he has wings 
to his teel as well as to his shoulders, and he floats over the 
just as Nike is re2>reseuted hovering over the (/audrh/u on the 
reverse ot the coins ol Syracuse, In the cura2)artmeiit below 
this are five figures, some naked, some di'a2)ed, whose action it is 
not easy to niiderstand ; and in the lowest scene a number of 
2)ersons are apt'voacliing a seated figure, as if to present him 
with the otferiugs they curry in their baskets. 

The upper scene, on the other fin-e of the .s-fc/u, is not easily 
descidjed, toi the surtace is here much defaced ; but you can 
distinguish a nude female figure hearing a large rock' on her 
head, a huge bearded snake, and an altar or tomli. In tlie 
2)rinci2)al compartment is a llja driven at full gallo2) ; in tliat 
below stand two draped figures in conversation. 
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linuud the ecl^e uf the slab, ■\vlhch is about a foot thick, runs 
a sciNjll pattern in relief, with large leaves of ivy. 

The art clisplayetl iii this stt'ln is still archaic ; the bodies are 
represented in full, tbongb tlie heads are in profile ; the folds of 
the drapery are indicated only by a few rude lines ; yet the 
attitudes and inuvements are in general easy and natural, and 
the delects seem less attributable to the conventionalities of the 
period than to the incapacity of the artist, who nevertheless 
appears to have done bis best to rejireseiit nature. 

But the best of these inonuinents in point of art is the fourth 
ill this row, and is that which is rcpi't'sented in the woodcut at 
the bead of this chapter. It stands six feet three inches in 
height, and hears reliefs on both faces, inclosed by a broad 
lueaiider border. On the side reiu’esented in the cut there is 
hut a single .scene. A male half-draped, who doubtless repre- 
sents a soul, stands shaking hands with a Charun, or winged 
genius. Behind him a tall basket rests on a stand or altar. 
The soiil seems to draw hack and shrink from contact with the 
demon, wlio grasps his hand too firmly to allow of his escape. 
The pose of both is easy and natural, especially that of Charun, 
us lie stands with one hand on his hip, and liis liaiiging 

over the same arm. The drapery of the soul aBu hangs in 
natural f dds. 

The other face of the niomnnent displays three subjects. In 
the upjier one a snake and hippocamj) are Hgliting, and the latter 
has the worst of it. The central scene shows a soul in a bh/u, 
drawn by tvinged horses, led by a winged demon, who runs at 
their head. In the lowest an armed man on foot is contending 
with aiiotlier on liorsehach. T’he liur.-3e is badly drawn, though 
the mail sits it with ease. advei-bary stands in an attitude to 

reped lii> attack, covering Ids body with his shield ; yet it is 
difhciilt to accept the criticism wliicli pronounces this group to 
show all the spirit of Greek art.^ This xfi'li, however, may 
safely he said to shoiv more of Hellenic iiitlueuce in its design 
than any of its fellows. 

A circular slab exhibit-^ the usual draped soul drawn by a pair 
of winged horses at a gallop — a subject often repeated. In two 
instances only is the soul represented on horseback. 

The .sfchc in tlie inner room are mostly of inferior art and interest. 
Giie shows a woman on her knees making otferiiigs to the //m/ics of 
her relative, whose bust is represented renting on a tomb. Another 

* liiill. Ili-t. p. I'l— 
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exhibits a combat between a man and a PegaMis ; and on the 
reverse, some musicians seem to indicate the timeral feast or 
oames. Here a oji-] js iihuhinu' a livanch ot ivv ; there a man 
seated holds the hand of a woman who stands before him. One 
relief displays a well-yivc.ved " warrior, \sitli >pear in one hand, 
and crested helmet in the other; his figure shows archaic features, 
yet is liardlv so primitive as the warrior in tlie Buonarruti relief 
at I’lorencc, to wliieli, liowever, it hears a coiisideralile reseinhlance. 

Some of tiiese sh?<e are plain pear-shaped masses, on spuare 
bases, with rams' lieads carved at the angles, and lestoous 
between them.' 


Tin: CiXLiiAUV Tuns. 

"We have described the tombstones. In sundry glass cases are 
preserved the tombs and their content s, just as they were opened 
— the very graves over which tlie sti.hc were set up in tiu'inorhuii 
— some containing skeletons, otliers cinerary urns. The first 
case as you enter displays a well-toinb like those of the l*oggio 
Ilenzo at Chiusi — a small pit, some tw<.) feet iu diameter lined 
with large rounded pebbles without cement. In it stands a large 
Ldche, bolding the hones of the deceased, and by its side a sln/plins 
with black figures ; the Greek pottery giving a clue to the aiitiiiuity 
of the tomb. In the next two casts you see a cinerary nrn of 
bronze — a cylindrical cista fourteen iiulie.s in diameter — one con- 
taining a small pot, and a bronze strigil ; and by the side of the 
other lie some Imokeii vases, with an 'nuh:. Cid'‘ of this 
description arc corded hori/ontally' with rcpmi-s-s-c hands; and have 
two short handies, but no lid, being covered with a flat stone. 
Tliev are very characteristic of Felsina, for w bile not one has yet 
been discovered in Etruria Troper, no less than forty-five have 
been found in the cemeteries of Bologna, of which fourteen are 
preserved in this iUusenm. Some half d<izeu have been disin- 
terred on other sites iu Xorthern Etruria, and as many as 
twenty-four in ancient cemeteries north of the Alps — in France, 
Belgium, Germany, Poland, and Holstein.® (_)ue of them in 
this museum, jnobahly of later date, has plastic decorations, 
for it rests on lour winged Icet, em each of which a warrior is 
repre.sented reposing. 


' The stJ'B iu this 3rn~Lii2n aie <lo- 
in detail hy Si^^iiur Jiiuio, Bull. 
Just., 1S7-2, H'. Id— SJ. 

For further det liB «f thg^e .-inaiilir 


Frunze a-h-i hosts, see the work of Count 
G, Gcjzza<Uni, Scavi Arnoaldi, pp. 

3^-- lu, ]k*]'»^iia, Cf. Zaimoni, Siille 

Ciste a corduiu della Certosa, 1573. 
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The Toiir.s and tiieie OccurAXTS. 

Other ^iass cases contain skeletons, eniheddeil in the very 
earth in which they were discovered, still \vearin;4 the larnaments 
with which they were decorated, and with all their sepulchral 
tiirniture around them, (dire is a man who must have been of an 
extraordinary heit^ht, for his head is hent to one side, as though 
liis coffin had been too short for his body. I say coffin, though 
none is visible, yet it is clear from the large nails found around 
the skeletons, that many of them were interred in wooden cases, 
which have long since fallen to dust. There is another tine 
•dreleton, which is pronounced by Cav. Zamioiii to have a most 
beautiful skull of the Etruscan type, and two others next him, 
whose crania are said to be of the Emhrian type.* One of them, 
a female, grasps the «:*• niJc in her right hand, to pay C'harun frr 
her passage across tlie Styx, while a necklace of amber still 
hangs from her neck. There is another group of three adults, 
each grasping the (Cs niih:, and retaining the hvon/.Q lihiiUc. which 
fastened the shrouds around tliem ; their skulls are said to betray 
the Einhiian type. Another skeleton wears three armlets of 
bronze, two on the left arm, one on the right. Tn another grave 
are two skeletons, one of a woman, the other of her child, searcel}' 
eight years old. The inother holds her >es rich' in her right 
hand, and a tihuhi lies under her chin ; the child wears an 
armlet of bronze, with some amber beads, and a pendant on its 
ho-!oin. In another case lies a vdung child with an a’-s rndc and 
armlet. A third child has AHhuhi on his left thigh, and a little 
cup with some eggshells by his side. In every case there are 
pots of various descriptions lying with the skeleton, and on the 
left side ; in one instance only do they lie at its feet. 

The Sitcea. 

The most wonderful cinerary urn in this collection, and an 
article in its way unique and nnrivalled, is a sitiihi, or pail, of 
biMiizc, covered with reliefs. It is hut a small pot, barely thirteen 
inches high, and eleven in its greatest diameter ; it had two 
handles, hut they are now gone, ami double volute ornaments 
mark the pdaces they occnpiied. The reliefs, which are of 

‘ Z'lnnoiu, Sc.ivi itcHa tVrtn^'i, p. 'Zl. U .!, .pia, pp. lf'7-21D, Imt for the oUis- 
Tho Caralicie does not explain the JE- faetiun of ethnologist' and craidologist' he 
tiurrive cluiracten'tlos of Etrr.saan .and has filled a 0:00 svith .'knlls and thigh- 
Uinl'iian 'kiills gei' ’’iliioh consult llurton’s tone', fi.ua his .liogiuos at La Certosa, 
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-wol’k aiul siUTuuiiil tlip va^e in tniir are uf buch 

iiiterppt tliiit I may la' I'arddUt-vl i'nr (U'-niliiiiL: tlu-iu in dptPiil. 

Ilie upper Laiid di^jilay- a pivicps-inu marpliinp to the L t’t. 
It ib headed by t-.vo iiieii .>:i horbohach. -weariny eabpucb. imieh 
re-bemhliiip' nnulerji luintin -i-cap", and » .e-h l aviadiiL; over lii- 
shoulder, buspeuded at tlie eiul of a bhort I'lirved poh', one oi 
tho.se curioUb hell— -liaped ]ilat« ^ winch are generally t.ikeu to hc 
tintinniihiilK . Next loim ^ a laipc hird on the \\inr:, so eonnuon 
a ieature on Irpyptian inonuniLtit'. 'i'hib is l'ollc>wed by iiv( 
armed men hearing uv.d '-hield', and lonu spears pointed to liie 
earth, and helmets of a most peeiiliar form — a easi^ue rnmiinu 
up to a point, hut confined by three larye circular bosse.s round 
the hrow.s, hearing niove resemhlarn'o to a turban tlian to ai!\- 
known form ot ancient head-dress. So niueh on one half of this 
hand. On the (>ther halt march eight more /e/p/n'e’, four htariiu: 
oval, tour circular shields, with geonietiieal tigures for detices. 
all wear greaves ami crested helmets like the Corinthian, and all 
carry their lances [mint downwards. 'J’heir accoutrements s^eiii 


to mark them ns Greeks, a view confirmed hv tlieir well-fornn'd 
features, vliieli distinguish them troin the other ti,gnre.s. The\' 
are tidlowed by tejur unarmed men, wearing ca[is and short 
tunics, each carrying' on his shoulder a long peJe with something 
like a iuitinnnhiihim sns[ieiided from its extremitc". 

Xlie second hand shows a Solemn sacriticial [iroeessi,iii march- 
ing to the right. In the t an walks a [iriest hading an (‘>x, drawn 
to the lite, over who.se head a bird i-, liying. JL. is followed h\ 
three more priests in long n.djcs, carrying pots and wearing 
long canoe-sha[)ed pi'iitui, like the hats Worn Igy [)riests in S[)!iiu. 
and nowhere else. Then cmiie tliree women, draiied to the feet, 
and carrying baskets ol dirlereiit sliajits on tlieir heads, -which 
are covered with their mantles. I'he drapery of one. as also c.l 
one of the priests, is decorated witii a clmek pattern. Two more 
priests, (dad like the preeedingg follow, hearing between them a 
large map/nn'u, suspended from a p.de resting on their shoulders. 
Xext come two gigantic slaves, hare-headed, half-draped with 
tunics girt about their middle, ami with broad shoulders, just a,s 
saves aie represented on Egyptian momimeiits, carrvin'’' a huge 
vase of .sltala form by its handle. They are foliowed by a 
similar slave pushing a ram before him ; by three other stately 
priests; by three more women hearing each a p..t on her lumd • 
by two more priests in long rubes, one with a ,ilidn in one halide 
and a tall vase like an slung over his hack ; the otlier 
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i-anTiiig u number of long' sjiits fameiied together ju'^t biicli as 
are preserved ill the (dregorian Miiseuiu ; and an enormous dog, 
above ivliicli is a star, closes tlie procesmon. 

1 he third band coiiiniences witli two oxen driven by a ii.aisant 
in ^hort tunic, who carries Ids plough on his shoulder. A bird 
hovers over each beast. Anotiier peasant is dragging the carcass 
of a wild-boar by the hind-legs, while a vulture or crow perches 
on the inonstcr's hack. Next appears a large inii , similar 

in form to that from Amiteruum, now in the Eti’U'can iMiiseum 
of the Capitol, but instead of a nude's head at each end. this 
terminates in lions’ heads, from whose jaws depends, on one side 
a hare, on the other a man. (dn this bhdliiiin sit two priests in 
canoe-shaped hats, one playing the lyre, the other the Pandean 
[lipes. Behind them and over the hi-nilimii, a large is 

suspended, and on each arm of the couch stands a naked hiiy, 
leaning forward, as in the act of pitching something into the 
A large aiiijihur.i rests on a tripod hard by, a priest 
stands on each side of it, one of whom is drawing wine with a 
ladle. Xext come two slaves wearing low, turhan-like caps, 
bearing the carcass of a deer suspended from a pole between 
them : and a big dog wallcs heiioath the game, looking ont lor 
his share of the feast. The scene terminates with a naked 
mail beating a wood, and endeavouring to drive a hare into a 
net. 

The lowest band is full of animals — lions, wolves, chimeras — 
all with open moutlis, and in threatening attitudes." 

This wonderful urn tvas found full of burnt bones, and covered 
with a stone slab, which liad crushed it into fragments, hut thanks 
to the perseverance of the Cavaliere Zannoni, it has been restored 
to its original form. 

“ This fjitidii," says Signor E. Bri/io, "is the most important 
monument ot national art, not only in the IMuseo Civico of 
Bologna, hut, I may say, in any other museum ot Etruscan 
aiiti(iuities. The art is pure, lu'imitive Etruscan, without the 
remotest idea of Greek intluence, but rather in certain respects 
showing an atiinitv with Oriental art. I do not hesitate to repeat 
that there has not yet been discovered a monument of higher 
importance, as regards the history, religion, and art ot Eti’iiria 
than this sitiihi."'’ There is much archaicisni in the forms and 


b T}i 0 S 6 reliefs iirs ae-eiibe'! in fletiiil l*y li'inmir of If.irH i nlsy lij Itrizio, IjuII. Iiist.j 
Zomioni (op. cit. jip. 11 — 1?>), '"li'i t-.ikes IS, 2, pp. 23— 
them to represent n fe'-tive proeession lu l»rizio, op. cit., p. 23. 
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movements of the human figures, although the animals are 
generally drawn with more freedom, and mneh truth to nature. 
The horses are full of sjurit, and carry their heads and tails like 
Arabs. The care and delicacy displayed in the execution are 
surprising ; in spite of the diminutive size of the figures, the 
details are most elaborate and conscientiously expressed. The 
care bestowed on the faces is especially remarkable ; the profiles 
vary greatly, and betray, even at the early period to which the 
monument belongs, that tendency to individualism ami realism, 
which is the characteristic feature of Etruscan, as distinguished 
from Hellenic art. Xo trace of (dreek influence being here 
visible, it is not easy to assign a date to the monument. Count 
Conestahile ascribes it to tlie third century of Home. But that 
is the date of the earliest Greek vases discovered in this cemetery, 
and we may fairly presume that this bitula preceded the importa- 
tion of such vases, or it would sliow some traces of Ilelleuie 
influence. I would rather refer it to the former half of the sixth 
century n.c. As it was found in a simple hole in the earth, alone, 
with no articles of pottery or hron/e around it, we have nothing 
hut the art of the monument itself to guide us in our judgment 
as to its antiquity. 

Far inferior to this wonderful bUnlu in interest, yet worthy of 
notice, is a cylindrical data of bronze, more resembling the 
elegant ciste of Palestrina, than those commonly found at La 
Certosa, having hands of incised ornaments round the rim and 
base, reliefs at the j’li^c’e of tlie handles, and Bacchic figures 
above the feet, c^uite Etruscan in character, and of finished art.' 
To the same artistic period belong two tall candehdni of bronze, 
each surmounted by a figure, iu one case Paris drawing his 
bow, in the other a discobolus. These are the only representa- 
tions of the human figure, beyond those on the situbi, in this col- 
lection, for, strange to say, not a single idol in metal has been 
discovered in this necropolis.’^ 

There are mirrors, hut not one figured ; numerous objects and 
utensils in bronze for domestic use, besides bracelets and rihiihc 
of this metal. Of iron nails, which fastened the long-perished 
cotfins, there is a multitude, some of very large size. 

Articles in the imecious metals are rare, and not elaborate. 
The}' comprise Uxofihuhe of gold, and many of silver; seven pairs 
of eanings, and as many finger rings of gold, ten rings of silver, 
besides many of bronze, and a few of iron. 

' BuU. 1872, p. no. 8 Bull. Inst. 1672, p. 203. 
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Tlie iieekliices are of amber, or of varieu'ateil glass. TliC're are 
2 )eii(laiits als<) of blue or green glass; witli buttons of tlie same ; 
and some charming little bottles of variegated glass which are 
commonly called Plicenician, but whose origin is uncertain, as 
they are found in se^udcbivs in all t'arts of the aucieut world. 
Of ivory there are some plaque.s with animals in relief. There 
are few weaprms, but some arrow-heads of Hint. Specimens of 
the fc-s rude are abundant, the only money, with one solitary 
exception of an (cs sif/iuttiim, discovered at La Certo^a. 


Gkeek P(.)Xteky. 

Besides the plain ware in black, brown, or red clay, of native 
manufacture, this necropolis has yielded an abundance of Greek 
laiinted va^e^ — more than 300 specimens, it is .said. They are 
all of the Second or Third styles. Of the earliest not a single 
examjde has been found — a fact which, taken i)i connection with 
the other fact that vases uith hlaek and vases with red figures 
are often found in the same tomb, indicates that the date of these 
sepulchres can hardly he earlier than the fifth century b.c. 

These Greek vases were generally found in fragments, but they 
have been restored, though not with the care and skill they 
merited. 3Iany are still very defective ; most have been clumsily 
repaired, and have suficred much from over-cleaning. 

The subjects of these vases are rarely mythological. Greek 
myths do not seem to have been appreciated by these northern 
Etruscans as by those on the other side of the Apennines. On 
the vases with black figures Bacchic subjects predominate ; on 
those with red, scenes of ordinary life, especially representations 
of the banrpeet, are most frequent. The former class generallv 
show a mannerism, which has caused them to he regarded as 
mere imitations of the true archaic style. The latter exhibit 
much diversity of style ; m some there is a purity and severity 
of design almost archaic ; in others, the style is more free and 
master!}' ; in many it degenerates into carelessness, although 
hardly betraying the Becadence. 

Among the vases with red figures, a large Ja\ifer with volute 
handles is conspicuous for its size and beauty. It represents 
Helen taking refuge from the infuriated IMenelaus at the shrine of 
Apollo— that god himself, with his sister, standing by the altar, 
and Pallas, instead of Aphrodite, intervening between the wrathful 
husband and the peccant wife. A novel version of a trite subject. 
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Ainjihinui. The ivttfiiqitfd rape ot* by Jleplmistds — a 

very rare subject. 

Auiplioru. A iiynipli pouring out wine for a warrior on liis 
return from the combat. A jiortion of the clotli in wliicli tlie vase 
was wrapped still covers the hero's face. 

()fyhiip]iiin. A iMrenad, with tJipr^ii-; and dancing 

between two naked Satyr-.. These figures are full of life, grace, 
and expression, and admirably desioiied. 

l)isphning a combat between a veteran and a youthful 
warrior, in which the latter prevails: a winged goddess backs 
each Combatant. A beautiful vase, of much purity of design iiiid 
delicacy of executiim. 'J'here is a second vase with the same 
subject, but of very inferior art, and probably an Etruscan 
imitation. 

Kclehc. A Jiymph jdaying the doublc-jiipes t() two youths, 
each holding a lyre. Adiuirahly drawn, and full of expression. 

Kch'hc. Youths reclining at a si/mpnsitni! one playing the 
lyre. A vase of juire design. 

Stiunitos. Herakles killing Busiris on the altar. Many of 
these vases with red figures have been u^ed as cinerary urns.'’ 

It cannot hut excite surprise, that while the articles already 
described are, almost without exception, of purely native charac- 
ter, there should he mingled with them so large a nimiher t>f 
vases of unquestionably Greek niamifacture. In the Etruscan 
cemeteries beyond the Apennines this mixture does not appear 
so incongruous, for the native art, in its vari(ms stages of develop- 
ment, generally betrays some degree of Hellenic intluence, which 
is more or less apparent in m()st of its i)roductions, whether 
painted tombs, figured mirrors, or sculptured lums and sarcophagi. 
This influence may he explained by the very early intercourse 
Cisapennine Etruria enjoyed with Greece, either through direct 
commercial relations, or through her conquest of Ganqiania and 
its colonies. The Etruscans of Felsina, on the other hand, seem 
to have had no intercourse with Greece before the third century 
of Home, to which period the earliest jjaiiited vases found in this 
necropolis belong. The contrast, therefore, hetwee)i the contem- 
porary productions of Etruscan and Greek art, as mingled in the 
tombs of Ea C ertosa, is tar more striking than a comparison would 
present of similar monuments drawn from the cemeteries of Cmro, 
Tarcpiinii, or Yulci. 

^ Detaileil notii-es of the figureii va-.es in rati^onne of Signor E. Brizio, Eul], Inst., 
this collection will he fonnil in the caLiLigue 1S72, j.ij. 76 — 1)2; luS — 11.5. 
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Greek vase.s liave been (liscuvere<l on various sites north of 
the Ajieiiuiues — at iilautova, at Modena, at llcgcio, muj i]i 
greater abundance at A<lria, but this collection from La C'ertosa 
surpasses them all in bulk, though it cannot vie in importance 
with any of the well-known museums on the other side of tlie 
Apennines. It is even surpassed in interest by the Palagi collec- 
tion of vases in the outer room. 


ScAVI Arn-oaldi. 

Ix an inner chamber in this same Museum are exhibited some 
interesting objects from the Arnoaldi excavations, a preliminary 
word on which is necessary. 

The Cemetery at La C'ertosa, it has been said, was but a 
portion of the necropolis of Felsina, which extended from that 
point far eastward along the foot of the hills, and even beneath 
the city itself. In September, 1S71, Signor Astorre Arnoaldi 
commenced excavations on his estate of S. I’olo, half a mile from 
La C'ertosa to tlie east, and found numerous tombs similar to 
those at that cemetery, flanking for the nnistpart an ancient road, 
which ran east and we.^t. In August, 1872, these operations were 
extended to the adjoining property of Signor Tagliavini, still 
nearer Lologna; in Se[Uember, 187’), to tlnit of Signor Benacci; and 
in the following autumn to the contiguous laud of the Marchese 
De Luca. In all this ground were di-dosed )iunierous tt)mbs 
generally flanking the ancient road, and all belonging to the great 
necropolis of Felsina. The produce, however, of these several 
excavations has been kept distinct, and is conventionally spoken 
of as though it belonged to ditfereiit cemeteries. 

In the Arnoaldi diggings, no less than 218 tombs were opened, 
the greater part of them of archaic character, like those of A'illa- 
iiova. A piDrtic.ui only of the articles huind in them is exhibited in 
this Museum, another portion liaving passed into the possession 
of Count G()zzadiui. and the remainder being retained by Signor 
Arnoaldi. Against the walls of this chamber are arranged four- 
teen slab--vft7c', smaller than those from lai C'ertosa, but of similar 
shape, and like them sculptured in relief. Some show tw<r war- 
riors engaged in combat ; others, two civilians conversing. Gu 
several is a solitary figmv armed vith sword or sjiear and circular 
shield ; such ■■ituLc marking dimbtiess the tombs of warriors. In 
one instance a woman in close lltting and with dishevelled 

hair, is led away by a man, wlio })uts Ids arm round her neck, but tlie 
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inessengei' of Death, recogiiiMiljle by his wings and tunie, steps 
111) otlier side, and (daiins her as his (>\vii. 'I'he art is rude 

in the extreme, yet not very ;irehaie. Tlie monument be:irs an 
Dtruscau inscription, wliich in laitin letters ivoulil run thus : — 

MI ,SUTI TIIAXCIIVILL'S TITI.AI.Us;. 

Another stcl(( shows tlie final embrace of husband and wife. 
She puts one hand on his -lumlder, and grasps his liand with the 
other, as it to detiiiii him. hut his attitude and tlie stick over his 
shoulder, show that he is about to start on the jouniev from 
which no traveller returns. ( )ver their heads is an inscription 
which I tailed to decipher, though Fabretti reads it thus ; — 

AJ'.Ifl KAhML'XiS.) 


ihese were the first Ftruscaii inscriptions discovered in the 
ancient cemeteries around Ibilogna, though several have since 
been found in the Scavi De I.uca, and in the (iiardino Pubblico. 
Ill tliis part of the lelsiiieaii necropolis, cremation appears to 
have been most in fashion, the burials being only 11 per cent, of 
the burnings. Ihe dead seem to have been burnt on the spot 
where their remains were interred. 

"N ery interesting is a collection of snn-dried, hand-made 
pottery ot very early date, brown or red, witli simjtle decorations, 
generally geometrical, imt scratched, Imt stamped on the clay, 
often in hands surrounding the pot. To these earlier designs 
were soiiietinies added rows of snakes, or ducks, or still later, of 
nncouth figures, which it required a stretch of imagination to 
regard as human. Du one rude pot alone couhl vou trace aiiy 
reseinblance to (Ireek ornament, in a doiihlf idievroii pattern, 
with something like the meander fret— probably accidental. Be- 
sides the pottery there are many interesting articles in bronze 

sifnhp with twisted handles, sacrificial knives, flesh-hooks of 
diniimitive size, personal ornaments, hair-pins and combs, ///;«/«- 
ornamented with aiiiher and glass heads, keys, chisels, saws, and 
other implements in bronze, besides knives, axes, and weapons in 
11-011. A comparison of these articles froiu the sruri of lai Fertusa 
and Ariioaldi with those from Villaiiova, pr,,ves their relative 
antiquity ba he in an inverse order to that in which thev arc 
here mentioned.’ 


' Hull. Inst . 1872, p. 17,8. S.-avi 
Ariinaldi, p. 87. 

A full (lescriptiun of the produce ot 


these e.\cav,iti(jus is ,uivcn hy the Count 
111 Ids Scavi Anio.ddi, llohcna. 

1877. 
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ScAVI Benacct. 

In tile e\-coiivent of S. France'-co are flepo-^iteil the fruits of 
tlie exi.-n atioiis made iu the grounds of Signor Giuseppe ISeuacci, 
for a siglit of \\]ii(di T am indebted to the courtesy of tlie ( 'avaliere 
Zaniu)iii, ^\llo disinterred them. In a large room on the ground- 
floor the (.ihjects are laid out, tlie produce of each toiiih Leiiig 
kept distinct: an admirable plan, adopted by the ('avaliere, to 
enable him to ascertain the comparative antiipiity of the several 
articles. 'The tombs, he informed me. lay beneath two uppiu’ strata 
of interments, Homan and Gaulish, and were about 300 in all. of 
which ol were distinguished by their 2'riniitive character, showing 
seven different modes of sejuiltnre. The tombs -which contained 
skeletons he refers to the Gallic iieriod, for they also contained 
swords (jf great length, like those found in the Gallic tombs at 
3 Iagny-I.ainbert in Burgundy, and bronze va.ses like those dis- 
covered in Haute .Alsace: the seiuilchres of an earlier eiioch were 
generally juts, either simidy sunk in the earth. c>r lined in different 
ways with 2>ebble.s or slabs, in the latter case somewhat resembling 
dolmens in structure, but always inch)sing jiots containing burnt 
bones, mixed with articles of bn'iize, generally of ])ersi inal adorn- 
ment. and always covered by an inverted cui>. These ossuary 
2 )ots rested on the remains of tlie were often of 2)lain 

clay, half-baked, and rudely fashioned, but many -were decorated 
with sim2de 2'atterns invariably scratched or ini-ised. not stanqied. 
like those of the other cemeteries described, 2'roving them to 
2)recede iu 2>oint of antiquity even the 2>ottery tound at Villa- 
nova.-' .Vniung this early ware I noticed two vases decorated 
with a red meander 2>ainted on a whitish ground — several 2>ots of 
dice-box shape, bearing incised ornaments, and with the bottom 
not 2'recisely in the middle as usual, thus forming two ciqis of 
different ca2)acities, — a cup with rings below the rim, Irom which 
depended chains of terra-cotta — and a singular pot, -i\ith a handle 
moulded into a bull’s head, and showing a small figure of a man 
on horse-back, -which seems of later date than the rest ot this 
2iotterv. 'The bronzes also are peculiar. .Vxes, 2iur2>osely broken 
when 2ilaced in the tomb, for they would he bent, not Iractiired, by 
anv accidental injury, — horse-bits, variously shaped and orna- 
nieiited,' — a dish resting on seven tall legs, — an niiipi/ r nt bronze. 

Tilt- tniiil.., wlin-e . uiiteiit' in, irk tlieiii Yillauuv.i lie refers tu the ITnliri. 

;i- Ilf higher .-intrHiity tlian nl' \ il- iliill. Inst., lS/5, p. -I'*- 

hinnv.i, dire nsiiiliej tv the Ciwnliere -* Forniueli iiitere.'-tinitiufniiii.ition iiheiit 

Zimnini to the I’el.is 'i • those of the s.ime .mi lent hits cli-mteiret iu v.irioiis p.uts of 
® •» 
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Leai'lii^' a beaiititul patina, adunital itli studs ri‘piiii.<si\ and t-n- 
praved with designs of snakt-s and other siniple patterns, — a vase 
shaj'ed like a tea-pot, stiiddeil with kiiohs in ^\ork. There 

were nniny boxes not vi't eniptii-d tlionph opened, and in them 1 
observed double pots of bron/e of difl'erent forms ; a lu’oti/e dish 
beautifully ornamented ; small vases of variepated ylass, and one 
o'uiuclioi' of the same, ot extraordinary size; einerary liste both of 
brtiiize and terra-eotta : and bron/e so-called fi iiti )i imhiil i, siuular 
to those discovered at N’illanova, which the L'avaliere takes to 
have been personal ornaments, ' 


Sc AVI l)r. ru ( A, 

In the Palazzo Peiitivoglio are preserved the se 2 nilchral relics 
excaA'ated by the Mardiese 1 )e Taica, in his proj'ertv adjoining that 
of lienacci, whicli I also insjiected under tlie courteous ouidaiice 
of the Cavaliere Zannoni, Jn this portion of tlie necropolis 105 
ot the sejiulchres ojieiied were ot the earh’ ejiocli (.if \ dianova, 110 
were of more recent date, with furniture more nearly resembling 
that of I. a (.'ertosa. The most prominent articles are stone 
utelu.' ot slab-turm rvith relicts, several bearing Etruscan inscrij'- 
tions, but all more or less broken. One of them bears a singular 
subject, A man witli helmet, cuirass, and sliiehl, lait no veapon, 
stands opjfosite a Typhon with serpent-tails instead of legs, who 
appears from his attitude to be making tun of the man. Another 
represents a draped tlgure, pahnn in hand, as travellers are repre- 
sented on (freek vases, but with (([leu hand raised to his nose, as 
though he were, what is vulgarly called, “taking a siuht," Here 
is much pottery of brown clay, all evith stamiied decorations ; 
besides Oreek vases in the Ihird style, some beautiful, but all in 
Iragmeuts. Hany bronze /iViahc, some ot rare and graceful forms, 
four ornamented rvith variegated glass, A trav of broii/e with a. 
<-oncavity in the centre, and a small cup studded with bosses 
attached to the tiay at eacdi end, cu^i ot the same metal A'ei’v 
deh( atel^ embossed, A lew luirrors without desuois ; one td 
lead, A temale tigure (.if lead, crowning a bronze cimildiihruin. 
Several liiitniiKilmhi. one oidy 4 inches long, j.crforated evith 
1) s(iuare holes; some with one hole only; others with none, being 


It.dv, Aii-z/o in Ktiun.i, iis 

as in tiaiisali>ine laii'K, th*; ot 

the Cdiint Guzzadini, aheady UffcTicd to, 
— !Mors tie Clieval Italniin.-^ dc 11 'iiziinoj 


ih»lv4grn.t, IsTd. 

For the txravatioiH on thi-s •seethe 
imtu.,-. hy Zaiin.iiii, JUill. lu,>t. , ls7d, I'p. 
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in that raso covered witli incised decoration^, /ainioiii will not 
uiliiiit them to be other than j)eisonal in'iianient^. prohahlv worn 
on the ho^oni. Cro/zadini maintains that they are musical instru- 
ments like yonys, which view is liorne out hy the tact that when 
discovered they are invariably accompanied by small mallets of 
biani/e. He has even cast new <ines out of the old metal in 
proof ot his view. 1 observed also a beautiful armlet eif ivory ; 
suudrv ivory phupies; dice, l)oth cubes and paralleli)pipeils, like 
bri(des, but alwa\ s accompanied witli little pebbles. pro!)ably 
serving lor counters ; and an abundance of Pli'eniciaii glass of 
brilliant (-(dours. 


S( AVI ni.r.i.’ Ausr.xAi.r. 

In -Tune. 1S74. five tombs were found within the precincts of the 
^Military Arsenal, outside the I'orta S. iManiolo. on the south of 
the city, but one oidy of them was intact. It was indicated by a 
rude slab, ten feet bihiw the surface, which covered a large 
(hiliiiin or jar, inclosing an ossuary pot. wliose contents marked 
this as the sepulchre of a lady. Isolated traenieiits of iiottery 
around this jar, of similar character to that of X’illanova, showed 
that the ancients were in the habit of breaking the pottery which 
formed the furniture of the tomb, and of not interring all the 
pieces. Certain fragments also proved that in very early times, 
potters inlaid the day. when soft, with another material of a 
different colour, so as to form indelible designs, just as in the 
celebrated Henri Deux ware. A tiiitiniidhiilniii , not of solid 
hroii/i', Us Usual, but formed of two thin plates of that metal 
soldered together at the edges, and leaving a vacant s 2 )ace 
between them, so that it could no longer serve as a goiig, was 
l>robably a mere setmlchral imitation of the musical iustrumeiit ; 
smdi shams liciiig not unfrcipieiitly found in ancient tombs.'’ 

ilixed with the charred holms ol this lady, were her ornaments — ■ 
two amhtu- nec klaces, each of tweiity-rive beads, in one case 
globular, ill the other cut into the torm ot hiilhr, scalloii-sliells, 
or celts, the amber being perfectly transparent, and of a deej) red 


In iiiv •.’.xt' ivdtinii> ill thf tli’cek cciiie- 
teiie-s nf the C wenaied, 1 have often loiiinl 
hr,t< elets, hliui.i’, au4 utliei aitiele'' ot 
jewelleiy, never i.f oi >ilv'er, Init 

always, ineie imitation-' in lea'l ; together 
w ith nei.khn e-s of he, el' oi pla'iiie', of teira- 
fotta gilt. The Iheeka weie moie ehaiy 


of tlevoting their tie.i'iue' to the Jeml th.iii 
the tally [»eo}ile of Itah, ami were Cimtent 
t<t hu!\ >linilil\ niuaiiienl-' with tliein, aiel 
to «le[to'.it one oi two p.iinteil vase.s in .v 
toinl), where tiie Ktui.'caii'i would have 
iuteru'l at leu't a dozen. 
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]iiie, like that found in these northern siihapennine regions. A 
golden nJ /Ilia with tigures of animals drawn on it in granulated 
Etruscan work, of the most elaborate description, and as perfect 
as if fresh from the goldsmith's hands. (_)tlier jihnhc of bronze, 
adorned with amber, bone, or a vitreous paste, blue or yellow, 
resembling certain tihiila- hmnd at Mllanova. Another ornament 
composed of two narrow strips of wrought gold, decorated at 
each end with heads of Egyptian type, stamped, and united by 
golden cords, on which were strung two large silver rings, bound 
spirally around with gold thread, (io/z.adini takes these orna- 
ments for earrings. It is ditticult to explain how this perfection 
of jeweller's work can be coeval with the very I'riinitive pottery 
and bronzes with which it was found.' 'J'he easiest solution 
appears to me to sujipose these gold ornaments to have been 
imiairted from the other side of the Apc-nnines, where we are 
justified in regarding the Etruscans c(>ntemporary with those of 
'S illanova, to have already attained a much higher degree of 
culture. 


ScAVi l\I.\i,v.rsiA-Toi;rot!i:iJ,i. 

In 1857 the Count Ercole IMalvasia, digging in iTie ground 
attached to his palace in tlio Via IMaggiore, near the Leaning 
Tower degli .-\sinelli, to lay the foundaticms of new buildings, 
came upon some fragments of early iiottery like that of illanova. 
He consulted Count Hozzadiiii. who strongly urged him to 
contiiiiie his researches, and induced him to intrust the exca- 
vations to his care. At the depth of about two metres were found 
vestiges ot the Homan A la .I.inilia, which had been ascertained 
by previous discoveries to run through the heart of Loiioiiia. A 
metre below this the Count came on an ancient sepulchre, and at 
that depth to that of five metres he found seven others, three of 
which Were intact. The most important of these was covered 
with a large rude slab of sandstone, under which lay an ossuary 
pot of black clay, similar to tliuse common at ^'illailova, which 
rested on the ashes of the pyre, and was surrounded by many 
small pots ot red or black day, of various shapes, mostly turned 


^ GnzzatUiii, r^€'p'>l. n nell’ Ai- 

senale isTa. Siirnoi 

Urizid retranl-' tlie y a-s ['mlpriaii, ainl 

the jewelleiy a> riia-niriaTi, tliiai.uh «.f tli*,* 
latter liavo no ’s.Hi'.t’af toiy iJnt 


riiu'ui. ia i-s in fa'^hion ]ui~t n"\v -with anti- 
quaries. (lo/zailiiii refeis tlie contents nt 
tlie^o tomh', to tlie tliira rentnry of Ihmie, 
oi-.ilir.nt .sllllii.r. Alois ,lo Clteoij It.illoiu‘s’ 
rp. ;ja, ■■'.'.I 
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and smuotlied by tlie lathe. On the burnt buiies lay the blade of 
ail iron knife, and two hvonze jihidte ; and near the ossuary were 
some bones of a horse, iirobably a favourite steed sacritieed to 
the iiKiiics of his master. Another tomb contained immeroiis 
bones of the ox, hog, goat, liorse, and fowl, some charred by fire. 
Among niiiuerous articles in bronze was found one large solitary 
mass of rusteil iron. The objects in amber and coloured glass 
closely resembled those disc-overed at Adllaiiova ; indeed the 
identity between the most characteristic articdes excavated on 
the two sites, convinced the Count (iozzadiiii that they were 
contemporary, and hedoiigvd to one and the same people. 

Among these tombs was found a sculptured slab, probably a 
sfcdn, hearing, in fiat relief, the figures of two animals, supposed 
to rejireseiit calves, staudiiig ere<-t rhs-d-chs', each with his fore- 
leg resting on the stalk of a plant, in much the same position as 
tlie lions over the gate ot Myceiue are represented, one on each 
side of a column; although in point of artistic excellence, these 
calves maintain a very respectful distance behind the celebrated 
lions.'' 

Similar objects to those found under the Casa iMalvasia, were 
brought to light in the I’ia/.zale di S. Domenico in 1S()8. In 
IHTd some sepulchres were opened fieiieath the Casa Grandi in 
the Via del Tradelh.), also within the walls, which Camut (iozzadmi 
pronounced to be iuduldtahly hitriiscau from the gold objects and 
a figured mirror found within them, Init which Cavalierc Zaunoid 
maiutaiued not to he sepulchres at all. hut the huts of the early 
iuhahitants. There were tweuty-niue (d‘ these hovels or tombs, 
some circular, others olilong, paved with pebbles, in a stratum 
from 14 to 24 feet in depth, mixed with pottery and hron/es ol 
tlie same primitive description as those iouud at A illaiiova, no 
imideineiiTs of stone, hut a multitude of hones ot animals split 
loiigitudiuallv, as if to extract tlie marrow. The jewellery dis- 
covered in them seems to upset the hut-theory ; ior the people 
who would deposit such articles iii their tonihs, tor the use oi the 
deceased in another state of existence, would hardly leave them in 
their hahitatious. Being now rcidosed, there is no ojipoituiilty 
of verifying their character ; supposing them to have lieeii huts, 
they must have been the dwellings ot a very primitive race, prior 
to the Ktruscaiis, for the description given ot them by Zaunoui ' 

Ft>r .til illu'ti Atimi, f-cc (-Tn/zatlini, ' Si .ivi della \ ia del l^iatcllo, 

Alguiii Sciii'IiTi della Xc'i.Ti'i'oli FeEiuea, 
p. 'in , nr Seavi Aiunaldi, p. li. 
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imliciites a semi-savage tribe, in a very lnw state oi culture. 
Professor Prizio, who reganP all the ancient cemeteries arouuil 
Bolosna, with the exceptiim ot those at La Certusa aiul iMar/a- 
hotto, as Umbrian, takes these hovels, ii siieh they were, lor 
the vestiges of the Umbrian town which he supposes to have 
preceded I'elsina on this site. To this \iew I can raise no 
objection, not having had sufticieiit experience ot the position ot 
Umbrian cities to hazard an opinion. But having visited and 
examined everv site recognized as Ltruscan, with one exceg)- 
tion, on the other side of the Apennines, i leel authorized to 
pronounce the site of Bologna as utterly un-U,truscan. iMore- 
over, it is impossible to believe that such hovels belonged to the 
people who produced the beautiful bronze sthdit in the ^luseuni, 
or who had so much ivsthetic ta ste as to decorate their sepulchres 
with choice specimens of (ireek ceramic art. In any case, 
supposing them to have been habitations, nhich is disputed by 
Gozzadini and others who saw them, they are not proved to 
have belonged to Felsina, the metropolis of northern Etruria, 
and cannot be accepted as evidence as to the site ot that 
celebrated city.^ 

An interesting deposit of bronzes was brought to light in the 
spring of 1877 in the heart of Bologna. Jn digging a trench near 
the Piazza di S. Francesco, the lahourers came, at the depth of 
six feet, on a huge iloUinn or jar, lying beneath the remains of a 
Pvoman pavement of opus spu-dtiun. The jar was low and llat, 
with a very wide mouth, and was found to contain a multitude of 
articles in bronze, as many ns 14,000 in all, [lacked in the jar in 
the closest manner [lOssible, with a manifest regard to the econo- 
mization of space. A few of the articles aigieared iniiujured, hut 
the greater part were more or less broken, and there can he no 
doubt that these objects had been collected in order to he melted 
down and re-cast ; such ancient foundry-deposits having been dis- 
covered in many countries of Europe, and notably in France, 
where 61, and in (Switzerland, where 6 similar deposits have 
been brought to light, all of very high antiipiity.’ But this one 
deposit of Bologna surpassed, in the ahinidance and varietv of the 
objects it contained, all those of France and Switzerland put to- 
gether. t)f axes alone, of which there were four distinct types, 

' If they were leully dwellings, they time i.f tlieir oceuiiati.m nf iiratlierii Italy. 

"VS itli inure reason lie tu tlic - llu jMuitillot, ’'La Foiiderie de 

GauF, fur they A\ell aeeoid with the do- Laruaud ; ' Cliantrt, ‘’rAtje du Fionze eii 
scriptini) ^qven bv Pulyldus (II. e. 17^ t'f Frauce,” cited by (Tuzzadiiii, 
the lude mode of life cf that i)eoi»le at the 
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this deposit contained ISdl), wliile in the dy othei' foundries 
referi'cd to, tliey mnni>ered only 177. So -with jiltultc; the G7 
transalpine deposits produced but 7 : while tliis of Boloona 
yielded no fewer than •2,db7. All of these, save 12, were without 
their pin, ainl it seems that they iiiust have been sent to the 
foundry for repair : for some lof the others had already been 
mended, and the pin fastened by little I’ivets. The other articles 
consisted of lancedieads, sickles, chisels, noiiyes, saw.-, riles, ci'es- 
ceiit-shaped razors, bracelets, buttons, hooks, horse-bits, y/cdcre', 
handles to pots, and a variety of oilier iinpleiiients, together with 
one rude attempt at the human tie-m'e ; the weight of the whole 
reaching IdUO kilograms, or about 2 Ut cwt. Many i.if the hatchets 
bore marks of various kinds, and among them the or 

footed cross, so often inscribed (Ui the terra-cotta whorls found at 
Hissaiiik by I'r, Scddiemann, ( )ue fact is wa.irth}’ of remark, that 
the fractures of these bronze articles, with very few exceptions, 
appear to have been accidental, not intentional, as is the case 
with the similar deposits in other parts of liurope. The common 
practice of breaking the articles to facilitate the fusion of the 
metal, sufliciently accounts for the fact. The intentional fracture 
of the bronzes and other furniture of the tombs, is a ditfereiit 
matter, and can only he explained as a funeral rite. 

The Count tioz/adini, to wlioni 1 am indebted for my informa- 
tion on this subject, ascribes these relics to the period of transi- 
tion between the age of bronze and that of iron, or even to the 
coinmeiiceiuent of the latter, that is, about the tenth or eleventh 
century n.c. which will be nearly coeval with the necropolis of 
A’illanuva.’-' 


M.iuzAnoTXo. 

I can hardly treat of the Etruscan antiipiities of Bologna 
without Some incnticui of those discovered at Marzabotto, in the 
vallev of the lleno, the first site on this side of the Apennines 
wliere such relics were hronght to light. It is on record that 
for more than tliree centuries past, chance discoveries of siudi 
objects liave been made here from time to time, and particularly 
in 1831, hut it was not till 1802, when the tiozzadini rinds at 
A'illanova had excited general interest in the subject, tlitit syste- 
matic excavations were set on foot by the C’avaliere Tompeo Aria, 

■' Xotc 8ur line iictte de Fuinleui ou ‘liui — rtxul to tlic iii-stitute i-f Fiance, on 
Foudouu a Fulogiui. \k\.v le rmute d. (niz/a- li.'.th ^lay, 1877. 
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the preprietor of the land. Cur ei<:ht years these researches 
were carried on nnder the direction of the Count (iozzadiui, 
who published an account of his labours in two large (piaito 
volumes with 37 plates.^ dhe fruits of these excavations are 
stored on the spot, in tlie villa id' the Count Aria, son of the 
Cavaliere, but in consequence of some legal question still pend- 
ing', they are sealed up, and inaccessible to strangers. Such, at 
least, is tlie answer I have received on tliree recent visits to 
llologua, to niy frequent inquiries on tliis subject. 

The ancient site, however, is easy of access, as it lies on tlie rail- 
road from Bologna to Florence, 27 chilometres. or about 17 miles, 
from tlie former city. It occupies an elevated plateau on the 
left bank of the stream, just above the station of iMar/abotto. 
But before reaidiing this, at the previous station of 11 Sasso, a 
lofty cliff overhangs the road, pierced with caves which appear to 
have been Ktruscaii tmnbs, and sepulchres undoubtedly of that 
character have been opened in this neigliboitrhood by Signor 
(.'oimlli; suggesting tlie probable existence of a series of towns 
or villages in the lower jiart of this beautiful valley, from a very 
early period. 

The ancient site above IMarzabotto occupies a plateau called 
i\Iisano, having' a gentle slope towards the stream, and nieasnring 
some 700 metres in length by 3l0 in breadth. It is intersected 
by numerous low walls constructed of pebbles without mortar, 
from 10 to 24 inches thick, and in general of very shallow 
depth, though in parts sinking as low as 5 feet; but the toil ui 
these walls lies at the uniform level of ten inches beneath the 
surface. These walls ffu'm a vast net-work of cells of different 
ilimeusions. varying from 0 to 2.5 feet in length by 5 to 2U feet 
in width, many of them retaining fragments cd' a ffooring of 
pebbles, whiidi in some jilaces lias been broken through, a fact 
suggestive id explorations in [last ages. Two broad streets, 
about 15 yards wide, api>ear to have crossed the plateau from 
east to west, and troiu north to south; and mingled with the 
cells 'Were narrow and shallow trenches, pebble-pav'ed, lined with 
tiles, and stopped-up at intervals, which are thought to have been 
water-courses. 


‘‘Un’ antif a XeciojioU a Marzul>otto 
nel rcLi/.inne <Icl Coated. 

(liiii, J’.olouMia, aii'l “ rittimii 

ncir uiitiiM Xc*» nijmU.i 
JJiilngiia, lb”*'.” Ho {junli-slRMl 


a itaiaitlilet, “ Kons-eiifneu)eiit& t-ur iino 
.iiujoiitio Xo'.Tf.i.iilo a .Mary.tHottri, 
tu whi.h I am iliiolly lu.k-t'toH Im- mV 
<le-Liii»tiuii (.1 thi^ .sito. 
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111 the cells was found a vast (juantity of coarse pottery in 
tragmeiits, with a few pieces of tine and even of painted ware, 
together with many portions of Hat tiles, of which the tomhs are 
supposed to have been constructed, for some cottins formed of 
such tiles, which were found intact, contained burnt ashes and 
many small sepulchral vases. In the cells were also discovered 
handles of pots, small idols, and other articles in bronze, together 
with many specimens of the o S nidi' of various forms and weights, 
and invariably in each cell one large urn of terra-cotta, often broken, 
which had probably contained the remains of the deceased gathered 
from the pyre, although two such urns were found tilled with 
])ehhles. Ashes and charred bones were scattered on every 
hand ; the soil was black and viscid, as if with tlie decomposition 
<d abundant animal matter, and nunici’oiis human skeletons were 
hi'uught to light, Some with their weapc>ns lying by their side. 
Certain well-tombs, which were opened here and there among 
the cells, also contained tlie skeletons of men mixed tvith the 
bones of domestic animals in large (juantitics. 

The (piestioii here arises, what were these cells — tombs or 
houses — the abodes of the living or of the dead? If sepulchres, 
they have no counterpart in any known cemetery on the other 
side of the Apennines, the nearest resemblance to them being 
seen in the IMam-ini tombs at (Irvicto, wliere tlie last resting- 
places of the dead are grouped and arranged in streets and blocks, 
precisely like the habitations of the living. (.)n the one hand it 
may be urged that the cells are generally too small even f.u' huts, 
that there is no visible means of communication between them, 
that the walls are too shallow and toi> weak to support a super- 
structure, that the pottery and other articles found within them 
are identical with those discovered in undoubted sepulchres, the 
well-tomhs mixed with them for instance, and that the human 
skelet< Ills and burnt hones prove their original purpose to have 
been that of iiiteriiieut. It may he said, oii the other liaiid, in 
support of the habitation-theory, that the dwellings of iiiaiiv 
Hindoos at the })resent day are not more spacious than these 
cells : ’ that the walls which inclose them may have lieeii mere 
partitions between the several huts or houses ; that the abund- 
ance of animal hones, and the comparative paucity of human 
remains, are suggestive rather of huts than of sepulchres : that the 
articles found within the cells were not purely funereal, hut must 
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have served the inhabitants of tlie ancient town on this site toi' 
ornamental, domestic, or warlike j'urposes. and that no iniereiice 
favourable to the toinb-theorv can therefore be drawn trom their 
discovery in sepulchres; tliat the broad avenues paved with slabs 
a metre s(piare can oidy have been streets, and the smaller 
chanrrels water-courses to 'Upidy the houses, cu- drains to carry 
off the sewerage: and lastly, tliat the pebble-pavements shown 
remarkable atiinity to the loundations of the trrrahuirc, or pre- 
historic palustric villages of t'ircuinpadane Italr. The Counts 
Gozzadini and C'onestabile, two of the highest authorities in 
Ktruscan matters, maintain the seimlchral character of these cells, 
and look on the plateau of iNlisano as the necro 2 >olis of the ancient 
and nameless town. The C'avaliere Zannoiri, followed by the 
Ahbate Chierici and by CaiUain Burton, regard the cells as the 
dwellings of the early inhabitants, and the site as that of the 
ancient town. Not having had the advantage of personal exami- 
nation, I cannot oder an oiiiiiion tvhich would have any value, 
and therefore leave the disjiute as 1 find it. 

(.)u an ujuier ^dateau called iMisanello there are more of the 
well-tombs already alluded to. They are of various sizes, from 
7 to 83 feet in deiith. but instead of being cylindrical they swell 
out below, the greatest diameter being near the bottom, which is 
sometimes rounded, and then the form is that of a niocking-hird's. 
pendent nest: Sometimes tiuinted, when the shape resembles that 
of an ordinary amphora. They are lined with small pebbles 
without mortar, save at the bottom, which is simply sunk in the 
grey marl. They were found to contain human skcdetons, some- 
times as many as three, a large urn, vases of bronze and of terra- 
cotta, suinetiines painted, with sundry other objects, notably in 
one instance a tablet ol earthenware bearing an Btruscan inscri^)- 
tion.'^ In them were also lound the hones of animals in abund- 
ance — of the ox, sheei), goat, pig, deer, tuwl, dog, cat, rat, horse. 


^ Sfiiultliic-' liywelK, 

small niche'' in thoii titles lor tlie liands 
aiul I’c'c't, have licen found oil \ai mil'' site's 
in Etruiia rruiier. U" at Fereiito (Vol. 1 p. 
1(52), at Al>iuiu (Vol. I. p. 22di, atChiusi, 
(VoL 11. p. oj.' ) ; hut tile well or .-'haft m 
not the .•'epnl'-liie it-jeli. oidy tlie means of 
acce^'' to it. In the ,'' 0 -ta!led *‘Avell- 
toiuhs" of Ueii/o near tlie hitter 

site, and at Saiteano, the well,'» are nieie 
I'lt^, Mink to the d.-ptli of a nietie, and 


rcseiiilde the oidiiiary huiial-plaees of Villa- 
nova and La Ceito''a. There m imthiug.. 
.so t'ai as 1 am awaie, in Etruiia i'lojiou 
iesenihliii_^ in fonii these funCran-t > 

of Marzahotto. lUiitoii, liowevei ip, 11''), 
eiles me to the contiaiy, hut the seiatlclaal 
pits 1 have de-eiihcd as existing at Civita 
Castellana (I. ]^). Ll2), aiu coimal oi hell- 
sliaped, like many oi the Ureek tomh- at 
Syiacuse and (iirgenti hollowed in the rock. 
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ass, luul Lear — a disccivtay 'wliicli lias iudiiced to ([Ucsticvn 

the seiiuhdiral cdiaraetei' uf these sti'uetares. tlmimli Mitliout 
reason, it appears to me, for the remains of the edihle animals 
are aeccunted for )jy the funeral feaAs held aiiiinallv at the 
mouth ot th(‘ tomh, and the other domestie animals wi-ve 
probably slaughtered to aeeonipany their masters to the other 
world, aceordino- to the well-known funeral eiistom of the 
aneients. 

'I'lie most remarkable and the riciiest tombs were on this 
plateau of i\Iisauello. 'J’hirty of these, which were mere mounds 
of pehhles. Contained entire skeletons, together with "-earahs, 
enyraved with oriental or Gi'eek myths, tdthers eoustructed of 
laroe slabs of tnfo, arranged so as to form a sort of chest, with 
pointed lid, closely resembling didinnis. aKo contained skeletons, 
wlii(di, like those at Tai f'ertosa, were often decorated with orna- 
ments. (hie huudreil and seventy of these chest-tomhs, opened 
near an urtitieial pond, contained the remains of the pvre, to- 
gether with articles of various descriptions, hut iiarticularly 
painted vases ; nls(j (hlier vases of brmiite, alabaster, and glass, 
mirrors and idols in l.u'onze, and gold ornaments. Xutwitlistaiid- 
ing the presence of this sepulchral furniture, all these tombs had 
been raiisaidted of (dd, save one small one. which had escaqual 
the ritlers, and coutaiiied no fewer than lifty-seven iihjects in 
gold. On the toil these tombs were found cither small 
columns, or spheroidal masses of stone ; itfhr or scamtu to mark 
the site of the graves. 

(file monument at IMisauello is remarkable. It is a mass of 
tufo ntasourv, nearly 4 feet in height, and about oil feet square, 
carved with mouldings in the severe luscan style, like the hase- 
nieiits of tumuli at (here. Tarquiiiii, and Viilei, with the ditference 
of being sipiare instead of circular. Count (iozzadini sees in 
this relic the substruction of a grand sepulchre with a thitht of hve 
stcjis leading to the platform, for the annual celebration of the 
tiihciTii ill . (.'avaliere Zannoni, on the contrary, takes it tor the 
hu'-ement of a temple, a view conlirnied by the discovery on the 
spot of fragments of columns, and of a multitude of tiles and 
(iiiti-fi.r„\ many of the latter decorated with palmetto leavew. and 
a few with human faces, all in relict and eoloui’.nl. Ihe tiles 
retained traces of poivchrome decoration on the portions only 
that were left exposed. 

As to the sepulchral furniture on tlii^ site. I can say nothing 
hci'ond what I learn from Count (iozzadini s des -ription. He 
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nieiitions one shi]>-strlii, like those from Tai C'ertipsa, l)eai-in,L; the 
relief of a female fieuve of arehaie art, makiiicr a libation before 
puttino the cup to her lips. Eiit there are fifteen c/pjt/ of tiifo. 
witli architectural mouhlina’^ resemlilin.o tliose at Xorchia and 
^'ulci. Fragments of painted va>es, cliiedy hjilihi'n, ki'Irlni\ glaipji'i, 
witii both black and red tigiires, are abundant. Tiiere is a large 
two-hamlled bowl, wliose body is formed of tu'o beads, jiionlded 
and coloured to the life, ju'oliably re])re-,enting Dionysos and 
Cora. This Hellenic pottery marks the chest or cotfer-like 
tombs, in which it was diietly found, as contemporary \\ith those 
of TjU Oevtosa. One fragment l)ears a Creek legend recording the 
name of the potter. < )n the foot of a hlack vase is inscribed the 
word “.iKH's,'’ in Etriisiain characters; and on a broken tablet of 
terra-cotta, found in a well-tomb, was the ini2)erfect inseriji- 
tioji “ . . . Mill's, " sujiposed to liave been “ I’ninis,” (pr “ Xriis," 
a family name. These, with the epigraph “.ti'iissA" on arihiihi, 
are the only ancient inscriidions discovered in this necro])olis. 

Other objects in terra-cotta of more primitive cliaracter are 
whorls, cylinders, and j^erforated disks, like tliose found at 
Villauova, and in other early transapennine cemeteries. But 
the greater part of the sepulchral furniture here discovered marks 
a niueli later period. TJie bronzes are abundant, and comprise 
two ribbed cisti', like tbose found at La Certo.sa —vases of Ftruscan 
forms, some adorned with reliefs, others witli incised designs — 
mirrors with foliated adornments — a hundred little figures of 
idoD. from tombs of all descrijitions — two of large size of female 
divinities, probably rersephone or F.l^iis— one of later date, of a 
iiegTi) hoy naked, bearing a jiot ou bis sliuulder — -a groip* of Mars 
and d’eniis, six inches high ; be arnied witli lielniet, cuirass, and 
siiear: she dra2>ed in a talaric chiton, and hintution, offering liim a 
pltinbt. “ 111 tliis gron2>,’' says Count (fozzadini, '• Etruscan art 
sliows tlie it bad made in imitating the 2>erfeetion of 

Hellenic art.'’ ' Tlieve is also a votive leg iu high relief, of such 
beauty, that it might he taken for the 2^1’oductiou of a Gi'eek 
chisel; .a hull's head, finely modelled, and some tliousaiids of 
sha2)elpss 2)ieces of bronze, the current money of early times, with 
one solitary .S2'ecinien of the ic-s xiijuxtKjii, a mass of rectangular 
fur in. 

There are, moreover, bracelets of bronze, as well as of iron and 

' TUi- "loui., reri'i'lui-ed HI l.i.-inzeanrlof a coiisiik-uous otject to tiavelleu 
n i> set up in the of the hy the itiiirocft heaeatJi. 

Aict at Mhtco it 
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silver, liui(‘e-lieii(ls and other -weapons of both hroii/.e ami iron ; 
the articles in iron seeming more abundant than those of the 
finer metal. There are objects in alabaster, bi>ue, and glass, and 
jewellery of gold in no small ijuantity, among them two necklaces 
■which display all the elegance, richne.ss, and inimitable workman- 
ship of Etruscan jewellery; almost all from the cotfer-like tombs 
already mentioned. 

Besides the aforesaid articles, as many as twenty-four skulls 
were exhumed on this spot, which have been pronounced bv 
anthiapiologists to be «d' the I’mbrian ty]-)e. Yet the moumuental 
evidence furnished by the artificial and artistic remains i.s so 
str()ngly in favctnr of an Iftruscan origin, that we may conti- 
deiitly pronounce this nameless town to have been Etru.^can, 
As the ( ri'eek vases found in its sepulchres belong to the third 
and the fourth centuries of Borne, with uliich epoch the better 
bronzes are in full accordance, we may safely refer the antiquities 
found at Marzabotto to the latest days of Etruscan independence 
north of the Apennines, which came to an end on the invasion of 
the Boian (dauls, at tlie beginning of the fourth century 

Ill reviewing the recent discoveries at Bologna, we cannot fail 
to arrlA'c at the conclusion that the conteuqmrary civilization of 
B’elsina was very inferior to that of Etruria IToper. Certain 
facts are prominent. That the liighe^t dtwelopmeiit <tf tliat civili- 
zation was attained during the third and fonrtli centuries of 
Borne is proved by the Greek painted vases of that ])eriod, found 
in multitudes in certain of the cemeteries, and the syiicbronous 
iuiprovement visible to some extent in the local art. Xo Greek 
vases of the earlier, or Asiatic, style have been yet disinterred; 
none, so far as I have seen, of the llecadence ; so that the vases 
found in tliese tomhs indicate the period liot-iveen .j.50 and 400 
T!.c.: tlie latter date nearly coinciding with the conquest of 
Etruscan Felsiiia by the Boian G.-uils. Tiny show also the date 
of the commercial intercourse of these northern Etruscans with 
Greece, which may have been through the rmlirian ports of 
Boivenna and Arlininium, or even through Spina and Atiia, or it 
mav Lave been, and more probably was, indirect tbrougb Etruria. 

^ T},e 'late f>t' the iava^ioii nf tlie Bni.in t eii. Xe].,,.. nji, Plin. Ill Li\v 

txanP i- rixeil l.y their .le-tviietioii of ttei- -V.-o reinv-eiitx the of Xoitheiu 

]*uni, all iinjiortaiit eitv nuvtii of tlie I’o. It.ily l>\ tlie Jlnuin toihl' a- earlier tliari 

wliii h took j.laee in the veir 355 IS'.tt! E.e. ) that ot the Sonone-, m1,o he-iegeh I 'Uisiuiii 

oil the vei v day that Caiiiil'iia laiitiiied and dr-tioted Home, t . 3.i. 
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The inceng'i’uity, already noticed, as existing hetweeu tliese bean- 
tiful works of Hellenic art and the rnde pottery and bronzes 
fonnd with them, an inconyrnity hut faintly marked on the other 
side of the Apennines, xn-oves that at the period in rpiestion, the 
Felsineans were far behind their brethren in Etruria lh'ox)er, with 
whom they appiear to have had little intercourse x)rior to the third 
century of Home. Contemxiorary r\ith the x'^tinted vases were 
the slah-.«fcZ(f , the most characteristic works of Etruscan traus- 
apennine art, and the hron/e cistr <i ronhmi. But nothin^ has 
yet been discovered like the archaic relief-heariiio cippi of h'hiiisi 
and I’erngia ; like the hiirrhiTo ware with its (xnaint oriental 
figures in relief; imthing like the x'l'iinitive seated statue-urns 
of fetid limestone, like the x>ainted male statue of the Casucciiii 
collection, or the enthroned Proserxnnes, or the grotesrxne cKiiopi 
of Chiusi and its neighhonrhood ; nothing like the bronze and 
marble X'ortraits from the Isis tomb at Yulci. All these belong 
to an earlier xieriod of Etruscan art, which at Eelsina is rexnv- 
sented by coarse hand-made x'ottery with geometrical decorations, 
or rude attemxits at animal life scratched or stanix)ed on the 
unglazed clay. The only sx'Ccimen of the x>i'4stic arts of Eelsina 
which can comxiete with the best toreutic works of Cisa])enuine 
Etruria is the hifiih; in the Museo Civico ; hut as this stands 
alone among a multitude of ruder bronzes, we might regard it as 
an imx)ortation, if it had not the choice bronzes of Marzabotto 
to keex' it comxniny. Yet the earliest works of ceramic and 
toreutic art, as well as the mode of their sepidture, revealed by 
the Benacci and Ahllanova diggings, show so close an afiinity, 
amounting even to identity, ■with those of the most x>i'iiiiitive 
cemeteries of Etruria, at Chiusi and Sarteano for examxde, that 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that they belonged to one and 
the same x)eox)le. ‘‘AVho were that x^eoxde " is the ([uestiou. 
A\ ere they the Etruscans, or some race that x»i'eceded them? 
Professor Brizio takes them to have been Emhrians, and regards 
I* elsina as (iviginally an Enihrian city, occiixjyiiig the site of 
Biduyna, and all the cemeteries around it, with the excex)tion of 
those ol La Certosa. and Marzabotto which he a<lmits to he 
Etruscan, as the hmial-x^laces of that primitive Italian x>eox''le> 
hetore their comxuest by the Etruscans.'' He thinks that the 
several cemeteries that at the earliest X’ei'iod these 

“ For Iiis views on this snhject I ,im in- Pc/-s< r, raiv.'i of .Milan, of 31st of ilardi, 
.lehtol to lii.^ papers on ‘‘Ith Fnil.n nella 1st, Itli, and 7tii of .\pril, ls77. 
itTTnipj imlili'-litMi in tlie 
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T iiil)ri;uis Imriod their ileail just witliout their 'walls, and 
gradually extended their iiiternieiits, which shn-w a somewhat 
Ic'iS priniitn'e elniractev as tliey recede from the eitv. till, at tlie 
time ot their eomjiiest Ly the Etruscans, their cemeteries had 
reached the lands to which the uaiiles ot Ariioaldi an.l T,a 
< erto>:i are iieiw attached. According; to his view, the Etruscans 
on their coia^tuwt, tiniliny tlie strouud uiisuited to the excavatioji 
ot caves, adopted the same mode of sepulture as their pjve- 
decessoi's, unlv suhstitutimj; (juadranyular coti'er-tomljs for tic 
pits or Wells ot the I iiibrians. He founds his argument mainly 
on the identity in character ot the pottery and hrou/es found in 
the earlie'^t cemeteries of Holog'na, with those of the similar well- 
toinhs ot Pog'gio Ihai/wi and Sarteano, with the primitive pottery of 
other sites in Etruria, and also of the Alhau Mount and on its 
utter dis'.imilarity to that universally recognized as Etruscan, 
especially that designated htif.-lujiv ; the ditference being not one 
<‘t period merely, imr even of stage of culture, but of essential 
style, marking a distinct people. He observes truly that the 
several styles ot art of the same race at different periods are 
hound to one aiu.ither like the links of a chain ; and he maiiitains 
that it is impossible fir a people, after having wrought out a style 
c't pottery which had acijuired among them a sacred and ritual 
<-haracter, to ahandim it <if a sudden, and adopt another shle of 
a totally different character. “A people may modify, develope, 
perfect, hut can never utterly cast aside its own arts and in- 
dustry, because in such a case it would deny its own individuality. 
Adieu we find, tlierefore, lietween two styles of art so many and 
such strongly pronounced discrepancies, tliat it heeoincs impos- 
sible to perceive the most remote analogy between them, it is not 
enough to attribute such diversities to a difference of age, or stage 
of culture: we can only ascribe them to distinct races.” The 
people then whose sepulchral remains show them to liave preceded 
the Etruscans on both sides of the Apennines, he takes to have 
been the Umbrians, wlio, history tells us, were conquered by 
the Pelasgi, who in their turn were driven out by the Etruscans. 


^ He refers to the pots of the s<iiue 
description }»rc'orvc.l in the Hre^'oiiuii 
Museum (i/t p. 4S'>), aIirIi, Ik.w- 

ever, bear no indication ut the precise site 
"U A'hich eacii was fuuiid, but aie said to 
have come from the e-\cavatioiis made at 
Oervetri, Vulci, Orte, and Homavzo, be- 
tween 182s and iSd'J. Tlicie are aho 
similar pot* in the same Museum, lonud 
VOL. II. 


with the hat-urns of tiie Alltan iMount. 
He ''tatc'-; aKo that he has seen similar 
lM)tteiy at Oouietn, in the pu-'^'C'-siDU ut 
the Caiiouigo Marzi, whi.Ii wa^ fuimd in a 
well-t«imh on that amient •-ite F'U* the 
early vaie of the same cliaractei in the 
Etruscan Aluaeiim at Florence, &t-e iJ. 7'i 
of this volume. 
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This view of the earlv oemetei'ies of TxiloLina ajipears to involve 
that of the comparatively recent conquest hy tlie letru^eans ot this 
transapeiinine reyion, for a-^ these* cemeteries have riehled none 
of the earlv works of that people, not a traoinent ot relieved 
hitccltcra. nor a single (ireek vase which can he assigned with cer- 
tainty to the former half of the sixth century n.e., the Etruscan 
invasion cannot be dated earlier than the third century of Home. 
If Felsina had received an Etruscan colony at a more remote period, 
it is difficult to account for the cessation of intercourse with the 
mother-country up to the date specified, an intercourse which the 
identity in the modes of burial and in the sepulchral furniture 
of the primitive inhabitants on both sides of the Apennines, 
proves to have existed in a previous age. Had that intercourse 
been maintained, Felsina would have kept better pace with 
Etruria in culture; she would have received the early as well 
as the later works of art of her mother-land, and would have 
been supplied with (ireek vases of the First or Asiatic period, as 
well as have betrayed the influence of Hellenic archaic art on her 
own productions at an earlier period than the third century of 
Home. 

"We have given one view of this iptestion. Count Ciiancarlo 
Conestabile, while acknowledging that the civilization revealed 
in the monuments of Yillanova and the other early cemeteries 
of Bologna is inferior to that of Etruria 1‘ropcr in the height 
of her donnnation, and though he perceives analogies in the 
artistic productions of both lands, yet inclines to a Felasgic 
origin for these early monuments, and prefers to designate them 
by the generic- and safer term of “ancient Italic.” Count 
Gozzadini, who contends for their Etruscan character, admits 
the inferiority of this transapennine civilization, but accounts 
for it by the comparatively late iieriod at which the Felsinians 
were first sulijected to the influence of Hellenic art. Their 
eavly sepulchral monuments exhibit them in an ascending phase, 
as not yet having reached the apogee of their culture. Yet 
they had already attained great skill in the working (d' bronze, 
which, as he observes, was one of the salient points of Etruscan 
art. And their civilization was so far advanced that they could 
send ornaments in that metal, especially /ihiilce, to distant lands, 
as we are authorised to believe from the discovery of identical 
objects even ou the other side of the Alps. These jllmlic are 
very numerous, and display a great variety of remarkable and 
even extravagant forms ; yet such as A’illaiiova has yielded in 
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bronze, ^ou find in '^old in tlie I-itriisc;iiL Museimi ef Florence, 
in the (ireoorian Museum, and Barberini csfilectiiin, at Boine, 
and in silver in the IMusf,, Oivieo of Bologna. ".Vre ve to 
believe," asks (foz/adini, “that all these various fonus have 
passeil from one peo]>le to another, from the I’elasoiaiis or 
Umbrians to the Etruscans, rather than that they have been 
ju’eserved by the same peojde from the earliest times? " 

iMoreover, bronzes and j'ottery of tb.e same character as those 
of Villanova have been found together with those of tlie jjure 
Etruscan type, in the Arnoaldi diggings, at La Certosa. and at 
II Sasso in the Beno valley, and still more notably in the tombs 
at the Arsenal, where the art and culture of the Villanova 
period are mingled Avith, and encased, as it were, in the art 
and culture indisputably Etruscan, and of a period not earlier 
than the third century of Lome. If all the monuments of the 
Villanova type are Pelasgie, or F'mbrian, where are those of 
early Etruscan times? — a mo-,t puzzling question if Ave take for 
granted, as Count (lozzadini appears to do, that I’elsina Avas 
founded by the Etruscans some twelve centuries before Christ. - 
The question appears to me to hinge on the date of the 
Etruscan conquest of the country north of the Apennines, and 
of the foundation of the Tweh'e Cities of Etruria Circumpadana. 
We liave no historical record', to guide ns to a safe conclusion 
on this point ; little more tliau the traditions preserved hy 
Servius. Count Conestabile refers this conquest to the twelfth 
century n.c. or even earlier, and considers the products of the 
Scavi Benacci and of Villanova to mark an antiquity of nine cu- 
ten centuries n.c. If this chronology be correct, tliere can be no 
reason Avhy these relics '.boiild be ascribed to the Pelasgi or 
Umbri, rather than to the Etruscans. Ancient traditions cer- 
tainly favour the reim>te antiquity of this conquest, and make 
the foundation of Eelsiiia coeAsd A\itli that ot Perusia.' But are 


- For Count Go.zzailiui’? ‘Mi 

tliih MiI'jccT, to wliiili I fo<ii I li.ivc liinlly 
done justice in the text, -cc In- 'Sh-i' di-j 
Cheval Jtaliquo. X'P* do-il. 

ScmIu-s ViiL. -Fin- X. I'.*'' I't’ '■» 1- 

t^\■o tiaditioii,-. : one. that 'huii-, - 'ii "j. 
hrother of Auletc-, or Auic-ic- vTil. Ijitur 
rcru.'iia, foundyil Ce-oii.u or Poiodiii. .lud 
fortihod Flaiitui and other th* 

other, thtit IMjr.tua wa-i I'uilt hy T.ii- h-ei, 
tlie IdotiitT of TynlienuL Tii*. only ii!-- 
torieal v, e have on thi' >iihjecb 


hmd ill Luw (V. od, d4), vho tflK u- that 
tlie ChtuK oil then tir-t inva>iou i-t Italy in 
the time of Tar<[iuniu- rii-Lii' eiKountetfd 
aii'l defeated the Ftru-.an- near the river 
TnJiiu-, two ceutniies heforu then -lo-o of 
(‘li'-iuiii and captuio ot li'diic lie aKo 
a-i^erts that the Twelve Ciiitfi. of Ao.'theiii 
Ftuiiia Meie -o many C( Iohr- of the 

Xv.Lho of Eti’ui.i riopci, jiviiu n- ica'i'U 

to holirve that Fehina wa> ihumlcl hy .i 
« oloiiy fioi.i Vol-iiiii III' -tatr-no III', a- 
well as the traditiOiLi recortlc l ly Scr/ius. 
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they to he trusted? Are vayuie traditions to be received with 
as much confidence as inomimeiital documents? The earliest 
potterv of the Felsiuean cemeteries is of a verv rude and 
primitive character, contemporary, in type at least, with the 
most ancient ware found in J-’.truria, ami in Jaitiiim. But rude 
and primitive art is not necessarily indicative of a hiyli antiipiity; 
tliouyli it is a jiroof of a low (dvili/ation. Jn this case. s<e tar a.s 
we can learn from the excavations as yet made in the iieioh- 
hourhood of Boloona, the native art a[>[iears to have remained 
stationary for centuries, or to have made little lU’oore". until it 
suddenly encountered tlie sn})erior cidture of the litrusc.in stade. 
elevated and refined by the intluences of Hellenic art, in the 
third century of Home. In Btruria, ou the contrary, whether 
the primitive pottery of the well-tombs was Etruscan or 
BTinbrian, it seems soon to have yiven place to more highly 
developed forms, and never commits the anachronism of re- 
appearing in conjunction with W(.irks of more advanced art. It 
the Etruscan conquest of these transapennine regions were as 
early as Conestabile surmises, how are we to explain the com- 
plete separation between the motlter-conntry and her colony of 
Felsina up to the third century of Borne, which the sepulchral 
monuments of that colony attest ? 

I confess that the balance of probability at present appears to 
me to incline to the Umbrian theory of Brizio, though that 
theory involves the comi>aratively recent conquest and settle- 
ment of Etruria Circumpadana. Further researches, it is to be 
hoped, will throw liglit on these points, and clear up the mists 
which now obscure the true date and character of the early 
antiquities of Bologna. 


are directly opposed to tlie GeimaJi theoiy ot tlieir ocoupatinn of tlie Po-vale, prior to 
of the KKxctiaii origia of the Rasena^ and tiicir i.ou<|ut.-st ui Cisapeniiiiie Etiuria. 
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lamplight, 218, 30S ; Koinan, 3I0 
J’arhei-, intri'dueed into Ital}. i- 3Sl : ii, 112 ' 

llareaiili, C'av., Etruseaii in us oi, 11 . 1104 
Ini-ilieata, ‘M-'-es <if, i. x<.v, 

J)a-'',inelln, i. 120 

Eu—aiin, i. 143 . Lilse ot, 142 

Bath^, aiii lent. i. 137. 170, 194,228,234,299; 

li- 130, 202. 290 ; 

l>,tth--M-mie'. ('ll va-n.., ii. 473 
liaz/K belli, Sia. Ch, di'" nvers IMiwirna, i. 188 ; 

las ( olloi tinii at Viterbo, 1355 1 

Boaid, imt a -.ite te-'t of the antuputi of Etrus- . 

can moiunuoiit'. 1 3Sl : li. 112, 187 
Bee'oe, the iivmph. i. Ixiv., 478; ii. 11- 


1 oi.s: \A. 

Iteliiioiitu, i. 37 
Beluiia, ii 200, 2nl 
Jlenat « i, ai i, 11 . 331 

Beiiehe- «.f lui h in t- mb- i. 37. 171, ISl. 21S, 
241, 247, 27o. 27 >. 477 . li 352 

Beni Jla— . 111 , .dpliab. In tl tniiib nf. ii. r>3 
ileihini. ?>ii Williiui. 1 v\xi\. . ]n<. (umpa-?. 
ii. 103; iiittijuvt itimi ot l.nii-i.an in-ciip- 
tioii-, 171 , 424; oil the bibiiaii.il in-ui]i- 
ti"U in the Giutta NuLimiii. aii-wi'ied by 
Veiiiduliuli. 441 
Bett die, ii. 373 

Bibbuii.i, all Krni-r.ni -ito. n. SO, 202 
Biedv, the aiu lent i>I<ia. 1 . 207: aiirhut 
hiiduis at, 209, 213; i-'ail- -unk in the 
i(M k, 209, 210. 214; lu ■ i'n]ioli":. 20S, 214 — 
218: iHiv-nt. 210 

S. Ciiovauiii di. i 218 

l>ier< of brun/e, i. 2()7 ; ii 31)1.473 
Ihea. iu pamtod toml'-, i. '50S. :’)17. 372. 374: 
11 . <51, 34. 328, 331, 342. uu uiiis, ii. 177; 
on .'f' 320, <521 

, U'lmaii, in the (iiea'>iiaii iMii'-eum. ii. 

481 : 111 the (.' ij'itol 5lu'eum, 493 
BiLiN(rL'AL in-<.nptiou in the Mu^eo Civi>o 
of Cliiusi, ii. 30(-) ; iu the Lepusito de' Bei, 
348; at Chi.un iano. ;^7(k at Are//u, ,,si, 
888; in tbe Criotta \'oliuiiii, 440; in the 
Ctr* -.ionau 3Eu«i-um. 436 
Bin 'iepe, 1 . 388, 434 

Biu-h, Jjr., on ain.ieut pottery, i. tvi. exvi. 

< xviii ( xxi. 

Birds 111 tlie ]und> <4'fem.»le statues, i. 460: 
11 . 843 

of divination, ii. 173, 381 

Bi-elinnn in tlie Etru-ran Museum of the 
C.jpihd, ii. 493 : on the C’eitoa 323 

BUeiitiuu, i-le of, i. 194; ii. 3<) 

BbmKMr , woiukriuly/v/z/f/ once in possession 
oi, li. 183 

Bluua, i. 207 . ‘V'c-Biiida 

Do<ir*hunt'' on Etiiw-an monunioiits, i. 3('S, 

372 . 397 ; li. 173,402 

Boar <4 CalvduU, »»u Etrihi-an unis 01 vases, 
11 . 9.), 113, 173 . 424, 447, 403 
Boat', EtrU'Caii. 1 . 312 

B'»i uiiiei.i, Sie . disuuvers the Giotta deile 
l.astie Dipinte, i. 237 

Buian GaiiU, their conquest of Etrusc-an Fel- 
sina, ii. olO, 348 

Boloaiia, 11 . 3U9; an Etiu-Lau eity, <510: ex- 
c.iv.ilur' ot It' ne'Topoli', 312 . AiUanova, 
512 — 317; early Etruscan origin, 317; Ea 
t urtu'a, 317 — 319; tumb', uks; ^fu-eo 
('i\iru, 319; tlie n/‘</</- 01 tomb-'tone^. 319 ; 
eineraiT urn-, 322 ; tombs and their occu- 
p.iiit', 323; tlie bif-'iu, 323 — 326; (.neek 
]»-ittery, 327; kS».a\i Aiuualdi, 329; 8t avi 
Beiiaeci, 381, Be Luea, 332 ; dell’ Aiseiiak. 
3s3: ^[alva'ia-Toiturelli, 3:34: 8, Eniiie- 
ni' ", 3.13; limiidi v-dejinsll, 330: M.ir/a- 
hutt", 3 : 37 ; Mi-aii", 3 : 58 . 3Ii-aiii'llu. .540; 
E’mhriaii theory of Brizio, 344; Etru'can 
theoiy of Go/zadini, 346 
]3oi.'i XA, i'ua<i' t«», ii 18 . not the 'it" of 
Etru'i an Vol'inii, 28; ve'ean lie- of ( ndmi 
24 ; llMiiiaii n niaiU' at, 24 — 26 ; miracle 
14,28; inn, 28. A'< A'oi 'ixii 

, Eake "t, all .\tinet crater, ii. 29 

ti<»atiiig islands, 29 
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lUiMAUZO. 

BOMAiiZo, Etrujeaii to^vn in the neighbour- 
hood oh i. 16o; lUfominodation at, Ibo; 
ancient name unknown, 166; exca\atiriiis, 
167; tombs open, 167 — 171; hi<mze shiold, 
171 ; pot in.'Crihed with the Etiu-'iaii 
alphabet, 17;^ ; reliefs in bronze, ii. 4bG 
llonibylios, foinis of, i. cxxv. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, i. 446. /S" Canino, Piiiu e 
of 

• — family portraits of, i. 469 

Bone, Etrusctni artules in, ii. 496 
Buiionia, ii. olO 

Books, Etruscan ritual, i. Ixi. 

Borghetto, ruins at, i. 139 
Borgo, il, ii. 134 

Unto, ii. 121 

Borselli, Jjr., va^.c" of, ii. 366 
Boucranion, an architectural ornament, i.l04. 
Boustropliedon instiaptiou in Etriueaii, ii, 
31iS ; m Gieek, 4b9 

Boxers depicted in Etruscan tombs, i. 317, 
364. 376, 399 : li. 324, 332, 342 ; Etruscan, 
exhibited in Eomc. i. 70 
Bracciauo, extinct eiater, i. 4 

• , Lake ot, i. o’J : ancient town en- 

gulfed in, otJ 

Braetio, Tuscan, its agreement with aucumt 
measures, i. 60 ; ii. 339, 403 
Bracelets, ^old, iu LtniMan tomb, li. 2s , 
Gaulish, lound on a liili-slepe. 130; ‘)f iron 
and bronze, olo 

Brandiid.e, statue^ cii the S.i'icd ‘W.ty.ii. 31 1 
Brauii. J)r. E., on rlie bnaizes of Monte Eal- 
teroiia, ii. 110; on the EtruM.in Chaiun, 
191 — 193; on a iilicf with the d* \ i* e -.t 
Aetuloiiia. 273, on the toml* of iWsena, 
34S ; on the uin^ ot Ceton.i, ;16i) ; on lii< 
vase ot Admetus aiul Alcestis i- < i- ; his 
dcMtli. li. 128 
Brazier.s, ii. 89, 481, 4S8 
Bieast-i-arlunds. i. 391. 47i) 

Breast-plate of ^oid. i. 268, 269 ; ii. 48.) 
Bricks, antiquity of, i. 13; in tlio wails of 
Aiietium. li. :ks2 

Briek-woik, imitation of, in Giotta Seruauli, 
ii. 419 

BiiditC'', (»t Wood and >tone, i. 14 ; natuiiil, 
439, o91 ; luiii', of niK lent, at Veil, 10, 13, 

14; at Eaileii. 97 ; atVuhi, 447; at Bieda, 
209, 21.3: Homan. 62, 142 ; ii 23S ; at Santa 
^MarindU, i, 294; anhed at Xerokampo, 
near .Sparta, i. Ixvii; ii. 2.50 
Buitt>ii .w, copii-, of paintings in 

Eh-u-^i :in toinh'.. i. ;J29, 323. 326, ;J27, ;j68, 
d74, jl48, 4'j.3 ; >.uvi>j)li;5a:iis from Bomarzo, 
i- 170; surcopha.cu> oi teiia-cotta tioni 
Leivetii, 1 . 289; hionzc" hfun M. Eaite- 
rona. li. ill ; liead ot H} pno- horn Pcrimia, 

42.5 ; leliets in ^.ilvei from Penmi i, 427 
Biizio, Sm. E., nil tile-paintiims, i. 258, on 

the toiiib> ut T.iiquimi, ;512, .ilS, 376, 377 : 
on tlie Sitnlii at BnL.L:n.j, n. o2.5 : on the 
Gicck ca'-C'. I.aiiid ut Bologna, .528; hB 
L mbnan theor\', -lofi, -344 
Brolio, 11 . 87, 37. i 

Biun/c, lAiU'.c.in '•kill in woikiiur, i. lx\iii. ; 

giuup ot Venu-' and fupid, 41.5 
Bion/f's .it Ait'iho, i, i.5l; nt Bomai/o, 171 ; 
of CcMetii, 2o7 ; ot ( 'oj m-to, 4ii6, 111, 4l:>, 

41.5 ; ot \ ul( i. 46U ; in the ^hisi'um ot Elo- 


LADMl'-^. 

leiue, ii. 86. 102; of M. lalteiona, 111; 
of Yolteria, 189; of ChiU"!, 309: ot Cor- 
tona, 401, of Peiiigia, 426; in the Gre- 
gorian Mibfum, 47.3: lu the Kir'heiiaii 
i^tu'-eiim, 496 — 503 ; of liolocna, .31.3, <323, 
o26, 530 — .337: of Marzabutto, .342: tiom 

the Tyrol, i. x.wMi. 

■ Biuiin, i*r. II., on \ase^ tnimd in Etruscan 
tombs, L xt,; on Etruscan wall-paintiucs 
at Veil, i. 38; on the tnmh'. ot Tari|Uinii, 
134, .140, 368, 370, 37.3, 381 ; on the tiguics 
ill tile-p.iiuting", 260 ; on a bronze gioup, 
41.5; on tlu- imoimiuit) of the iialive art 
I 111 Etruria, 280 ; on ch on o o in Eti ii<- 
caii paiiitmc'', ii. 60 ; on the Toniha thd 
Colle Ckisuct iiii, ;)27 ; ell the Monkcy-tunih 
I at C'hiu-'i, 3;).3 . on a >aicophacu> at Perimia, 
433; oil thn beard a? a tt-t of antiquity, 
i. 381 ; on tlie Vub laii Iicm oe^, ii. -308 
! Biiix lu, Giotta, i. 412. 

I Mu'co, i. 496. S'cc Museo 

; Biudieru, EtiU'tan, oi bho k pottery, i. i v. ; 

li. 47, 75 — sO, 318 . how hakeil, 307 
: Bu'-ci, Sig., e\' avations of, i. 299; his shop 
I at Civit.i Vec< hm. 299. 

. Bui 4 elH, lkil.i//o, 1 cln in, ii. 371 
j Bn- In dclle Pate, at t le^nle, li. 123 ; ut Popu- 
h-nia, 219 

* del S.nai ini, ii. 157 

JUiluaine. i. .37. 176 

Buiko, Worn h\ Erru"! an bo\ i. 351; ii. 479 
Bull-ticht-' on j!tiu-(.iu uin>, ii. 175 
' Bulls with human houil>, ii 366 
i Banbury, Mr , on ancb'nt ma-nm \ inEtiuiia, 
i.66, 291 : .01 the '.sails ot Uusella', ii. 227; 
on C'em. 26 () 

: Bull'^eu, Bar-ou "U Ltius< an miirors, i. 1\.\\. ; 
on v.i'L'., \i lii., 4o.5 . on tlie tombs of 'I'.n*- 
quiiui. 376 ; on V-jl-inii, li. 23; on pely- 
g.jiuil wmIIs iu Italy, 257 
' Buoiuuroti, Pltru-'iaii iuscii})tions seen by, 
i. 63, 119; ii. 112 

Palazzo, ^yamo^ in, ii. 106, 125, 

1S8 

Burial of tin* coiqise cntiie, i. 2< : in armour, 
37, 25;J, 388, 413; y ithiii fitv-walB, 92, 
42S 

Burniiiu thedead, i. 2( : in many ia~es coe^al 
with burial, 27. 39 : Lemmonlv pra* ti>ed at 
Volateirae, ii. 152; at (.'[u-ium, 392; at 
Perusia, 422; at ViUaiiuva aud Maivabotto, 
518 

l>u->t of .111 ]']fi UM an lads , i. 160 
Bu-stum, 1 . 456 
Butarorie, il, ii. 378 
Bnti 111 I's .'■iioj) iu a tomb, ii. 52 
Buttle^"!''. Ill city-walB, ii .;91 
' Byies’, Ml., ^sol•k on the tomb-' of Tarquinii, 
i. o40 — ob), 38‘), o92, 1^98 


C. 

CAiiEim, woidiip of tlic, in Etiuria, i. Iviii. : 
il. 129, 1 1 1 

Cabiiic oiis;in nf the lAiU'can Cliaiiui, aecoid- 
ing to Pi. ItiMUii, il. l9l, L'!.’) 

Cailmiis, oil Eti us( ,ni ui ii>. iii,i\- .iPd be .Ta'-eii^ 
or r.ciu tlo'. ii. IOC. 165, l6ii: iiiu-t (.'auiimii 
on uin=p of terra-cotta, 365 
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C.l I IXA. 

inii, family uf. ii. :^.3 ; uf the, lo'i, 

; iini^ ul, 111 museum at Vjilteir.i, ISo 

, a livfi uf Etruii.i, ii. 18-3. 11)3, 2Ul 

L\i‘h-J Vihcima. ili'jncti'd uii the -Wtill of aii 
Ktriiscaii tunii), i, 41'.>; ii. o0(» ; liis name 
('ll an Ktiu^.LMn tun, ‘Jl. -8ce VliH:.NNA 
C.i:UE,an( ieiitly Aiivlla, i. '2'2>i: n.tmeehangcHl 
iiitc C.i'ir, 2-)l . hi>tnr\ ct, 230; inn n-nt 
paintings at, iin iitiunad by Tims , Ixxxiv., 
231, 24‘J, 279 ; ab>t.unL-d tmm pir.iey, 231 : 
ill alli.uua' with Ihniii', liv., 232; ^\ith 
Etruscan (.itie-', 421, 42d ; priv]lei;e'< of, 
233; rehcdlion punished by Rume, 233; 
i'.iths, 231 ; exi.ivations mi ^lte of th<‘ eit\, 
234 , lu( al n iiLuns, 23G ; walls and itatts, 
23G , La Rauditiie! i.i, 237; tombs, 238; 

< Irottu della Sedia, 230 ; (u'ettadelle ein>iue 
Sedie, 210; Gi^tta dell’ Aleova, 240 ; T«'inb 
of tile Tciniiiiu'. 242: (iiotta di ‘ S.uaoi.un, 
243, (iiotta del Tihliuio, 217, <d'ott.i d* l 
Rilievi, 240 ; Uiotta dello 8edie e Seudi. 233; 
Giotta dfdle Lustre Lipinte, 237; (irotta 
Regulim-(iahis>i, 231; Monte Ab.itone, 
273: Giotta C.ini]);ina, 274. Giottu della 
Sedia, Monte d* Oro, 273 ; Grotta Torlonia, 
277; pi( torial art, 278; potteiu, 282. S>> 
Cekvetui 

Cteritau fiainhiso, i. 233 
Cheiitis Allans, t. 228 

Caiiia, nil Ltru'cau name pie-served, ii. 410 
Caldauf. le, ii 202, 200 
Cahlrmis of bi(iu/e, i. 2dS; u 473 
Caletra, i. 497 ; ii. 208, 2S0 
Camars, the auL-ient name of CluAum, ii. 292, 
3G5 

Cainertes of Unibiia, ii. 202, 328 
Cainillus, captures Veii, i. 0. 24; cuiiiculnsof, 
7, 8 , 21, 38, 90; lest ues Sutnum, 08 ; enp- 
tuies Nepi, 83, 83; i)e'ieue> Laleiii, 108; 
his mamianimity. lUO ; tiiumpli. 313 
Canipauma, (hdiylifs of flu', i 33. 43, 32, 117 : 
euiitra't uf its < oiiditiuii in amieiit and 
modern times. If), 33 ; Miejdu’id Ute on the, 
17 

Cam])a<jnano, i. 30 

I'ampana tomb at Veil, i 32 — 42 ; tombs at 
Ca-i-e. 219, 271 

Caiujt.inan, his painted tuinh at AAib-i, i. 463 ; 
exi avanmis at Vub i, 448, 43o , at LuSi a- 
nella, 181; at Laniese, 490 ; at I’oilte S. 
pKtro, 198; his eaideu at ToM-aindLi, 474 , 
t"inb in it, 47o; the brothei>, 4^4 
Campi.alia. li 202, 200; tomb-, in neiah- 
houiliooil, 208 ; Rmii.iii leinains, 209 ; 
ancient mines. 200 ; A'ee‘lii:i. 200 

Camp') Santo ot I’l-'d, Lti n- an urn:> in, ii. i 2 
CamU'-i 1 1 , t'lmb at, ji. 400 

Candelabra, Ltiiw.iii, i. Ixxiv. 21S, SOS : ii. 

100.478, 170; 1 a''e-> aTt.u bed to. i. 218 
Canities, ii. •)8 

Caniiia, on the iiii'ention ni the ai*' h. i. Ixviii., 
on the Ponte Sodo ,it \‘ii, ii, "n the 
ani])hitli(Mtie ot Sutii, 71; emtdei t-<u 
m.moiUA , 80. til- w.iil- of 2sepi, M, tlie 
Pmta «ii (lioi,- ar Kallmi, 102, the walls «.f 
Phih'iii. sO ; id Palleii. loO. tli*' the.Uieot 
l-’ertiitn, 1()0 , mi the Aiutian (luaiiie-, 162, 
ii. 30. dll Currao'-a .iiui C'-nt'-in bi.i, i 10.5, 
204; tlu' <d tii,t\ i-i ,e, 133, P\mi,201, 
203; the Reyuliiii-Gala?"-i tomb, 2o6. a(|iie- 


(. As-n.I.Nl O. 

, duet of tlie Ponte della lladia. 413; Grotta 
j della C'oloiina, l67 ; on Valentaiio, 404 
1 Caiiino, the site ot an Ltiu-i an town. i. 4G8 

I iMonti di, 1 . 4()S 

Piince of, i, lid. o\( .iv.itions, IIS, 430 

Canoi)!, found at Cervetii, i. 210; in the 
I Mu-eum ut Llorenc-e, ii. 78, 83; in the 
' ^tuseum at Clnusi, 200, 308, 311 ; •.inulaiity 
of 8clilioniaiin s ow l-lat ed ” p'lts tij, 300 
Caiiosu, tomb at, like Ltru-scan, i. 21d 
(’.ipalbio, i. 407 

Capaiieus, striR-k by lightnimr. ii. Id" 
Capanne, i. 17 ; analogy to tombs. Ixix,, 278 
CArr.XA, lii^toiyot. i. 124; name i-iLtni-ian, 
124; site ditfi'. ultof aete-'-J, lio; loeal le- 
mains, 131; excavations, 132 
Capena, Ptuda, i. i2i) 

Capistrum, the, i. 308, 310 ; ii. 313, 3.33 
Capital ot ^ali•^ and Helen, i. 466, 481 
Capitul.-s, other, with heads .is deeuratious, iu 

10, 188, 241 

C ipitol, temple of The. built hy the Etruscan*, 
1 . Ixiv. ; Its comifctioii with Etiuria, 40; 

11. 23, 33, 307 
Capranica, i. "0 
Capiaiuola, i. 63 
Caprium, or C.erium, ii. 21 

Capua, built by the Etruscan?, i.xxix.: araphi- 
tlKMtn' of, 72; xa-^es of. s'jimht hy the Ro- 
mans, xcvii. 

Caidc telle, Lo, tombs at, ii. 339 
Carei.e, i. 33, 61 
C.uia, i. xiii. 

Caricatuivs, Etrii.*ean, i. 168 ; on Greek vases, 
ii. 461, 472 
Caipentum, ii. 183 

Cars. Etruscan, in funeial pro( es-jions, ii. 183 ; 

, tor fumi’^ariiuf tmni's, i. 4dl 
Carthage, treaty of Etnuia with, i. l.xi., 
allianee with, 232; cionilei.hs in territoiy 
of, a. 287 

, Ca-alta, \a'<‘s ft-und at, ii. 373 
. Casket, -hi Ci^ta 

, Ca-5saudia, i. 406, 440 ; ii. 303, 313, 363, 30 1 
1 Ca'>tagneto, li. 202 

Ca'-tanet*. Used hy EtriNi in dancers, i. 320, 
371 ; deph ted as suspended in timib-^. 243 
CasTEL I»’ AssO, oi C.istellaei lo. i. 173; its 
sepulchre-i, 17d ; niserijitmus. 180. 186 ; ex- 
eavati'dis, 182; di''''dV(.‘ry ot. 183; the 
ancient town, jiioiethlv Castellum A\iu, 
184; rovids to, 173; o'uide. 173; vases and 
bionze*, 1.5'5 ; last inuui at, 182 ; ii. 119 
Castel Caidinale, i. 190 

Giorei", ii. 47, 48 

Giubilea, Ate ot FidemT*. i. 40, 49 

di 3l.ui.uit*. l.ion/e> td, li. 427 

di 8 uit.i Elia, 1 . 87 

Yetr*', liii'ii/i'' idiuiil :it. i. xxxvii. 

Ca-t* llani, Sia . on -iii' a nt ie a i'lley\ , i. Ixwi. 
— Ixxxiv. : hi-' Etuwaii t'dh'.tioii on the 
Capitol, ii. l‘'-8 

CaAdlma di 1 < hi iuti, i i \ pt at, ii 124 
Castelhua, Ea, i 126 

Ca'-t'dlut I lo, u. h )7 

C.i&tellum, AiiHiinum, i. 112. not Iki^'ano. 
but near (Jite, 1 13 

Axia. i 184. X', CasIEL j / Asso 

P'diti.imun, li 371 

Casteliiuovu, li. 193 
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( \'-'J El Nl'tJVO. 

I'astelnui'vo -IlU' Abate, tour:*-, at. ii. 1 'i 
(.'aj-tk-'. JAru-xaii. i. xx.xii , I'.'O: iL 
l 1 ili-l Ti’nioni. u i!b7 
Ib-inaiui, pietended ^it^• 
lunia. 11 . l‘*7 

dtila i’e^rabi, ii. '1'2‘2 

Ca'tio. til 'tnutidii vl\ i 491. '•it.-, l'»l . *lc- 
S'l.ribtil bv Albeiti. 4'.*- : remains at. 41*1 
Ca'-tiuui rniii. i. 297 

A'"vuii!, 1. 29'): ctiib'umltt' Mith 

Ca-truiu luui. 297 

CasUi-< ini tli< . ii. 314 : stitm -U'li", 

314; .ii( liai'- c ////y 315 : Etiu-i an wani'-i. 
31(J : sanopliaaus ct tlie Apliinia. 3l'‘». 
urns, 317: blatk ■wm'e oi Chiusi. 313: 
paiutt'd v.ises, 319 

Catatninbs m kiiiuia, i. 09: ii. 291, 337 
Catania, tbcatie ut, i. 73 
Catht'Ji’ul ot OiMftti, ii. 01 

Cathurw-Mifl, iMi , In- -ket* ln'- <*f i'i"TiUii:« nts 
ill tliL- T( iiit''i\ ui Car4i.im‘, 11 237 
Cat< depu ted in ]Jti'U-<\ni t'-iubs, i. 319, 324 . 
ii. 57 

Cattle ill Val di Chian. i. ii. 372, 3,3 
CdrsM tIell.L b( 'jiiia. at. i. 299 

Cavil diLiin di-pluviatuni,eX«‘iaplitiedin Etiu— 
can tniuh-. i. 291. 3i)2 
Cecclictti, i'ala/’/u, vault in the, li. 400 
Cefalu, i. 210 

Ceiliiiit'';, K-rii'i-rd in tnmh-;, i 33‘J: li. 323, 
350, 441 ; ih ui.iteil %\itJi laii pattern-, i. 
239, 274. tiS 

Ceises. tomb of tin*, at Ca-tel d' A— «*, i. 130 : 

at I’ei uuia. ii. 440 
Celtre, i. 48 * 

Ceiiieteiic-. Etiu-ran, po-iti"ii of, i 25, 273; 

ot the aboimiiit'- <0 It.dy, 3.SS 
Centaur in a paiiitod tomb, u 2(57 
Centauis, peiuiiaiities of. Ktriisean. ii. 174, 
207, 3if4. 3<)3 : and I.apitha- oil Eliu-(.ni 
U 111 -. i. 493, 419. 11 . 104, 301. 123: on \a-e-, 
li. 113 

Centum CelLe, i 208. Set Ci\ ita Xt i . hia 
Ceiberu- on litiust an nioiiuiueiiN, i. 253,401, 
408 : on a v.i-e. ii. 470 
Ceremony, etymoloay ot, i *233 
Ceies depii-ted in au liTiu-oan O'lnh, i. .384 
Cen, i. 334 
Certo.-a. l.a, ii 517 

C'EKVE'inr. 1 . 227 : road t'>. 228; anommoda- 
tion at, 220 : tneroiU', 229 A'/, C.i.ul 

Ce-ena, tlif oiniinal name ot i'ologiia, ii. 510 
Cetoxa. an liunMau site, ii. 359: the Ter- 
ru-i t oli( ' tioii, 359: iinoi.iiv lun-, 3(>0; 
ivot \ ( up. 391 . h'iniaii -t.itue at, 303 
‘'Chahha-," <li\iniim tiom eutiMih, ii. 482 
Chaplet-i 111 J7rru-<uii ttmib-, i. 313, 319, 3(j0, 
300, 370 , 3 . 77 , 3!>1; -om«‘tuiii‘- leseiiibliim 
seipent-. 332 : Creek and Homan, 394 
Chaiiot of hron/e, lu 308 
Charon, tin- Ktiu-e.ni, i lx. 3(5, 331, 3S5, 413, 
not idontii al \\ ith tin (iieek Charon, li. 191 ; 
oniiin ot. 19I : mver drawn on mirrors, 
193: In?; hammer, i 331,449, li. 191; rt- 
]H\-oiit( (1 1)1.0 k, or .1 livid hliu*, 1 . 3.31, 348; 
ii. 191: hi- "Wife ami -on." 1 . 332 , i- the 
iiiteinal Mereury. lx , 334: ii 192. efuardiaii 
in a tumh ut \ uh i, i. 4»5*>, 11 . 193, at Oi\ leto, 
51: at Chiu-i. 193, 330: witli an oai,300, 
i. 179: ii.529. with a tonh, 520; in battle 


e I Ui I 

>1 ein 92: ioaoimi' s'''ril- (in heischaek, 
ISl: toinientrna -mi-, 192: holding a -ail, 
521 : pie-' nt at • m - ‘4 -l.imihter, i. 419 : 
ii. o78. his ai'jie.iiaiKe .tml attiilaites, I8l, 
192: Id- attfiol.int-, I'C ; bi.imli-liiiii: a 
-n.ik) . 51 : ( i 21 i' haol Aiiai lo, 193 
Chai uu, so-n.ni!' d .41 Ktru- an monuments, i, 
IrO ; li 179 , 5()4 
( lit I -e- *4 I iina, 11 00 

( ho-t ot ( 'v li. Ill, 107 , lOS, 174 

f III. in u \ a*l -ii. li. 372 : Kti u- au tombs in. 373 
Ciil W* I vs<). ii> id- to. ii 3' is, 370 ; iini-, 349 ; 

• olb'.nm ot >i_ (iiu-'‘p]'*' Itutoli, 30'*; 

01 imn of the nanio. .ji>9 : t' auL-. 309 : bihn- 
iru.ti iii-i I ipti-'U, 379 
( in no (li ( Inii-i. ii. 337 

Cbiaio- ui.mn Ktiu-' an jt.iiiitim;-. ii (50 

Ibiimeia, Kt.u- .in. in laon/e. 11 . N9. 380 
( bimiUA- in t'4iib-, i. '.*3. 9s, 393 
Cim load- to. 11 299, 291; inn, 295: 

guide, 2'*5. L,ibMintb, 299. 297. fainpo 
dt ali (•iiToi. 297: 2lu--‘0 Cn n o ( bin-iuo, 
29.^^ — 313, tbo l)i-bop‘- v.f-i‘-, 312: the 
<'a-u. t ini ' olb i tmii. 314 . 'J’oniba di 1 Colie 
Co-niM ini, 321 . J)rpo-ito d. ' l)i 1 , 328. 342 ; 
])ej<o-iro delb- ,Moiia< bo, 328 : 'loiiiba mdla 
A* niiia. .339 . tb-l Co-tino.330. < 11 1 ulai w ell 
or sbalt. 3J5: m-i inpfdi- of l’o.:gio Heii/o, 
33«j : J >1 po-ito d' 1 Cl. Ill 1 )U' a, 3.38. ] >epo-it<‘> 
<li \’mn.i (iiamle, :j 39 : 'fundi.i d’ Cifeo c 
d’Jbindne. :149. .343; tiainted tombs, now 
ilo-ed, :3J7, 3:](», 3.)‘C, .:i0; Po-aio Gajella, 
345—350: I. ike ot, .5:i7 : < limati ot, 337- 
Sn (’l I -II M 

Cliuri li hewn in the loi k, i. 09 

of 8*. Pit ti o, 'J'o'< am 11a, i. 482 

St.i, .M.nia, i. 48.3 

■ — Sta Cii-tiii.i, ]5oi-en.i, ii. 20 

Ciaja. C oiite ilelia, hi- i olleftion, n. 208 
Cb'io, hi- atta-hnioiit T'» A'uLiteiia, li. 139, 
151 : detime ot Arutium, 381 
Cilieueto, Lake, full ut Ltrusiaii bron/e.-j, ii. 
lOS 

I Cilini, t.nmlv ot. tit Aiietinm, ii. 380 

tomb ot, ut Sovana, ii. 17. 131 : at 

I Alonfapeiti, lol 

I Ciiiiiiii.ui .Mount, 1 . 110: foU‘-t of, 141, 147 5 
I ju-iietiatod by Kabiu-, 142, 144, 118 
Ciminn- Laou-, i. 140 ; legemL ot. 140 
, Cini i, Sig. Oiii-tn, Ids e\i tivatloli- .it Voltei ra, 
ii 151, 1 33, la-i -on dirc< toi ot Mu-eum, 101 
Ciut ill-, an an* b-ut anti(|uav}-. li. 25 
Cnieiaiv um-. at Veii. 1 . 40 . at Fbaen* 13 ii. 
89—94: at VoUeiia, 101—187; at Cbui-i, 
301 — 3(J0; at Cet'-iia, :}00. at Saiteano, 
864: at Citt/i la Pievo, 376 — 378 ; at Peru- 
gi.i. 422 — 421: in the Ciotta Voluiini, 438 
— 41S; in the (jieuoiian 21u-euni, 454 : tit 
Lolomi.i, 522 

CipollaiM. torn])- at, i 488 
Cippi, Ktin-*an, 1 . l\iv. : ii 112: of Cbiu-i, 
1 . Ixxvi. , 11 :j00, .391, 315, 310. 425: like 
iniil-.-toiies i. 478, 481 ; ii. 4S7 ; like jiiiie- 
( one-, 42 : showing un.ilogy to the tomb of 
1*01 -en.i, 348 

Cipjn, Homan, i. 299 ; ii 5. 153 
Cire.eaii piomoiitory, maibleof, used by the 
Ktin-i-aii'i. i. 240. 472; ii. lUl. 317 
Ciieii-, 2 . line- of the. intiodured into Home 
fioui Etruria, i. 70 ; ii. 175 
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( IKCL 

Chclw <*n Ktu!'''an niunumoiit^, ii. 17 *j; 
]>i*>l)ali!v 1 111 Ktiiin.i, 17<» 

(.distraction, 

I 7u, o7-3 

( 11 iji ii". on Luiia. ii. Go 

(.'i']"', 111 iiiohuiiR'iils ot C'iiiu'i, ii. oOO, 

;;i)i 

Ci-'r.i. 'uppc^cG native name of C.i-io, i. 2ol : 

II J'.'-i 

C isUi, ot Iji'nii/c. i Iwx. 4G.] . II. -ISO, -4l»7, '320 
, tlie r.Jc-^tiina. li 407 — 40‘.< 

f I'To, < }lnulii(-al, lisc-il sepnleliial urn;>, ii. 
•'iKs. .3‘J-J 

f'ltharcLilujJ. EtiU"' an. i. o7'0. 000 
CiTirs. IntU'-'an. pi^sirmu ot. i. xxxiii 130; 
li 223, ;502 ; '•(jUai c 1onti <ii', 12K '>01 ; lorti- 
tuatioU' or. 1. 1.\\ 1. 1-j , u. 41 : thna. teini*l( 

1. 423: li M:’>, 232 : ancient c.lmnye <4 names, 

ii. lOti; (in(-'Voiv of. i. 121, l.'-'G, 200; 

11. 2, 2()‘). 2S0. 

Citla l.i J'uve. li 073: inn. o73: Ktrcscnu 
I 4Ie Tiou' at, 373, tile 'laciini L’ellection, 
;i7G-37N 

C'i\ ilixation d Ktuu'ni, i lx.— I mv. 

CiviTA t'A'^TELL iN'.v. iiii I'tiiiM ail dte, i. 89 ; 
biiiliie or viuduit. 88, 03. \\a)N. 80. 00; 
sew ols ( ut ill M( 80—01 : rt.l.Te 4'enauo, 

02. 04: gieat 'i/i oi the am-i* nt < ity, Oo. 
9G : ('iroiu-oiish suppo't d to ho Yen, 00, 
OG : i-' tile aiiuiut hahan. OG. 108. 110; 
t'tiiih.s. 80. 01 — 04: inii". OG . uuide at. 111. 

.S'/ 1 ' A LERI I 

Civita Vmhi.i, it" aiuieiit ])oit. i. 208; 
honiau leiiuiiiis, 200, ii 181; litiU'cau 
reins, i 200 
Civituoola, 1 . 12<', I3l 
(.'lam KtiU"i.iii ter ‘son,' i. xlsii. 3’>3 
Clam-, (.liainif ot Us < ouise, li. ;->72 
Cliissinc atiou ot til' ikdiited Tonihs of T.ir- 
<[1111111. 1 .'.SO 

Claudius, ills histoi N ot hti Lilia, loU, i. xx\ii. , 
ii. oOG 

C'loa< a ^Maxima, i. Ixii. ; date of tlie, Ixvii., 
l\Aiii.2(iG 

Cioa(a. ancient, on the Mait.i, i. 433 

Clo.iis. EtnisLan. <.>t hion/e, ii. 484 

Chnuls in ]ui useau "{.i-nt's, i. .!17, 348; ii. 30, 

37 

CLUsirM, one '-f the Twelve, ii. 201 ; coins 
of, 2i)2 , <inainall\’ tailed L'aiiiais, 202: of 

Vinhriaii oii^in. 202, 328: liistoi}, 2t>o, 
204 ; ant leiit wall". 203 : h-i al leiiiaiiis, 200 ; 
snhteiianean ita'-^aac", 20(). 20( ; hla» k AS'iiie 
tif, 7(5, :)(!7. olo. 318 , jiaiiitt d \ a'l ', 81. 310, 
312, neeioj'olis, 320-344 , wc-ll-lonihs, 
3;';0. oKi; xiii'iljn, 207: 'ata-onilw. 337 , 
Toiiih ot rtimeiia, 343; flusunii Mo\iim, 

202. -V' Ciiii si 

Ckner. on i'eientuni, i. 138: on C.isfio. 492 ; 
I'll \'ali’iita!io, 404 

Chr.eiiine-Tia. doatli of, on Etiii'can unis, ii. 

03. 170, 423; oil a sai< oph taU", 430 , on a 
vase. 4 i 4 

C'oi k, the, a scpuhhial < iiihleiii. 11. ,8 
( ’ot k-tiaht ill pit ted 'll .1 ^ as(', 11. hi 
C'ot-k-lior-Je, ii. 83 

Cottiiis, A\ noth n. I’tiustan, li. 14. 242. 318,323 
Coaiiomiiia. imt u-od h) tlie i tiiisiaii', li. 14i 
Coins <,f I’l^aa ii. 72: l-'asula'. 123. \ ola- 

teira', 100; P('])ni'-nia. 220 . X'-lainmi. 23< ; 


( onroNA. 

Vetuiuiiia, 272: CUniuin, 202: Cortona, 
399; Volsiiiii. 20, attiihuiLil to (5ia\isr.L, 
i. 43{(; to ( M-a, ii. 2ii2; Aiiotiuni, 383; 
I’eiuaia, 127; l-una. 03 
Coiii-i, t o]i}»ci, touiul ut tlie Ilaani di Vicaiello, 
1. tiO ; 11 40(» 

• , Lliu-'taii, on the Apennines, ii. Ill 

— . hilse, ii. 22 > 

Colic, alphihctnal tniiih of, ii. 132, 133 

, di Lu[io, 11. 208 

Celli liifariiii. 1 223. Sn ilONxmoxl 
C'l'lcmiM di Luiiaiio, 'iqij.i'setl site of the 

h.itllr,- ot 'rolaiaoii, ii. 222. 2 57 

Ci'Icjuis mod in Ktiiis. .in iiaintinas, i. Ixxxv , 
240, 310, 3(»0: in 32G: inilhancN of. i. 318, 
324, 3<»0 , lluspi's (.piiiidii, 321. .,23; mode 
ot lai ilia oil. 2 18. 32.j . < 'iii\ c ntiou.iIU} , 3G0 
Coluiu. n 300 ; u. 323 

Co uiuh.iiui m the clitfs, i. 10, 20. 77, 119, 
142, 181, 101. 407. 408, 3U1 : in 13 
CidumeiLo, ii. 423 

Coiubuts, leinv'ented ill teinhi, i. 342; on 
ui Us, 11. 303. 301 

( "imneifial enteipiisoot the fitiust all", i. Ixi. 
<• 'inpa's, Ltruseau, pretended, u. Iu3. 317 
{'tiiie. sepiib liral, t'f lot k, n 137. 183, 217 

Collestalille. C <'UUt ( h ( '.. oil Tin Tomli.i (.iolini, 
11 (j:i; th<rii\ Rspeetina heli'^na, ii. 317. 
34 <k 347 ; "11 tlio 320. lii" death, 128 

Colli. ubi.d 'eeiK's, i. :i(»7, 472 . n. 317, 447 
Coii'tiut live iieeessity, doctiiiie ot, il. 236; 

iijisc t by tat fs, 2 g 0, 280 
Coii'iiah.i, n 71 

CoateiiebiM, 1. lt>3. 204, 3>04, i2‘2 
ConventK>naht:e<. in euluur, i. 3G9 : of early 
KtiU'i an ait, Ixxi. 

C'l'p-us, f, ike, n Ixiii. 

C"j 'pel “mines III Ktuiria, i. Iwiii. 

Couhiano, an Etiusean site, i. 118; local 
rcniaiii.s, 118; name piohaidy EtrUseail, 
Ho : Eti Us ail iiisi 1 iptioii in nu k <it, 119 
Cordialiaiio, lumod castle ot, i. l80, lOO 
Coimth, Vases «.f, 1. xf'.; souaht by the 
lo>iiiam, .\(\ii., :)00; tnund in Etiuscaii 
tonde., il. 10(k 402 ; EtiusLiiii iiiiitulioiis of, 
1. 282 

ColiNi.io, (luccii of tlie Yfaiemnia, i. 301 : 
roads t<i, 301, 4:»7, 488 ; inns, .>(13: antiquity 
d'lubtlul, 303; Etrust an. < olkt tioiis ut, 304 ; 

( icLroiie, 303; caverns. 303 ; painted tombs 
at, 3u3. ‘\t Tauiivimi 

C(ii.XLTo-l AiKii INI V, i. 401 ; ^Municipal Mu- 
soQiii, 401; sarco[ihaui, 402—404, vases, 
403, 40u ; /. ///i' ot Oltos and Euxitlnus. 
40o ; 2!us(‘o Ihu.sthi, 40(5 — 413. painted 
va^os, 407 — 410; stjiuil, 408. tie'-h hooks, 
411; hiotr.i IhiiMhi, -±12; ^\a^l'•r“tolllh, 
413; bion/(s,4l3: jewellci} . and leliels iii 
i^c»rv, 41'> 

C'irnia, li 105. 202. 207 

C't'initdn Eiiusi.in, i. 333. ii oG. 1/8 

Coisua possf-,-.td bv the i'Ui u-i ans, i. xxi.x. ; 

("Luiisi- I'opulonia, ii. 213 
Ctir-sui, Ih-ol , oil the EtiiiMan lanmia^e, i.l. 
Con KIN \. 11 3‘'4; an< lent ie^i mis .q its tinuiii, 
300. the inn, 30G ; ancient walls. 307 : 
piob.iblv ot Pedasuir- i "iistvat tion, 308; 
si/t ot the iil\, 307. ditiei.nt names ot, 
300, (*>111', k'OO, 402. a '(tniid niftropolis 
ot Etiuiia, 309. local reniiinis. 4UU ; Etius- 
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can vault. 400 : Aradcmy and niii, 401 . 
bronzes, 401; wniulcitul biinp, 40’J — 40'3 ; 
GiM’co-Koni.ui frc-'co, 406 : lie* I'lpiiUs, 106; 
Tanellu di Pitau'ora, 406 — 400: ii-MmloLli- 
tonibs, 400 : Grotta Sertrardi, 400 
Cortuo>a, i. lOd, 604, 

(’iirviano, singular toiub at, i. 176 
Cor) banter, i. 626, 684 

Corythus, uriaintil name «»f Cortona, ii. 60<>, 
600 

Co''A, ill the territory of Vulci, i. 444 ; and not 
a colony of, ii. 260; site of, 246; ro:i>l to, 210; 
guide, 246; wails. 246— 2d0; towci-s, 218; 
gates, 2d0 ; peeuliaiitios of itN io^tl^l•atit)n^, 
248; by whom built, 2d4 : Pela'-an’orKtru"- 
can antiquity of, maintained, 26U . painted 
tomb, 2-51 ; history, 262 ; t oin^ as' iilied to, 
262 ; vase from. 477. 

Cosmogony of the Etru-'Can" like tin* Mo-aic. 
i. xxxix. 

Costume, Etrusraii, i. 248, 607, 621, 671, 676, 
377 

Couches, drapery of, i. 614, 6»20, 646. .J!C 
CuucIk"', bamiucting. ot i"«.-k in tomb-,, i. 67, 
41. 241, 260, 266, ■27-3. u. 662 
Coverlets, i. 2lS, 614, 620 
Cramps in ma'onix, ii IIS 
Cra\vtord, Eail of, on the EtruMau lanauaee, 
i. 1 

Creiiiation. anti(iuity of, i. 27, 60 
Ciemeia, i. 6. 20. 60 
Creston, name ot Cortmia. ii. 600 
Cromleth-. in Etruria, ii. 286,409; b\ whom 
formed, 284 — 2S6 ; m-t ]iH'[*cr t" one latc, 
287 ; '\uU' diftii'ion ot. 287 
Croton, name of Cortona, n. 699 
Crowns, Ktrusi ,in. ot aoid. i. 696, 466; ii. 

8-3, 486 : found in tHm)>H, i, 680 
Cucuiuella, tumulus ot ihe, i. 439, 4-32. its 
toweiN, 4«52 ; an.ilou\ t<o the tomb-.f Al\att<'S 
at .Sardis, 4'36 : and to that ot I’oiM-iia, li 
648, 4.34 

Cucuiiielletta, la, i. 4.3.3 

Cuhass, Etrux an, ii. In6 

C'umere, tamily ot, li. 66.3 

CmiK.uhis of Cainillus. i. 7- Camillus 

111 tombs, 1 . 486 ; ii. 3.34, 6.36 

Cup, i\or\, ii. 661 — 663 

Cupid and I’sM.lie, depicted in an EtiUMun 
Toiid), 1 . 646; in rehet on an nin, li. 164 
Cupia, an EtiU'-can to\Mi, i .\\i\. 

, tile Etiu-oaii .Juno, i., h Ivi. 

Curt. nils represented in tomb'., i. 316. 69S 
Cuiule-i li.iii s, of EtrU'i.,!!! oiiain, n 176; of 
Chiu-'i, 83. 600, 66 1 ; in toinl'-' ot Cei \ etri, i. 
240, 2-36, 276; at Saite.ino, n. 666, at 
Perugia. 427, 449 

Chbele, ill an Etiuseau tomb, i. 381 
Cy<-lopean wall-', de'ciibnl by Pau'-ani.is, ji. 
226, 2-33; (ith-s, US, 2U>, upplieatioii of 
the term, 2-33 

C} p'elu', ' h'-'t of, ii 111, 167, 168, 174. 378 
Cyrene, tnndis "C i. K.wui. 96, ii 111, 280, 
366 ; pavement at, ii. 118 


Jj. 

Dan'ci.s, Etrus' :in, «-ii the w-ilP «<f tomb'., i, 
606, 611, 620, 626, 660, 671, 672. 676, 678, 


iini'i r-', 

609, 400; li. 624, 626, 642, 64-3; religious, i- 
326, ]>a<t]iic. 626. 6t)3, armed, li. 621, 662? 
642 : on .i 82 ; mi ew", 613, 616 
Daiuiim. phil‘''''>{'h\ ot. i 626 
Dardaims, founder ot Coitona, ii. 396 
j)i-ad, irownid witli eli.ijjler'', i. 6V>-3 
ln‘ath-i*ed 'i ene'. in a paintial toiidn i. 62-3, 
666; 'j!i I !/’//' ul Chiusi. h. 601, 613; of 
Peruiii.i, 423; on urn-', ISO, 660 
Dedie.itioii ot the insti umi iits of one'-' craft, 
i. 19S 

Deer, d* {>!' ted in Etiuscan tombs, i. 338, 367 
Del, Den Linei. ii. 267 

llelplii, oKii le of, ( on-'ulteil ])y the Etrust aii'. 
1 . 2->2; tieasuie at, dedieate<l b\ the EtlUs- 
< an-', 2-60; ami b\ tlie ENdian', 230 
Di-maiatus. legend of. i. 120 
EkmoX", uo...! ami evil. i. 287, 642; distlii- 
‘.:ui''ht<l i)y colour. .3l2: b\ attiibute? .ind 
e\ pi I •'."ion, 287. 6 34 ; a. 36, ls2 ; i oiiti'iulin:; 
for a "oul, i. 642; toiini.nting souP, 64-h 
684 ; < oiidii' tine:, .361, .?96. 412, 416 ; li. .36 : 
raiauling the uate of JIadi 61-6, it. 76: 
ill Combat'., 60 4 . tlu u 'cx, i ;’46 ; ii 1-86 . 
i Etru'i an, uem 1 ally l..male. i. 287. 64.3; n, 
j 460; not intio'iui ed on eai her moiuiment", 
i. 682. -s./ Cl Ml 

] lb pas, f. am of, 1 < xix. 

I A«7ras auipiKvmWoi'. li 313 

J)i-piIatone<. ii'ed ity the kliusiaii', i. 6S1 
I J)esid...n. laiiiiU ot. a. 21 4 
I ]>e'ideUo, Kinu. lorued tle-l'toof, i. 130, 132. 

' Df'iun, Ktruseami. Iwi. — Iwiii , .In2; li. 627 1 
1 .ittilud'" otr n unnatui.il, i .121; know- 
letlge of .inatomy di'pl.iNed, 66-6 
Designatoii-". orti- U" atT.i' ned to tln.itn >, i. 72 
: Jlesjarduis. M Erin '1, oil the site ot S.ihate, 
1. 39; on the A'lu.e ApoUaiiiies and roium 
Cloilu, 60 

I J)esultoii ", ii. 6.;l 

lies \erg( i<. M Noel, ou the wall" Ardeii. 
i. 60 , oil the Eiaiieois t^mh. i. 449 . li. 308 ; 
on CasfmlioU'* Peimuili, ii. 197; re"eai‘(hes 
• in the Eu'e.m Maiemma, 200, 20l. 220 : on 
i tumhs at Cei\ eln. 1 2-)0, 23-> 

> De 3Vitt, Sig., 11. 241 
Dniuac ton m.i'om \ , i. SO 
Di.iua, Ktiuxj.uj, 1 . iviii ; winced, 4 76 ; ii. 
114, 164. 

' Dianium, li. 232 
4)iatom 1 , si 

ii"ed i'V the EtiU'i-tii". i. 664. J.vdiaii 
invention ot, xxxv.. -364 . Achilh s and Ajax 
plamng at. 66 i. a. 462, -473 ; found lu 
toiuh", p'O, pail of, muiked witliwoid" ai 
Et! U"i an. i. 1. 

Dii .1 ai< Ilia, i \\x. 

J)ii ( oU"onti‘" or (,’oiiiplii ' ", 1 . Iv. 

Involuti oi vSiipi iiKie", 1 . 1m. 

Di Lin i, uv i, ii 362. 

Dionv "ia, tin , impoi t' .1 into Etnii i i. i. 62 4 
Dioiiisiu-' ot 1 ialii ai na"ii', i.ai theoiigiii of 
tile Etruseaiis, i. \\xv. 

^ — ot .Svi.nU'o --iioil" Pir'd. i. 2 >6, 
2‘)2 ' 

DlO". Ull, the, W-oi"'iippe.l liy tlio I’llUSeail", 
i. hai. : depi. ted on a vad-, ii. 46 ; 

Dill e. m\ th ot. OIL .uj Lti u-'i ,111 mu. a Ul') 

J >!"( obolu-... in, J2ci U'l all "( t lies, 1 6i'j 674' li 

642 



IXUEX. 


I>i'i 5 painted uii AvalU <d’ a t^nib, i. 40: fd' ■ 
Kicii/c', ii. 470 , 47*> 

I>i\ Illation, 17ti U'l >{11. ( liaiai ti 1 : li\ 

ILditniiig'. xlin . 1>v the leedilij;; et IomIs, 

"1 ''ll tin-. 1 dsd 

luuiL.l ^\itlL li’" Ilia •'ter, i. 47b 
nion, ii, 443 

itce" di jia ’t d 111 r.rui''< ;in toinh'.. i. 307: 

aiKiiiit Diode oi i[UM tiiia. ii. -\'j 
'.Uoliiie-n'. tonih'- like. ii. 4')S. -531. dll 
l>ol[ihin. all hrui'i an "Muh-d, i. ioO: ii 100: 
eiini (h]ii'Tod. 1 . IkiO, .jrj, 317, 3ds. 412; 
ni 11 lief in a tomh, 11 . 443 
1 ) lie d 'opul( lu'i ii. Id4 
iJooi-,, Ktiii'i.in. •'till ^\olkinL^ ii. 321, 330, 
311). >iiiiilai, iinliinuod, 33S : moulded, i. 
it-O. 216, dd.'', 4-32: faUe, painted. 364, 370 ; 
ii. 322. 'J1J7 

l>-ri< , Etru.-. an, i.lG7, 100, 216, 23S, 274. 277 ; 
li. 6 

jiottery, i. — x* . 414 : ii. 491 

lUiipei \ . mode ot reprt 'i i, 321 

Ih’t'.dd^ ill Itah , ii. 320 
JHialistic nriin i]ile. i. xliii. 
l)iuid)-heus lift'd by Eti u-iCans ii. 324, 342, 
did 

Dwails in Etruican paiutiim?, ii. 327, 332, 
333 

r.. 

EAiiniNf-'', found in EtniNfan toinh'^. i 200 : 

ii. 2S, 4t^, 48d : woiii by 1 . 200, 402 ! 

Eba, i. 497 * i 

E> asutlii. an Etui'e.in foimnla, i. 137 ; ii. 17 
Iv a'lithine-l, i 167. 17-) I 

ELlietIus ('ll Etl■u^' ail urns, ii. 166. AVe | 

C--^rMU& ; 

T.rludiia on Etui^ean imMuinit nt«, ii. 173 
Ivj.'i'-, found 111 toipb>, i, l4l, -los, 4dS ; of 
M-striLiies. painted and curved, 223. 4d7 
Eiivpt, analoav ot it-' .iit to that of Ktriuia, i. ; 
Ixxi. : 36, 170 . I0(i, 26*'', 370, 14A: ii ISS: 
analogie'- in its t<tinb>, i. 17'.», 106, 223, 2i0 : 
ii, 8, 11 ; invaded bv tlm Etrurians, i. Ixi. 
Eivptiau arti' h in Etni'^'-un t'oab", i. 223, ^ 
276, 477; Etni'j an iniit itnuis ot, i. 267, ) 
269. 457 . 459 ; ii. 486 ; Pliosnkiau iiuitu- ■ 
tion-5 "f, 503 ) 

EileLtli_\ia. i. Iv. : tem]de of. 200,291 , snpjio^td : 

"tatue ef, 11 . 186 ^ I 

Elba, ])os>,e'-=ed by the Etni'f.nis, i. xxviii. ; , 
ii. 138, 218 ; imn of, 215, 218: antnxuities, I 
218 _ ! 
Eleetra. li. 377 _ I 

Ele' trinn, a mixed metal, ii. 341 ^ 

Elephant, painted in an EtiUMan teinh, i. , 
385 ; 

Ellk, llev. K., on tin' Etru'cnn laimuai^e. i. 1. I 
Elv-num, the Etrusc an, i. 322, 348. 354. 374 : j 
ii. 57 , 326 ^ i 

Enns-jarie-? fonned by the Etru-^eans, i. Ixiii. : 1 

of the Alban lake. 24 : of Lugo di Eaecauo, | 
55 1 

Empleetoii masonrv deseribed. i. Ixvi . G5, SO; 
iiwtanees of, 81,83, 89,01. 94, 102, 210, 241, 
276, 443, 462, 407; n. 5: aontrds in it', 
niea^nreineuts with the Tuscan hnuao^ 1 . 
66 : li. 339 


Eminilum. poUeomil walk of tufo. ii. 259 
Ephe-'ii". •'t.Diiiun «it i. 72 

l!lil}»ida' “1 S\ laeU'i . / /" .tt, i 81 

Juetnni, h.ittle of. i l.jl) 

IhulithoniU''. hiitli ot. i.n a va>e. ii 310 
fhipiiliin*, i-x* .i\ ation" on the, n. 493-405 
LlKi Riv. t xteiit ot, 1 . xx\iii. 

Camjiaiiiumi. L xxix. 

( in luiipud.in.i, i. x\ix. 

IToprr, x\\ ; iioith-wi-'t li intit-r, 

ii- 63; Lecdomeal t<- stnie-. 1 . .vxxi. . Twclv.' 
« itie< of, xxxi.: teiiility. xx\u, : po-^ition .,f 
the iitie>, xxxiu.; *,ii’.i<'t nih.ibimiit-', 
xwiv, : pretended <tuu<lo:r\, xxxiv. : 
uTeat jduiu ut, 146, 176 ; m+.-rier to i-n ei.e 
in I iviliration, lii. : thionnles of. \x\ii. , 
lu'i inlluenee on modem Eniojie, eiii. 
Ei'iii'-'eAX Coiifi delation, i. li ; cni. xxxiv. ; 
lubuiimeiits found in tlie T;m‘o 1. xxxvii ; 
to-mnuou} , xxxix. : diNinution, xlii. : dis- 
cipline, hx , 23. 410: avmmiy. slii. . tlimi- 
der-« alendar. xliii. : Immua^re. xlvi, xlix. , 
times of it ill tlu T\ h I. \hn : aljdiabet, 
-\lvLii.; few \\ Olds u‘t ..uU ilb\ anedeiit wiitei', 
xlvii : s\stem of >:oveiinunit, xlii . li. : 
feudal .system, ii.; .slaveiv. In.; iiisiunia of 
authoiiiy, 20. 421: 11 . 270: 1 elision. < ha- 
i:ietei ot. liii ,382: mythnlii;:'y. liv. : deitie.s, 
liv. — lx : mode of represontuig' the bliss of 
El\>ium, 322. 374: ii. 54— 57, 32G: aaines, 
i. 70 , 374: theatihal jienfoi main ("=. 71 i 
agriculture, Ixi.: coinmeKe, Ixi.: piiaey, 
<ii. ; iiitorcourao with Hreet e, ii. 143'; 
luxuiy, i. xliv.. eii.. 307, 476; mob'^ti 
of woiueii. G2i: tluir feiwiudness, 476 . 111 - 
doecm y of the 375 ; civilization, eh.i- 
lacter ot, lx., Ixiv. : liteiatuie. Ixi. : s, ioiK e, 
Ixii : skill in nstionouiv, Ixii. , sewei u:e, 
Ixii., loads, Ixiii : tunnel.s, Ixiii., 11; arelii- 
tejture. Ixiv.; temples and housG'i, Ixv.; 
masoiiiy, lx\i. : ut(s in fiundina cities. 
Kvi. : scpulclives. Kviii. : nudes of se]'ul- 
Turo, 27 , 02: (ities of the (h-ad, 176 , 
20s, 236; iL. 12; ta^te in ae])ultme. 1 . 
05; plistio aits, l\x., analogy of eaily 
xvorks to those of Euiypt. l.xxi. : and of 
Glee' e, Ixxi. ; works lu teira-u.tta, Ixxiii., 
40. in hioiize, Ixxiii ; in woml and stnm-, 
l.xxv ; S'Uiah.ei. Ixxvi.; inumrs, Ixxiiii. ; 
iewellt-ry, Ixxxi. ; ]faiutim;s in tombs, 
Ixxxiv. ; on vasiw, Kxxii ; measuie in 
Use at tile present day, i. 66: ii. 339, 408; 
whispcicT, i, 478 : sportsmen, 311 
ExnrstANs, cull>?cl themselves Kascna, i. 
xxxiv. xxxvi, ; thc'ir oriaiii disputed, xxxvi. 
xxxix : oiiciital charaeter and analogies, 
xlii — xlvi. ; jiliy-siojaU'.-niy of, xlv. ; public 
works, lii. ; eminently rehgious or super- 
stitious, Uii. ; superior to the Greeks in the 
treatment of v.omeu, Ixiv, 310; maritime 
power, Ixi. ; military tactics, Ixi. ; medh al 
skill, Ixii , <Uaw lightninj,’- from lieaviai, 
Ixii. ; their ciiiinectieii with the Cistiberiiie 
people evident in names of places, ii. 261 ; 
practised the andi. i. Ixiii.; maligned by 
the Greeks and Uomans, cii. 

Eucheir and Eugrammos, i. 420 
Eugaiiean relic, and iiisc-riptions, i. xxxvii. 
Kuruionuis, the demon, i. 348; ii. lyi 
Ewer, Etiu;can, ii. 477 
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i:X( AVATION'^. 

EXCAVATION'', ancient, in Etruiia, i X' vii. : 
moili'rn, at , Sutri, 7S . S. M iirin>\ 

l'V2: Orte, 141: I’lanar/**, . Ca-trl d’ 
182. XiHania. lUO ; 2J.J ; 

(.’ci vctri, 22d, 2oi) ; Z.iml*ra, 27S : iVaUiaie 
d(‘l Ca'.trato, 29o : Tolta, dOI) . (..imti', 
3'JO, 427 ^ Vulci, 448 — 4ol : nni Ha. 1st' 

Bolsena, ii. 26 ; Orvieto. 41: T-'a, 72. Vnl- 
terra, 161, 166: Tuscan ^lanmnia, 2tH) : 

Populonia, 211); ]’ii''illa‘, 211. ()i^ct»il‘», 

241; Majiliano, 267: (-hiii-'i, .j6i) . 

Cetona, 360: Saiteano, 666, 367: C'iii.m- 
(iano,o60: Val di Cliiana, 37-> . Aie/'i». 
Cortona, 400: Perugia, 437, 4 10: Palc'.nina, 
■499; liologiia, 612, 617, 629 — 667: Mai/a* 
botto, 537 
Ex-voto-j, ii. 108 
Eye, e^il, i. 471 ; ii. 53. 110 
Eyes on vases, i. 462, 469, 471 : ii 77, 473: a ; 
decoration of furnituie, 3:11: in win-.'s "f i 
Et^scan deities or monster^. 17o, 173, 3G4 , i 
on the bows of vessels, i. 012. 471 j 


Fauii, heroism of the, i. 20 : danubtc-r --f, '^2: ■ 
castle or camp of the, 21, 26, 20, 30. 43 < 

Eabius crosses the Ciminian forest, i. 144, 14S , 
Eabroni, Dr., ii. 384, 386 j 

Face, full, very rare on early Etru''..in nioiiu- [ 
meiits, ii. 301 

F-t:?vl.d, walls of, ii, 117, 120: ]>a\wnnu, ■ 
118 : sewer.s, US ; gate", ll<8, 120, 121 . -i/c ' 
of the cit}', 121 : lud one of the Tw ^ Ivt*. 121 : 
Arx, 121 theatre, 123: Thi.-lie delle Fate, 
123: ancient icNcrvoirs 121: ne« ropoh... 
126; coni'!, 126; lihlorv. 126; skill in 
augury, 126; La Badia, 127 
Faina, Count dclli, hi< colUa turn of £ti u^can | 
antiquitie-!, ii 46 — 48 | 

Fail’s, held at national diriiu?. i 130 . h. ;j4 | 

Faleria, or Falcsia Portus ii. 212 j 

Faleiui, hi'!torv of, i. 2S. 107. inhabited by | 
an Ai^ivc or Pela-gie race. 107 . one ..f tliV i 
Twelve, lOS, 112: temple of .Inno, 107, HO: 
worship of Min. n a. Mais, and JaiiiH, 107 . 
occupi.'d site of Civita Ca-tellana, lOS; 
siege of, by Caniillu'-, 108 : tie uliei v of the ' 
sehoolinaster, 108: . aptiiiv of, 109 ."etMu-j- j 
logy of, 113. jS'( CivJ TA C V'*n.LLAN*A ! 
F discaii in';! riptior.-', i. 91. lid ! 

Ealisei, the, an Argive race, i. 107: three ' 
cities ot, 107. 112: iiiM.rpiiiati d with tlie j 
Etruscans, 107, 1 1(3 ; 5.imil:u itv of tlie n.ime 
to Volsci and Pelasgi, li 261 
FalUcum,i. 107, 113 ; probably ideuti.-.ai with 
-Equum Falwinii, 113 
FalisLiis, Ager, beauties of, i. 117. T-roduco 
117 ■ 

Falkener, 'Sir. Edward, lih t- In - of (h, , p 
cities and riun>, i. 161 , < it* d .i- .nitlioiir\ 
ii. 118. 251 

FALLEur.porticoed tombs of, i. 97—99: Latin 
. in->(ri]ttionintlieio<k,‘}p. walK and town •. 

101—106. gate., 101, 102, 106: sew. i^. 103 

tombs, 103; tlie-itre. 106: ruined !«'ii';C-nt, 
106 : plan of the < ity, 106 : the lioman, [ 

not theEtnwaii l-'.i). lii, 110, 113 i 

Falterona, Monte, ii. 107 ' 


n OKI N( r. 

I'.sii, Etius. ,ni. i. 472; ii. 47*’i 

patr« in ‘.ii n iiin-j:'. i 239.271, US 

I’.iiudli, Nu,' , hj.; ( .lib > tuai. 11 . 367 
I'antm Vnfii MN.i . ."cat of the natieiuil eon- 
el.ive, i. Ii 161 : ii. 32 : '>ii|,j,n-,ed at Castel 
d* I, ISi . oi at V lb nt tie.. 491 ; lait 

inoif p'uli.iblx at M'.nte lia'LLUu, ii. 32; 
>pe< uLitions i.n. 34 

Fai ewell >•■ * tu i. < i.. li 9.;. Pso, ISl, 3i)6 
F.uin. .in It.iliaii. li 2Sl 

1’ iiiio-'e. an ITiU'* an "ite, i. 490: nuanies at, 
493 

F.irneta, in- riptions at. ii. :’.73 

h’li'.* es oil KtiU'( an luoiiuuic nt', i. 113. 470 

Fasi iniiiu. ii. 63. 119 

Fa'ti Coii'ulare-', ii. 21 

Fato', Etni'ian, i. Iviii. 2^7, 2^8: their 
attubute>. 287 ; ii, 317 
F.ivissa-, li. 122 

Fehiiia. an Ktiii'* an city, i. wix.; ii. 610; 
piob.ddy a lobuiv of VoUinii, 619, 647; 
."uppo'-id b\ I’li/io to bcrnibiiim, 536, 641; 
tiaditioii' <d it.' foinulition. 617 : did iiut 
o*cupy the Mte oi Jlologna, 611, 636 
Fuiiuha, ii. 246 

I'l.urNTiNfM, of Etriiiia, i. 167: amient 
temple of Feitiin*’ at. 168; leeal leinains, 
16s. theatr* . 169 — 161 : it^ f.i^’ade pi'ibaMy 
Etrusi an, 169 : wall', 168: quarrie'of, 161 ; 
well-'i-pub hi'-'. ]fj2 

* *’I L.itinm, uate of, ii. 260 

Ferento. i 167. J-rnFNTixuM 
Ferom.i, an Etru'<im goibb i. Iv , 129; in- 
''iipfion uteinim to hei, 86. 130, ^lirnie 
heneath re, 129; other 'hiiiicSj 129; 
annual fair, MO 

, tow u <*r, 1. 129 

Fe'-cnnine ^e'.'e', i. Ixi. 110 

FE"! EXNirM, a Fali'can town, i. 112. 116 ; 

liem’ec.tiii* th*' Fe'* I nniue sdiius. 116; dte 

un* ertain, 116. imt at Civita C.i'tellann, 
110: nor at Galle^e, 116: probablv at IS. 8il- 
v^stro,122 

Fiano, tile am lent Flavlna. i. 137 
Fihulfe «if gold, ii 362, 486, 626. 631; witli iiu 
EtiU'C.ui in'eU])tion. 486 : ot f ^ 69U: 

ot biuii/e, 616, 623, 626, 630. 632, 631, 637. 
64»» 

Fmr.N.T., a. oobny of Yeii, i. 43 : assisted bv 
her, 22 : hattie'uiound, 4i». 47. 'ite uf. 43': 
bual renuiiii'^, 49; i unieulu', 60: eialit 
fajituies ot, olj .33: liei de'olation a b\- 
word, 61 

Fidenates, armed with toieliO' and 'ei]'ents, 
i. »j32 

Fi' sole, ii. 116. Sti F.i.^vl.t: 

E’leline, tomb at, ii. Ill 
Fioia. i. 439, U7, 418, 498; ii. 289 
Fin‘-iake, ii 481 
Fi'herrm n, Etru't an. i. 312 
E'i'liing ]>y niulit in It.ilv, li. 210 
I Fitto di Cecilia, ii 201 
FlimmiU', lii' defeat at ThiU'uner.c, i;. 116 
' Flavii. t*>mb of the, ii. 183, istj 
j Mavina, i. 137 
Eb*'h-liook'. i. 411 : ii. 104, 177 
E’roiiENCE, antiquity of, ii 74 ; pedplnl fiom 
Fa 'like, 46, 12< : l.tiii'ian ilIh'' in tlic 
Mu'co Egi/io, 76 : i’,ibt//(, JJueiumoti, Mb; 
the 8tio.izi f^p'dlno^ 108 
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1 OCOT Mil. 

Foeulari, ii. 7'.'. -jO” ; 7'J, S3 

f ojaiin, li Of ,j 

F(.iaiii'a-st i. ‘26(1 172 
pollcnii ,u ii. 2',‘-l 
Ponte riotclia, u. Si, o73 
Fonte S(itt>‘ir,i, ii. 121 
Fniitt's Clii'iiii, ii 2!)1 

Foio'-hoitennnr in Etru-^'-tn pitiiitmus, i. 397 
Forlivesi, Paibe, i. bSl, ;]'J3 
Fcuim cl AuaU'tu^, i. <I(), 101 

Ainrhi. 1. i-S6, 130 

Cus'ii, i. ()3. 1‘Jl 

Ckulii, i. 00 

Fo''''(‘ lound tuni]i~. i. 217 : ii. 340 
Foundiiii: citio'. Jilru>'-un ritc"^ on. i. Ixvi. 
Foua'lry-depo..it, li *530 
Fountain'', nyiiipli'i at, li. 101. 1<>5 
Four-wiiyued deitU"?, ii. 127 
Francois, Ins arout va^e. ii, 81. 113: excava- 
tion', 12o; in tlie 3[aremnia 200; .it Topu- 
Iciiia, 210; lUi'cll.e, 231: ^laulianc, 201, 
207; CliiaiU'iano, 309; (Jcrtoiu, lv>9 ; on 
Tclamoiu' .ind its port, 230, 238 : painted 
toiid) at Vul( i discovered by, i. 110; liis 
death, lod 

Fvang:ioni, the cii crone, i. .30.5, 100 
Fratta, la. li iO-l 

Freuen.e identical ^\itli Fregellc. i. 220; no 
local rein.uns, 221 
Frestoes, the A’uleiaii, ii. .503 — .508 
Frciitc's de.'(-ri])tii>n 'd' Al'iuin, i. 221. 225 
Frv. 3Ir., vase in ])os.^e"Lon of. li. 312 
Fi{ujiy::ttors in tomb?., i. 27.5: li. 188, 180; like 
drippiin^ pans, i. 2()7 ; li. 175 
Fnneial fea'ts of the ajuient-^, i. 322. .Vc/ 
liaiiipiets, Gaint*s 

Fuiio', i. 331, 332, 312 ; Etruscan. 287, 288 ; 
li. 93, 192 


G. 

GALA5^I, i. 261. >51 1’ FvEOVLIXI 

G.ilcui, i. 5.5 _ 

Oahana, i. Ml 

Gallose, not Fesceimiimi, i. 110, 121 : though 
an Etruscan site, 120. 130 
Cbdle} di'jdi ted in Etru'can tombs, i. 312. 
381 

Games, funeral, i. 374 ; ii. .323, 330—333, 
312; })ubli< .,5pei t.itcr'. at, i. did; ii. 1<6 
Gamuniiii. 11 . 01, 107, 202. 300, 300, 301 ; 011 
the walls of Aj'ietium, 382 ; cii its pottery. 
oS3 ; di^covt'i> it' neirepuli?. :>’5 ^ 

Garampi, Card., mi the anri 4 Hit\ i>f Cornet'*, 

i. 301 ; a.ivt' lu' name to a t'»nil>, 3”>0 
GiTEs. miinber in Et^ni'can * itu s, 6< ; 

d'Hible, 12: ii. 113, 117, 11^,250: with 
arelutr.nt'' of cuiioitoriii bl" ks, i, loO . 
li. 118; with lintels ,3 w.-'-l or >.tono, 

ii. 115, 147, 2-)0, 278; ni'h'.d, i. Ixyii., 
420; ii. 143, 418; ^Mth <d)l!.|Ue ai>pioaeiie', 

, o 

Gate of Hell on Etrasran niwiiiniient-s, 1 . 31.j, 
38-5 ; ii. 303, 317 

Gaul', till', di L^ e rlie I.ti i!'' an- ti *m tin’ a a^b 
uf the i\) to the JUia.Uan Alp', i. xxxvi.: 
toTidis of, ii. 331 ; jew - Ib'i v. 130 
(lauiirlet', Eti ii'C in, ii 177 
Geese, guaidians ut tmnb^. i. o.-j 


(,U' M I '. 

Gell, .^ir illi mi, L^' lie'' iipt o’l of in (' an 
at Veil, i. 12 on tie- P.ait'- 11 ; the 

< .I'.fb' i>t llif 1 .rb' i_ O' ' . H I lilt,. 37 ; 

nii'3ike .ib>-ut lin 'itf-, ot 1 1 '' ^iininrn ami 
E.ilerii, 00, O'i. 1 lo ; ab.-ut .“s Lri<i\anni di 
Lh‘ila. 21 s ; uii thf iiP' '3 C.n .-na. 132 
Gexti, doi riitn* "t. I’tHi'i.ni. i lix ; am iciit 
belief i« 'jiei tiim, *2''3 . lu< k\ nirl uiihii-ky, 
280 ; re'M IV. d ilivine li.aiHui', •2^'i : dFtim t 
tioni ilaiif'. -nid J.ai e', 2''t> . innc b\', 
28b; cd EtiU'. an .-liuin. 2>7 . i < m t -s.-uri-d, 

i. 336, 33\ ;j31 : of l)-atli, 108, 2n0 : ii. 91. 
Sff Demox-s 

Gerhaid, l‘rofe"'.i. '*11 the ji.iintcd \ases. i. 
xeix. c. ; on the t'uub.s of Turmumi, 308, 
309, 319, 322, 323, 321, 340 , 3ds. 373 : on 
A'ubi, 113: on rlie va'cs of A’uf i, 402 ; '*11 
miu"is and c/'C. i. Ixxviii . Ixxx., li. 4S0 ; 
oil Vetuloui.i, 11 . 209: on the walls of 
lUiselle, 227 

Geryon m tlie Giotta dtlT Ori o. i. 330, 3'52 : 

on a vase. 107 
Giamiutri. li. 252 

Giants, eiuldems of vob .mi” aaeir L'S. i. ; 

ii. 173 , lutioduced in Guek aulutectuie 
ns in EtrU'can, i 330 

Gieli". i'land. li. 23S. 252 
(iiuliana. l''>ire, an Etiu-^ian 'ite. i. 138 
Gladiatorial combats of KtrU'Caii mdaiu. i. 71, 
371, reprc'cuti d on uiii'i, ii 175 
GIiS', arti< If' in, i. 163. ii. S), 175, 495, 490, 
527. 5 J2. 53 >. 543 

Glaii- us, reM'c rented on EtrU'C in moniiiueiit^, 
ii. 172 . 423 

Godde", l*n*n/e, from lUiscll'*. ii. 233 
Gold, burial of. i .xcvii ; ornani* iits in t''»inb«, 
i. 268, 269. 276; ii. ls5, 500. 5U ; sheet nf, 
112. liniiiieof, in tomb, .3 53 

I GoUni, 8ig.. on V'd'inii, ii 24: excavations 
at Bolsena. 26; at On Etc, 48: Teinba, -52, 

; 80 

! Gonu'. u. bl6 

I Goigoii's hoad.an Etruscan decoration, i. 199 ; 

! on 171 ; on uiii', ii. 3i>4. 42.J, 439 . m 

tomb', 1 . 1'»9 ; li. 31 ). 1 li : in Kr-n/e, 101 ; 
in teiia-ootr.i, 134: on < .iii'. 125. 221: on 
lamp', 101, 112. emiiirms .d tho moon, 221, 
401 , 413: ihtlei* me bofw.., n iMilyaiid Lite, 
139 , in the \ ilia Ludiovi'i. 4 >9 
Gothn vaults 111 EtiU'- .m t anb•^. i. 265, 386 
GovcTiniient cd‘ E'^rnri i, 1 . Ii. 

, Go//.ulini, C.iunt G.. bm exiav.itioii' at Vil- 
laniiova. ii. 512: at C i'i Altlvaha, 5-34 : at 
Afar/ah'jtto, 538; on tlio /,/ ,,f K'Cick o, 

31.5. on t ! iih n inihiilii . Old; lij,. iltiusiau 
th'‘<ny <d‘ Jlo.'.eii.c. 317, 316 : i 'dloctiun. 316 
Gr.u < hi, familv ot the, 11 . 186 
(riaiimiK I ia, tin , i. l;!l 
Gi-rn'lioppei'. aolden, 11 F'.2 
GeavI''( n, ]'oit <d‘ 'rari(Uinii. i. 130; cite 
di^pute'l, 131, l.)5 b'ci' iid ot Sr. Auaii-^tiiio, 
432: on th.- bank of rho 5f.tiri,4i3, 131; 
I'H.il leinaiii'., 43). dm-wciyc nf a larae 
eloaea, 133 : r.nn' art* tn. 1 li) 

Gray, ^Mr'. Hannl'-o'i. 1 17 5, on I 'a-ti I n’ A"ii. 
1.81; i.u the toiiif' <d 'i’.aipaiai. 3n9, Opj, 
3.il. 36*'': oil I ■uclla, 4''3 . t.*nibs .it 

Monteiitiii, 2J1 . f ‘ 1 ‘iiLai. li, 79 

Gr'‘ave',ii KG: with i-riU''‘au iimciiidion^ 

. 11. 127 
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iiainTc'i toin’’-' in. i. 3i>. 3‘'3, 
ot, liavo .iiial'ii:!' U* Tho'O <»f £tuiiii. ‘J0-, 
.!''G 

Oiftk .ii.( lutt.1 tui*' in .ni t'liub-*, i, 

ii. 14d 

.irr, iinha m i' «■!’. -rcn in litiii- iii ni"- 

nniip ut'. 1. l\xi. Iwii. 1\\\ i 1\\\. 1 \\m\ . 
xc- 30i'. oi-. o7'3, SM). o''l . 11 l'»i. 14_', -r'. 

iilnt. f.iM to 1 m- tin.- uk ot ^ 

Jii t-'iiih*;, i. ‘Jfi2 

Giirfnii- uii KtiU''aii niominniit-, ii 17i 

GiiTioii \viTh an r\i* in ir-. Y.ina, ii 44S 
C'ln-v, to. io.kI'. to, ii. 222 ; inn. 224 . lau'Ou' i, 
22i ; l-.ti i;'! an «1| li tkct in, 221 
Giott.i hi, 1. 412 
Giortu Campan.iut Vt-ii, i. 43 — 42 . at C> i \ < 

274 

del Catak'tto, i. 17*3 

Colonna, i. Ibo 

dolla Cnioiuia at IJ-'inaj/u, i. 1()7 

Lininta. i. If^s 

tV Orlando, i. 77 

di I'nlitmo, i 34-3 

di lludl". i. 17.3 

Sail Loien/o. ii. 19 

Saruaidi, h. 439 

>Stai knllu'i i. 373 

Gviittatoru*. li. 119 

Giott'* di Santo Stefano, i. 1G4 

Gru\ V. sai led, i. o7 

Guaidaba>si. Siu., his < olk-ctn-n, ii. 42G 
Guarnai ri, li. IGO 

Gubhio, ii. 134 

GiiuliLliJii. lii*^ Etui''* an cfdliM tion, i. 299 
Ouiut'a-toNsk, on a \a>e, i. 40S 
Gura^iuin. ii. 2U 
Outtua, au halt, i. 414 


H. 


HAnzs. Etriisiaiij jS'.eiK-s in the, i. 343. 348, 
330, 333, 4G6; Iving and (lueen of, 4GG; 
ii. 34 

Iladts and rer^oiphonc, i. 338, 330 ; ii. 39 

Hadria, li. 139. *3'^' Atiia 

Hair, mode ot M'carin;> it, i. 3GS, 439, 4G0 

IIair-i'Ln>, ii. 477, 313 

Hcilteua, .'tt' lJumb-belis 

Haniiner or malkt, an attribute of demons, i. 

331, 343, 384, 3s3, 413; ii. 193 
iraud-imiis, li. 477 
Hands, iron, i. 412 
Hand-nulls, invention of, ii. 22 
Handle^ of fuiniture, ii. 477; bronze, i. 104- 
ii. 481 ’ 

3 of archaic pots, often bioken, 336, 

363, 314 

Hare-hunt in an Etruscan tomb, i. 311; U. 

335 ; on a vase, 472 ’ 

Head, gold ornament for the, ii. 483, 300 
Heads on ,uateN\in s. i. 102, 104; ii.^143 144 
167, 418, 421 ‘ ' ’ ’ 

■ of terra-fotta, i. 428 ; ii. S3, 459, 496 

Hector, death of, on a vase, ii. 463 ; contend- 
in.g with Ajax, 463, 472: ^vitll Aclulles, 
47u ; represented with Hecuba, 468 
Helbig, Dr. AV., on the Etruscan alphabet, i. 
xlix. ; on geometrical decorations, Ixxxvii.- 
on archaic Greek va.'cs, xc. ; on waU-paint- 


I 


.it \ mb'- : "ii tht rond'-t't T.i!(|uiiui, 
34^. 3 'j 2. 3.'jfi, ,33s, 3G2, 379: rlio 

Aiiia/'-ii ' ii< ‘- i-Iml U-, 11 . IDI, 102: tile 
la-aik- \-ti-ii-b .it < i.iii'i, li. 333; tlie silver 
\ 1- Hum 1 ’.lb -ti inn. 3i '.J 
H* l« ii, I iiic 1-11 l.ii C'-. aM mi’.', ii. 92, IGs, 

133, jaa-'ica l-\ M> m LclI', *01 a 474, 

327. u- u. .t by t.-ti'i tiul ri'lliix, uii a 
nil' i"i . IJ'' 

Hi iiii' l/iU'- 111 . i. l\ii . 11 . K'"',; with a 

d* i. -7 ; ' n> ied \vith eidd ( h.tp- 

1 - T'. u 1 '' • 

H. 11 . ii. l>i .* ;ri in->. iiptii>n at Iktllni, 

I'l!). Idl ; un ii'-» 111 -tc 11 ' at G’alicua, 132 : 
111' !■ I'l i'( .1 I’l'nift", 383 

H- 1 b.niam. 11 10 

ll« 1 * -iI III* um. 'Ill i 1 1 U'* an t<>\\ n. i \ \ \ . 
ll> an i.tiij' ill ib ity, i. hii.: m.ikcs 

tla- ( imimali lak' . 1 10 : ids teiiipb .it 
A itm >'•. 1 ') 1 : \ .ui'pii'Iiim: lIipjM) \t.i, 

4'*^. 'i iMi-a llii'iii'. 282: li. 328. n\Li- 
C'-iiiin« the X<jii'.in In-Li, i 407; ii. 4' 
'baki.iu h.iiid' \si*li Min- !\.t, 82. 1(17 : L^n- 
t- ii‘l:iia Im tin tiipnii. 4 'is . (anuna tli'* 
(.■' i-'-pLiU 'a 'tlai*-. 81. th<‘ botir of Joy- 
iti.ihtt U'. ..12, i7o; at the irate *4 Ohih, 
179 : ii- 1 .[' .it, - ill \ ,1'. lol. 471 ; oit bi"n/L 
42'., 12'.', 18 b ( all "ine ( ‘nipliaii', -1 dd oiO"- 
inirtiie .'C.i in al- acl, 473 ; c.iUcd Kalanike, 
1^2 


Heit'dutU', *>11 the (iii_in I'f the Etiuscaii.', i. 
XXXV. xl. 


Ilet.i ra. i 309 

Hintli.d. i. \h ii. : ii. is 2 . 301 
llippaketin on, «.i *• (. .>- k-hoi'se,’’ ii. S 3 
Jlipjjoe.impi. 1 1G8. SLU-lioi'se’s 
Hip|M»l\ t.i, 11 lfi 9 

i^lpIH.l\ttl^ on Ktriiv an urns, ii. 302, 3G4 
ifiiftiui, m.avi llou' ti at' of, i. 133 
Hiij-us, a wolt in Sabine. 1 . 133 
Hi'toi, J.tiU'ian t'-i A'//*., i. 70: d.iii' c-r of 
the' ii/'i// e-/'. .V, ixi. 377: ii. 324 
Hi'torb'. I'tru'iaii, i. \x\ii. lx. 

Home, Ml U. t'., <111 Alo't (Ilia, ii. 2.30 : on the 
\salk of Oibetelb), li 241 
Holkioi), toim of the. i cx\i. exxii. 

Holtiiii'. toini ot, i. ( viii. i\iv 
Hol.'t* mu' on the ( uiiii ulu.; ot Camillu', i. 8 
Hoiati"! um. Cainpua Sacer. 1 13‘9, 43!j 
IlortO, Ktru'can, pec uii, n loiiii of, i. 34, 363: 
butud with hi' ina'ter, 276., 432, 43G: 
C'mblcm of the pa"aee of the *oul, 11 . 180 ; 
head of, a sepiih hrul decoration, ii.4 53 
Horse-ceck, or lock-lioise, ii. 83 
llorta, a geikle-.s of the Etru-^caiis, i. Ivii. 
68, 140: am lent Etiuscaii town, 140. 

Orte 


Ho.'tia, an EtiUM’nn goddc'^, i. 68 
Hot spring'5 ot Etruna, 1. 137, 176; ii. 202, 
270, 272 


IIouMM Etrus. an, i. I\ v.; ii, 348. 330 
Human smiitices, made bv the Etruscans, i. 
422,478; illu'tratedou monuments, ii. 178, 
179, 436 

Ilut-uim from Alba Longa, i. Ixix. ; ii. 437 
Huts, primitive, or ^epuich^es, found in 
Bologna, ii. 6o5 
Ha diia, form of, i. cx. 
lljpnus, in bronze, li. 423 
Hypopodiiim, i. 41, 307 
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IDOLS. 

I. 

Ido:.'., of }.i in/o, ii. 4 s.l .510; «.f ttiia-i otDi, 

luiiiiiin, li. -OS 
11 Pmir'iUf, tnnil)> at, ii. 2Sl 
InLliitaiui, on Etiuscan i. olO: on 

tile P'onte S'itterra, ii. Tio : on Ca^tiitlino 
iSerearili a-< The >ite (»f Vctuloni.o I'Ml; on 
till- jiicteiidt (.1 Vetuloiiia ot Alberti, 20s; ('n 
the te-tivi Si I'lies in the puiuted tombs. 320; 
hi' labour^ and works, 127 

Villa, li. 1-57 

Inun>, i. 297 

ly-NL nrpTioX'^, Etruscan, usual on sepulehral 
tiirnuure, i. 42; i ut on the lacades of totnb-j, 
i. 94, ISO, IS') ; ii, 6, Id, !(>, 4o, 4b ; dittii ulty 
of ixadiniT in sueh ^ases, IG; within tomb>, 
i 94, 24.4, 244, 24G, 2o.), .427. 440, 44-1 44b, 
44S, ;!49, 417, 449— 4-)4, 4G4— :>G7, 4S.5, 
49S : ii. .51, .52, .57, *59, 14-3, 408, 448, 444, 
4.51 : in roads, i, 119, 20.5 ; on cditis. G4 : ii. 
112 : on statue-, i. lod ; ii. 90, 9*5, lOG, 112, 
18S, 479; on lelhds, lOG; on ;i slal), 424; 
on saivopha^i and urns, i. 477 ii- 80, 101, 
Ml, 18-5, .310, 429, 448, 444; on /'•/', 112, 
ISS : li. 496: on tiles, 406, 418, 429. on 
vase", i. ci. : 172, 40-5 ; ii. 224; on hron/es, 
27. SS, 89, 104, 10.5, 402, 404, 427.478. 497; 
on a 48*5: on Mlvei bowls, 486; i. 

2t)9 : inlaid, i. 2.14: tilled wi'h paint, ii. isC: 
bilingual, 406. 444, 470, 4SS, 440. 4o6: at 
OiVKsto. 4*5, 40: at Chiusi, 469; at Peruuia, 
-424. 448, 440. 4.51 ; at l’«dog:na, o.lO 
— , Cheek, ii. 184: on vase.s i. Ixviv. xciii. 
c. 40-5: ii. 114,407, 474,491 

, Latin, in Ktru'^ean tombs, i. 09, 24 4,248, 

oo'j : li. 447 ; 'vith Etruscau peeuliaritics, 
i. 100; referring’ to Etruria, 222, 242: ii. 
274,487; on "Nases, 40.5: on altars, 279; ; 
C']ui"tiun in Etruscau cemeteries, i. 104, 
440 : on the ralostriiia cf-s///, li. 498 

, l’ela"uh‘. oil a pot, i. 271 

, J’lnue, on a "ilver l)o\vl, ii. .502 

, Euganean. i. xxxvii. 

, Vmbriaii, ii. 480 ! 

, rmbiiaii and Latin, ii. 4-56 i 

, like Etrus( an, found in the Tyrol and ; 

Stjria. i. xxxvii. 

Intf'xii ation, one of the ilolight"? of the am ient 
Kl\"ium, ii. 420 

Ipliigt neia, on Etiusenn iini>, ii. 94, 168, 404, ■ 
464. 422, 447, 448, 40’5 ! 

Ii nil of Elba. li. 21-5 

I"i.Iua, ruined town "i- castle, i. 60; an Etrus- , 
( :in "ite, 489 , 

I"is, tomb of, i. 209, 457 _ _ , 

I"la!i({s, iloatiiig, i 114, 141, 49.5 ; ii. 20 I 

I"ola i-hniese, 1 . 2, 14; not the arx of Veil, - 
2-3, 2S ; not ihe castle of the Fabii, 28, . 
29 1 

Etia, li, 270 

Italian nobles, i. 210 ; hn"pitality, 210, 21o 
Italv, little explon-d, i. 18.; ; ii. 1 
ItiiHa-aii.'", i. 04, 111, 22''!, 290, 441, 446; ii. | 
69,211,414,474 ^ : 

Ivoiy, ( at viiil;'! in, i. 407, 41-5; ii. 104, 501; 

ciij), 4 *j2 I 


KVLIKElnX. 

J. 

.lAxt s. ;ni EtiU'iau eoil, i. iviii. : hc.td on 
colli-, 11. 190, 247 

' Ja"oii, mirror ot, li Ss • - .v.dlowod by the 
ui.moii, 419: \oiiijtcd i-y the dtaa*>n. 472 
{ JewelbTV found in Etruria, i. Ixxxi. ; ela""iiicd 
■ as jmeliistorif. Ixxxi. : Tyrrhene, Ixxxii. ; 
, EitrU" an, Ixvxiii. : in toiiib-. 224. 268, 269, 

' 410, 415. 487, ii. 242 : in tlie ^luseum of 

lAiugia, ii. 428; in the 5Iu"eo CTregoriano, 
484 — 4.S6 : Etru>'-an pa""i<jn for. i. 476; 
j riaulish, found in Etruiia, li. 140: Irorn 
I'alestiina, oOO : sham, in Crreek tombs, 
i 5o3 

Je\vi-U analogies in Etruscan monuments, i. 
xxxix. 421 

Judi'-ial scenes on Etruscan menumeuts, ii, 
176: 415 

luuo, tlu‘ Etrusi .in, i. Iv. : called Tlialna. Iv. ; 
II. 484 : luiiied thiuider-bolts. i. Ivi. : Ciiri- 
ti.s, 107 : tem])le of, at Teii. 7. 25 : at 
Ealeni. KC, 110: at Pepulunia. ii. 216; 
at rerugia. 445 

Jiinon ins'-ribed in a tomb, i. 24S. 2S6 

Junones, female u. nii. i lix 285; not to be 
[ «ontbund<-d with Lasaa 288. (ilixil 

I and Demons. 

I Jupiter, the EtrU"(.an Tina or Tinia, i. liv. ; 

! liurb'd tlirec >oits of thunderbolts, Iv. ; 

I wooden "t. I rue of, ii. 216: and Ahmeii-i on 

1 a v.ise, ii. 461 ; giving birth to Minerva, 

I 469 : with the goE in council, 469 


IC. 

Kal]M>. foim of the, i. « x., cxi. 

K.dithai’os, fomi of the, i. cxvii. 

K.nihe"ion, toim of the, i. ex\ii. ; ii. 460 
K.it.il»otliia, i. Ixiii. 

Kelebe. form of the, i. cxii. 

Ker, i. 288 ; ii. lo8, 478 
Keias, 1 . ( xxii. 

Ke"tner. Cliev., diseovered tombs at Corneto, 

i. 468, 471: on the tuiubs of Tarquinii, 470 
Kev."tone, with stulpliired liead, i. 162, 104; 

h. 145, 421 

Kiiius, EtiU'can, explained, i. li. 

]vir< heiian Mu'euni, ii. 495 
Kit* hen, iopr(.."*’ntatioii of. in t'anbs, ii. -54, 54; 
J'ltiUH an, 152 

Klugmaiin, Dr., on the dates of Etruscan in- 
"jiiptioii", i. xlix. : on the Amu/ou s.ireo- 
phagU", ii. 102 

Koppa in I'elasgi* alphabet, i. 272 : on Doric 
va."e", 282 ; in EtrU"iMii aljjlnbet, xlviii. ; 

ii. 221 

Kotli'Ui, fonii of the, i. cxviU. 

K*ttylisk')s, toim of. i» exxv. 

Kot} lo", i. <-xx. 

Krater, toiin?. «'f, i. e\i. cxii. : ii SI 
Krateihkos, f.>na of, i. ixix. 

Ivri'agiax *»i ti«‘"h-hooks, i. ill ; iL 477 
Iv\.ttlii»s. n.iiU" "t, i. ( \\i. I w. : ii. 471 
K\lix, forms ot, i. tx.x. cxxi. : of Ulto" and 
Euxithtos, 465 
K>likei'»n, i. 4)4, 3i0; ii. 57 
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LA liADIA. 

L. 

La Badia, at Ficsule. ii. 127 
LaLraiula in Caria, ii. IIS 
Labro, li. G9 

Lab;\ liiith in F.trii'( an i. 4^9: •!, 

beneath li. 296, 2'.*7 i at V-.lti n.i, ii. 

1-58; in the tomb of PorMiia, IJl-j, 64''; in 
the PoL’'uio (.«aj*-lla. bob — bob 
Lacus Ahiotinu-^, i. -Vb. 2J2 
CiminU", i. 146 

Preliu^, or Aiuili^, i. 49.5 ; ii 221, 2-50 : 

i-'liii'i in it. 2.>v) 

■ Sabutinus. i. 09 

htatonien-i-^, i. 492, 404 ; in 1!) 

TaiquiniciiM''. -S" VniMiii' n'i<. 

Thiaavnieiius, i. 4'i.) ; n. 414. 

Vadimoim, i. 142, 400 

Vol>ini(“n''i?, i. 494 ; li. 26, 20 

Lago di Baouino, i. 06 

Bas-sano, i, 142, Ste Vadimonian Luke 

Bolsen-a, i. 494; ii. 19; uu txtiiKt 

crater, 29 

— — Braeciano, i. oO 

Castiglione, i. 490 ; ii. 223, 230 

— — Chiusi, ii. 337, 308 

Ciliosetn, ii. lOS 

Orurda. i. xxviii. 

■ - Martiirnano, i, 00 

Me//ano. i. 4if2, 404 : ii. 19 

Muntepub lann. ii 368 

Straecid( ajipa, i. 09 

Tia^imenn. n. 414 

Vico, i. 146 

Lajarcl, M., on scene? in the tombs of Tar- 
quinii, i 321 

Lake, lull of Etru's* an broii/e?, ii. 108 
Lakes of Etruria, < ont lining islands, i. 494 ; 

drained by the Etni?cin>, i. Ixiti .5*5 
Lamp.?, Etuoifaii, i. Kxiii ; ii. lOO: of Cor- 
tona, 402—1(1.5; >e 2 )uUhral, 404, 442 
Landslips, ii. 109 
Lanista, an Etiuanin word, i. 71 
Lan/i, on the Etrusiau t'^ngue, i. xlvih 
Laoooon on an Etruscan urn, ii. 30.3 
Laran. an Etruscan deitv, ii. 4S3 
Lares, Etru«ean origin uf, i. li\. ; ten*a-cotta, 
from the Peguliiu-Galassi tomb, 267 ; ii. I 

483 : 

Lar.-i, un Etni^raii jirtinoimn^ ii. 307; dis- j 
tiiiiruished lioni Ear, 307 

PiTseiia, li. 34 . 5 . PousENA J 

Tohiiniiius, i. 22, 47, 364 | 

LarVcC, on vase<, ii. 78 ! 

La^a, i. lix., 2S8; ii. .OO. 429 '' 

Lateran Museum, relief with the devices of | 
thioc Etnisfim < iti(‘s. i. 231, 440 ; ii, 273 

Latiuni, Chclo!)euu cities ot, ii. 119,’ 246 'HO. I 

201,2.56 ’ ’ ’ i 

Layard, Sir A. IT,, arche? discoveicd by, in 
Assyria, i. Ixvii. 

Lebes, forms of, i. xci., cxiii. ; ii. 366 

Lecna, ii. 17 

Lectisteniia, i. 310 

Leghorn, ii. 69 

Leinth, ii. 429 

Leja, valley nf the, i. 189 

Lekane, forms of. i. ex. 

Lekythos, forms of, i. cx.xiii. c.xxiv. 


M-l ( r.N'As. 

Lc Muiollr, i 139 

— . n. ar Satuniia. ii. 288 

I.< I'lur. KtruM ir, lu tlu- museum at Volteria, 
11. I'n'* 

Leiioir, on tht Pont*' 'b-lla Badia, i. 443 
L- p I't' . i-'i 'll 1 . I \\i. 

!.• o.,':!-. lb a . ,-11 ill! oi iain I'f th*' EtrU" am, 

1 XV s.\ 111. ; "ti till Pi'lasuif al[)hab' t, i. 272. 

273: o. :!i. jM.ttriy of Lbere, 282: ou tb.e 
, .pi.. i, h. 399 

I.. .. .:h. >. i. _'‘2 
1. .'v. ’ll r;.«- Foigon. ii. 221 

1. \ 1 a • 1 1 the, 1 ll)9 
1.' a I', Ml , "ii .1 i'loii/f tiaiire fioin (jios.i':.i, 

r : 2 b. 

li foj... uj oliulii of, i. 23; reprC'LUt' '1. 

ii 112. 17'* 

Li-ht'o diawn from heaven, i. li. Ixii. : ii. 22 
T.i.-.' i.i. ' s svith Etruua, ii. 63 
Lilli. mo, u. I i2 

Li 'iis. KtiU' 411. i. 33; ii. 296: tiaiiitcd lu 
toad i. 326 . ii. 310; iruaidiaiis nf -rpul- 
<hi-'. i ‘’A. I‘a9, 2 OO: li 488; ot stono, 
i . '3. ; O', I. p.iO ; de* orations of tumuli, u 

lArtp; botii -till and trumjM't, i. 254, 333 ; 

1 ii. 3:;i. i76. 

I Livv. -n tla migratioii.-i of the Ltriisiaii's. 1 . 

' \ \ X \ 1 

I.o-im, ill- I'tni" an l)iana. i. 1\ iii. : ii. 67 
, LotU' tiowm.. in tombs, i, .37 
; Loiivi; , p iint'sl tib‘s in the, i. 209 ; Etruscaii 
paint* «l '.til ophauus, 279 
I l.U' a. n. 66, 

LuC' loll. Sir., ii. *343 
Tail lan uio. t-iinb^ at, ii :>73, 388 
I.ucumo, Taitjuinius I’lix us. i. 420 
; Lu' uinoiio ot Etiuria. i. li. 

’ Lina, uii Etru'* an sit(\ ii. G3; its port, C3. 

ti'j : Hot on*' of the Twi.l\'e. 63; lofal lu- 
' niaius. 6,); walls of marble, 6*5 ; I'oiiisattii- 
buted to, 60: amphitheatre, 6*5: exrava- 
ti'*ns. 60; jiiodu'C, 66; marble, 67; mean- 
ing of the Woi'il. 67 
Liuigluiii, Nig., < olloetiou of, ii. 36G 
Liipo, ii 22 * 

L\cas, the 'lemon, ii. 178 
L\ ' hnu", li. 400 

Ly* ia. analurv to Ltruiia in sepuh-hrai monii- 
lU'iit', i. 33, IvSO, ii. 300; in mateiiial 
u* uoalouK-'. i, .xlv. 109 

Lydia, the motlmr-couiitry of Etruria, i. xxxv. 
xh i. : analo^y to Etnuia in its monument'-. 
182. . 38 s^ iP in its custom-, 

i. xliv., am 1 nfly u^ed as syiionyiuous with 
Etruiia. 30S 
T.vnron-, 11 . 202 

Lyix, Etiu-*an, i. 307, 314,320, 376, 379, 396 


M. 

Arn.vY. Lord, on the word Porsena. ii. 307 
Ata«‘* aic-.', T*>!Te di, site *>f Lrcgeiia', 1 . 220 
Mm i'giio. li. 117 
AIad«nina dolLi Lea, ii. oi'w 
Aladorma di S. Luea, ii. .511 
AI.i •■**na-. Eti U'( an oimm of, ii. 131; niouii- 
lueut t'-*, at Arezzo, 379 
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MXO.MA. 

X.euuia, i 1G6 
M.iuioiif, ii. -ilG 

Maiiliano, ( ity tli's - a . led near, ii liG'i ; le- 
maiu<, l^G'3. liGij : painted tejnb, 207 , exi.a- 

vatioiiN, :i!j7 

Maeiia (ha i-i.i, (heek tombs of, i. 27; vu-l-, 
Kx\i\. \i \i. iA\. : 11 e-O 

3ra”iU. 1. XX’v. : li. \jo. bi 

3[alt i.s. Ml in\i ntoi of tlio trumpet, 

1. -\h\ . : 4. Vi 

^lalv.L'ia. L'oaiit. ^cavi of, ii. .504 

!Maii(iano, ii. 2ss, 289 

iMiimiiii, .8i” . liiLciiifo, ias cxeavatioiH at 
(ir\ leto. 11. 40 
3\randueu5., ettiey of, ii. 192 
i. 477 

2vlaiiia, an Etui?(.aii aoddoii.-?, i. lix. Lx. 2SS 
iMaiitua, an Etru^eun city, i. xxLx. lix.: ii. olO 
^lantu". the Elui-iian Iduto, i. Ivii. lix. 30; 
li. 100, 192 

^laible, wall' of, ii. Go : of Lima, or Cairaia, 
07 ; few Ltru'Caii work-s of. i. lx.xvi..; ii. 07 ; 
hmhI by the liomaii^j 08 : of the .Maiemma, 

i. Ixxvi; it. 07, 188, 299: sarcophai^h of, i 
240, 402. 443 : ii, 90, 101, 310, 4-54 

Marciano, tombs at. ii. 373 
.Marciua, built b\ the Ltruvaus, i. xxx. 
Maiemma, tin', ii. 194: its wild l)eauties, 203: 
population and edimate, 203, 204; jirodme, 
203 : dcseribi-d b\ Dante, 203; its impiovctl 
eonditiou, 200: exeavatioiis made by M. 
2s’oei dea, Veigers, 2UU ; ancient city in, des- 
(libed by Mr. Puilan, i cxwii. 

.Mamie deitie' oil Etni^ean monuments, ii. 7, 
171 

monsters, i. 108; ii. 171, 520, 521. 

■SV( Sea-lioisof- 

Maritinie pewei of Etruria, i. Ixi. ; 109, 371 ; 

ii. 138 

Mairiage scenes on ^areOI•lugi, i. 472: on 
v.i-jOs, ii. 82. 472; on Etiuseaii urn?, 178 
Mariuc-a, a thorny ?luub, ii. 229 
^lar', ail Erru'(aii >,od who wielded thunder, 
i. Ivii. ; tile, ot ^loiite Ealteioiu, ii 111 
Marta, Gun isca on it» bank', i. 4.31 ; enii"aiy 
of the Vulsiiiiun lake, ii. 30; aiicic-ut cloaeu 
and ipiay of, i.4o3, 434 

. town of, ii. 20 

Idartana. inland of, ii. 29 
iMartimiano, Like of, i. 59, 222 
Mai/abotto, bronze? <3, i. xxxviii.; ii. 542: 
exeavatuuis at, 537 — 543; an Etruscan site, 
538 : iiiserii)lions, 542. 

!Mar/i collet ti<>ii. (.'oriicto, i. 413 
Masomiy, Etiuscan, i. Iwi. ; no cement in, 
14. 91, 16(3: ii. 118, 124, 140, 241, 398, 
extraordinary fiamneiit", i. 12, 13, 122; 
ru'titati-d, 49. 81, lOL 16<, 213; li. 124; 
character sometime' deteriiiiiied by tlie^ 
local rock, 259; sometime'^ independmt of 
it, 259 ; umient niatoiial' in modern build- 
inirs, i. 04: \\ eOyo-coai.'C'^, i. 209; ii. 11< : 
diamietoii, i. 80. -Sii Ciilopean, Eiuplectou, 
Polyg'onal 

, (rii-ek at S} lat . i. 81 

, lioinan, i. (>0, 8.j, 102, 100 

,Pela?<ric, i. 237, 290; ii. 241, 257- 

260 

Ma"a, ii. 198: not the .'ito of Yetuloiiia, 198 
Mastarna, i. 449 ; ii. 95, 500 


MONKEY. 

Mastos, forms of, i. cxviii. 

Maternal genealttu) , i, xiv. 100 

M.iteinum, i. 400 

M.itrai, relics found at, i. xxxvii. 

Ma/zetti, .Siir. P., hi? colL i tmn, li 208 
Muz/uoli, Ji., < oih-ttD'n id ^a'''•>, ii 

Mean, anEiti u?'-.;ii E.itc. i. lix. 288 . li. 42o. -ird 
Medea in a <ar diawn by di;mon<, ii. 1^7 
j Medical 'ticuco ot Etruii.i, i. Ixii 
j Meh-aam-, stati.o ot, i. 204; rcpicseiitcd on a 
i minor, li 4.30 
! !Melon, tumulus ».f the, ii. 409 
( Melpum, an Etiu-i .m i ity, i. x.xix.; ii. 513 
I ^ieiunoii, 1 . 352 . ii. 4(30, 407, 481 
I IMen kill' pui'Uitm Ilclen, ii. 474, 527 
Meiiuatme, a roekma^ stone, i. 173 
Menia a. tile ictiU'i an toiiu of iluicii a, i. Iv.; 

oil iniirois. ii 42‘b 482, 483 
Men 111 y, <-alIed Turm? by thi* Etru'- aii>, i. 

[ h'U. : li. 483 ; iuleiiial, lepieM'iited bv 
I C'haiun, 192: ^\ith infant Eacclius, 401: 

' infant, as cattle-lifter, 473 ; statue of, 45'' 
! Jletellus, statue of, li 95 
I Mexi<-o, 2 >yraiuid?, i. 387 ; analogies of its 
; ceuieterie? to those of Etruiiu, 387 
I Mi( all, on tile Twelve Citic', i xxxii. ; on the 
j ouaiii of the EtiU'cans. xxx^ i. ; uu oiiciit.il- 
I isiit' ill Etruscan monuments, xliii. : the 
I tombs of Montoroui. 224; on ruck-hewn 
! < halls. 270; tile Poita alL Arc’o, ii. 143; 

tlic w.ills of C’osii and 8 aturnia, 251, 285 : 
on caiiojii, 309 
Mil cino, tlie, i. 103. 

I Mieoii, a pamter ot Amazons, ii. 115 
; 3Iid.i.s, on a vase, ii. 473 
! Miulianni. Piof,, li. 105 
, Mmiioiie, tlie, i. 4.32 

Milluijicu, 5lr., 1. xxxviii.; ii. 127 : on Vela- 
thii, 139; ou Populonia, 215; on coin? at- 
I tnbuted to C'lu'ium, 292 
I Miueiva, v.iiigecl, with uu owl on her Land, i. 
I 111 ; statue of, in the Ulii/i, ii. 80; lejirc- 
I sented on Panathenaic vu'cs, i. xciii., li 

! -107 , called ^lenrva, in Etru?( an, i. i\ . ; li. 

j 4s.j : id bion/e. Mitli wings, 478 
1 iliiies, ancient, ot copper and tin. near Ma.-*a, 
i i. Ixxiii. ; near Populonia, u 200; iiuw le- 
j forked by an Enali?hmau, 209 
j Ikliuio, the, i. 432 
j ;Mmotaur, i. 409; ii. 466 
I Miuuors, Ltru.?can. i. Ixwiii. ; ( Li'-iiii'd, 
Ixxix. ; in a tomb at Eolsena, ii. 27 ; in the 
I ^Museum at Fiorenee, SS, 107 : in the ;Mu- 
.Scum at IViuaia, 428-4.30; in Tlie Gieu -iian 
Mu-euni, iL 481 ; gilt, 481 ; a,\ ith relief'. IM 
Mi'uucdlo. li, 540; well-tomb?, 540; doimeua 
541: basement, 541 ; ?epulchral fu eiruic, 
5ll ; jewelleic, 543 
Mi'aiio, 11. 5o<S ; tell? or tombs, 539 
• Modena, ,-.n Eltrusean site, i. xxix ; umient 
I toinlis and ic-hes at, i xx.xviii.; pottei \ like 
I that of Aitvzo, ii. 384 

i Mc'iiimsen, Prof, ou the origin of the Etrus- 
taii', 1 . xxxviii.; on the Etru?ean laiign me 
and alphabet, .xlix. ; on the nameAg\il,i, 
230 : on Punic um, 294 ; on the date ot the 
I ii. 4.18 

! 2d"Ue\ , pi iiiiith e, il 109. *S’fc Coins 
! Monke\ , m an Etruscan jiamtiiig. li. 54, 334 ; 

. tomb of the. 330 
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MONTALt lA'a. 

M'-ntali iuo, ii. loi 

Moutaltn, i. ioT ; inn, 4 ‘jI', 4<>7 ; it IL >• 
at. -JU'J 

Etni-?e.ui at. li. 151 
Moutaiti// 1 , 1 . llO'i, o-ii). .S'r/ TviLurix'i 
3 [on n:i iA''i. t)\r. roads to, i. 4SS , u. ‘J'‘; it- 
’wme, dO, ol2 ; not VoUinii, ‘2‘j. dl , ivt 
T rn^siilum. o\ ; antitjuity, 30 ; -[.■•ilmj''' 
U-aiai\a. M ; in'>re proO.ddy I'aiiuai Vul- 
tuuiii.o. 

!Mt>NTEi'rLLiAyn, ii, 370 : antiijuitv oi. 371 ; 

Ktiuvan rtlirs, 371 ; w nu\ 371 . road- h>, 37U 
M'lntoioiii, tuniuli ot, 1 . 222 — 221 
!MontLTo-i, i. 62 ; imis, 63 
^ilonto Abatonc, i. 273 

Aisontaio, iu 23S, 2o2 

Caht'Uo, excavations, at, i. l'>i 

Cetona, ii. 363 

Ciniino. i. 146 

Falterona, ii. 107 ; brona-s aii-l coins 

found un, 108 — 1 11 

(lolla Guai'dia, ii. 511 

Oualaudro, li. 414 

' — Leone, 1 . txxvii. 

Liicthctti, i. 63 

Lupolo, i. 56 

Merano. li, 2^8 

— iMn-mo. i. 57, 5S 
■ d'Oiu. i. 275 

I’atone, tomb-, at, ii. 20 S 

— Pesr.ali. 1 . cxxvii. ; ii. 223 

(iiLUiliero, i. 3.s0 

ila/^'ano, i. 56 

Iti'inaiio, i. 301 

Kutoudo. i. 137 ; town of, 11 . 103 

Salaja, li. 36“ 

i. 58 

Veneie, i. 147 

Mimtorso, i. 13S 

IMoiistoi-,, u'uaidi.ins of >epnb hn i. 304 
Moira, auiiie of, repie-eiiU-d on va>L‘-, h. 463 
Mo>rona, hill of, mistaken for the site of 
KiiselLe, ii 225, 230 

;Mt.uIdin;’s, KiiU'.oan, i. 170, 180, 186. 203, 
216. 386; li 11, 15 
Muunano, i. 145, 166 

ilri.Lru on tile Twelve Citio'., i. xwn.; on 
the Etruscan era, xx.\i\.: the ori.uin ot the 
Etinscaiis, xxxvu. : on Mama, lx.: on Fe.s- 
leunium, i 06, 110; on F'aleiii, i. 110, 112; 
on -K([unni FalEi uni, 113 ; on Tan Imn and 
T\rihenLis, 418 ; on the Etriw an eia, 418 ; 
on Demaratus, 420 : on Tar'iuin's conijiiest 
ot Etiuiia, 421; on the ttnnhtd I’oi-ena.ii. 
347 . 340; oil the ain-ient wall- at ban 
Cumelio, 391 

Ahnnhis, mnutli of On-us. i. lx. 

3Inn ia, or ^Murtia, the Etrustan Venus, i. 57 
Mure. Col., on the site of Fisa, ii. 71 
Muiray, Mr. A., on the oiicnnot tlieEtru-ians, 
i. xi.; on the analo;:y of the Ktiu-can 
St aiab.ei to the eailv silver coins of Thraee 
Ivxvii. ' ' 

Mu-ania, its ilist oveiy, i. 18.S ; its walF, ESO, 
cate-, 1<S9 ; iietiopelis, FJO; intmunieiits 
from, at Viteibo, 153, 191 
!Mu'f'i ITusrlii. 1 . 400. ,sVr Coiixeto-Tar- 

< i U I M A . 

Civiect. Chiu-i. ii. 2! *8 ; statu*— uni-. 209 ; 

statues, 299; archaic cfj>jj>, 300: eiia-ui-y 


yiS 'I lloLot.Y. 

urn-, 3 i2 — '!it: >aii tudi lui. 304; terra- 
( «»tta -.III "pli mi aiiil .i-lm hi -t-, .105. 

slali \\ irh alali ii>' t-. . . H , . iue ' la 1 n. ..1 bla k 

v.ue, 307 . 3as Etru-eaii .;0S, 309 ; 

3(>'f .13 . p^ati 1 y, 3l(>; -tianue i-iiiL- 
iai\ |)*'t. .Uii ’-12. p.iiiited \ a-e-, 312. 313 
^lu-eo Ktiu-.‘>. < i. 401 . -anophaaus 

of the " > !* I nl-.te." 102; of the Mauuate 
and I'ihri-, O' >, 401: /. v/'' of (dti's and 
Euxith*-.*-, 4''5 . painted \ .k-e-, 405 

JA'U-o. Eluieine. ii. 75; Idaek pot- 

ti 1 \ i»r buiilieio, 75— SO; p-iinted p->tteny 
SO— Si; unp.iinted pottirs. 81; je\M'lha\ 
and ula— . 8) ; ueiu-, 86 ; sepulchial 

in-« ri]*tiiiii-, 8t> ; oron/es. 86. 102 ; tlu' 
Miiii-iva, ilu‘ Chima'i.i. 80; the Orator, 
95; iiiieiaiN inn-, SO— 05; Aina/nu >ari-n- 
ph.iau-, y«»: tt'jia-i ett.i-, 105 

— Oicg<*iian*'‘. its onirin. i. 487 : ii. 452 ; 

\e-tilMile, I53.»inijaiv uin-, 45 i. 455 ; the 
sarcupliatru-. 456 ; Alban liut-unis, 457 ; 
teiia-* utta-. 458: v.i-e-. i. 272, 282; ii. 460' 
— 175; ///E/.''. 172; bioii/e<, 475 — iSl ; 
anu*»ui and weapons. 476; statiuxs, 178; 
i and'dabia. 178; * a-ket-. 480 : mirrors, 181 
— 483» : ebi'^v. ]S4 ; jeweller} , i. 270 ; ii. 484 

— 486; Mtpn-- of p.iintiin:- in Etru-ean 
toiub^. i. 3'.^5, 32t). ->70, .>76 ; ii 486, 487 

■ Kill h'-n.nio, ii. 105; %\ork- in .-tone 

and teiia- otta. l!)6. bioii/e-. 406. tin 
Fale-ti Ilia i-a-ket, 407— 109 ; the Pale-tnna 
Tu a-'iie. lOt* — 5U3 : the Yuleiaii fre-eae-, 
5(){)_5-is 

Mu-eum ot Ariv/'U ii. 385 — 380 . hrnn/e^. 385 , 
jMitteiy, 3S(»; Heuul-s and the Aina/en-, 
386; urns. 388 

at Ibilaana, ii. 510. Sn^ lloLOfryA. 

, Etiu-'Mii. on the Capitol, ii. 488 ; 

]‘i< stilted ti> i’i .'V by Sm. Auuu-to Ca«- 
teU.ini. 488; \a-t‘-, 18!) — 492; braiizes, 402. 
40.‘; , tuldet- 111 ivva'\, 4‘,)4; well-taiid) '4 
teiia-cotta, 4!»4 ; pottery, 405 

of Gvi— eta, urns and pottery, ii. 

221 ; bo\sl with Etui-ean alidiabet, 221 

— at Peruuia, 11 . 422: urns, 422 — 424 ; 

aalebiated in-i ri]>tion. 424 : ripjH, 425 ; 
bion/..^, ; jrw ( limy and niiiTor-, 428-- 

430 , \a-e- and terra-i attas, 431 ; sareopha- 
mi-, 432 

af5b)lterra. ii. 160; urn- of alaltas- 

ter. 162 . iintii- an them, 161 — 174 : atliei 
I'l liet-, 175 : pro( e— ian-, 176. 177, 182, 183 : 
saeritii ial -cen,'... 178. 170: death-bed 

siene-, 180, l8l ; urn- af tile C.ei inu and 
other Etruscan familie-, 185, 186; teira- 
eottas, 187 : ]>ainted vases, 189 , bronzes, 
18‘0 ; i audelabjM, 190; eoins. 190; jewel-- 
ler\, I'Jl 
j Musieal mstninient. ii. 444 
^[u-mnana, i. 408 ; Etruscan relics at. 469 — 
472; partrait- of the Ibuiajiaite fuTiiiiv, 160 
Mutma, piobably an Etru-ian tawn, i. xxi\. 
Myteine. Trea-urv of, i. 265, 268; ii. 154: 
wall- «.t, ii. 255. c.ite of, i. 33; .s/>Ae of, 
le-eillhb- tlia-(* nt l el-ina, Ixix. 
M)th-,yli-crepuni-y bctwia-n Greek and Etriis- 
ean, i 47*9 ; ii 360 

, Hellenic, i,ael\ illu-tiated in Etruscan 

wall-paintinc-, 11 . 505 
. Mythology of Etruiia, i. l\y, — lx. 
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XAIL". 

X. 

Xail'J ill i. 41. 2i!4, olKS, 43-5: li. 

14. 212, (liivrii iutu leinjilc' T(» ui.iilv tiiiio. i. 
Iv. : i!.2’>: in tin li.tmKol KtiU"! an dcitii'--, 

I. l\ 111. 2>7 : 11 23 

X’aiiit.s ul . iti*.", ' hcAiui'd ul old, ii. 1‘.'6 

Xiiiio-,, lltrU'-Mii iiaiiic' nf ri\-",c',, ii. ;;'.U) 

Xa-i'iU"', ti'iiih of till', i Iwiii 47; ii. 114 
Xa/zano, aiiJitiu>ean "ita, i. 127 
Xl'( -wuiii liy in-n, 1 . 2Gl», did, ouG : ii. 

2?!^, 4-34: Gauli^li, ii. 120; «*t a-dd, 277, 
42S, did 

Xciitro. Yukaiiic rack. i. 4 
INei'I, aniioiitly ono nt the ki-vs <d Ktriiria, i. 
(II, 84; walls. 82: 8 4 : n mains at, 

8*3; bond bctwcou Xo} oto and Sulriimi, 8-3; 
uiKiout namos, 8G 

Xi‘|itunc, an Kti u-'* .m doit\ , i. l\in.; ou vu'-es, 

II . 4t)7, 4G8 ; oil niiii'ai<, 482 

Xethun-s. ktru'^ran name ufXei*time,i. Iviii. : 
ii. 482 

Xowbobl, Caiduiii, on tli*' inonumonts near 
C'hittoor, li, 288 

XfWtoii, Ml*. Ch.u'lo® T , till an Etrusi m sar- 
cophagus ill tin- Lritisli Musiaun, i. 280; <>n 
ail n/HH! hut:^ 4G-3 

X’ewtun, Mr , iii-j ex> avations near I’un/a, ii. 
124 

Xihhy. on the leiiLitli of the IViit" 8odo at 
Veil, i. 11: on Isohi rariieM-*, 28: on the 
fastlcof the Fahii, 20: on tlie ainphitluatie 
of Sutii. 71 : on the walk ol Ncpi, 82; on 
thu'O of Falleii, lOG ; on the three towns of 
Tlie Falisci, 112 

Xn lies, sei)uhhrai, i. 10, 2G, G2. 102.182,202, 
2U1), 21d, 218, 484: h. 11, 12 
Xickmmies, use<I in Italy as of old, i. Ill 
XiRBVHn, on the Twtlve Citie<, i. xxxh : the 
Ftruseaii cm, xxxiv. : the oiieiu of the 
Ftruseiuis, xxxvi.: on the teiidal system of 
Etruria, lii. : on Etruscan civilization, i. 

< iii. : on tlie cuiiiculus ot Cuinillus, i. .s ; 
<'11 the Fahsci, 112, 112; c-ii C.ere, 222. 
that Home was at one time Etriisenn, 421 : 
on the le;^»'iul of DeinaiatUs. 422 : on Vuh i, 
44-3 : the servih* insinu'ctioii at Volsinii, ii. 
22 ; on the theatre oi Fie'olc, 1*24 : <m Eopii- 
loniu, 21"5; the tomb of Poiseiia, 24G : on 
I’oiseiina, 2-37 : on Corton.t, 400 : mistakes 
tliioueli iunuraiice of Itali.in loealitiu's, i. 
148: li. 124 

Xiobidc, sau opinions of the, i. 470, li. 4d2; 
numlier of the. i. 470 

Xoel do" \'» raers, ^31., on tlie Maiviiima, ii. 
200. -Vc s Vorc-eis 

Nola, built by the Etuis* aiis, i. x\\. ; lases 
of, X( ix. cix. 4t)l. 471 

Xorha, bastion of, j. 104 ; ii. 248, 2d0: sewer 
ot, 110, 2-)l : louml tower. 248 

XoiiL'liIA. dis.'i.veiA of its neiiopidis, i. IG:); 
teiiiitle-tonib-, lOo : siulptme, 100 — 201: 
spreiilatious on, E'S, 20 L. toinhs, 2 o 2 ; 

nmuldiims, 2(id : no iiui iij'tious, 204; Oav 
e\(avatioiu, 204: site of the Etrusiaii 
town, 204 

Xoii( Alps, Etrus(an lelies aniom; the, i. 
xxx^ i. 

Xoreia, in .Sabina, vase from. li. 470 


'jssi'Auv roi s. 

i Xc.rtia, tlie F-tru'caii Enirun.i, i. Iv. 140, li. 
[ 24. hi r tempb .it Vilsuni. a natimMi 

I ( ah nilai, 2 4 . .it L'mi iitati!, i. iOS; ei|Ui\a- 

leiit to Atioj-os, li. 2-3 
Xoveiii Ihui, 1 . Gu : ii. 20 

Xo\<‘n->ilos, tIk- Xiiie _n-S i,r thunder, i. hi. 
XiK eli.i. an Etui-i an tn , n. i xv\ 

Xuiiieials. Etr.i^ean, 1 . :iix : on di.e, 1. : "i; 

tmnhs. 187 

Xuptial SI cues (.11 En lu lu -.m ephaai, i. 17E 
ii. 217 ; ‘HI vase... 82. 172 
' Xuraulie of 8aiiliniu. i. J'.d. 27''. ii. 1-34 
di-siiihed, 1'34: by wluH’i i I'li-ti la tul, 1-33 
Niutia, i. 204. A-i;Xoitui 


( 0 . 

CEdiih''., oil Etriuran lu i-*. ii 92, IGG. 277. 

4'3(i : on Na'-O', 472 . laii-atuied, 472 

(Euarea, lebelhous shiv-.-s nl, 11 , 22: tlimuht 
to l»e Volsinii er Volateiiu, 22, 127 : Iai'- 
liaps Moiiti* I'i-isti.m*. 22 
(EiiLida-. . 11 ' lied e.it. at. 1 Kvii. ; ii. 230 
(Kuoaiida, aicho^ at. 1 . ix\n : 11 . 2-31 
(EiiomaiJ', myth ot, uii Etuisean urn, ii. '0. 

424, 4'3'3 : on a v,ise. 280 
Oil-dealei's piuyer, on a vase, ii. 4(.I4 
Oiiioehoc. forms of, i. i xiv. > xv. ; Irom Vub i, 
4G-3, of l»roU/'i', ii. 102, 104 
Olpe, foinis of. i. cxiv. 409 
Ombrone, u. 276 

0].iis im ertum, pavement of, in an r.triisi an 
tomb, ii. Ill 

OiUiETKLLO, 11 . 240: lae-ion, 240 : polyuonal 
walls, 241 ; toiubs, 241 , origiu ut name, 
242 : inn<, 242 

On le, ]»ioliablv the am ieiit name ul Xui- Ida, 
1 204 

Orestf.s, on Enusean urns, ii. 170 , I 7 I, 
20.5.204,277: 011 a 'an ophaeus, l.jij 
Oriental aiudogics of Eti Usi an munumi'nt-, i. 
xliv. — xlvi. 

OrioU tiiNt «h‘Si iibed C'.istd dhVs'O, i 182, ami 
X’orelua, 204: ou Surima, 1.32; on .iijua 
Pa'Seris, ld7 : on Cartel d'Asso, 184 . on 
Miisaina. 192 
( )riU‘do, i. GO 

Orlando, his tave ut Sutii. i. 77 ; fieuie at 
Pitigliano, 499 

Ornaments, eold, in tomb'. X. Gold 
Oniaiio, in 19 

Orpheus and Eui^diee, tomb of, ii. .340, 242 
Oi'iiii. leeeiid ot the, i. 199 
Oit'ir, the ,ui‘-U’nt Jlmta, 1 . 12G : ]»ei uliai 'ite. 
1*9; inn, 140; ex‘ avatious, 141: painted 
tomb de'tio\ed, 142 

OiiMETo, not the site of Volsinii, 11 2.3; roads 

to, oG, 29; an< lent name unknown, 42 . m-t 
the Erbiventus ot Pro-.-.piii', 41; t-'inb-. 
41, excavations .it Cri*(itissr) Jel Tuk', 12: 
inst lijdioiis, 4.3: aiitii[Uitie', 4G — 48, 72. s4 . 
the Oella Eaiiia 1 olle« tinn. 4G ; Toinba <lelle 
due Pighc, 48; Toiuha Guliiii, ,}2 — GO ; inn, 
(il ; Jhiomo, G1 
Orviiiinm, i. 288 
Oscan lan^uaee, i. xlvii. 

Os.A, the, 1 . xxviii. 

Ossa, livei, 11 . 2. >8 

O-'suai y pots at Villanova. il. .514 
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OSTRICH EGOS. 

Ostrich eggs ill Etrusi-un tombs, i. 223, 4o7 ; 

imitateJ in terra-cotta, 4o7 
Owl, in relief, in an Etruscan tomb, ii. 444 
U\vl-facc(l vases, the. of Sehliemann, are 
nothing but camp}^ li. 300 
Ox suspeiuied to a beam, ii. *>2 
Oxrbaphon, form of, i. cxii. ; Corinthian, ii. 
400 


P. 

PACKiNO->'EEr>i.E, Etniscan, ii. 266 
Pn:sTUM, .svr P(>^EI1D0^■IA 
Paglia, ii. 30 

Paixteu Tombs, i. Ixxxiv. : at Veil, 33 : at 
Bomarzo, 168; atConieto, 30>5,.w/'Tarquinh: 
at Yulci, 449; atCaae, 247 — 240, 2o0; ut 
the oit} disc'overed near Magliano, ii. 267 ; 
at Chiu'i, 323 — 327, 329, 330 — 330, 336, 
340, 342 — 344, 330 ; t^\o hy the samo hand, 
328; In^t or de.stroicd, i. 142, 384, 3S'>, 
398; 11 . 327,340; 'cenes in, how far s\m- 
bolieah i. 323; ii 326; purti-< ol.nired hgures 
in. i. 34—37, 249, 326, 367, 369 ; ii. 340 : in 
Greece, i. 38 : ii. 330 
— — ■ tile,", i. 2-}7 — 264 
P.UNTiNG', Etruscan, in tomb', i. Ixxxiv. 
34; the nio>t aiKient, 38; injured In- at- 
mo'pheie, 309; by damj), 247, 300: ii. 61 : 
like tho'e on va'os, i. .36, 367, 37o : are in 
fres( 0 . i. 32.5 : <-oj)ie» of, ii. 487 : like the 
frescoes of Pompeii, 334, 466 : on sejmb hr a I 
inns, n. 440 

PaLestric game^, leprc-ented in tombs, i. 364, 
.374 ; ii. 323, 330, 342. 343 ; on va.'e.', 472 
Pala/Zdio ill .Sieih. ii. 110 
Palestrina, ciste found at, ii. 480 

casket, the, ii. 407 — 400 

Treasure, in the Kircherian Mu- 

■seum, ii. 499—303 
Palidoro. i, 221 

Palo, the site of AMum, i. 221; inn, 224 ; 
shore at, 223 

Painpln lia. shields on toinln, i. 200 
Panatheiiaic vases, i. xciii. cviii. 409 ; ii. 463, 
467 

Panehina. ii. 144, 1-52, 162 
Panthers in Etruscan tomhs, i. 36, 30S, 312, 
324, 326, 363, 367, 369, 372; grasped bv 
Diana, nil a vase. li. 114 
P.Mdn//i, > 14 . G., ''Ollcctioll <»f. ii. 208 
Paolo//!, Oiardino, the acii»polis of Clusium 
ii. 203 

Paris, resisting liis brotlurs, on Etruscan 
urns, ii 03, 160, 303, 424, 433 

, Judgment of. 11 . 107, 310. 3-53 

Panna, j.iohably an Etrusian town, i. wix. 
Pasqbimdli, S 14 : , di'- ov. ici (j 1 ,ui Ktiu^raii 
( ity. jirobahly \'('tiib.ma, ii. 261. 2(»6, 271 
Pa'^age-toiub'., 1.223, 221,265, 278* ii 1*5‘‘> 
410 ’ ■ 

P.^-eiini. Sig., ex- avations at ilosi ona, ii. 231 
Pa-'icnan". li. 415 
Pa"-" ill 1 (aic't. i 137 

I’ati’i.i, i. I XMi. 175 ; of hi<)n/(‘, with handles 
in thi‘ i-im <3 IMualo'., ii. 176 
I\tti igiCiiH , tlu‘, ii 2o5 

P.itii'i ius. (til Ktiii''<iiinioninuents,i 4p» • [[ 
113, 402, 164, 504 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Pavement, in tombs, i. 268 ; ii. 111. Etruscan, 

i. Ixiii; ii. US 

Ibdimeut, lialf the Xorehi.tn, i. 200 
Pediments, maik>ot dignit\, i. 199 
Pcga-^us ctmihatuig a man. 11 . 522 
Peirithoos, 1 . 353 

pECAstri, tir>t comiuerors of Etruria, i. xxxiv,; 
colonised Falcrii, 1U7: and Eescennium, 115 ; 
built Tanpiinii, 4l8 : built the temple at 
P\ rgi, 200 ; built Ag\ 11a, 230 ; built Alsium, 
221; Pis.u, 11 . 70; >^ttuniia. 285 ; occupied 
Cortona, 399: intiodueed letteis into La- 
I tium, 1 . xlvi. 272: worshipj)ed the ])hallic 
Ilenne', li. 110; ma'oniy of, i. 236, 290, 
291; ii. 211, 257. 258: potteiy of, i. 282. 
wide extent of the race, ii. 258 
Pehusgie alphabet and primer, i, 271. 272 ; li. 
133,483: hexamcTci-.. i. 273; ii. 484; lan- 
guage, atfinity of, to the Dieck, i. 221 
Pel.i'gic town- .S/'t Vy lopeari 
Pi leu'i and Thrti', on .1 va'i'. i. 407, 409; 
li. 113: on a mirror. 483; and Atulant:i. 
wrestling, on a nun-nr, 482 
Pelia.' and Medea. 1 . 410 : ii. 472 
Pelike, form of. i fix 
I Pella, fonn of, 1 . t \\i. 

I Pelleciina, li 330 
' and llipp'xlimel i, ii. 389 

Penates, lAi U'< an. 1 . hiii. li\. 

IVoidopc and Ti-luna' Ini', n 131 
Pent.itnlon. in Etrus* an tomb', 1 . 374 : ii. 312 
Penthcsilea. 11 . 169 
Pereta. ii. 275 
Peiis, tomb of thi*. ii 338 
. Persepliono in the (jrott.i delT Ono, i. 350; 
in Groltu tiohm, li. 59; on ^a-es 167, 
470 

: Per'eus and Andromeda, on Etruscan urii', li. 

' 165 

I Peregia, ii. 413: loads to. 413: inns, 416: 
walls, 417 : gates. 417 : Arch of AugU'tus. 
418; Arco Mar/iale, 421: Miweum, 422— 
434; coin', 427; hron/es 427; miiroi', 
430, la^e' and t(‘na-( otta-^, 431 : sinuul.ir 
sareophagU', 432. -s'// Pehusia. 

Plrusia, It' antuiuity, 11 . 434; lii'tory, 434: 
de'trin tion by tire, 435 : necropolis, 437 — 
451: rirotta de Volumu, 437 — 449: the 
Baglioni Collection. 446: other tomb^, 416, 
450: Tempio di 8, Mamio, 450. <V// Pi.- 

RUGIA, 

I'eiUMaii', pol\ 'iuiial iiKi'niuy of tlio, ii. 257 

Pc'tieia, La, ii. 2811 

Petiuiii, tomb of the, ii. 446 

Peiitimieriaii table. A’/c Itim-raiies 

Plialene, i 250 

PhaiU'i, tomb of tla . ii. 416 

I’hiala, tf)nu oh 1 . 1 xxii. i wiii, 

idiilucteti ', i 263; ii. 92, 168 

Phorad, in (.’ni'ii'a, 1 . 232 

Phil 11 b lan. oiiainot Etniscan letter-, i, xlix : 
imitation-, of Egyptian and A—viiau work.;, 

ii. 503 

Phr\ ma, aiialo-v to Ktiiiii.i, in it' alpli.ibi t. 
1 xh\ : in it- moiiuiiM nt'. \liv , l\iv. 33 , 
93, UO, 1S2. 200. 218, 278; 11 . ; 

'hii 111' oil Intiib-, 11 1 12 

riinphlnn'', tlio Lti ii-i an D-o i lu:', i. I\ u. ; n. 

«8N, 220; ihitror of. j. hii,. 1 \m\. 
Pln'iegnonu, Ltiu-< an, i, xh'. 279 
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I-IAN'O DI PAr.MA. 

Piano tii Palma, remarkable tomb:, at, ii. 282 

Sultano, i, 203 

Piansano, i. 4S0 

Pia//a d* Armi, the Arx of Veil, i. 20 

del MeriMtello, ii. 2o 

Pi.izzano, il, ii. 23, 27 

Piedmont, Ptruscan inscriptions xxxviii. 
Pienza, ii. 134 
Pietra Pertii-Ja, i. 9 

Pigmies, battle of, ^\itli cranes, ii. 114 

ones, sepulchral emblems, li. 42, 1 »j2, 
ISO 

Pinc-wond-' of old on the eoa'^t *if Italy, i. 43o ; 
ii. 71, 273 

Piombino, li. 190, 199, 212 
Pipe^, Etiu^can, i. xliv. 307, 319, 320. 337,300 
Piracv, Etruscan, i. eii. 2U1 ; not uidul^ed in 
by Ca-re, 231 

Pirate^', KtiiiMan, i. lii. ; Tvrrbene, legend of, 
109 

Pj'-A, ii. 09, 13S ; port of, 09, Pda'-^ic anti- 
quity ot, 70 : alto of, 70 ; lo» ,»l remain^, 71 ; 
tower-,, 72; neeropuii-,72; coin-. 72. Etius- 
can lelks, 73 

1‘itiuUano, roada to, i. 494, 4'9G : ii. IS; site, 
i. 190 ; remains of antiquity, 197 ; inn, 
497, 499; nei r<'puU'5, 497, 49S, h-miul of 
Count Ui'-iui, 499 
Pit-'-epulchu'", i. 92 

Pithos. form of, i. cvii.; ii. 437, 4S7. 489, 403 i 
I'laid, re-einblaiit e to, i. 397 : 

Pliny, on emidecton, i. <Sl ; deS'.iiption of the ; 
tomb of I'or.-'ena, ii. 343 ' 

the younger, his deauiptiou of the | 

Vadimoni.in bike, i. 113 ' 

Pluto, tile Ktruscaii, i. 330; ii. *57 | 

Pcigiiibonsi, tondis near. ii. 132 ’ 

Po(r(,iu Gajella, ii. 343; its wall atid fosse, I 
349; tiers of tombjs, ;}.>0 ; wall-paintings, ' 
3')0 ; circular chamber, 3o2 : funiitme, 1 
3*)2 ; labyiiiithiiie pa-s-ni’is, 3.53; analogy 
to the tomb of Porseiia, 350 
P.uuio delle Cbi-ie, ii. 340 

Gie//nno, n. 14 

Michele, i. 33 

iMoiitolli, painted tomb of, ii. 327 

— !Moiitolo, 11 . 303 

de’ Morti, ii. 373 

di Mo'.ci.iia, li. 225 

Paei laiie-'i, or del Vf\«i'Ovo. ii. 340 

Pri'i a, il. S 

Keii/o, ])aint<'d tomb at. li. 330, 330; 

w »'ll-tonii)s. 330, 341, 305, 54 5 

del Jloe' oln. 11 , 4S 

di S'an Coineho, li. 390 

di 8. Paolo, ii 350 

• Serrauio, ii, 371 

Staii/iale, li 11 

Stio//oin, i 49s 

Tutoiii, u. 370 

di Vctieta, li. 199 

I’oLina. Ca-'tio. n. 113 
i’olifimo, (ijntra. i. 345 
I'olim.titiuni, i. KIO 

P'dit. on Kti u-i an tu ii--, li. 1(!9, 30 k 1 1'^ 
k'-Ib dial a, i 1 >7 

I'oh chioiiM , i;riu''«.u', i l\v. 2(U, 177; en 
' a-i l\x \ i lii. \' i\ : on unis, il, 300. 37 ) 

PcLVdDXAL MAsOMLV at 1.290; I’un- 

tone del Ca^tiato, 290; material- of, 290; 


POllTRAITS. 

Volterra, ii. lo4 ; Oibetello, 240 ; Cosa, 246 ; 
Saturnui, 278; peculiaiitio of, at Cosa, 248; 
249; topt by hoii/ontal. 219; luiis into the 
horizontal, 249 ; antupiit} of, 254; adopted 
by the Koniaii-, 255 ; doctiine of conj>tiuetis c 
necessity applied to, i. 291 ; ii. 250 ; pceuii- 
arityof itstype,256; used by modern Italians 
ill pavements and by the ancient Peruvians 
in walls, 257 ; type projier to the Pelasgi, 
257 ; found in various am ient laiuU. 258 
' Pohneices and Eteorles on urns, li. 107 A'to 

I TiIEHAX liltoTHElCS 

Polvi’iiotiH, i, 3S1, 3S3 
PoUinmiiia, head of, ii, 406 
I’olypheiuus, figure of, in. the Grutta dell' 
Gi'co, i. 349 ; represented Nvith two eyes, on 
an uni, ii. 191 
Pomaraiice, ii. 195 

Poiuegianute in the hands of female statues, 
ii. 103, 299 

PoiiiaTium, m Etiusiaii cities, i. l.xvi. ; ii. 
228 

Pompeii, an Etrus< an town, i. xxx. 

' Poiiipey, ail Etruscan faniilv, i. 335. 155; ii. 

I 3:38 

: Polls .SubUeiu« of wood. i. 14, 443 
Ponte della Badia, i. 439; Mimubulty of, 440 ; 
its 'a<tb‘. 439, 407: aiiuedm t, 410; con- 
strue tion analysed, 443 
Ponte Felice, i. 121 

Fontanile, i. 156 

Formello. i, 14 

d’ Isobi, i. 14 

Molle,i.47 

Sal.iio. i. 47 

Sodo .It Veii, i 11 ; at Vulci, 439 

Teirano, i. 92, 94 

Pori'LoNiA, roads to, ii. 212; a colony of 
VulateiTfe, 138, 215: its port. 213; castle, 
213; remains, 214, 216; walls, 218; not 
j)olygonal, 219 ; tombs, 210; Etru-'caii name, 
220 ; coins, 220 

Poii'-KNA, his eamp,iiu:n against I’ome. i. 20 ; 
all the events iiroiiounced by Niebuhr 
legend.iry. ii. 293 ; his tomb at Clu^uini, i. 
454: ii. 345; its dimension-> greatly exag- 
gerated, 346; analociv to the tomb at 
Albaiio, 347 ; i. 454; to the Cucumella of 
Vub-i, ,md tomb of Alyattes at ^ardi-^, 153 ; 
11 318; labcrinth, 318; analuey to the 
JN>uuio (lajella, 3.56; name on Etius(an 
uni", 338: whetliei Pon-cua or Porsenna, 

I 35 < 

I Porta air Areo, Volterra. ii. 140; antit]uity 
' of, 143: three head-, 144; jiorteiiliis, 145: 

' illu-trated by an urn in the Museum of 
Volteii.u 141, 167 
di Diana, Voltorra, li 1 17 

del IbiVr, I'allrl 1. 1. 10 1 

di Dio\ i lOJ 

Porti iillis, anti([uitv of. ii. 115, 250 
I’ertiioi-,, to l/iU'i.iii Imu-ln i. Ixv. 202 : in 
tomlK, 9\ 9a. 129, 196, 203; ii. 10, 11; 
Ml 1 o-,t\ h*. i. 202 

I’oitotriiaio, u 218 

Pol Tr.iit- td the ^.b^•e,l•^l‘d, p anted in tomb-, i. 
179, 331, 316 

m '•tatue--. 1 . 45‘9 ; li. 317 ; in In-oii/e. 

i. 169; in i umpi. ii. 3U8 : in terra-eotta 
heads, i. 428 ; ii 85 154, 455, 459 496 
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TOUTji. 

PtiKTS of Ktnuia ; r\ rA. i.290, 293. i- j . 
430 ; I’is.i , ii. *jl' ; Luna. 03 : Pujuil'-Ui i. ri> 
2i'J; Vacla. 2Ul. Tel. tuiuiie, 23-5. 2J7. 2^■^ 
Portu^ lieu uIh. li. 232 
Poseidon and Aithra, ii. 407 ^ and Poiyl ot--'. 4oS 
Poseidoiiia. or PiL-tum, piohaldy d fu 

the Etiuseall-'. 1 . xxx. 

Pot, cinerai}, Tom ChiiiA, ii. 311 
Puta-'-a, ii. 222 
Potteiy. -SL Va>i>. 

Puteoli. an Ktui^cau tit\\ i. xax. ; p.iv. iU“Ut 
of, ii. US 

Priam, death <if, an uu Eirusoaii uui, ii 303 
Piima Porta, i. 29, oS 

Prizes in puhlie uamt--, i. xeiii. ii. 33l 

PnocEsMoxs, funeral, on >ej>iilfhial monu- 
nients, i. 19S, 201, 3S1, 332, 412; li. 454: 
illustrated hy history. 332: limeial, ou 
horseha*k, ii. ISl; in <ais ls:p. on 
1S4, 31o: painted on a A ase, 1S3: judn lal, 
on Etrusf.'un nrns, 176: tnuini'liah 177: i. 
334; ^\ith laptivi n ii. 432; ol jJii' 'is, i. 
'36o; ii. 524; DiKAiir, i. 36G 
PiolIioos, forms of i. «.xvi. 

Procopius. Ms dc'criptieii of L’rbiventUs, ciiu- 
neously applied to Orvieto. ii. 41 
Prometheus and the rultuie, on a va-^e. ii. 473 
Promis, on Luna, ii. Co 
Pio«erpiiuMape of, on urn-:, ii. PU; on v.isC', 
472 : .sittin^a 'tatue U. 299. 37o 
Plow, on foiiis, li. 19(1. 237. 3Sd 
P'\ kter, form of i. ( \ui : ii. y.:] 

Ptolemy, iiu orrectiio" ot. ii. 197, 271 
Puitilists. i( ceived by Pome fioin Etruiia, i. 
70; often represented ou Etrusean monu- 
ments. Sc Eoxriis. 

PuMllares, ii. 404 
Puiflia, vases of, i. xcv. 

Pullan, 3fr., anacnt city, in the- Tus«.an 
Maremma. desrubed hy‘i. exsvii. 
Pumpuni, tomb of ii. 459 
Pumpu«, EtiU'cau fonii of Pomneiu'., i. 330, 
333, 33-j 
I’uuiemu. i. 204 

Piintone del (ii'trato, am imt town andnei ro- 
poli', 1 . 295, 20G ; niu-Nt be Castriim Vetus, 
296 

del polite, tomb at, i. 120 

Pupluna, h. 220 
Puteal, ii. 423 

l\vi\uiiid' in Greere. i. 200, 2S4. .387: in 
EtYuria,_27.): ii. 347 : in the t.-inb ol Por- 
"ona, 345. 347 : in Mexiro, i. .387 
I^viiCtT, 1 . 2n 9 ; ])oly”<tnal iialL of. 2!i0: si/o 
ot the town, 291; Pela'un , 291 ; teiuide ot 
Lileithiia, 290. 291, 293; poit of Cuav, 
290 : a ne't "f pirates, 291 : no tower', 293 
Pyrrhieliistes, i. 316, 400 ; ii. 83, 315, 324, 
332, 342 ' 

Pytlia,e:oras. cave of, at Cortona, ii. 406; its 
great antiquity. 408 
Pyxis, lorni of, i. txxvi. 


il 

•QuAjmiuA. of Veii, i. 40: in triumph'^, intro- 
duced from Ltuuia, ii. 177 ; lu the Amazon 
siucophaau-, ii. 9G 

Quay, am lent, on bank of the Marta, i, 434 


I’aiMr.. 

(iuineu"i'. ii. 1 1 1 

<Lumlh 1 , . hi' I'n-'crpim . ii. •;75 


IL 

Pier", Krill'* in, i 7'“. 3(i5. 30 'i, ,, 71 -: ii 323, 

, o3l. 42 . qii't:’ iiiam I ■!. 1 , 2 2 

(.11 ‘..of, 11 . '42 

' —• — *•{ \\ **uu u. u. 9)4 

U.i* < -h<*i'« 1 n 11 '* an. 1 . lU'W lu d. i 7". 3(4) 
IhuU- 'itaui. 11 '291 

Rank', di'tiii. tioii *'f at pulili* g,aa*'', i. 73 
U.ipinium. i. 43") 

lui'*-na, the Etiii'caiH '*.> * tille'l th* m-elvi'. i. 

XXMV., xxx\i. 

P.ttuiiu lui, i. 40 

P.tvi nna, pK-b.ibiy ot Ktnw* an 01 inin.i. x\:x. : 

Lti U'* an n h< ' bani<i at. \\\\ 111 . 

Uavim-' m Ltiuiia. 1 95. IM, 205. 49'^ 

Count 1 , hi' di'iovtii*.' Ill tile 
no* iop*.h' oi Vol'imi, il. 27 
, Pa/oi. t n .'* I nt-'h.q>e*l, 1 . 414: 11 . 337. 341, 
306, 5lo 

: Peui.svilla, i. 439 

. PLCrfLIM-OALA"!. Gl<dt,l, 1.264: con'tlll' - 
I tioii, 265 . aiirii(uity. 2t)6 : hlun/^ •<. 2()7 . ic 
; 475: a*)ld and jow* llu \ . i, 26S, 269 : li 485 : 

. t« ira-t *>tta', i. 2(>7 . ii. 483 
; Ih'lu'l' on o\tei 101 <d '( ]jnl( hrc"!. i. 19(5. 199 — 
j 201: 11 . (5: ou inii n*>r, 1 . 250, 25(>, 39i 
1 Poligion ot Luuiia. 1 . hii. 

Pe[>etri. on IMu'-a, li. 199: *)U huid'Ups, 109 ; 

, ou Clu'uua >i'o\ urn, 294 
1 Plm tia, ' ounce uou ol, with Etuiria. i. xxxvi. ; 

Etiu^can leiiutnis fuuntl in. xxxvii. 

; Rh.etiau oiiaiu of the Etrusiaii'. a Gennaii 
' theory. 1 . xxxvi , xxxix. : ii. 5 48 
Phvtou, tnim' ot, i. « xxii. : ii. 91, 474 
Kignaiio, i. 133 

Pina', Worn by th* amii'iits, i. 47(5: why 
on the tt)Uith tiimtr, 47(5 : luxuiv in. 470 
Pdo Maauion-, i. 92 

P<>.\I)N, cut in th(‘ ruck, i. 10, 14, 87, < 89 , 91, 
118, 119, 205. 209, 214, 230, 497 : ii. 3, 13 ; 
With iiis'-iijitmns, i. 63, 119, 205; liaiik' ii 
with Etrii''.an tomh-;, i. 209; ii. 13: am lent, 
or causeways, i. 434; paved, i. Ixiii. : n. 118 
' , Greek, ii. 3 

, Roman, 1 0 , 10. 55, 79, 102, 120, 158, 

501 : ii. 25. 280 
R*o( i-a Roniaiia, i 61 

, Roi k-hewu lond) near Cartel d' A" 0 , i. 185 
1 Roeking:-stone, i. 173 

1 Red', twi'ted. in funeral iirm e"ion', i. 201 , 

254, ;pjl, 333 

1 Roma Quadiatu, i. G 6 . 83, 113 ; ii. 121 
I Roman iu.u&e, resemblaiKe of an EtrU''‘aii 
! tomb to, i. 41, 256 : ii. 445 
1 Romp, si/c of, i. 15: lobuilt with the ruins 
‘ ot 5 eii. 16; eaih'valls <if, 6(5, .SL R*ima 
i (luadiata; dhtauf %iew of 56, 147: domvua- 
ti«m ot, in Etiuiia, ii. 204; luad to, from 
; Ci\ ilji Veeehia, i, 219 
j Rome, ^fu'eo Greaoii.nio, ii. 452 — 488; Ltni'- 
I i an ^lu'.cmm. Ca]at«*l, 488—495 : Kudu nun 
' Mu'eum, 495: the Palotrhia Ca'ket, 497— 
499: the P.ilc'tiina Tre.i'Uit', 499 — 503; 
the VuUian trescoe', 503— 508 
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V.OMLTOUIO. 

i", i. 127 

Jinm lulKtnc ;iu Etni^ jin Mte. i. r,3, inn-, u3 
linn/.ino. Villa, ii. oil 

Uu--i.-n ui Vitaibo. 1 . 104. lOO, 17 o 
lluiii>. iO-niaii. tai Enu-ctn site-,!. Kiu, 433, 
444 : n L'-i 

111 -rr.L.i:. -It'-- <.f. il. ' 22 '); walls, 22'>, 23>2; not 
jiohaonal. 22, : 22S , lo, al loiiiaiii-, 

220; -ciitib hi o, 241; ox* a\ atmii-, 

221; hidh/o- lioia, 242: pi< l)ahly oiio ni 
tlu' Tw oix L\ I xx\i ; ii. 242 : lu-toi y, 2 13 
lai-jn, (111 tliL' toiuh- (4 'r:u'(juinii, i. 321, o2o ; 

"11 tho I*urta all ’Auo. 11. 114 
iui-rn ated maKnirv, n?yd I'v the Etui'S' lui-, 

i. 107 


Sabati:. it- .'ity. i. oO 
h'ab.itiuu- L-.u U-, 1 . •"/,} 

.'SaljiiU'-, oin.iiiK'iit- "t thcii -oldicis, i. 2<>'.) 
b.BTitiM , ot a, 11 . 2o, 4Sl>; paintiuu: oi 

a. i. :-jh7 

JSui liticf-. fill Etni-raii urn-s. ii. 17^; liuinan. 
i. 422. 47vS ; on luoiuuijynt-, i. 44l) , ii. 178. 
iry. 4.36, 504 
Sali.‘t(.». i, {)() 

.^alu, tlifir lity-, 1 . -is ; daii' c- of, 324; ii.424: 

aoBi ()l tlio, M>. 421 
Sailin', Li', i. 141 ; li. 140, l!i.3 
SahiBiolpo. a 1 uiBi'd ( it\ , tonjl) at, ii. 142 
Salpimnii, li 2ii, 4!l 

S.ilt-w 'jik-, ciiicii'iit, at tlu‘ iiiuutliot tlio Tihi-r, 
1 . 1!), 422 

at S. ClanjL-iitiiio, i. 142 

San Casciciiio, ii, 114 

— de liauni. ii. 2h0 

(.’k'liU'iitiiin. i. 441 

• <'oLnaUo, aii(i(.‘!it ritv at, ii. 41)0: pro- 

bably Enu-iaii. 401; and the -ile of tin- 
oumual ArU'tLum. 402 : 01 of the i.oloiiy of 
Eidfii-, 404 

— — Uiorjiio, Count of, i. 2U) 

(aovamii di Iheda, i. 21S 

• Ippolito, i. 104 

l>(iiC'U/o, Grotto di, ii. 19 

• !NuoYu, ii. 10 

Vecdiio. ii. 19 

Manno, Toiiipio di, li. 410, 450: in.t n 

toiiiplo l)ut a t"iid), 4.11 : Etrusean in-tiip- 
tioii ou the vault, 451 
.Maituio all.i I’aliua, ii. 112 

• , I'ite of L'apena, i. 141 

■ Silve-ti'i, ain iont (it\ at, i. 122; t(*nvent 

ol. on SiiiMi-tc, 12S 
S.tiit’ Aaor'tino, loaend of, i. 432 
•Sant Andrea a ^luraiano, Etrii'^f aii iiisi rip- 
tion ( lit in ro( k at. ii. Il2 
Sant Aboiidio. -uppo-i.-d -ito f-f Faniiiu Eero- 
ni.o. i. l.'u. 144 

Santa 5[at i.i di I'.db’i-i. .SA Eallebi 

■ ill Fun i. F'l 

■ !MaiinelI.i, ba\ "1, i. 2'i 1 ; icmaiiis found 

at, ‘201 ; biiiUo-, 201 

i\[u-tiola, t at.u onil'- ol. ii. 447 

Severn. Ate ot lAmi.i 2S9. »SVrl*YrAii 

Ou'-te, an Ktru-caii i'ite, i. J2S ; pi'j- 

h-ahly Ft ronia. 1‘20 
Santo Stefano, Giuttedi. i. 104 


"t ri.B’L I'lir. 

S.uidaK, F.ttii-< an. 1 . Ixxv, 

Saiuallo. hi- < li* I a'li.iiMi, i. bS 
Sanauiiiai.i. la, 1 . •2‘2b 
''•.iiiaUiiiett**. li 415 

Sabi oi'iiAOi, Ftru-( all, li._ ten in tin roik. i. 
94: n. 2’*9: (urions "iie iii the 13nt!-U 
;Mu-( uui. I 179 : at 5ta-i_iiano, i. 470. 472 : 
at To-> au< lla, 475 — 4b0 . that "I the A lohjU-, 
170 : 11 . 454 , at {.'.ere, 1 . 2 I . ut Mu-aina, 
154, lOl ; of iViuitm. ii 44(0 432; in tin- 
(jieuoiiau .Niu-timi, ii. 45). 154, 450: like 
tempi*-, 1 . I 70 : 111 tlu luiBi uf a (iii.ulai. 
loiii' teniplc.il 4b7:in the foim of t uiuIk-, 
i. 477 , ii. 7UA : made to oiOer, i. 480 
bail opha^u-. the Am.i/ 011. 11 00 — 192, 115 
Sai. oph.aii- ot tin’ Friost, i-402‘- of the Mmr- 
nate, 40-1 : other-. 404, 494: of tlie 'W'cimor. 
414: of t*-n-a (otta. 4(ib, 4b0 : ii. 405; of 
-toiU'. 114: 'if /A/’e, 415 : ii. 454. 45r» ; 
"t nu'iblt . i. 215, 10*2, 104 ; li. 00, lOl, ol'k 
151 

Sardinia, luobaldya pos-ef>ion ol the Ktru— 
e.m--. i, xMX.: not vi-ihle tnun Fo]iulom'i, 
ii 217. Sei'oltuiede' GiuaiitiAOl: Nuta^he. 
i. 2'i5 

bardi', t'-mh- of tlio kiiig:^ at, i, 488 
Nir.-iual' the. n. 444 

Sauilano. -U]ipo-a il liy some the site "f 
Caiuai-, ii 40) : eoUe( non of Car. EarLUiuh, 
4()1: fi Siu ] unghini, .;60 : rd Siu. Fanelli, 
407 ; Toinh-, 2,l»7 

.Satin II, ail Ftru-* an ^lod, i. h ii. 

Sa‘u u\i\, I'Mil- t'). li. 275, 288; moth 111 
vi'la^e, 277; am lent Ate, 277: the 
/o/ff', 277 . 2'^l ; am lent jmlyuoual walk, 
277: eateway. 278: lonil remaiii.>5, 279: 
Miu'u]'Uaui -luik in the lufk, 280; iieero- 
polis of. 282 — 285 : Fc-Ia-uie antiifuity of, 
285 : and of the walk. 286 
SatNis, nak<-.i, m bimi/e, ii. 404: painted iu 
l-’tiu-i.iii t'lni’'-, 1 . 407: head (.if, }iaiuteii, 
11 . 450. 495 

.s.iv.iiellt. M.irolie^e. ]uopriet'ii of tlii' amjilii- 
lUeati*' at ,Surii, 1 . 7 4 
Sav.i lUihM, 1 . 20 
Si an-auo. li. 275, 276 
S'ajipiui. Siu Cunieto. i. 4l0 
S' m ah.ei, dt -V nhed -and tla-Alied, i. Ixxvi.: 
di-tinauish'‘'l tr'iin the JAv}itiaii. liwii. : 
i rdle( tioii'i of, ii. 85, ‘297, *298, 367; xvheve 
l(*uud. 297 . i. Ivxvii. 

Scan, ••>»£• E\( av.itioii- 

Aiii'Mldi, till', ii. 520 

d(ir Ar-eiialo. the. li. 544 

lu mu 1 1 , the, li. 541 

'le l.U( a, the, ii 50,2 

■ M.d\ u-m-Toitorelli. ii. 544 

Seerm, the he-t pie-ervt d in Italv, i. 101 
Seheller-lioini, llaron. ii. 124 
S'hluinaiiR. "U the lloineiii. /)//■•<, i. oxix. : 
on tlu' o\\l-t.iee*l L,odde--. li. 400 : ell tel’l'a- 
' ott.i whurl-. 515 

S( limit/, ell the Fo'( enniiB -oiia<. i. IIG 
S'hool, lepM-euted on au Ktiu-ian uin, ii. 

170 

S'-ipio .Vlru .mu-, the lir.-t who -havi'd dailv, 
1 :-.M 

S' lot nil), i. 57 , 58 

S' v.l) tui. . Etiu-vau, Ixxi. — Ixxxi, : eolnured, 
2415, 4 ; *2. 477: ii. 414 
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SCTLLA. I 

Scylia, the Etruscan, ii. 92, 172, 304, 44S : the 1 
Greek. 4>59 ' 

Sea-ti^ht ou a vase, ii. 490 
Sea-horses, on Etruscan monuments, i. 168, | 
248, 362, 370 ; li. 92, 174, 304, 520, 521 
Sebaste in Cilicia, ii. 118 
Se<., Etruscan for ‘‘daughter,'’ i. xlvii. 

Scjanus, ii. 22, 25 
Sella Curulis, i. 240 
Selva la llocca, i. 221, 2,)3 
di Vetleta, ii. 207 

Seracria, Padie, i. 183 I 

Sepultuke, modes of, i. 26; Etru'jcan — not ; 
within citv- walls, 92 ; exceptions, 42S ; ii. < 
401 

, Eoman, i. 92, 428 

■ , Greek, i. 92, 428 1 

Serehio, the, ii. 70 ■ 

Sergardi, Grotta, ii. 409 
Sermoneta, l)uche>s of,— liei 4*.xetii'ations, i. 
221, 223, 293, 294, 295 

Sekpe>’Ts, on Etruscan monunu-jits, i. 1G9, 
263, 332: their sacred *h!UU‘ter among , 
other ancient nations, 169, 170 : r<umd lu-ads | 
of Furies and dutie'^, 169, 331, 350, 353, j 
398: ii. 171: round aims of deities or ; 
demons, i. 332, 350, 353, 470: ii. 51, 52: j 
round legs of demons, i. 348, 412; round ! 
waists, ii. 56, 378 : painted on walls to pir- ' 
ventpullution, i. 17u: lirandishcdbypi’h'sts < 
332, 422 ; bestiidilcn b\ bov',. :>45 ; ’born«‘ b\ > 
demons. 398; re]»rc''cnt Genii, 170, 287: ! 
round riuto’s spear, ii. 58 : round Cluiruir'* ; 
mallet, i. 3S5 : l)e.iid«‘d, i. 354: ii. 51: • 
symboh of volcanic puweis, 173: of bion/e, 
155: of tena-cotta, * rested, ou the walls of . 
a tomb, 443 ; 

Serpent-charmers, i. 374 ' 

Servius Tullius, cgtit y of, i, 1 1 : walls ot, 276 : 1 
represented in Etruscan wall-p;mitimis, i. , 
449 ; ii. 506 | 

Sestino, ii. 88 

Sethlans, Eti ux an name of Vulcan, i. Ivii. : ii. : 
482 

Sette Veno, i. 62 

8eveii, i xieicd number with the Etruscans, 
li. 312 

the, before Thebes, ij. 167, 44S 

Sew ei age of Etruscan cities, i. Ixu. 

Seweiis, cut in ciitfs, i. 64, 84. 89, 103, 110, 
152, 166, 209, 236, 482, 492 : loruie*! ni 
citv walh, ii. 119, 146: in Cvclopean « ities, 
119. 251 

Sex. distiimuhhed b\ lobiur, in Eitiusc.in 
p:iinb‘d i. 247, 312, 319: li. 53, 331 

Sext’S, scpai’atmii ot thf, i. 379 
Shafts, inoaiis of cntiance to t«-inbs,i. 93, 162, 
164, 183, 242, )>28, 392: li. 9, 335 : in the 
tlonr uf tombs, i. 223, 248 
Sharpe, on the oiigni of the Etruscan alpha- 
bet, i xlix. 

Sliepherd'-. ih>man, i. IS, 229; m.ike good 
uuides, ill 

SuiLi.i), EriU'ian, — '•iimuln- one found at 
jjoiiiar/o, 1 . 171, li. 476, tomi of EtiU'.ean, 
i, 2tH) : Li. 475: ln iioweil hy the lioin.nis, 
i. l\i 260; de(uiati'>n ot scpuhlu.il numu- 
ment>. 260. 2S 1 : cmblayoiicMl, 206,285, in 
toinh-., 245, 248, 256, 253, 256, 21)7, 338. 
455 ; in the pediment of a tomb, li 442 , a's 


tsOVANA. 

ill l'hr\gi.i, 442: i. 200, 285; at a banquet, 

i. 247 : iti Greek tombs, 284 ; on temples, 
285; on city walls. 200,285: an anathema, 
284 ; of bron/e, 414 : ii. 475. 476 

Sicily, tombs of, i. 26; pits of, 92, 278 ; vases 
of,' 462, 471 
Sieuli, the, i. xxxiv. 

Siege of .i eity rt^preseiited on Etruscan ums, 

ii. lt»7, 303 

Siena, of Ituiiian antiquity, ii. 129 ; collet tions 
ot urns. 130 : di>cover>' -‘f Gaulish jewellery 
at Le Ca'-actie, 13U:'tomb> in the neigh- 
bourhood, 131 — 135 ; alphubetii al tomb, 133 
SileiiU'', vase of, in the* Mu-'CO Gregoriano, ii. 
461 

Silex, quarries of, i. 162, 493 : application of 
the term, i 493 : ii. 67 
Sili, « orn-pits. i. 92 
Silueniium, i. 322 

Silvanus, ail Etrux-aii g<*d. i. Iviii. : grove of, 
228, 230, 273 

Silver vc-xst-K, in tombs, i. 26S, 269 : ii. 486 : 
with iiix liptiou'*, i. 269: now in Gregorian 
Museum, ii. 486, 496 ; touiul at Palestiina, 
501, 503 

Simpulum, i. 360: ii. 325 

Sirens, i. 469: li. 93: painted in a tomb, 334; 

in bronze, 404 
Siseima, ii. 369 

Sistrum. found at Orbetello, ii. 242 
SisNpUux in a fre'.'t), ii. 504 
Situla, tile fonn of. i. ixvi. ; of Flonmce, ii. 
lot: of the Capitol. 490; of La Certo=a, 
523 

Skeletons. . nimbUng, i. 277, 388 ; fioniEtrU'!- 
can tombs., ii. 523 

Skulls, EtniM.un and rmbiian, ii. 523, 543 
Skyphos, form of. i. i .xviii. 

Slaves, in Etruiia, i. lii. ; insurrection of, 
ii. 21, 22, 32: burial of, i. 41, 94: repre- 
sented in tomb's, ii. 53, 58 ; in fuiieial pro- 
( O'.'sioiis, 182, 521 
vSIiugs, i. 312 

Smalt in Etuisean toiu])>, i. 223. 276 
i Solar disk, in the pi diiueiit of a tomb, ii. 442 
I Solon, tomb of, i. 248 
; Soloiiiuni, cpinion- on. ii. 20, 95, 270 
Soiiimavilla, va-ses of, i. 135 
‘ SoRACTE. like Gibraltar, i. 127: ^iewsofit, 

' 138, 147 : view' tiom it, 127 : g-cological 

structure, 128, 136; ([uairied by the K"- 
man^, 129; temple of Aj>oUo on, 128, 129: 
wolve's, 131; cum- w itli toul v,i])nurs, 135 
Soiauo. an Ihiusiau Mte, i. 499, inn, 500: 
nauains, 501 : excavations,, 501; li. 107 
' Soiiaiio, i. 121, 152 

. SouL".. ''Vmboh'ie.l b\' fieurc'S on lioi-seback, 

! i. 36, 324. 344. 412; ii. 181, 455; or b> 
XX au ioi •>, :;08: pa-s-saue of, 36, 181,466: in 
I fluuge of deiiK.n.'., 331. 342, 400, in cars, 
342, 472 : entering tlie uate of hell, 306 : fed 
by the aucient>, i. xevi. , drawn liy winged 
hoi'sc-', ii. 521 

■ Sovana, ii. 1 : ne<iopoli's nf, divri.v.'rrd Itv 
Ml. Anis-lev, 2 : eieat xaiietx'of tomli-;. 3 , 
I 12 : site of the c ity, 3 : (lr( ax', 4 ; I.a I'on- 

, tan. 1 , 6 ; I’o'iuio Piis.(:i. 8 : (irotta I'ola, 9 ; 

Sopraiina, 9; Eoeeio Staii/iale, II; inacN 
to, 3 : excavatiMii'., 13, 14; muiiUliDe', 15 ; 
Etrusean insc.iiption-", 16, 17 
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sow or CROMMYOX. 

Sow of Crommyoii, i. 397 
Spr( chio. ,S'/ M r RKORS 
Speiula. AV/ Mirrors 
Spedaletto, Lo, ii. 27 
Speraiidio. ii. 431 
Spezia, gulf, ii. 63 

Spliinx, Etru^'Cau, i. 37; painted on tiles, 
2-37 : in ^toIle, ii. 3d2 ; with a tutulus, 426, 
301 : on the exterior of a tomb, i. 204, 4o3 ; 
^^inged, ii. 300 

Spliyrelaton, or liammeivd work in metal, i. 
4()0 ; ii. 362 

Spina, a Pelaagic, and probably an Etni.'«e;m 
eity, i. xxix. 

Spun ta, ii. 367 
Spindles of bronze, ii. ol6 
Spit's, i. 254 : ii. 477. 525 
Spo'in of ivory, i. 461 

Sj)uiin.i, ill an Etrusian ius( liption, ii. 388, 
486 

Starkelborg, Huron, i, 368 

Stalactite', on the Ponte della Hadia, i. 443 

Stanino', fouu of, i. < ix. ( x. 

Statoxia, ptace*l at C'U'tro, i. 492; perhaps 
Pitii^liano, 497 : site not detennincd, 493 ; 
(^uauie', 493 ; lake of, 495 ; ii. 19 
Statua, i. 221 

Statues, Etrus( an,in tena-eotta, i l.xxiii. : ii. 
453, 490: in st'-ne, i. Ix.xv. ; it. 290; of 
fcinali-', i. 459 : ii, 112, 188, 45H : titling, 
299. 375, 439; of Fuiii'', 439, of Jupiter in 
wood. i. Ixxv.; ii. 216: in bron/e, i. ixxiu.; 
ii. 460; of ,1 boy, suiipiwed to }>e Tac:e', 
479; Poman, of >’[cle.u;er. i, 294; rmbrian, 
of a warrior from Todi, ii. 480; injured by 
144 ; painted, ii. 454, 458 
Stebe, or tomb-stones at Orvieto, ii. 42 : at La 
Certosa, Hulouna, ii. 519 — 522, 529; 535, 
542 ; resemblance of, to those found at 
My( emu, i. Ixix. 

Steub, on the relation of Ehtetia to Etruria, 
i. xlvii. 

Stimigliano, i. l;38 

Steels, carved in the rock, i. 41, 241, 253 
Storta, La, i. 2, 17 
Stracf Licappa, lake of, i. 59 
Strit;il, Eiriisc.in. i. 408 
Stroz/i, Mciroheso, collection of, i. 501 ; ii. 
106 

Strupearia. a Faliscaii festival, i. 107 
Stucco in tombs, i. 171, 244, 247 
St\ria. ]elic> found in, i. xxx>ii. 

Suana. Am Sovana 
Sua>tika, i Ixxxix, cxiii.: ii. 537 
Subiil". EtiUM an fur tihicra, i. 307, 311, 313, 
316. ;ll!) 

Suc(iniui!i, an eimultVd town, i. 14G 
Sue. o-a, ii. 243,. 25.) 

Sudcitum, i. 190, 501 

Suiumauus, aii Etiiiscau deity who linrled 
tliundcr-liolt'-, i Ivi. 

Superstition, ancient resembles m di rn. i. 21 
Suucntum. piobablv of LtiU'c.iu »»iii;in, i. 
\ \\. 

Suiiiiia, i. 121: ^*ctus, at Yitcibo, 152 
Sutluii.i, in-' lilu'd ou bion/c'*. ii. 27, SS, 101 
Si rui, i. 61; 6.1: f»6; lii't<uy, 

67, ant ient piovcib. ()4, 68 . kc\ ot Etriiiia, 
64 : EtiU't .in iiaiue. 67 : ally td lb>me, 67 ; 
lH,'i(‘^--cd ]<\ the Etuiscan'., 67, 423; JNnta 


TARUVIXII. 

Euria, 68; battle of, 68 ; rt»ck-he\vu chunh 
and cataeonilK, 69; amphitheatre, 70 — 7*1; 
tombs in the < lifts, 74 — 77 ; house of Pilate, 
78: excavations. 78 

Swoixls, Etruscan,!. 201: curved like scimitars, 
ii. 442 ; in the hand of a female figure, on a 
sepulchral urn. 447 
, Svlla, his body burnt, i. 27 
; Symposium, Etru'c-un, i. 373, 396, 400; ii. 

i 

Svracuso, sepuhhrcs of, i. 26; li. 2S0 : tomb 
! of ArcDiiiiede'. 151, 296: amphitheatie ot, 
I i. 72 ; ancient road-, ii. 118; empli'cton 
masonry at, i. 81 


, T. 

I 

TAnLET<, i. 470; in the hands of .'tatues, ii. 
' 163: ill tlie Capitol Museum, 494 

' Tablmum, hi an Etriisum tomb.yi. 445 
Tabula Cibellaria, a foiuery. i 152 
Taechii lofh*. tion, the. li. 376—378 
T.a.eo, CJliino di, ii. 291 

I Tagc'. legend of, i. lix. 418; supposed statue 
of. li. 479 

Talajots of the Baleaiks, i. 265 ; ii. 154 
Talaria, i. 342, 348, 412 
Tanaquil, Etruscan form of, i 327: n. 316, 
487; her powers, i. lxi\. 478; ou a wall- 
p.dntiiur, 449 

Tandla di Pitag<»ra m.ir Cortona, ii. 406 
Taoiniina. theatre of, i 161; its 161 

, Tarchoii, leyoiul of, i. 417, 41.8 
Taixntuin, burial witliin walls of, i. 428 
Tarqvixii, its neeuipohs. i. 302. 380 
Grotta del Barone, i. 368 

. delle Ifiirhe, i. 373 

j Bnisehi. i. 412 

I de’ Cacciaturi, i. 311 

1 del Caidinale, i, 339 

! del Citaredo, i. 377 

j E'ranccst a, i. 371 

I delle Isori/ioiii, i. 364 

^ del Lotto Eimebre, i. 315 

' del Mare, i. 370 

I ilella Mercareci i.i, or degli Stucchi, i< 

' 391 

i del Mmibondo. i. 362 

' del Morto. i. 325 

deir (Jno, i. 345 

• della FulcelLi, i. 313 

, del Pulciiiella, i. 376 

I de’ Pouipej, i 328 

• Uuen loll, i. 396 

della S< rofa Xi ra. i. 396 

deuh S' U'li, i 3.>6 

ilelTifone. i. 327 

df I Tri' Uiu'», i. 31S 

d(-’ Yasi Idpiiiti. i. .358 

■ del Yc i 111'), i. 35h 

Taihia'ixii. livt of rhe [Minted tombs now 
open, i. 3}i5 : < onl[>.ll.lti^ i .uitbjuity of tlic-i 
tomb',,.;''.); t 111 * 'p* 1 iim ii'. "t l-itrii'i an in t. 
382: I"'! tomb'., A,''!!-, 398; painted to’cliv, 
rcclosi d, ..99, tumuli, 38o . .M.iU'"lcuni. llSo ; 
lEio'.on the tomi'" ot. 399 398; cxi.na- 
ticim, 399, 427: jiottci \', 41 1; n mains on 
the Mtc, 424—428; Aix. 423; Ara d' lia 
Lcgina, 426. buiicl anh, 42o ; walls, 427: 
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T Mi(21 IXIl s vni'-c I 

ori^iin tho • ity, -117: ii {ni<‘, 

-i'li . oiif (it the* Twcivo. x\.\i 4i'.*; 
(.‘i I Ir~i I'tii ai incti'i|)(iH-i, oS'l 41!^: 

(pf. 42it— i‘J4 ; int' i« nui^e A\ith ( «u r-i r, ..>•) . 
liii("-t-' of. .irnit-'d \\ Llli tiiVche'' aiul "fi]' nt'', 
o32, 42J : litv (-If-tr'iN ed. 424 . l ;o 

■'^ri C()KXi:t(), 

T.iK^uimu- Ids -t or r.tiuii.. 

Jou'-rulai y. i. 421 ; iiUiodu- tli* Idi'i'-i ,ui 
in~iaiii,i into Kouie. 421 : and tin jlnu-'' ni 
uaiUf?, 70 : Iniilds tho Ovciis MaXiuiU'-. 7'* 

Supt‘1 !iU', rX]>cn«Ml li'iiii l.-a.i-, 

i. 122; ton!: ivt'nui.' .!t (.’.lai*, i 222. 210 
Tai quins, tonid of tUf, i 242 : an loini-' 

ot the name, 242. 244 ; ii. 

Tar({Uitia. taniih of, i. 7, 242 
Tairacn. an Etrux .'ui '•ottljancnt, i. l.\i 
Tart.i^lia. tomb of, i. 384 
Tai’tar-like physio^iJiniuy in earl}' Etruscan 
inonuijicnt.''. i. xlv. 270, 2'<1 
TnyloJ', lJe\' I'-aae. on tin* KrruMan iain:iiaae, 
1. .\lvji , L. Ixx. ; ii. 317 
TELA'Nt(jy, battle of. li. 222. 237 ; tnin'. 237; 
tlie port nf tlio noul\-found cit\ luaii 
^lajtliuiio. 2(i8 
Telaiiioiiac'i io. ii. 2-jd 

Tt'Iaiuone, ii. 23-5 ; it^ port, 23o, 2;>7 ; anti- 

i\uitv, 2'J(). AV(' Ti:l \M o\. 

Telephus, ii. 92, IbS, 424. 44S 
Temple, remain'* of, bLtwoou Savteano aiuI 
Ciiianciano. ii. 3GS 

T(Mii])le-liki' ^aii opiiaai. i. l7'b 246: ii 494 
Toinpl("i, Eti U''i an. 1 . L\iv. l\v. : < outti m 
chietly <4 wrunL Ixv, : on lieiitht'^, li. 33; 
and oir An 33 ; relation to tombs, 431 

— <lioek.ii 34 

To^nR^su^ in l‘uu)]diUia, ii. IIS 
Tomi, ii. 119 

Tomi-eotta, Etru-Jcan "works in, i. Ixxii. : ii. 
4S : in the Miuoinn at Elorome, lOo; at 
Volti'ira. 1''7; at CIlium. 30*5, 310: at 
Are;f/' 0 . 389: at Periiaia. 432 : in the 
Musoo Grej^ojiano, 4.53, 456, 4o8: ni the 
Capitol 481', 49D, 495; in ^iiNeo Jvinheii- 
ano. 4Q6 

Ten a di Co's!, ii. 119 
Trrramare, ii. 540 
Tejra lVlo//a, walls at, ii. 308 
Tenosi, Car., hi- collection, ii. 3.59 
Te^senano, i. 4Mt 
Teinheiia, tombs at, i. 9.3 
Teutone-, ii. 70 

Tbalna, the Etiu-can Jnno.i. Ir.: represented 
on miirur-, n, 483 

Thaniyris contendiiiii witli the ^Muses, ii. 467 
Theatre-, tintiqiutv of, in Italy, i. 71 : of 
Fallen, 106 ; of Feieuto, ioO—lGl ; ot l-'it- 
soie, ii. 123 

Theban Prothers, on wall paiTitin”s, i. -449 : 
on Etrusc.in urns, ii. 92, lOll 167, 304, 364, 
378 : nio-t < onimon ou tho^e of tena-cotta, 
•305 ; on a -arcoph.mu-, 4.36 
Thebes, the Seven before, on Etrusciin urns 
ii. 92, 167, 448 

Thcoduiic -.aiK tioiied i:iave-..jjtoilin£f, i. xevii 

390 

Thepri, Etru-can name of the Tiber, ii. 444 
Theia, i-h‘ ot.'i. 2t)3; ii. 119; tombs, 280 
Tlierird l.imily, tomb of the, ii. 34U 
Tlienn.i. Set l>ath» 


Tom n. 

The-'an. the Ifm-' .m Anisia, i. Ivii.; u'pte- 
M-iiied on in. ni l', ii. 182 
Tlio-.'Us, i.ii Et!'.- an monnno-nt.-, i. 35r3. 4u3, 
40.3. "11 11. 113. 4t)t, 465, 4f)(). 4(37? 

469. 171 

The*"!-, seated on a -■ a-hor-i‘. on an urn. ii. 

447 ; ‘ alleii Tin i!ii- on a nnn"i\ 4''2 
Till'll m Elinn.i .nel ( Ikli e, ii. 122, 151, 155 ; 
in Anieiii a. 15 3 

Tliiasvmene, iak" "f. il. 114: battle of, 414, 
41 ' : binnt n[», 416 
Ihuudi 1 -h"h-, < li v( n = 01 1 - I't. i. h i. 

.(!' ii.i.n . i xhu, 

— a-'ii', 1 l\ 1 . 

TiiUiii.ttcrioii, I. 268, 275; ii. 4SS, 489 
Tihei. \.ile "t tlu, 1 . 137. 145, 165 ; Etiusi.in 
name <d. il 14 { 

'J'ibi( vi), i. 307, 3'13 
Till' lua, i 371 . •‘73 

Tilc', 'Mfli p.inirii)::-, i. 237. 259-264: uith 
-« jiuli Inal in-i 1 iptions. 11 . !“'6. 306 
Tin. tonul i/i lltunia. 1 . Ixxiii. 

Xmli, the LtiU''au Zeu^. i. Uv.: rtqire.-ented 
(•u ii l'‘2. 483. the name of <1 tannly? 

and "t a 1 1 \ >■[', 1 1 1 

Tiutnm.ibuhdu. n. .316. .524, 532, oOo 
Tnesla•^, i. 3.3f : u 4SJ 

Tii>n-. a.ilh’rx ot, 1 . 2i'5. .3s0; "wali-, do-‘ nled 
by Taii-.im.is. u. 226 
Tisiphoiie. 1 . 332 , :'>43 : ii. 7'} 

Xodi, ii. 62, 119: iiu» ription from, 

bill : statue Item, 480 

Toita, oiiuiiiot tile, i xbv.; u'lelNed by the 
Eojnan- iiom tie Etiu-eaii-, \liv.; iatteily 
Used "u)y <is a -hi«»ad. 11 . 106. 187 : pi'tdtxfn^ 
54, . 301 : im .307 
Tolta, eXea\ation- at, i. 300 
Tomba Golim. 11 . .52. 80 
T'>uiliara. ii, 26S 
T'lmbido, il. 252 

ToMje-, Kt'U'i.in, .snbtewanean, i. Ixiii. 
ix\ui. : lirlcdm pa-t mre-, xi vn. 182.390; 
an.ilo;;v t'"- h"U-e-. Ixix. 4l. 176. 189. 2U8, 
217 , 238. :V'M: u 11. 42. 350. J 15, 449; to 
Imr-, i. l.w. 278. to temjd' s, lOo. 292, 241? 
.339 ; ii. 2, 10, 451. to iam i.il pvre-. 1 278; 
like < IT, m lei it- .it .Santa ^l.ujrnila. 29*5; at 
S.itnniia, li. 28.:; at (’ortona, 499; like 
i:uatdh..u-e-, i. 295; elii]>tiial. 1 . J<S2, 249; 
((uncal, .lit HI rock. 92, 119; cii. ulu, 171. 
4.5.5: li. 1 . 51 , 1 . 52 , 1-53, 157. 352: vualted 
^^ith .1 perfeit ui'h. 338, 3:19, lOO, 4.50; 
dollied, li. ]54 ; holhfu-ed in the eaitli. .518; 
foiuied of .-.lab.-, 513. 51S : witli < himnevs, i. 
93; xMtIi trcniJi and lampart, i. 217, *455; 
■\\ithiniit\ walls. 428, 11 . 242, 460; drainhm' 
of, i. 77, 224; li. 152; iiicoimuity Ix-tweeii 
exterior and iuteiior, i. 181, '202; are 
banquetiinr-halls of the dead. 20S, 47'5; 
amient luxiuv in, 383: sai rediie.-s of, 383; 
profan.ttioii of, 77,89, 120, 339, :191, 498; 
ii. 31; de.-uil'ed hv Ario.st", i. 33.3 

fltruse.m. imitation of. at To-t anella, 

i 4j.5; in the IMusenm at Flnience, jj. 8() ; 
in the Greinaiau 5(useuin, 488 
Tomb-y lioiijan.i. Iwiii. l!)4. 105, 383, 440. 455 

• , (.neek, i. Ixviii., 265, 383 ; ot Greek 

piij'-ts 269 

Torch, (ui fuiiei.ii mniuimeiits, ii. 182; of 
"Wood, 490 
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TUUI ['TIC Al;T. 

Tomitic ait in Ktiuiia, i. Iwih.; oailiu't mode 
of, 4()() 

Torquatu>. 'Oi no of hU > ouil)at the Gaul, 

i. 47 

Toryiu", i. 2*)*.). 170; <>11 statin'?, ii. uOo; «'f irt.dd, 

i. xxwii. 

XoiTC (}i Baia+ti, ii, 210 

lUll.t Bolla ^hu-'iUa. ii. 205 

f ')ij mu ( i.i. i. 200 

Giuliana, i. lOS 

di Mat-curc.'c. 1 . 220 

Xu'iva, Mto of i. 299 

di S.ni 5/anno. ii. Oid 

San Vim oii/n, ii, 202 

Tua-liata, li. ‘Jod 

di Tu'ja, ii. 222 

To''i \N'T:i,r A, inn. i. 474 : tho Canijamari and 
thoii coUo' tion, 174 — iSl ; tuiiiBut tlie Cul- 
carollo. 47 s : antiquity of tlic 6‘ir<\ 4S1 ; S. 
Pietro, 4S2 ; looal la niain?, 482 ; necropolis, 
4S0. Giottu Ro;j:i!ia, 4S0; exi avution". 4S4 — 
487 ; pottoiy, 4S7 

To^^er?, of I'allcii, i. 101 — 104; of O.sa. ii. 
248; duid'li*. i. 482; round, icjavscnted on 
an urn, 11. 448; Iouk-nut,<m lieadlainK, 2U>, 
240; ill tumuli, i. lo2; lilfcd by 

Vitruvius. 102 ; ii. 248 

T0UJ1-, J‘]tiUMMn. nanieli''.*, i. 160; ii. 208, 
24o, 289. .V'/ CniKs 

rn..uj]f<'d by lakc'*, i. 59, 14G 

Tragedies, Ktru'siaii, i. 1\, 

Trajiirni*; I’orm*?, ii. 222 
TiMVoLtiiin, used in pol\ unual ma'Omy.ii. 154, 
2517,' «if SutuniLi, 28h ; in tlie CyWojM'.ju 
walls of Kusellve, 22ti ; iu the hoii/out.il 
masonry of Cbiusi, 295. and 417 

Treasiivt', traditions ot huldeii, i 5i). 78 
Treasuries of Greece, i. 205, 2b’8, JS-v; ji. 122, 
154 

Treaty bofAveen Ttriiria and C'.irthace, i. Ixi. 
Trees’, <'onveutioual iinKle t>f repii‘>enting, ii. 

• ><}o 

o2o 

Tiviu, den of, i. 90 : iiiut tioii Avitli the Tiber. 
158 " 

Trevisi'niino, i. 59 

Trii'linia, iu Etrus' an tombs, i. 258, 248; ii. 
340, 350 

Triau', race of, ii. 315, 323, 306 
Tripitd.*^ of bronze, i. 267 ; ii- 475, 480 
Tiiptoloino's, in Aviiyired ear, ii. 464, 473, 488 
TidiiuTita, 5Tlla, ii. t»9 
Triumph'^, Etnisr-au, ii. 177 

jjojn.ni, derived li-'in Etnirin, ii, 177: 

deseriptiou of, b} Aiqdan. ai^ieeine: with 
sceuc'i on Etru^cun nim-. 177 
Troilus, ii. 93, U4. 303, 422, 424. 448, 470 
Tro«u/uin, taken Jjv Jh'man kniiilit-^, ii. 31 ; 

not ideiitu al with Tn-dium. 31 
Troy, 8ecean irute^ <4, 1. 12; war of, sheuui on 
K’triis^ an monument", 480; ii. 93, 168, 303 ; 
on A'ases, ii. vSl, il i 

Trumpet, Etrnseun. tu- Utnn^■, i. 3),;3, 337 ; ii. 
331,412, 413, 476; iuAentMii of, 1. x.vxv. 
xhv. . ii. 52 

Tueliiilelia, an hhnwi an dcmnn, i. 353 
Tullianunu u. 122 

Tvmcli, at Veii, i. 32: M-'Uteroui, 22-3: at 
Care. 228. 239. 26(3 274, 275. 277 : at Tur- 
(piinii, 35(), 386. 39l : at \ nh 1, 452, 45-); 
VolteiTa, li. 153 . In iween Ceana and Bol- 


l KX". 

uheri, 2*"'l ; .it Pnpuloiiia, 219: Itu-ella, 
2)2; at tii4- « its ili-^ioseit d ueai 5{a'alian", 
26<»; S.itiunia. 2-3. i>t INaaio Gajilla, at 
Cliiuu, 349. 3-li»: .it Coituna, 499; iu tlu- 
t enietmie" «•! lh»* ah' viuiues of Italy, i. 388; 
li 286; jii Lyhi, i. 278, 388, 4 . 13 ^ 454 ; 

U"t imitation^ id Kx. 

Tunnel's, .(II. 1 . Ixiii.. 11 

Tuimv-ti'"lu IV, at pMpulonia, li. 216 ; at Co^a, 
246' 

Tman, the Ktui?' an Vi-mis. 1, l\n.; ivprc- 
serited ou miiiur'^, 1-34 . ii. 429, 430, 483 
Turehina, 1 . 424 

Turi.uiu>, au Etru<< .ui arti'st. i. 220 
Tuitu^, or T liinm-, the Ktiaisian Men iiry, i. 
h'li. ; iH pie--eiited on miirurs. ii. 482, 483 
. Tusi an oiderofan liittefuie. i. Ixs*.; ilUi-tratetl 
h\' monument's, 2o2, 241. 277 
; 'J’usi auia, i. 473 . 5^' Tii"( anfi.la 

! Tuseanu a surua, i. l-\xiv. . li. 89 
' Tutni. or Tutna, an Ktru"* an name, ii. -370 
I Tutulu". woiu by piusti, i 306 ; li. 43)4 : by 
I men, 51.57. ssoiu bs ssoiniu. i. 31(), 357, 
i 3o8, 366, 368, 4 ‘H); li. 89, 300, 495. 515; by 
j ,'i dw.u'f, li. 332 : by a deity, 427 i. 2(io 
I Twelvu CiTii:" of the EtiU'i.m Confedeva- 
' rioii, i. .W'M. ; Veil. j. 19, 28; Ealeiii, 108, 
, 112; Ca-ro, 231 ; Turquiiui. 418. il9; Vol- 

j •sinii. ii. 20: Voiateme, 13<8; Busellie, 23'2: 

* Vi-tubmiu '270; CliNinm. 291: Anetium, 

386; Coitona. 46(> ; i'ei Usi((. 4<)4 

; Twelve Tables the. i. 27. 92 
I Typlion. tiie Etrusouu. ii. 12: on Etruscan 
j momimentsi. P>s, 253, 328. 3)29; ii 12. 173 

j tomb of the. 1 . 327. 5', TAlUit l.vii 

1 Tyrol, Etiu-si m relies in tlnx i. xx.wiu 
; Tyrrhena ^iulUa, i. Ixxiv. 

. Xyt rheni. Errijst -Ui? >0 < ailed by tho Greek?, 

* i.xxw: eontoundedss itii the Pehirs^ijXxxiv. 

' Tvrrhenus, loi^eitd of, i. xxxs-. 417 

I 


j UlV's^F'' blinding Polyphomu.s, in a wall- 
I paintini', i. 349; ou a ix. 491 ; escap- 
i mii troiu Pols pli(‘mu>, oil an ivoi v eup, ii, 
362; with the Siren?, ou Etrusv'an uni';, 
ii. 85, 93, 170; Asith SrsHa, 304, 422. 
424, 448; xvirli Cu"‘. 93, 170, 360; "lasinq 
the >uitor", 170. 3)60; Etriuean legend of, 

) 399; m Hades 482 

I Vmbiellas. on EiiU"Can monuments, i. 472 ; 
I li. .520; .mtiquity of, 330; in a tomb at 
' Chill^i, 330 

ITubri, the earliest inhabitants of Etruria, i. 
xxxh'. : iu 285; built Camar? or Clusium, 
292; Coitoiia, 399 ; Peuisi.i. 434 
, Umbria, on an Etuu-ean urn. ii. 328 
( Umbrian in^eriptloll on a ^tatue, ii. 4S0 : 

bilingrual uith I-atin, 456 
j X’mbn*, the, ii. 235 
j Umrana, family of. ii 328 
Uiuruent pots, i. 458 ; li. 79 
, Un}u■.)It]nne"^ of the KllU'^lau coast, x. 431; 
u. 201, 223, 236, 243 

, Uxnmte's, EtrU"i‘an famil\ name. i. 170, 186 
Uuxs cinerary, with head-haiidle'?, i. 40; ii, 
451; iu tin- funi of "t-itiies, ii. 299, 3)14, 
353, 375 , XU tile Inriii '4 Caiuqd, 3US ; fan- 
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T'SIL. , 

tustie witli fii^ures of women ami dni^ons, ■ 
310, 311 : in the form *-f a b:HH|Uetm^ 
eouf h, 305 : like liou>es, 348 : like temph s, J 

1. 484: li 305, 306.440,480; liki* hut', i j 
Ixix., 27 ; ii. 457 : numerous in one tonih, 
152, 153; piiut<‘il aiul j;:lt, 15.1, H>3, 305, 
360, 3n4, ;>76, 446. 447: "1 ti-n t-iott.i, i. 
4Si) : ii 106, 187, 305, 45o ; <if bi"ii/e, 
522: crowned with (.hn^'Iets, i. :;o5, •Naine 
of. a-5 rceoids, li. 1()1 ; beariiiu'^ Cxrtek iiiytli'. ; 

02, 164, 455 : at Fluienee, — '.*5: at Voi« , 
term, 162 — 185; at Kus'elLe, 224: :a( hiusi, | 
3i)l — 306: at Cetona. ::60 : .it .Saiti ano.diil: i 
at Citta. la Iheve, 376 — 378: at Aie//o, -SS; I 
at Poiu-ia, 422— 424, 438—440. 146— 448 . j 
at Home, 454, 455 ; at Hdoana, 5::2 

U^ll, Ktriiscaii name of J'hcebus, i. Ivii. ; ii. 
482 

Ustriuc^, i. 456 ; dirferent fjom hosti', 456 j 


Vacc.vkeccia, i. 32 j 

Vueeiiia, the, i. 228 

Vada Yolaterrana, ii. 195, 201 

Yadinionian Lake, battles of, i. 142, 144, 423 ; 

Pliny’s desciiption ot its hoathig islands, 143 
Yado di Tios-Jo, ii, 31 
Yalea. la, i. 6 

Yaleiitano, i. 403 ; supposed by Cauina to be 
Faiium Yoltuiniue, 404 
Valeiias Antias, his legend of the Xln-asMneae, 
ii. 416 

Yalerj, Sig.. i. 4S1 
Yandulisin, in Italy, i. 54. 450 
Yantli, an Etrusian demon, ii. 317, 504 
Vavro, his desciiptiou of the tomb of Lars 
Purseiia, ii. 346 

Yase. the Anubi^, ii, 318 : the Francois, ii. 113 
—115 ^ 

YA.^Es of Etruria, earliest are not painted, i. 
Ixxxvii., cv. ; ot Yen, 39, of C.i-re, 282; 
of Clu^iL^n, crowned witli cock^, ii. 76, 78, 
312; of Yillanova, 514; Iiow blackened, 
307; bearing Etnwan in''ii2')tions i. ci. 
oil. : inscribed with the Etruscan alphabet, 
i. 172. 271 : ii. 224 ; with an unknown tongue, 

i. xc viii. ; imitations of Greek vases, ci., ev. ; 
names of the variou' shajjes, cvi. 

, Greek, found in Etiuria, i Ixxxviii., 

cv.; jiainted, ihi’^itiedaciordiinr to styles, i. 
Ixxxviii , Eewptian, or Asiatic, Ixxxvhi,; 
Doric, Ixxxix. ; Etnw-aii, or Tcrrhene, 
xei. ; the ‘ Perfect,’ xcih. ; the Decadence, 
xcv . : classified according to form and use, 
evi.; ii. 460; why placed in tombs i. xcvi.; 
Punatlienai* , x< in. ; ii. 467 : ith Greek in- 
scriptions, i. c. ; 11 113, 462; with the 
Pelasgic alidiabet. i. 271; witli Pelasgiu 
hexameters, 273 ; of Yeii, fi.x the date of the 
art, 39; home-made, or imijorted, xcviii. ; 
commerce in, xcviii.; with eyes, 469, 471; 

ii. 4<3: opinions on, i. 471; adorned with 
wreaths, 395; the Francois, ii. 113 — 115; 
restoration of, i. 469; mended by the ancients, 
i.409; ii. 470, 471 ; value of, i. xcvii.; burnt, 
xcvi.; red, of Arrctiuin, ii. 383; factory of 
R(‘nian, 369 ; ot .S,ibina, like those of Etruria, 
i. 135; Murrliiiie, xcvii. 


VIA VEIENTANA. 

Vaults, 111 Etru-' .ai tomb’., li. 338, 330, 400, 
450 

Yeientiin tie ii -kill as putters, i. 1:3, 40 
Yi 11, 'ite ot, 1. 1 ; one of the Twehe cities, 28 : 
wall', 4. 5, U, 12 ; aat.'s, 9, 10, 12, 14 ; of 
bi.i". Kxiv , Arv, 5, 25. 2!' . i uniculu'^ of 
ramillu.s. 7. 8, 24; temple ut Juno, 7; 
bridge'. 10, 13. 14 : Punte 8>jdti, 11 ; extent 
of tile (itv, 15; ev</, 19: history, IS — 24: 
siee:e, 6, 23; kiims. 22. 2S, 32. 125: wine, 
l9; tomb-, 10.25,31 : Grotta Caiupaii.i. 33 
— 12, 367; i olumbaiium. 1(*; i. \< avatiuns.. 
31: ])*-tteiy, 13.39,46.2^2: Human luluiiv 
of, 16. 4‘.G. lioman rein iiii', 4. 5, 16 
A'ejoiG. or Yi dill', an Etiuxcan thumler- 
vruddiim god, i h ii. 

A’el. or Vul, .m EtiU'scan initi.il, i. 445; ii. 
1:59 

Velithri, ii. 139. 190 

Veb has, toiuli of the, i. 339. 346 

YcUiiitm.s, the Jhui.sean foim of Yolumniu', ii. 

438 ; toiuli ot, 437 
Yeluua, ii. 430 

Acdletii, li. 139; aichaic relief'^ found at, i. 

Ixxii., 220. 319 
Vehiiui, ii. 20 

Yelthur, .in Etru'ean fainilv, i. 337, 477 ; ii. 

^ 17. 33, 199 

\enus, called Tin.ui.bv the Etruscans, i. hii. 

Aphakiti', 'hriiie and lake of, ii. 110 

and C'u|nd. in bnrii/e, i. 415; and 

Adonis, on mirrois, ii. 429, 430 
Yerentum, i. 494 

Yermiglioli, Cav,, ii. 433, 437 : hi' au'wer to 
^ Sir "NY. Detham. 441 : lu« ileatli, 127 
^elnuhon. the' naueuTiomil hue of gods and 
^ lieroes, i. 247. 312. 477 : ii. 90 
^eruna, Etiusiau iuscnihiou found at, i. 

^ xxxviii. 

Yertumnus, an J-hrusean god. i. Ivii. ; ii. S3 
Yerube, sewers of, ii. 251"^ 

Yesentum, i. 494 ; li 30 
Yesi, tomb of the, i. 339 
Yeotibub', to a tomb, i. 120; at Cfcrc, 277 
Yeterncu'i'. M.i^sn. li. 198, 199 
Yeti, tomb of the, ii. 446 
Vetralla, i. 80, 194 : inn at, 194; guide, 195 
A ETCLONiA, ful'cly placed at Yiterbo, i. 151 ; 
at ^ ub-i, 446; at Castiglion Hernardi, ii. 
196; in the mountains near Campiglia, ii. 
206 ; at Campiglia itself, 209 : at Massa, or 
its neiuhbuurliood, 198: at Orbetello, 263 ; 
at Castagneto, 202 ; at Colonna di Huiiano, 
2_23 ; most prob.ibly near Magliano, 269 ; 
size of, 265 : local remains, 266 ; history of, 
269; insignia of Empire derived fmm, 270 ; 
maritime clmraeter of, 272 ; established by 
monumental e^■iden^ e, 273; coins asi ribed 
^ to, 272 ; do'trui tiori of, unecrtain, 273 
Via yEmilia, ii. 534 

Amiaina. i. 86, 102, 111, 119, 120, 142, 145 

Appia, i. 456 ; ii. 257 

Aurelia, i. 221, 226, 294, 433,436, 437, 

4:39 ; ii. 202, 211. 2:3s 

Cassia, i. •>, 5, 54, 58, 59, 68, 79, 80, 194; 

ii. 313, 374 

Clodia, i. 55, 61, 218, 482. 490 : ii. 280 

Flaminia, i. 29, 47, 58, 122, 123, 127 

Salaria, i, 44, 49 

■ Yeientana, i. 5 
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VIIJEXNA. 

Vilx'iina, i. 449, 477 ; ii. -0, 25, 8(), 94,95, 
5i)6, 507 

Yicarello, lur^e find of coiii-s at, i. GO; li. 
496 

Yii-o. L.mo di, i. 41G 
\h us Matriui, i. 79 
Yimiaihdlo, i. 121 

Yillauova, (^'UiL'toiy of, ii. 512-517 
Yiiuiu-tniiil)-. i. 265, 6SS, G'JO ; ii. 27 
Yi-(.Mnti, on tlio Grutta Toiloniu, i. 277 
Yisor, Etruxani, li. 476 

Yiteriu), i. 150; suppo-'cd to be Faiuiiu 
Yultuniiiu', 151: nioio probably Sunina, 
152: .UK lent roiuaius, 152: tlu* j>a//io]ieUi 
(-•(dlectioii, 155; iun, 155; lialfof the Noi- 
( hi 111 podiuu'iit, 2U0 ; road li\>m A’etialla, 

19 j : from To'^caiiolla to, 483 
Yitoi\hiano, tinaulai* privilege of, i. 163 : 

peopled from Xor.-hiu, 204 
Yitruviu's, hi -5 detinition of cmplecton masonry, 

i. 30: on the moiuim(‘Ut-> of Fereutum, 161 ; 
oil (itv-gates, 101; ii. 148, 251; on tu\vei», 
248 

Yittori, his woik on Bonnirzo, i. 172 
Yitoz/o, i. 501 

YoLATERR.’t:, one of the Twelve, i. xxxi. ; ii. 
158 ; site of the cit}’, 137 ; history, 138 ; of/t >\ 
138; Etru'^f auname, 139: luarinme < liarac- 
ter, 138 : delondcd hy Cit ero, 139 ; walls, i. | 
13, SO: ii. 13S, 145-149: at Sta GUiara, 145: | 
at the Seniiiiauo, 149 ; Poita all’ Areo, 140: ■ 
Ihuta (U J)iana, 147 : iirns«>f, in tlie Campo | 
Santo at Pi>a, 72; in the Ufiizi at Floieiue, I 
90 : in the Museum of Volterra, 161: in the 1 
Gregorian Museum, 455 ; their date, i. [ 
l.^xvi.: ii. 154, 186: jewelleiy, 191: pot- 
tery. 77, 188: sarcophagi in the Museum. 
183; bi’on/es, 155, ISi): w arrior in relief, 18S; 
size of the citN, 149; amphitheatre, 149; 
Fiseiiia, 150: Terrne, 150: neciopolis, 151; 
Grotta tie’ Marmini, 151; tomb of the 
Ca'oime. 152 : Tbtdi, lo4; excavations, 155, j 
157, 158, 160: Greek coins, 155: Budie de’ 
Saratini, 158, Saline, 195; scenery, 156; j 
Poita d Selfi, 185. YoLTEiat.v 
Yolnius, ii. 439. .3V(’ Yoluumius J 

Yolpajo, ii. 369 i 

Yolsci, subject to Etruria, i. xxviii. 445 : 

Yolsciau reliefs from Yelletri, i. Lxxii. 220, 1 
310 ^ 1 

Yolsin'ii, history of, ii. 20: castles, 19; Etrus- j 
(anname,20: cnins, 20: one of theTwelve, | 
20; two thouRiiul st.itues, 21 : irisurieetion j 
of slaves, 21, 22, 32: site of, 23: Ktru',- [ 
can city destroyed, 23 ; local remains, 23, i 
26 : temple of Portia, 24; amphitheatre, 25; • 
excavations, 26 ; lake of, 19, 26, 29 ; islands, j 
29 ; miracle, 28 ; ([uarries, i. 161, 493 ; ii. j 
29. a 3V( IhiLsEXA i 

Yolt.i, the monster, ii. 22, 178 j 

YoLTi'.uii.v, roads t«', ii. 136; inn, 140; ala- 1 
barters, 140; Mu-'cnm, IGO; Lc Bul/e, 147. ' 
5V<- Yolaterr.i: 

Yultumua. an Etruseaii goddess, i. Ivii. 151 ; i 

ii. 33, 199, 439; her shrine,!. 151. , 

Faxvm Yoltumx-K ; 

A'olumnia, Lucia, ii. 439 
A'ulamnii, tomb of the, ii. 437 ; inscription on 
door-pt)st, 438; sepulchral banquet, 438; 
urns, 438; painted scene on an urn, 439; 


WOMEN'. 

temple-um, 440; decorations, 441: furni- 
tuie, 444; the VeliiniifiS family. 444: date 
ot the tomb, 445 : another tomb of the, 443 
Yolumniu", or Yoluiu-A, a writer of Etruscan 
traiicdic'., i. lx. : ii. 439 
Yotive oiieiina>, ii. 10s, 109^ 459. iSd 
Yul* an, lalb-d Sethlam liy the Ett mcam. i. 

l\ii. ; ii. 482 ; w<.r-hippctl at i\ iu>i:i, 435 
Yub i.ivcontly rediscovered, i 437, 4 47 ; grand 
biidge <iiid aqueduct, 440 — 444 : site ot the 
city, 444 : no hi-torv, 444: Etiu-cau <'hara' - 
rer of the name, 444 ; coiiuei tioii with The 
A ois i, 445 , ii, 261 : Uom.ui remain'., i 111. 
446; necropolis, 448. 451 ; tomb of the Sun 
aiivl Muon, 27-4, 448: painted toinbv. ipi, 
465, the Cucuniclia, 452: Giotta d' Isidc. 
457: painted vases, 461 — 46:3; compaicd 
with those of Tarquinii, 4G2 ; gold and 
jewellery, 463: ii. 485; inscription, 4S7 ; 
terra-cottas, i. 463 ; bronzes, 469 ; frescoes, 
ii. 503 — 508 


AY 

A\huLiN-fT-W()MEX, i. 323 : ii. 301. 315, 366 : 
whv they beat their breasts, and tore their 
fiesh, 1 , .xevi : 11 . 301 
AA'.ill.K lua, toniuc fjiind in. i, xxxvii. 
AV.miois, figures of, ii. 87, 1U5, 111, 491; 

r» liefs of. 106, 125, 188. 315 
Y'unior-tombs, i, 37, 268, 388, 413, 414, 455 
AYater-«.liaimels in roads, i. 89, 119, 209, 214; 
ii. 13 

in the amphitheatre of Sutri, i. 73 

in tombs, i. 77 : ii. 411 

^Ylter-snakes on Etruscan monuments, i. 168 
AV.tilien, Mr., <ui the urehes in Egyptian 
tomb-, i. Ixvii. ; on the origin of lieialdiv, 
i. -28.5 

A\’eap.>ns, Etruscan, ii. 470 : in tombs, i. 267 ; 

discovery of. in a lake, ii. 109 
AVei« ker, Prof., c.n Ahilei. i. 46.i 
AYell-toinhs, i. 162. 183: ii. 312, 33G, 340, 341, 
365, 518, 522, 539, 540 

eai then ware lining to, ii. 494 

AVestphal. on the Xovem Pagi,'i. 60; on site 
of ( Jravisea', 431 

AVheel on Etruscan coins, ii. 402, 427 
AYhorls of terra-cotta, ii. 515 
AVild-beasts, sepulchral emblems, i. 391 ; li. 
77, 114; on the lamp of Cortona, 404; on 
vaws, 462: i, xe. 

AA ilkinsoii. Sir G., on Egyptian tombs with 
arched rooisj i. Lxvii. ; his description of 
the tomb at Beni Hassau, ii. 133 ; of the 
tomb of the Beliefs, at Cervetri, i. 253, 
255 

AA'iiidows in tombs, i. 208, 216, 238 ; in a 
shaft tqauiing into tombs, ii. :f35 
AVmesof Ktiuria, i. 19, 230, 435, 493; ii. 19, 
G6, 371, 380 

A\ ings, attributes of genii and demons, i. 193, 
200, 287, 342, 353, 354 ; ii. 56, 91 
AVitt, Sig. B. de, excavations at Orbetello, ii. 
241 

AAYdf of the Cajiitol, i. Ixxiv. ; ii. 90, 492 
AA'olves of Sor.u te, i. 134, 135 
AVomon, treatment of, in Etruria, i. Ixiv. * 
equality witli men, 310; proved bv the 
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INDEX. 


■WOODEN’ BO'WI,''. 

urns. ii. 162 ; 16.‘3,* Eh’U'— 

cim, hy the (Jieeksi. *>21; usimI 

roime, 321 ; niode'^ty of, 321 : umki^rify of, 
xlv. ; beauty of, 476, 478: ettiuie-' ot, 4'3‘.>, 
460 ; foudiiess of, for wine, ii. yl : Koman, 
01 

Wooden bowls in. Etrusean tomb^j, i. 411 
Wreaths in Etrusean tomb-?, ii. 2'<. .S/' 

Chaplets 

Wrestlers, Etrusean, i. 3G6: ii. 323, 327, 333, 
312 


X. 

Xanthus, an historian of Lvdia. i. xxxv. xl. 
Xerocampo, bridge of, i. Ixvii. ; ii. 2o0 
Ximenes, the Marchese Panciatii In, ii. 277 


ZIUI. 

Y. 

Yt'C.V'i AN', p-eiido-ai cht of. i, 200 ; fa^i inuin 
on luoruiK'cajt.' of, ij. 120 


Z. 

Za( ( HU), Z.iu-nri.i. di’'. libes uim-' culled 
\ Vrtulniiia, ii. 2'i7 
■ Zainbra, tomi)? of, i. 203, 278, 203) 

. Zaim mi, Cav. A., Iiis heuiitihil work on the 
CertO'^a, Uolounia, ii. 312, ]n< exLa\ati<''ii', 
317; oil ‘‘ 333 
f Zeus and Aiirina, ii. 40‘d 
I ZLIU, relics toiind at. i. .Y\■x^ ii. 

Ziii, ii. 2yy. >8cc Well-toiubs 
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Page 14, to note G — A tomb at Rovana was fomul to contain a necklace of 
electron, the mixed metal, an ungijn'tiiriuin of alabaster iji tlie 
fonn of a woman’s bust, in imitation of the Egyptian, like those 
from the IsisAomb, \'ulci, some lelgthi in the Corinthian style, 
and a small figure of blue smalt, with hieroglyphics, recognized 
by Lepsins as riaal Egyptian, of the ihith dynasty, or between 
GT.'l and Xiil n.ij. Ruch figures wm'c called “ ohichfi,'' or “ an- 
swerers,’’ and wore jdaced in tombs to secure for the souls iif 
the deceased certain tidcantagc.s in tlie other worhl. \nn. Inst. 
1876, p. 242. — Ilelbig. 

Page lOG — .Since the description in the text was written, the Etruscan 
Jltisoum at Florence has received smu' important additions ; 
among tiieiu an interesting co!lectii'n of bronzes recently found 
near Tclaraonc, tind exhibited by Rigitor Vivarelli of Pistoja. 
Also a large stone sarcophagus with a gahlo roof, at each angle 
of whicli is a sphinx coucliant. and on the ridge at each end a 
lion, lleneath each of tlie.se heasts is a larg-e linman face in 
relief, the central oni', in one pcdim uit, hving a male, tiaiiked by 
two females ; in the opposite pediment a female face, between 
two of the other sex. lyhether the lions and sphinxes are 
supposed to he protecting the souls of the persons here portrayed, 
or to bo regarding their lieatls as their prey, is not easy to 
determine. This singular s ircophagus is from Orvieto. But the 
most important momiment of Jitrusean antiipiity newly ac(|uircsl 
is a large sarcophagus from Chiusi, with a female figure of 
life-size reclining on the lid, the interest of which lies not in the 
beauty of her form, wliich is deficient in .symmetry, her legs and 
anus being of iinerpial length, but in the admirahlo illustration 
it presents of the costume and di-coiMtions of an Etruscan lady of 
rank. The well-known effigy on the " Aphimei ” sarcophagus 
from the C.i.snccini collection (.see p. 310) is instnictive in this 
respect ; hut the marble in that case, if ever tinted, has now lost 
its hues, and presents nothing but forms, while this luunumont 
glows with colour, and shows ns not only the dress hut the very 
hues and patterns that were in fashion in Etruria at the period to 
which it belongs. The lady who is here effi.gied was named 

“ Larthia Seianti S " i.e. of the family of N-janus, the latter 

part of the designatory in.scrijjtioii b.-in.g ilLviblc. Her eyes and 
hair are brown, and a fillet of ydlow ilowtrs circles lur brow, 
spotted with red ami ,grL’en, jiruh.ibly to U'prcscnt iiibics anil 
emeralds. Rhe wears a white tahnic iluton, with sliort slccvts. 
and decorated with a vandyked bonier of Tvrian jniiplc romu! 
the neck and shoulders, and also iciund tlie bottom of the skirt 

1' r 
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(just as Proserpine is represented in the woodcuts at p. 3ol of 
Vol. T., and at p. o8 of Yol. II.). but showing also a broad 
longitudinal strijie of the same juirplc on each side of her body 
down to her very feet. Her liinmtinn i.s also white, with a d(C]i 
purple border, and a giidle of gold cloth, stiulded with rubies, is 
tied beneath her bosom, terminating in t.issels of the same. Her 
sandals are also of puiple. with soles of gold, and an emerald 
clasp between the first and second toe. She wear', eanings, 
necklace and biooch of gold, with a Medusa's head in the last, a 
bracelet and armlet in a double chain of the same met..l studded 
with rubies on her right arm. with which she is dr.iwing her veil 
forward; but she w'ears no rings on that hand. Her hft hand, 
however, in width she holds a mirror, or more probably tablets, 
circled with a gold heading, is laden with rings, a mas-ive om* on 
her thumb, one also on the tiist and last linger respeeticely. none 
on the middle, hut two on the weddiii.g linger, hoth of hirge size; 
and set with rubies. Her figure displays no gilding, the gold in 
every case being- repre-sented by yellow p.aint. She ii-elines on 
two cushions, the upper being yellow, to represent cloth of gold, 
with purple stripe.s, and a deep g<dd fringe; thi.- lower of jiurple, 
witli narrow white stripes, and a jmrjjle fringe. Her urn is 
decorated with b.tstard Ionic cedumns. alteniiiting wiih bossed 
XiMake and suntluwers. which glc>w with red. yellow, purple njid 
green in all their original brilliancy. This monument is perhaps 
the finest specimen of Etruscan polychromt- yet brought to light. 

Faye 178, to note 3. — It is a mis-statement that there is " no recorded 
evidence” of tlie practice of human sacrifices among the Etrus- 
cans, for Maerobius (Saturn. I. 7) informs us that boys were 
sacrificed by Tarc]uinius Superbus to Mania, the niuthcr of the 
Lares, but that this custom was aliolished by .lunius Brutus after 
the expidsioii of that tj-raiit, and the heads of garlic and poppies 
offered in their stead. 

Page 200, to note 5. — In 1877 a rich stratum of tin was discovered in the 
secondary limestone in the Poggio del Euinacchio near Campiglia, 
with traces of ancient w-orkings. Deecke’s Muller, ii. p. 255. For 
the old copper-mines in the Poggio Caporciano, see Targioni 
Tozzetti, I. p. 214. 

Page 233. — AMfe to the “bronze divinity from Ituselhe.” See a Paper on this 
“ Anticiue Statuette ” by Mr. C. M''. King, M.A., of Trinity 
College, in Yol. lY. of the Cambridge Antic^uarian Society's Com- 
munications. 

Page 309, to note 5. — Since this note was in print, I have seen the ccdlec- 
tion of Trojan anti([uities at the South Kensington Museum, and 
- have no hesitation in declaring my firm belief that not one single 

pot there exhibited bears the face of an owl, and that all those 
marked with eyes are attempts, more or less rude, at the rejire- 
sentation of the human face, and therefore, as suggested in the 
text, have a strict analogy to the canopl of the Etniseaus. If 
they be really cinerary pots, tliey give rise to a new view of llis- 
sarlik, winch, at the period to wliieh they belong, must have 
been used as a necropolis. We are led then to conclude either 
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P"'/(' 447, 


P'xjt^ 405. 


Piiije 50.1, 


Paije 515, 


that this priinitivo peojile made a pvaotiec of Ijnrying their de.ad 
within their walls, or that the city they inhabited occupied a dif- 
ferent site. The upright projections on some of the pots, which 
Dr. Schliemann takes for the wings of las imaginary owl, and 
which are innch more like horns, a[ipear to me to lie uiere handles. 
til ridle LI . — tVhether Lncias Accius, the writer of tragedies, and 
<if the Roman .annals in verse, avho lived in the sccoiul century 
B.i’,, and is often rpioted by Cicero, Macrobius. and others, was of 
Etruscan origin, avo are not told, luit it is probable enough. 

fii ante .4. — Simiiar ware has becia discovered actually beneath 
the foundations of the walls of SiTviiis Tullius, near the Villa 
Caserta, mixed with fragments of white unglazed pottery bearing 
painted bands, and with flint instruments. It bears a close analogy 
to the pottery of Alba Longa, with which it is probably coeval, and 
must be prior to the age of Servius. Bull. Inst. 1875, p. 'Aitt — 
De Rossi. 

to note y. — Since writing the .above, I have ascert.ained, on the 
authority of a renowned Egyptologist, that the hieroglypliics on 
these bowls are not legilde as Egyptian, and are therefore mere 
imitations, and in all pruli.ability I’hcenici.an, as Dr. Helbig main- 
tains. 

to note 2. — But the opinion broached by Ihofessor Antonio 
Salinas. Ihrector of the Museum at Palermo, .appears much more 
consistent with probabilitv — that these whorls served as weights. 
ttymBis, Xaiai, to keep the threads of the warp straight in an 
upright loom. Bull. In.«t. 1804, p. .30. 
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